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NUMISMATIC  ESSAYS. 


XVII.— APPLICATION  OF  THE  EABLY  BIHLSA 
ALPHABET  TO  THE  BUDDHIST  GROUP  OF 
COINS.  . 

[7in  JUNE,  1837.] 

Having  once  become  possessed  of  the  master-key  of 
this  ancient  alphabet,  I  naturally  hastened  to  apply  it  to 
all  the  doors  of  knowledge  hitherto  closed  to  our  access. 
Foremost  among  these  was  the  series  of  coins  conjec- 
turally — and,  as  it  now  turns  out,  correctly — designated 
as  the  Buddhist  series ;  and  of  these,  the  beautiful  coin 
discovered  by  Lieut.  Conolly,  at  Kanauj,  attracted  the 
earliest  notice  from  the  very  perfect  execution  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  legend;  [see  pi.  vii.,  fig.  1,  vol.  i., 
p.  115].  The  reading  of  this  corn  was  now  evident  at 
first  sight,  -as  tb>&<b  Vippa-devasa ;  which,  converted 
into  its  Sanskrit  equivalent,  will  bo  Vipm-dc- 

vasya ,  ‘  (the  coin)  of  Vipra-deva.!  On  reference  to  the 
chronological  tables,  we  find  a  Vipra  in  the  Magadha 
line,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Jarasandha,  allotted  to 
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tlie  eleventh  century  before  the  Christian  era  !  Without 
laying  claim  to  any  such  antiquity,  wo  may  at  least 
bespeak  for  our  Yipra-dova  a  place  in  the  Indu-vansa  line 
of  Magadlia,  and  a  descent  from  the  individual  of  the 
somo  name  in  the  Pauranio  lists. 

[  I  rogxot  to  have  to  disturb  this  identification,  but  the  new 
'  reading  of  tho  name  on  tlio  coin,  us  Vi«him-t(mt,  is  distinct  and 
positive  1  Pfinaep  himself,  it  will  bo  seen  hereafter,  amended 
his  first  form,  of  b  —ph,  to  b,  [soo  pi.  xxxvii.J  Tho  true  letter 
on  tlio  coin  is  tho  old  equivalent  of  xh,  which  does  not  seem 
to  liavo  boon  mot  with  in  either  tlio  Liit  character  or  that  of 
tho  Western,  caves,  though  Dr.  Stevenson  gives  tho  letter  in 
its  present  shape  among  wliat  he  terms  Satrap  characters. — 
Jour.  Bombay  Br.  As.  Soe.,  July,  1853,  pi.  xvii.] 

Other  coins  depicted  in  former  plates  may,  in  a  similar 
manner,  ho  read  by  the  new  alphabet. 

The  small  bronze  coins  of  Beliat  (fig.  5,  pi.  [iv.]  xviii., 
vol.  iii.  and  fig.  13  of  pi.  [xix.]  xxxiv.,  vol.  iv.)  have  tho 
distinct  legend  bctsa  in  tho  square  form  of  tlio  samo 
alphabet.  The  application  of  the  word  mahhrajana  in  tho 
genitive,  with  no  trace  of  a  name,  might  almost  incline 
us  to  suppose  that  the  title  itself  was  here  used  as  a  name, 
and  that  it  designated  the  ‘  Mahrajc,  king  of  Awadli,’  of 
the  JPersian  historians,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  tho 
third  lunar  dynasty  of  Indraprastha,  in  the  ‘  E;ij  avail  ’ ! 

The  only  other  coin  of  the  group  which  contains  tlio 
same  title,  is  the  silver  decayed  Bell  at  coin,  soon  more 
perfect  inYentura’s  specimen  (fig.  1G  of  pi.  [xix.]  xxxiv., 

vol.  iv.),  whero  may  ho  read  indistinctly  hbwuah  ore . mi  a 

Amapasatasa  maharaja  .  .  leunamsa.  [See  vol.  i.,  p.  204]. 

On  the  bronze  Behat  coin  (figs.  11,  12,  of  pi.  (>.] 
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xviii.,  vol.  in,,  and  3,  0,  9,  of  pi.  [xix.]  xxxiv.,  vol.  iv.), 
though  we  have  ten  examples  to  compare,  the  context  is 
not  much  improved  hy  the  acquisition  of  our  new  lcey  : 
the  letters  are  uada+aada  bam  dhana  Icanaya  dhaya  ;  (the 
second  letter  is  more  like  n!  bhu.) 

Stacy’s  supposed  Greek  legends  (figs.  2,  3,  of  pi.  [vii.] 
xxv.,  vol.'iii.),  may  bo  read  (as  I  anticipated),  [vol.  i., 
p.  114],  invertedly  aaoea^a  Yaga  Ujana  puta(sa?) 

The  larger  copper  coin,  having  a  standing  figure 
holding  a  trident  (fig.  4,  pi.  [vii.]  xxv.,  vol.  iii.)  has,  very 
distinctly,  the  name  of  ^AiAd  ....  Bhagavata  eha  (or  sa ). 
A  raja  of  the  name  of  Bhagavata  appears  in  the  Magadha 
list,  about  the  year  80  b.c. 

On  some  of  the  circular  copper  coins,  we  have  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  legend  ,/«!■■•••  aaia  Bhamada  ....  vafapasa, 
quasi  Bhimadeva  tdpasya — but  the  last  word  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  confided  in. 

On  a  similar  coin,  of  which  Staoy  has  a  dozen  speci¬ 
mens  (fig.  47,  pi.  [xx.]  xxxv.,  vol.  iv.)  the  name  of  rus-AA 
Ramadatasa ,  ‘  of  Bamadatta,’  is  bounded  by  the  ‘  lizard  ’ 
emblem  of  Behat. 

These  are  the  only  two  in  the  precise  form  of  the  Lat 
character — the  others  are  more  or  less  modified. 

Another  distinct  group  (that  made  known  first  by  Mr. 
Spiers)  from  Allahabad  (pi.  [viii-]  xxvi.,  figs.  12-15,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  436,  See  Art.  vi.),  can  be  partially  deciphered  by 
the  Lat  alphabet.  Capt.  Cunningham  has  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  with  the  letters  tedataa.  Raja  Dhana-devasya,  ‘  of 
Baja  Dhana-deva,’  a  name  not  discoverable  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  though  purely  Sanskrit.  On  three  more  of  the 
same  family,  we  find  aaa  Navasa.  On  one  it  seems 
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rather  ail  JSfarasa,  both  Nava  and  Nara  being  known 
names.  On  another  i-LBA  Kunamasa ;  and  on  another, 
probably,  bg-la  mnhapati ,  ‘the  great  lord.1 

The  ‘  bull  ’  coins  of  this  last  group  arc  connected  in 
type,  and  stylo  of  legend,  with  the  *  cock  and  bull 1 
series  ;  on  which  wo  have  lately  read  Httlya-mUam, 
Sai/a-mitasn,  and  llijat/a-miam, ;  so  that  we  have  now 
a  tolerably  numerous  descending  scries  of  coins  to  be 
classed  together  from  tho  ciroumsbtnce  of  their  symbols, 
of  their  genitive  termination,  and  their  1'all  dialect  and 
character,  as  a  Buddhist  series,  when  wo  conn;  again  to 
review  what  has  boon  done  within,  tho  last  few  years  in 
tho  numismatology  of  India. 

But  tho  most  interesting  and  striking  application  of 
the  alphabets  to  coins  is  certainly  that  which  has  boon 
already  made  (in  anticipation,  as  it  wore,  of  my  dis¬ 
covery,  by  Lassen,  to  the  very  curious  Baetrian  coins  of 
Agathoeles, 

Tho  first  announcement  of  Lassen’s  reading  of  this 
legend  was  given  [vol.  i.  p.  401].  lie  had  adopted  it  on  tho 
analogies  of  tho  Tibetan  and  Pali  alphabets,  both  of 
which  are  connected  with,  or  immediately  derived  from, 
the  more  ancient  character  of  tho  Luts.  Tho  word  read 
by  him,  ‘  rarfa?  on  some  specimens  seems  to  bo  spelt 
xe  yaja,  rather  than  .jg  &?/«,  a  corruption  equally  pro¬ 
bable,  and  accordant  with  tho  Pali  dialect,  in  which  the 
r  is  frequently  changed  into  ?/,  or  omitted  altogether.  I 
am,  however,  inclined  to  adopt,  another  reading,  by  sup¬ 
posing  the  Greek  genitive  case  to  have  boon  rendered 
as  literally  as  possible  into  the  Pali  character;  thus 
sag-kle  Agathulclayej  for  AyaSoxAswf :  this  has  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  leaving  the  letters  on  the  other  side  of  the 
device  for  the  title,  raja,  of  which,  indeed,  tho  letter  g 
is  legible. 

I  am  the  rather  favorable  to  this  view,  beoauso,  on 
the  corresponding  coin  of  Pantaloon,  we  likewise  find  both 
the  second  vowel  of  tho  Greek  represented  by  tho  Sanskrit 
semivowel,  and  tho  genitive  case  imitated :  supplying  the 
only  letter  wanting  on  Swiney’s  coin — the  initial  p, — of 
which  there  are  traces  in  Masson’s  drawing,  the  word 
o-a-ja-c  Pantolowantd ,  is,  by  the  help  of  our  alphabet, 
clearly  made  out ;  the  anuswara,  which  should  follow  the 
A,  being  placed  in  the  belly  of  the  letter  instead  of  out¬ 
side  ;  and  the  a  being  attached  to  the  centre  instead  of 
the  top  of  the  (  [Pantalevasa.] 

The  discovery  of  these  two  coins  with  Pali  characters, 
is  of  inestimable  importance  in  confirming  the  antiquity 
of  the  alphabet ;  as,  from  the  style  of  Agathocles’  coins, 
he  must  necessarily  be  pla(jed  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Bactrians,  that  is,  at  the  very  period  embraced  by  the 
reign  of  Asoka,  the  Buddhist  monarch  of  Magadha. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legend  throws  light  on  the 
locality  of  Agathocles’  rale,  which,  instead  of  being, 
as  assigned  by  M.  Eaoul  Kochette,  in  ‘Haute  Asie,’ 
must  be  brought  down  to  the  confines,  at  least,  of 
India  proper. 

As,  however,  the  opinions  of  this  eminent  classical 
antiquary  are  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration,  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  making  known  to  my  readers 
the  substance  of  his  learned  elucidation  of  this  obscure 
portion  of  history,  given  in  a  note  on  two  silver  corns  of 
Agathocles,  belonging  to  the  cabinet  of  a  rich  amateur 
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at  Petersburg,  published  in  the  ‘Journal  des  Savans,’ 

1834,  p.  335  : 

Mu  the  imperfect  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the*  troubles  occa¬ 
sioned  to  tho  Soloueidun  kingdom  from  tho  invasion  of  Ptolemy  Phit- 
adelphus,  and  of  the  loss  of  entire  provinces  aft  or  the  reverses  of  Autioelms 
IT.  Thcos ;  tlio  foundation  of  tho  Arsaeidun  kingdom  hy  the  defection  of 
tho  brothers  Arsaecs  and  Tiridates  is  an  established  point,  fixed  to  tho 
year  250  u.o.  Iiut  tlio  details  of  this  event,  borrowed  from  Arrian’s 
1 Purfliies,’  have  not  yet  been  determined  with  suilioient  care,  as  to  one 
important  fact  iu  tho  liaotrian  history.  From  the  extracts  of  various 
works  preserved  in  Photius,  the  deloolion  of  the  I'arthians  arose,  from 
an  insult  offered  to  tho  person  of  one  of  these  brothers  hy  tlio  Marodoninn 
chief  placed  hy  Antioelms  II.  in  elutrgo  of  tho  unions  of  High  Asia, 
tmil  named  Plidrdeliis.  The  two  prineos,  indignant  at.  sueh  an  out  rage, 
are  supposed  to  have  revenged  themselves  with  the  blood  of  tho  satrap, 
and,  supported  by  tho  people,  to  have  sueeeuded  in  shaking  off  tho 
Macedonian  yoke. 

'  This  short  notice  from  Plmtius  1ms  been  corrupted  hy  tnmserihers 
in  the  name  of  the  chief  Plu'rdoles,  which  modern  critics  have  failed  to 
correct  hy  a  passage  in  the  '  (Ihronogruphia  ’  of  Hynoellus,  who  had 
equally  under  his  eyes  the  original  of  Arrian,  and  who  declares  ex¬ 
pressly  that '  Amices  and  Tiridates  (hrothers,  issue  of  tho  ancient  king 
of  Persia,  Artaxorxos),  exercised  tbg  authority  of  satraps  in  liaetriu  at 
tho  time  when  Agathooles,  the  Macedonian,  was  governor  of  Persia; 
tho  which  Agathooles,  having  attempted  to  commit  on  tho  ponton  of 
tho  young  Tiridates  tho  assault  before  alluded  to,  fell  a  victim  to  tho 
vengeance  of  tlio  hrothers,  whence  resulted  tho  defection  of  tho  country 
of  tho  rurthiaus,  mid  the  birth  of  tho  Arsaci^im  kingdom,’  Agathoelos 
is  called  by  Syucellus,  ETrap^a  r»;9  TIspcriKfj'i,  while  Phot-ins  calls  him 
(under  an.  erroneous  name.)  ^inpd'Tnjv  avrrj1}  t»}s  Ka/racndvra, 

appointed  hy  Antioehus  Xlioos  ;  so  that  no  doubt  whatever  could  exist 
as  to  their  identity,  although,  until  tlio  discovery  of  the  coins,  tlioro 
was  no  third  evidence  whence  the  leurned  could  decide  between  tho 
two  names.  The  presumption  might  have,  been  iu  favor  of  Agathoelos, 
because  among  tho  body-guard  of  Alexander  wuh  found  an  Autyloous, 
*  son  of  Agathoelos,  who,  hy  tho  pro, vailing  custom  of  lus  country,  would 
liavo  named  his  son  Agathoelos,  after  his  own  father.’ 

M.  Raoul  Bochetto  proceed*}  to  identity  tlto  Epareh  of 
Persia  with  Diodotus,  or  Tlieodotus,  the  founder  of  the 
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Bactrian  independency ; — supposing  him  to  have  seized 
the  opportunity  of  striking  the  blow  during  the  confusion 
of  Antiochus’  war  with  Ptolemy,  and  while  he  was  on 
deputation  to  the  distant  provinces  of  the  Oxus, — that 
he  was  at  first  chary  of  placing  his  own  head  on  his  coin, 
contenting  himself  with  a  portrait  of  Bacchus,  and  his 
panther  on  the  reverse,  but  afterwards  emboldened  to 
adopt  the  full  insignia  of  royalty.  Thus,  according  to 
our  author,  a  singular  shift  of  authorities  took  place : 
Arsaees,  the  satrap  of  Parthia,  quits  that  place  and  sets 
up  for  himself  in  Persia,  in  consequence  of  the  aggres¬ 
sion  of  Diodotus  (or  Agathocles),  king  of  Baetria,  who 
had  originally  been  Epareh'of  Persia, — both  satraps  be¬ 
coming  Icings  by  this  curious  louleversommt  The  non¬ 
discovery  of  Theodotus’  medals  is  certainly  in  favor  of 
M.  Baoul  Pochette’s  argument,  but  the  present  fact  of  a 
Hindi  legend  on  his  coin  militates  strongly  against  his 
kingdom  being  thrown  exclusively  to  the  northward- 
By  allowing  it  to  include  Parthia  proper,  or  Seistan,  and 
the  provinces  of  the  Indus,  this  difficulty  would  be  got 
rid  of;  but  still  there  will  remain  the  anomaly  of  these 
Indian  legends  bein^  found  only  on  Agathocles,  and  Pan¬ 
taloon’ s  coins,  while  those  of  Menander,  who  is  known  to 
have  possessed  more  of  India  proper,  have  only  the  Pehlvi 
reverse.  Agathocles’  rule  must  have  included  a  sect  of 
Buddhists  somewhere,  for,  besides  the  letters,  we  find 
their  peculiar  symbol  present  on  many  of  the  ‘  panther  ’ 
coins.  At  any  rate,  we  have  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  our  alphabet  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  exactly 
as  it  exists  on  our  Indian  monuments,  which  is  all  that 
on  the  present  occasion  it  is  relevant  to  insist  upon.  .  .  . 


THE  EAltLY  BHILSA  ALPHABET 


[  Prinacp  then  gooa  cm  to  tost;  the  application  of  this  alphabet 
to  other  classes  of  inscriptions,  and  terminates  his  remarks  with — ] 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  regarding  the  alphabet, 
of  which  I  have  had  a  fount  prepared  while  this  article 
was  sotting  up  for  press. 

There  is  a  primitive  simplicity  in  the  form  of  many 
letter,  which  stamps  it  at  once  us  the  original  type 
whereon  tiro  more  complicated  structure  of  the  Sanskrit 
has  boon  founded.  If  carefully  analyzed,  each  member 
of  the  alphabet  will  ho- found  to  contain  the  element  of 
the  corresponding  member,  not .  only  of  the  Devanagarf, 
but  of  the  ICanauj,  the  Pali,  the  Tibetan,  the  Hula 
Kanara,  and  of  all  the  derivatives  from  the  Sanskrit  stock. 

But  this  is  not  all :  simplification  may  be  carried 
much  farther  by  due  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
alpliabot,  as  it  existed  even  at  this  early  stage,  and 
the  genius  of  its  construction,  ah  inilio ,  may  in  some 
measure  be  recognized  and  appreciated. 

First,  the  aspirated  letters  appear  to  have  been  formed 
in  most  cases  by  doubling  the  simple  characters ;  thus, 
<b  chh  is  the  double  of  d  ch ;  o  tli  is  the  double  of  <  t) 
D  dh  is  the  half  of  this ;  and  o  th  lithe  same  character 
with  a  dot  as  a  distinguishing  mark :  (this  may  account 
for  the  constant  interchange  of  the  c,  a,  o,  and  o,  in 
the  inscriptions).  Again :  t  dh  is  only  the  letter  h  pro¬ 
duced  from  below — -if  doubled,  it  would  have  been  con¬ 
founded  with  another  letter,  the  6.  The  •  aspirated  p  b 
is  merely  the  b  p  with  a  slight  mark,  sometimes  put  on 
the  outside,  either  right  or  left,1  hut  I  oannot.  yet  affirm 

1  [I  Have  allowed  Brinscp’s  original  speculations  on  tlio  structure  of  tins  alphabet 
to  stand  uncommented  upon;  and  lmvo  reserved  tor  rectification,  umlcr  liis  own  hand, 
in  tho  succeeding  artiolo,  wliatcvor  was  loft  imperfect  or  incomplete  in  this.] 
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that  this  mark  may  not  merely  denote  a  duplication  of 
the  letter  rather  than  an  aspiration — if,  indeed,  the  terms 
were  not  originally  equivalent ;  for  we  have  just  seen 
the  doubling  of  the  letter  made  to  denote  its  aspiration. 

The  Ich  seems  formed  from  the  g  rather  than  the  h : 
the  ffh  auAjh  are  missing  as  in  Tibetan,  and  appear  to 
bo  supplied  by  g  and  ohh  respectively :  Ih  is  anomalous, 
or  it  has  been  formed  from  the  d  by  adding  a  downward 
stroke. 

Again,  there  is  a  remarkable  analogy  of  form  in  the 
semi-vowels  r,  r,  l,  y,  i,  j,  -j,  u,  which  tends  to  prove 
their  having  been  framed  on  a  consistent  principle  :  the 
first  r  hardly  ever  occurs  in  the  Dihli  inscription,  but  it 
is  common  in  that  from  Girnar.  The  h  o  is  but  the  -o 
reversed :  the  ri ,  so  peculiar  to  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  is 
formed  by  adding  the  vowel  i  to  the  r,  thus,  i\ 

As  far  as  is  yet  known,  there  is  only  one  and 
one  s :  the  nasals  and  sibilants  had  not  therefore  been 
yet  separated  into  classes;  for  the  written  Pali  of  200 
years  later  possesses  at  least  the  various  n’s,  though*  it 
has  but  one  s. 

The  four  vowels, 'initials,  have  been  discovered,  >i,  >. 
>,  l;  a,  i,  e,  u.  The  second  seems  to  be  tho  skeleton  of 
the  third,  as  if  denoting  the  smallest  possible  vocal  sound. 
Of  the  medial  vowels  it  is  needless  to  speak,  as  their 
agreement  in  system  with  the  old  Nagari  was  long  since 
pointed  out.  The  two  long  vowels  i  and  w,  are  produced 
by  doubling  the  short  symbols.  Tho  visarga  is  of  doubt¬ 
ful  occurrence,  but  tho  anuswdra  is  constantly  employed ; 

1 1  thinic  flic  Grirnii-  and  Ceylon  inscriptions  will  bo  found  to  have  tho  other 
nasals  made  liy  the  modification  of  tho  primary  A  .  Thcro  arc  other  letters  in  these 
texts  not  found  in  tho  Lids  of  this  side  of  India. 
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and  when  before  in,  as  in  d-s  dhannna,  it  is  equivalent 
to  tlie  duplication  employed  in  tho  more  modern  Pali 
writing.  The  following,  then,  is  our  alphabet,  arranged 
in  tlio  ordinary  manner. 


Gutturals  . +  i  a  k  kh  g  gh  ng  mm 

Palatals  .  d  a.  e  .  ehchhj  ;/h  ng  ^  ^  ij"«r 

Cerebrals  .  (  o  ■*  d>  .  t  th  d  dh  n  u  ~3  E  bj 

Dentals  .  a  q  >  o  x  t  th  d  dh  n  w  ^  yt  w 

Labials  .  u  b  a  rt  a  p  ph  b  bh  in  w  ^  of 

Semivowels,  etc.  u,  i  -d  &  Aj  wy  r  l  vs  h  ^  ^  ’g 

Vowels  .  >i  :•  >  l  i‘  at  a  u  n  m  X  tC  ^  ^ 


Wo  might,  perhaps,  on  contemplation  of  those  forms, 
go  yet  farther  into  speculation  on  their  origin.  Thus  the 
g  may  bo  supposed  to  be  formed  of  tlio  two  strokes 
of  the  /f,  differently  disposed ;  the  j,  of  the  two  half 
curves  of  the  ch  superposed ;  the  two  d’tj 1  are  tho  same 
letter  turned  right  and  left  rospoctivoly ;  and  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  may  bo  remarked,  is  to  bo  met  with  in  other 
scions  of  the  Indian  alphabet.  Thus,  in  tho  Tibetan,  tho 
3  s,  a  sound ,  unknown  to  tho  Sanskrit,  is  made  by  in¬ 
verting  the  e,/;  the  cerebral  n,  by  inverting  the  dental 
^  n ;  and  the  cerebral  t,  th ,  by  inversion  of  the  dental 
>7  g  t  th. 

The  analogy  between  the  <  and  a  is  not  so  groat  in 
this  alphabet  as  in  what  we  have  imagined  to  bo  its 
successor,  in  which  the  essential  part  of  tho  (£)  t  is  tho  ( 
placed  downwards  In  the  same  manner,  tho  con¬ 
nection  of  tho  labials,  p  and  b,  is  more  visible  in  tho  old 
Ceylonese,  the  Kanauj,  and  even  tho  Tibetan  alphabets  ; 

1  It  is  worth  observation  Lliat  tho  dental  d  of  the  inscriptions  corresponds  in  form 
to  tho  modern  oorohral,  and  vico  vm&. 
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the  q  b  being  merely  the  u  p  closed  at  the  top  ;  and  in 
square  Pali  u  and 

Thus,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  matter  critically, 
we  are  insensibly  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  written 
characters  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  elements, 
as  +,  d,  (,  f,  j.,  u.  a,  i,  4  and  a;  besides  the  vowels «,  >,  l. 
Or,  perhaps,  in  lieu  of  this  arrangement,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  adopt  one  element  as  representative  of  each  of 
the  seven  classes  of  letters.  "We  shall  thus  come  to  the 
very  position  long  ago  advanced  by  lambulus  the 
traveller. 

lambulus  was  antecedent,  says  Dr.  Vincent,  to  Dio¬ 
dorus  ;  and  Diodorus  was  contemporary  with  Augustus. 
He  made,  or  pretended  to  have  made,  a  voyage  to  Ceylon, 
and  to  have  lived  there  seven  years.  Nine  facts  men¬ 
tioned  by  him  as  characteristic  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  though  doubted  much  in  former  days,  have  been 
confirmed  by  later  experience :  a  tenth  fact  the  learned 
author  of  the  ‘  Periplns 7  was  obliged  to  leave  to  future 
inquiry, — namely,  “whether  the  particulars  of  the  alpha 
bet  of  Ceylon  may  not  have  some  allusion  to  truth :  for, 
ho  says,  ‘the  characters  are  originally  only  seven,  but 
by  four  varying  forms  or  combinations  they  become 
twenty-eight.7  77 1 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  describe  the  conditions  of  the 
Indian  alphabetical  system  more  accurately  than  Iambu- 
lus  has  done  in  his  short  summary,  which  proves  to  be 
not  only  true  in  the  general  sense  of  the  classification  of 
the  letters,  but  exact  as  to  the  origin  and  formation  of 
the  symbols.  As  regards  the  discussion  of  the  edict  of 

1  Vincent’s  ‘ Tenpins  of  tie  Erythrcnn  Sea.’ 
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Devanampiyatissa,  the  testimony  of  lamlmlus  is  invalu¬ 
able,  because  it  proves  that  written  characters — our 
■written  characters — were  then  in  use  (notwithstanding 
the  Buddhist  boohs  were  not  made  up  till  two  centuries 
later :)  and  it  establishes  the,  credit  of  a  much  vituperated 
individual,  who  has  been  so  lightly  spoken  of,  that  Wilford 
endeavours  to  identify  hi) n  with  BintUnul  the  Bailor,  and 
other  equally  marvellous  travellers  ! 

[  Though  not  strictly  susceptible  of  classification  with  numis¬ 
matic  developments,  I  am  anxious  to  aswwiatc  with  .bones  I’vin- 
sop’s  other  contributions  to  the  historical  antiquities  of  India, 
Ilia  moat  interesting  discovery  of  the  names  of  t  he.  curly  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  the  lapidary  monuments  of  Asoka, 
the  grandson  of  .Chandrugupta.] 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NAME  OF  AXTHH’HUS  THE  GREAT, 

IN  TWO  OE  THE  EDICTS  OF  ASOKA.,  KINO  OF  INDIA. 

(Head  at  tho  Mooting  of  tlm  Asiutio  Society  of  Hi-ngnl,  mi  tlm  7tli  March,  lSliS.) 

As  long  as  the  study  of  Indian  antiquities  coniines  itself  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  Indian  history,  it  must  lie  confessed  that,  it  possesses  little, 
attraction  for  the  general  student,  who  is  apt  to  regard  tho  labor 
expended  on  the  disentanglement  of  perplexing  and  contradieiory  mazes 
of  fiction,  aa  loading  only  to  the  substitution  of  vague  and  dry  proba¬ 
bilities  for  poetical,  albeit  extravagant,  fable.  Rut  the  moment  any 
namo  or  event  turns  up  in  the  course  of  such  speculations,  oileving  a 
plausible  point  of  connection  between  the  legends  of  India  and  the 
rational  histories  of  Greece  or  Rome, — a  collision  between  tlm  fortunes 
of  an  eastern  and  a  western  hero, — forthwith  a  speedy  and  spreading 
interest  is  excited,  which  cannot  bo  satisfied  until  tlm  subject  is 
thoroughly  sifted  by  tho  examination  of  nil  the  ancient  works,  western 
and  eastern,  that  can  throw  concurrent  light  mi  the  mutter  at  issue. 
Such  was  tho  engrossing  interest  which  attended  tho  identification  of 
Sandracottus  with  Chandrugupta,  in  tlm  days  of  Sir  Win.  Jones:  such 
the  ardour  with  which  tho  Sanskrit  was  studied,  and  is  still  studied,  by 
philologists  at  homo,  after  it  was  discovered  to  hear  an  intimate  relation 
to  tho  classical  languages  of  ancient  Europe,  Such,  more  recently,  has 
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been  the  curiosity  excited,  on  Tumour’s  throwing  open  the  hitherto 
sealed  page  of  the  Buddhist  historians  to  the  development  of  Indian 
monuments  and  Pauranic  records. 

Tho  discovery  I  was  mysolf  so  fortunate  as  to  make,  last  year,  of 
the  alphabet  of  tho  Dililf  Pillar  Inscription,  led  immediately  to  results  ! 
of  hardly  loss  consideration  to  tho  learned  world.  Dr.  Mill  regarded 
these  inscriptions  as  all  but  certainly  demonstrated  relics  of  tho  classical 
periods  of  Indian  literature.  This  slight  remainder  of  doubt  has  been 
since  removed  by  the  identification  of  Piyndasi  as  Asoka,  which  we  also 
owe  to  Tumour’s  successful  researches;  and,  dating  from  an  epoch 
thus  happily  achieved,  wo  have  since  succeeded  in  tracing  the  name  of 
tho  grandson  of  the  same  king,  Dasaratha,  at  Gaya,  in  tke  same  old 
character;  and  tho  names  of  Honda  and  Ailas,  and  perhaps  Yijaya,  in 
the  Kalinga  caves :  while  on  Baetrinn  coins  we  have  been  rewarded 
with  finding  the  purely  Greek  names  of  Agathocles  and  Pantaleon,  ” 
faithfully  rendered  in  the  same  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Hindfis. 

I  have  now  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  another  link  of  tke 
same  chain  of  discovery,  which  will,  if  I  do  not  deceive  mysolf,  create  a 
yet  stronger  degree  of  general  interest  in  the  labours,  and  of  confidence 
in  tho  deductions,  of  our  antiquarian  members  than  any  that  has  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  I  feel  it  so  impossible  to  keep  this  highly  singular  discovery 
to  myself  that  I  risk  the  imputation  (which  has  been  not  unjustly  cast 
upon  me  in  the  course  of  my  late  undigested  disclosures),  of  bringing 
it  forward  in  a  very  immature  shape,  and,  perhaps,  of  hereafter  being 
obliged  to  retract  a  portion  of  what  I  advance.  Yet  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  former  communication  to  the  Society,  have  I  to  fear  any 
material  alteration  in  their  general  bearing,  though  improvements  in 
reading  and  translation  must  of  course  be  expected  as  I  become  more 
familiar  with  characters  and  dialects  unknown  for  ages  past  even  to 
the  natives  themselves,  and  entirely  new  to  my  own  study. 

A  year  ago,  as  the  Society  will  remember,  Mr.  Watlien  kindly  sent  t 
me  a  reduced  copy  of  tho  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions  on  a  rook  at  j 
Girniir  (Giri-nagara)  near  Jumigark,  in  Gujarat,  which  had  been  taken  : 
on  cloth  by  tho  ltev.  Dr.  Wilson,  President  of  tho  Bombay  Literary  i 
Society.  He  also  sent  a  copy  to  M.  Jacqnet  of  Paris,  which  I  dare  say ' 
before  tins  has  been  turned  to  good  account. 

After  completing  the  reading  of  tho  Pillar  Inscriptions,  my  attention 
was  naturally  turned  to  these  in  tho  same  character  from  the  west  of  ' 
India,  hut  I  soon  found  that  the  copy  sent  was  not  sufficiently  well 
done  to  be  thoroughly  made  out ;  and  I  accordingly  requested  Mr.  ' 
Wilson  to  favour  mo  with  the  facsimile  itself,  which,  with  the  most 
liberal  frankness,  he  immediately  sent  round  under  a  careful  hand  by 
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sea.  Meanwhile  Lieut.  Kittoe  had,  us  you  are  also  aware,  made  the 
important  discovery  of  a  long  series  of  inscriptions  in  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  at  a  plane  called  Dhaulf,  in  Katak.  Those  -were  in  so  mutilated 
a  state  that  I  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  sift  their  contents  ;  and 
they  were  put  aside,  at  any  rate  until  a  more  premising  portion  of  my 
labour  should  bo  accomplished. 

1  had  just  groped  my  way  through  the  (Jirnar  text,  which  proved 
to  ho,  like  that  of  the  pillars,  a  series  of  edicts  promulgated  by  Anoka, 
hut  essentially  dilibrait  both  in  language  niul  in  purport.  When  1  took 
up  the  Kulak  inscriptions,  of  which  Lieut.  Kittoe  hud  been  engaged 
in  making  a  lithographic  copy  for  my  journal,  to  my  surprise  and  joy 
I  discovered  that  the  greater  part,  of  these  inscriptions  (all,  indeed,  save 
the  first  and  last  paragraphs,  which  were  enclosed  in  distinguishing 
frames),  was  identical  with  the  inscription  at  fiiniav.  And*  thus,  as  1 
had  had  five  copies  of  the  Pillar  Inscription  to  collate  together  for  a 
correct  text,  a  most  extraordinary  chance’ had  now  thrown  before  me 
two  copies  of  the  rock  edicts  to  aid  me  in  a  similar  task  !  Then!  was, 
however,  one  groat  variance  in  the  parallel ;  for,  while  the  pillars  were 
almost  identical  letter  for  letter,  the  Uirnar  and  Katak  texts  turned 
out  to  ho  only  se  in  substance,  the  language  and  alphabet  having  both 
vory  notable  and  characteristic  differences. 

Having  promised  thus  much  in  explanation  of  the  manner  of  my 
discovery,  I  must  now  <juit  the.  general  subject  for  a  time,  to  single 
out  tho  particular  passage  in  the  inscriptions  which  is  f.o  form  tho 
theme  of  my  present  communication. 

Tho  second  tablet  at  (Hrnar  is  in  vory  good  preservation ;  every 
letter  is  legible,  and  hut  two  or  three  are  in  any  way  dubious.  This 
paragraph  at  Aswastuma,  which  I  found  to  correspond  therewith,  is 
far  from  being  in  so  good  a  state ;  nevertheless,  when  the  extant  letters 
are  interlined  with  tho  more  perfect  Girnar  text,  they  will  ho  seen  to 
confirm  tho  most  important  passage,  while  they  throw  a  corroborative 
evidence  upon  tho  remainder,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  instruction  on 
the  respective  idioms  in  which  tho  two  are  couched. 

The  edict  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  medical  ad¬ 
ministration  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  supreme  sovereign  of 
India,  at  one  of  which  wo  may  smile  in  tho  present  day,  for  it  includes 
both  man  and  beast ;  hut  this  we  know  to  he  in  accordance  with  the. 
,  fastidious  humanity  of  tho  Buddhist  creed,  and  wo  must  therefore  make 
due  allowance  for  a  state  of  society  and  of  opinions  altogether  different 
from  our  own . - 

TH\NST,ATtOX. 

“Everywhere  within  the  conquered  provinces  of  Rfija  Eiyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the 
gods,  as  well  as  in  tho  parts,  occupied  by  the  faithful,  such  as  Cholu,  Pitja,  Satiyapntra, 
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and  Ketalaputra,  even  as  far  as  Tambapannf  (Ceylon) — and  moreover,  within  the 
dominions  of  Antioclius  the  Greek  (of  which  Antioclius’  generals  are  the  rulers)— 
everywhere  the  hoaven-hclovetl  RSja  Piyadasi’s  double  system  of  medical  aid  is 
established,  both,  medical  aid  for  men,  and  medical  aid  for  animals :  togetkor  with 
medicaments  of  all  sorts,  which  are  suitable  for  men,  and  suitable  for  animals.  And 
whorover  thoro  is  not  (such  provision),  in  all  such  places  thoy^tro  to  bo  prepared, 
and  to  bo  planted ;  both  root-drugs  and  horbs,  whomsoever  thero  is  not  (a  provision 
of  thorn)  in  all  such  places  shall  they  ho  dopositod  and  planted. 

“  And  in  the  public  highways  wells  are  to  be  dug,  and  trees  to  bo  planted,  for  the 
accommodation  of  men  and  animals.” 

Many  things  are  deserving  of  comment  in  this  short  edict.  .  .  . 

But  the  principal  fact  which  arrests  attention  in  this  very  curious  , 
proclamation,  is  its  allusion  to  Antioclius  the  Yona  (Sanskrit,  Yavarn)  j 
or  ‘  Greek  ’  king.  The  name  occurs  four  times  over,  with  only  one  ; 
variation  in  the  spelling,  where,  in  lieu  of  Antiyako  we  have  Antiyofa, 
a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  Greek.  The  final  o  is  the  regular  Pali 
conversion  of  the  Sanskrit  nominative  masculine  termination  as,  or  the 
Greek  os.  In  the  Pillar  dialeet  the  visarga  of  the  Sanskrit  is  replaced 
by  the  vowel  e,  as  we  see  in  the  interlined  reading,  Antiyako.  Again, 
the  interposition  of  the  semivowel  y  between  the  two  Greek  vowels  i  and 
o  is  exactly  what  I  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  writing  of  the  words 
AgatJmklayoj  and  Pantalawanta  for  and  IIa.vTaXeovTO<; 

on  the  coins.  All  this  evidence  would  of  itself  bias  my  choice  towards 
the  reading  adopted,  even  were  it  possible  to  propose  any  other;  hut 
although  I  havo  placed  the  sentence,  exactly  transcribed  in  the 
Devondgarl  character,  in  the  pandit’s  hand,  he  could  not,  without  the 
alteration  of  very  many  letters,  convert  it  to  any  other  meaning,  how¬ 
ever  strained.  And  were  there  still  any  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind,  it 
would  be  removed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Katak  version,  which  intro¬ 
duces  between  Antiyako  and  Yona  the  word  n&ma, — malting  the  precise 
sense  '  the  Yona  raja,  by  name  Antioehus.’ 

[  I  transcribe  so  much  of  the  duplicate  version  of  the 
original,  since  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  decipherment 
of  the  Arian  inscription  at  Kapur  di  Giri,  as  in  any  way  affects 
the  historical  value  of  the  document,  together  with  Professor 
Wilson’s  commentary  and  revision  of  Prinsep’s  translation. 
The  Professor’s  opening  remarks  explain  the  derivation  and 
arrangement  of  the  parallel  texts,  inserted  in  extenso  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.] 

In  order  to  exhibit  with  as  much  distinctness  as  possible  tbe 
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language  of  the  inscriptions  ....  I  lnavo  placed  the  several  inscriptions 
in  parallel  lines,  in  order  to  bring  the  words  of  each  in  juxta-poaition 
as  far  as  was  practicable.  They  accordingly  form  four  lines.  Tho 
nppor  lino  represents  Mr,  I’rinsop’s  original  readings,  as  published  in 
tho  Journal  of  tty  Asiatic  Society  of  .Bengal,  vol,  vi.,  p.  228,  and  abovo 
tho  lino,  in  a  smaller  character,  arc  inserted  his  subsequent  corrections, 
ns  given  in  a  copy  of  tho  Journal,  corrected  by  himself,  and  placed  at  Mr. 
Farris’s  disposal,  by  his  brother,  Mr.  It.  T.  1,’rinsop.  fhuull  numerals 
rofor  to  tho  linos  of  our  own  lithographed  copy.  This  lino  I  havo 
dosignatod  G  «.  Tho  second  lino  is  the  representation  of  tho  copy 
lithographed  (in  tlio  'J'our.  Koy.  As.  See.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  153),  and 
which  I  have  generally  referred  to  as  Mr.  Westorgaard’s  copy,  as  he 
has  tho  larger  shmc  in  it.  This  is  marked  G  h.  Tho  third  lino  marked 
D  repeats  tho  Dhauli  inscription,  as  given  by  Mr.  Priusop.  Wo  havo 
not  yet  boon  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  a  second  and  revised  tran¬ 
script,  although  it  is  very  desirable.  Tho  lower  lino  is  marked  K, 
as  being  rendered  into  Itemau  letters  from  tbo  lithographed  copy  of 
tho  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription.  The  small  figures  hero  also  refer  to 
tho  linos  of  tho  original.  Whoro  blanks  occur  in  either  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  tlioy  aro  denoted  by  asterisks  (dots  aro  used  in  this  work): 
whoro  words  are  wanting  for  tlio  collation,  although  thoro  is  no  blank 
in  tho  inscription,  a  line  (of  dots)  supplies  tlioir  place. 


G  a  ‘Savata 
G  b  Savata 
D  .  avata 


vijitomhi 

vijitamhi 

viraitainsi 


dovfi  un 
devinam 
(lovfmam 
duvanam 

Clioda 

Chodii. 


K  /Skvatam 

G  a  Jevamapfipavantosu  yatlih. 

G  b  cvamapipfivantcsu  yathft 

D  .  .  . 

K . yl 


piyasa  Kyadusino  rnno 

piyasa  l’iyailasino  rano 

piyasa  Tiyadasino  .  . 

priyosa  Priyiulaijisa  raja 

1‘ida  Satiyaputo 

Pfiulft  Satiyaputo 


Glalaya  Saiiya  putra 


G  a  Kotaloputo,  a  Tamba^anni  Antiyako 

G  b  KotalaputO,  a  Tambaponi  Antiyako 

D . tiyokc  life 

K  oka  Koralamiraft-a  Tambapnni  Antiyofot  i 


yona  vfija  ye 
yona  vfija  yo 
yona  lfiju  yfi 
yona  raja  yo 


G  a  v&pi 
G  b  vfi  pi 
D  va.. 
IC  eba 


tasa  Antiyaknsa 

tnsa  Antiyakasfi 

. .  sa  Antiyokaaa 

tasa  Antiyokaaa 


sfimipam  rfijfmo 
aiunantfi  lajOno 
samata  rajaya 


The  portion  of  tlio  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription,  which  corresponds  with  tho  second 
Tablot  of  Giiniir  and  Dhauli,  is  loss  imperfect  than  that  which  answers  to  tho  first 
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Tablet,  and  In  tbe  few  blanks  which  occur,  it  admits  of  being  conjecturally  com¬ 
pleted  without  any  great  violence. 

There  are,  however,  several  omissions  as  compared  with  the  Girnar  sculpture, 
which  arc  apparently  intentional,  constituting  a  variety  in  tho  language,  though  not 
in  tho  general  purport  of  the  inscriptions.  Tho  inscriptions  corrospond  also  in  tho 
chief  point  of  interest,  tho  mention  of  Antiochus,  the  Yona  Itftja. 

Tho  inscription  commences  with  tho  phrase,  Savata  vyitc,  followed  by  a  short 
blank,  which  may  be  filled  up,  -without  much  risk  of  orror,  by  tho  sylhtblo  mhi,  of 
the  Girnhr  Tablet — 1  every wboro  in  tho  conquered  countries;’ — which  is  followod  by 
tho  usual  designation  ‘  of  the  bolovod  of  tho  gods  ’  Piyadasi,  tho  genitivo  being  as 
before,  Friyadafisa  :  the  word  1  countries,’  it  may  bo  prosumed,  is  understood  in  all 
the  inscriptions, 

IVe  have  no  equivalent  for  what  follows,  which  is  read  by  Mr.  Prinsop,  evrnna- 
pdpavmtem.  In  Westergaord’s  copy  it  might  bo  read,  main  pdchantem,  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  only  warn  api  paohantesu  (for  pratymteshu)  ‘  also  oven  in  tbe  bordering 
countries,’  not  os  Prinsop  proposes,  ‘  as  well  as  in  tho  parts  occupied  by  tho  faithful.’ 
Nor  have  we  any  equivalent  for  Ohoda,  oonjoctured  by  Prinsop  to  bo  that  portion  of 
tho  south  of  India  which  is  known  as  Chola,  or  Oholomandala,  whonco  our  Coro¬ 
mandel. 

Instead  of  Fidtt,  which  requires  to  he  corrected  to  Fddd,  wo  havo  Falaya,  and 
then  Satiya  pulra  oha  Keralcmputra  Tamliapmi,  in  near  approach  to  Sutiya  puto 
Ketalaputd  and  Tambapml,  words  which  have  boon  thought  intended  to  designate  places 
in  the  south  of  India,  but  of  which  tho  two  first,  Falaya  and  Satiya-puto ,  are  now  and 
unknown.  Kerala  is  no  doubt  a  name  of  Malabar,  as  Chola  is  of  tho  opposite  coast ; 
but  we  also  find  both  words,  in  combination  with  others,  designating  countries  or 
people  in  tho  north-west,  as  Kamboja,  Yuvana,  Chola,  Muvnla,  Kerala,  $fika.  (Gana- 
Pfithra,  referring  to  a  sitra  of  Phnini,  1.  1.  175.)  Tambapani  it  has  boon  proposed 
to  identify  with  Tkmrapavni,  or  Coylon,  but  furthor  research  may  also  romovo  that 
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part,  either  in  the  anginal  or  the  copy.  I>nt  admitting  a  eimourrcnt  rending,  we  stUl 
want  a  connecting  word,  and  it  is  nut  specified  what  these  neighbours  or  depoudunts 
of  Antioehus  are  to  do.  Vo  may  presume  that  they  are  cipevled  to  attend  to  the 
object  of  the  edict,  or  they  may  ho  comprehended  in  the  list,  of  the  navirtu  vijite,  1  tho 
conquered.* 

rummstiii  'i'iUNst,.vtWN. 
fu  all  tho  subjugated  (territories)  of  tint 
King  I'riyadasi,  tile  beloved  of  the  gods, 
and  also  in  the  bordering  ummlrics,  us 
(Olioda),  L'lduyii,  (or  l’arayu),  Katya- 
putrti,  Kontliipulrn,  Tamhapuni  (it  is  pro- 
claimed),  anil  Antioelms  by  name,  the 
Yima  (orYavana)  Unjii,ulid  those  priaees 
who  are  near  to  (or  allied  with)  that 
monarch,  universally  (are  apprised)  that 
(two  designs  have  been  cherished  by  1’ii- 
yndusi ;  one  design)  regarding  men,  and 
ono  relating  to  animals;  and  whatever 
herbs  avo  useful  to  men  or  useful  to  ani- 


CONTINUATION  OF  REMARKS  ON  THE  EDICTS  OP  TIYA- 
DASI,  OR  ASOKA,  THE  BUD  1)1  US?  MONARCH  OF  INDIA, 
PRESERVED  ON  THE  CHRNA'R  HOOK  IN  THE  GUJARAT 
PENINSULA,  AND  ON  THE  I  MIAUL  I.'  NOOK  IN  .KATAK;  • 
WITH  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  PTOLEMY'S  NAME  THEREIN. 

(Kend  at  tho  meeting  of  tho  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  on  tho  4th  April,  1S38), 

In  continuation  of  tho  discovery  I  had  tho  pleasure  of  bringing  to 
tho  notice  of  tho  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  1  am  now  enabled  to 
announce  that  tho  edicts  ill  tho  ancient  character  from  Gujarat  do  not 
confino  their  mention  of  Greek  sovereigns  to  Antioehus  the  ally  of 
Asoka,  but  that  they  oontaiu  an  allusion,  equally  authentic  and  distinct, 
to  ouo  of  tho  Ptolemies  of  Egypt !  Tho  edict  containing  this  highly 
curious  passage  is  in  a  mutilated  condition  mid  at  tho  very  cud  of  tho 
inscription,  which  will  account  for  its  having  hitherto  escaped  my 
attention.  As  I  propose  to  lay  before  tho  Society  a  brief  account  of  tho 
whole  of  tho  Girndr  inscription,  I  will  do  no  moro  than  mention  tho 
fact  at  present,  reserving  the  particulars  until  I  come  to  tho  actual 
position  of  the  passage  on  tho  Btono.  ,  .  . 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a  duplicate  of 
the  Gujarat  inscription,  at  Dhaulf,  in  Katak. 

The  divided  sentences,  or,  as  I  shall  for  the  present  venture  to  call 
them,  the  edictB,  which  are  common  to  Ginj&r  and  to  Dhaulf,  are  eleven 


F" 


nf  tiju  I’iyudw-i,  thu  luduvi 


l  Of 


by  tlip  liiitbl'ul,  uiti-h  as  t’ludii,  Filin,  Mali, 
yuputv.i,  and  IvetaUiputni,  even  us  far  us 
Tuiuhiipimui  (<  Vyhoi) ;  ami  iiimvovcr, 
within  tin1  dumiuiaiis  uf  Anliuehus,  tho 
(.5  reek  (uf  which  Auliwtms*  gunernlunro 
ilium)- -everywhere  t 


biv 


t  Viv 


iluiildu  Hysti 


established ;  both  medical 
i'ii.  anil  medical  aid  lor  animals; 
with  the  medicaments  nf  all  sorts, 
c  suitable  I'or  men,  and  suitable 
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in  number.  Erom  the  first  to  tie  tenth  they  keep  pace  together :  the 
only  difference  being  that  while,  at  Gimir,  each  ia  surrounded  by  an 
engraved  line  as  a  frame ;  at  Dhauli,  the  beginning  of  each  edict  is 
marked  by  a  short  dash.  The  regular  succession  is  then  interrupted 
by  three  interpolations  at  Girnar;  after  which,  the  fourteenth  edict 
of  that  series  is  found  to  correspond  with  the  eleventh  or  concluding 
one  of  the  same  sot  at  Dhauli. 

The  three  missing  edicts  are  more  than  compensated  at  Dhauli  by 
the  introduction  of  two  others  not  found  at  Girnar,  one  at  the  end 
enclosed  in  a  frame,  and  one  on  the  left  hand  of  the  same  rock  on  a 
larger  scale  of  sculpture ;  but  both  of  these  being  of  a  totally  different 
purport,  and  being  quite  unconnected  with  the  rest,  I  shall  postpone 
for  separate  consideration. 

That  the  edicts  are  of  different  dates  is  proved  by  the  actual  mention 
of  the  year  of  Eiyadasi’s  reign,  in  which  several  of  them  were  published. 
Two  of- them  are  dated  in  the  tenth1  and  two  in  the  twelfth  year  after 
his  cibhiseh  or  consecration,  which  we  learn  from  Tumour's  Pali  history 
did  not  take  plaee  until  the  fourth  year  of  his  succession  to  the  throne 
of  his  father,  Bindusaro.  Only  one  of  the  pillar  edicts  is  dated  in  the 
twelfth  year ;  the  remainder,  generally,  bearing  the  dote  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  year ;  and  one  containing  both,  as  if  contradicting,  at  the  later 
epoch,  what  had  been  published  fifteen  years  before.  Erom  this  evi¬ 
dence  we  must  conclude  that  the  Gujarat  and  Katak  inscriptions  have 
slightly  the  advantage  in  antiquity  over  the  Xdts  of  Dihll  and  Allah¬ 
abad  :  but,  again,  in  the  order  of  sequenoe,  we  find  edicts  of  the  twelfth 
year  preceding  those  of  the  tenth ;  and  we  learn  expressly  from  the 
fourteenth  edict  that  the  whole  were  engraven  at  one  time.  Their 
preservation  on  rooks  and  pillars  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  after  order,  when  some  re-arrangement  was  probably 
made  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  subjects. 

The  copy  that  emanated  from  the  palace  must,  however,  have  been 
modified  according  to  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  opposite  parts  of 
India  to  which  it  was  transmitted,  for  there  is  a  marked  and  peculiar 
difference,  both  in  the  grammar  and  in  the  alphabet  of  the  two  texts, 
which  demands  a  more  lengthened  examination  than  I  con  afford  to 
introduce  in  this  place.  I  shall,  however,  presently  recur  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  at  least,  give  the  explanation  of  those  new  characters  which 
I  have  been  obliged  to  cut  in  order  to  print  the  Girnar  text,  and  which, 
in  fact,  render  the  alphabet  as  complete  as  that  of  the  modem  Pdli, 

1  I  use  these  terms  as  more  consonant  to  our  idiom :  the  correct  translation  is 
1  having  been  consecrated  ten  and  t¥elve  years,'  so  that  the  actual  period  is  one  year 
later  in  our  mode  of  reckoning. 
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wanting  only  the  two  additional  sibilants  of  the  Dovonagnri,  and  some 
of  the  vowels . 

There  is  another  paragraph  at  Girniir  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
loft  hand,  which  I  havo  numbered  as  the  thirteenth,  because  it  scenm 
naturally  to  follow  tho  paragraph  about  conversions  ;  and  like  the  two 
foregoing  it  is  omitted  at  llhaulf.  From  the  mutilated  statu  of  tho  rock 
in  this  pluco  it  is  difficult  to  put  together  tho  context  of  tho  entire  para¬ 
graph;  but  insulated  phrases  are  intelligible  enough,  and  are  much  in 
tho  sumo  strain  as  the  main  inscription,  repeating  the  usual  maxim  of 
duty  to  purouts,  humanity  to  animals,  mid  liberality  to  priests . 

But  tliero  is  a  further  passage  in  this  Gujarat  edict  more  enloulated 
to  rivot  our  attention  than  all  that  I  have  hrieily  alluded  to  above,  or 
even  than  tho  mention  of  Antiochus  in  the  second  on  medical  edict. 
Although  wo  might  be  agreeably  surprised  ut  finding  the  name,  of  a 
Greek  prince  of  Syria  preserved  in  the  proclamation  of  a  Hindu  sove¬ 
reign,  there  wore  circumstances  of  alliance  and  connection  in  tho 
histories  of  tho  Macedonian  provinces  and  of  India,  which  immediately 
explained  away  tho  wonder,  and  satisfied  us  as  to  the  likelihood  of  tho 
fact ' but  I  am  now  about  to  produce  evidence  that  Asoka’s  nequaint- 
ano,o  with  geography  was  not  limited  to  Asia,  and  that  his  expansive 
benovolcnco  towards  living  creatures  extended,  at  least  in  intention,  to 
another  quarter  of  tho  globo ; — that  his  religious  ambition  sought  to 
apostolize  Egypt ; — and  that  wo  must  hereafter  look  for  traces  of  tho  in¬ 
troduction  of  Buddhism  into  tho  fortilo  regions  of  tlio  Nile,  so  prolific  of 
metapdiysical  discussions  from  tho  earliest  ages ! 

Tho  lino  to  which  I  allude  is  tho  fifth  from  the  bottom.  Something 
is  lost  at  its  commencement,  but  tho  letters  extant  arc,  with  low  ex¬ 
ceptions,  quite  distinct,  and  as  follow : — 

aarew*  d-u.  dc-r  rt-i  aihd  d  w/H-id  aAd  •  •  •  i-Dci^Ad  <oaa 

OJirb  D-tr-Uji- ALA  A1AA  G'dA 

...  Tom  rdjd  paran  cha,  tern  Ohaptdro  rajdna,  Turmndyo  cha,  Qongakem  cha, 
Magd  cha, 

.  .  .  idhdparado  ( so )  mchasamta  Scvdnampiyasa  dhammdnusss(m  aimvalaro  yata 
pdndati  (?  dharmasnstin  anuvartatc  yatra  p&dyato). 

‘  And  the  Greek  king  besides,  by  whom  the  ClmpMi  kings,  Ptolomaios,  and  Gongn- 
kenos  (?)  and  Magaa,’— (hero  wo  may  supply  the  connection)—' lmvo  boon  induced  to 
permit  that — ’ 1 

‘  Both  here  and  in  foreign  countries,  ovorywlioro  (tlio  people)  follows  the  doctrine 
of  the  religion  of  Dovtaimpiya  ■whoresoovor  it  reachoth.’ 
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The  sight  of  my  former  Mead,  the  yona  rdf  a  (whom,  if  he  should 
not  turn  out  to  be  Antiochus  the  ally,  I  shall  shortly  find  another  name 
for),  drew  my  particular  attention  to  what  followed ;  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  with  this  help,  not  to  recognize  the  name  of  Ptolemy  even  in 
the  disguise  of  Turamayo.  The  r  is  however  doubtful ;  and  I  think, 
on  second  examination,  it  may  turn  out  an  l,  which  will  make  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  ,namo  complete.  The  word  rdjd.no,  and  its  adjectivo 
ehaptdro,  being  both  in  tiro  plural,  made  it  necessary  that  other  names 
should  follow,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  elm.  The  next  name  was  evidently  imperfect ;  the  syllabic  letter, 
read  as  gon,  if  turned  on  one  side  would  be  rather  an,  and  the  next,  too 
short  for  a  g,  might,  by  restoring  the  lost  part  above,  be  made  into  ti : 
I  therefore  inclined  to  read  this  name  Antikono  for  Antigo¬ 

nus  ;  and,  assuming  that  ehaptdro  was  a  corruption  of  chatwdro,  ‘  four,’ 
to  understand  the  passage  as  alluding  to  a  treaty  with  the  four  princi¬ 
pal  divisions  of  the  Alexandrine  monarchy,  two  of  which  in  the  time 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  were  governed  by  princes  of  these  names,  viz. : 
Antigonus,  in  Macedonia,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  in  Egypt.  The 
fourth  name,  however,  thus  remained  inexplicable ;  while  on  the  stone 
it  was  even  more  clear  than  the  others,  Magd.  ...  It  seems,  therefore, 
more  rational  to  refer  the  allusion  in  our  edict  to  the  former  period 
[b.o.  260],  and  so  far  modify  the  theory  I  have  lately  adopted1  on 
primd  facie  evidence  of  the  treaty  of  Asoka  with  Antiochus  the  Great, 
as  to  transfer  it  to  the  original  treaty  with  one  of  his  predecessors,  the 
first  or  second  of  the  same  name,  Soter  or  Theos,  of  whom  the  former 
may  have  the  preference,  from  his  close  family  connexion  with  both 
Ptolemy  and  Magas.  ...  I  say  nothing  of  the  intermediate  name, 
Gongakena  or  Antigonus,  because  I  cannot  be  certain  of  its  correct 
spelling.  Antigonus  Gonatus  had  much  to  do  with  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  but  he  could  not  well  be  set  down  among  its  kings. 

[  I  again  take  advantage  of  Prof.  Wilson’s  most  elaborate 
revision  of  Prinsep’s  original  translation  of  this  Tablet,  prefixing 
the  Komanized  variants  of  the  different  texts.  ] 


K  sanyatam  Antiyoko  nama  yona 

G  S  0 . '  ..  yona 

K  Antiyokcna  clmturo  I  I  I  |  rajano 
Go  „  „  chaptkro  „  „  rkjfmo 

GJ  „  „  chattii-o  „  „  r&j&no 


raja  parancka  tena 

rkja  pamnoha  tona 

rtja  paranoia  tona 

Turamara  nama  An- 

Turamayo  oha  An- 

Turam&ya  cha  An- 
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K  tikona  nanm  Mako  nunm  Alikuswuiri  mima  likhichha 

Go  ta£°a  elm  Magfi  elm  .  .  .  0 . 

G  i  takana  dm  Maga  dm  . 

The  division  of  tho  Gi:  n!i  1  s  1  it  i  inhered  by  I’rinsep  as  thirtocn,  finds  a 
counterpart  at  Kapur  di  Giri ;  hut,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  nf  a  nature  to  supply 
tho  defeats  and  imperfections  of  the  Girnfir  tuhlet.  As  mentioned  !>y  i'rinsep,  the 
rock  at  Girnfir  is  ut  this  part  so  much  mutilated,  that  it  is  ditlleult  to  put  together  the. 
context  of  tins  entire  tablet:  portions  of  the  inscription  are  wanting  ul  either  end  nf 
each  lino,  especially  at  the  beginning,  liut  the  middle  portions  are  tolerably  perfect. 
The  rock  at  Kapur  di  Giri  lias  not  apparently  suffered  mueh  mutilation,  mid  the  in¬ 
scription  is  oimseipieiilly  more  complete,  supplying  the  words  etfaeni  from  that  lit 
Girnfir ;  hut  it  is  not  only  in  this  respect  that  it  exceeds  in  length  the  Girnfir  inscrip¬ 
tion,  Thcro  arc  evidently  additional  passages  which  the  tatter  does  not  eontain,  and 
which  intervono  between  wlmt  arc  apparently  intended  for  the  same  passages  in  both 
places  j  on  tho  other  hand,  thcro  arc  several  obliterations  or  dclieiourirs  in  the  Kapur 
di  Giri  inscription  where  that  ut  (firnfir  is  entire.  In  colliding  the  two,  therefore, 
wide  gaps  occur  without  u  parallel,  partly  owing  to  these  respective,  mutilations, — 
partly  to  the  additional  mattur  at  Kapur  di  Giri.  From  place  to  place,  however, 
concurrent  passages  do  occur,  which  louvo  no  doubt  of  tho  general  identity  of  the 
inscriptions,  ns  will  appear  from  the  collateral  copy. 

It  happens,  liowovor,  still  unfortunately,  that  neither  thn  additional,  nov  those 
wbioh  arc  evidently  identical,  passages  in  tho  Kapur  di  Givi  inscription,  me  for  tho 
major  part  to  ho  satisfactorily  deciphered.  The  eircamstauees  under  which  tho 
clmructurs  wero  transcribed  snilieiently  account  for  tile  disappointment.  Wasson  law 
explained  tho  impossibility  of  taking  a  fae-similo  of  this  part  of  the  inscription,  and 
ho  was  obliged  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  effect  his  purpose,  to  lie  content,  with 
carrying  off  a  copy  only,  liut  tho  position  of  tho  stone,  which  prevented  a  fae.-simiio 
from  being  made,  was  also  obviously  unfavourable  to  tlio  making  of  u  faithful  eopy ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  thoroforo  to  ho  wondered  at,  that  the  forms  of  the  letters  should 
lmvo  assumed  deceptive  appearances,  differing  conseijnenlly  in  different  parts  of  tho 
inscription,  in  words  which  thoro  is  reason  to  believe  the  same;  ami  varying  from 
ono  another  in  words  which  from  one  or  two  distinct  characters  are  known  to  ho 
idontioal,  as  for  instance  in  Dwatutm  prya,  in  which  the  latter  term  is  gimeraliy 
legible,  and  wo  may  thoroforo  infer  that  devnnam  precedes  it ;  hut,  without  such  a 
guide,  it  would  ho  impossible  to  road  devanttm,  as  it  presents  itself  in  a  number  of 
different  and  unusual  forms.  Masson’s  copy,  however;  is  nwru  legible  than  ono 
made  by  a  native  employed  by  M.  Court,  the  uso  of  which  lms  linen  kindly  allowed  to 
tho  Society  by  Lassen.  In  this,  very  few  words  can  bo  nmdo  out,  oven  by  eonjeetimi, 
and  with  tho  assistance  of  Masson’s  transcript.  It  lias  not,  however,  been  wholly 
unserviceable. 

Trinsop  has  ventured  to  pvoposo  a  continuous  translation  of  tho  Thirteenth  Tahlot, 
although  ho  admits  that  insulated  phrases  ulono  aro  intelligible.  Ruck  is  tho  ease  iti 
tho  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription;  and  it  wero  very  unsafe  to  propose  anything  like  a 
connected  rendering,  oven  of  what  is  perfect,  although  a  few  words  imd  phrases  are 
decipherable,  and  may  he  compared  with  similar  words  and  phrases  in  tho  Girnfir 
tahlot.  In  most  of  these  passages,  however,  tho  reading  of  the  original  itself  is  con¬ 
jectural  only,  for  it  will  follow  from  the  sourcos  of  imperfection  described,  that  al¬ 
though  a  transcript  has  boon  attempted  as  abovo  in  Homan  characters,  yot  no  groat 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  greater  part  of  it,  particularly  where  parallel  passugos 
are  not  found  in  the  Girnhr  inscription . 
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Deficiencies  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  beginning  of  the  eighth  line  at  Girnfir, 
are  rather,  more  than  adequately  filled  up  at  Kapur  di  Giri,  and  some  of  the  additional 
matter  ia  important.  The  name  and  designation,  Antiyaka  nama  yam  Jtdja,  are 
given  distinctly :  why  he  is  introduced  does  not  very  well  appear,  hut  we  might  ven¬ 
ture  to  connect  it  with  what  precedes,  and  to  interpret  and  fill  up  the  passages  thus : 
‘  Ho  who  had  obtained  the  alliance  of  men — ho  lias  been  received  as  the  friend  of  (rue) 
Dovanampriya wo  have  for  this  conjectural  rondoring,  Doeanam  piyasa;  then  some 
unroadable  letters,  mmpapi  (for  mmaprdpi)  yojanam  (sa)  sanyata-m.  At  Girnfir  we 
havo  only  ytma  Raja,  but  no  namo,  no  Antioohus,  nor  any  circumstance  relating  to 
him.  Both  inscriptions  next  read  parancha,  ‘  and  afterwards the  Girnar  has  then 
Una,  ‘  by  him;’  which,  as  no  name  was  specified,  Prinsep  necessarily  interpreted, 
‘by  whom’  (rather  ‘by  him,’  the  Greek  king).  In  the  Kapur  di  Giri  tablet,  tena 
refers  of  course  to  Antioohus;  but,  not  to  leave  any  doubt  on  this  score,  the  inscription 
repeats  the  name,  and  gives  us  tena  Antiyokena,  ‘  by  that  Antioohus ;’  thus  furnishing 
a  very  important  illustration  of  the  Girnfir  tablet.  What  then  was  done  by  him  f  by 
that  Antioohus  ?  this  iB  not  to  bo  made  out  very  distinctly ;  but,  connected  with  what 
follows,  it  may  be  oonjeoturod  to  imply  that  four  other  Greek  princes  were  brought 
under  subjection  by  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  numeral  which  Prinsep 
read  chapuin  is,  properly,  eluitturo.  Thero  is  no  p  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription ; 
it  is,  clearly,  ehataro,  with  the  usual  disregard  of  correct  orthography  and  identifica¬ 
tion  of  long  and  short  vowels.  In  the  Girnfir  inscription  the  form  is  like  pt,  no 
doubt ;  hut  this  combination,  as  already  observed,  treating  of  Tablet  XII.,  is  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Pfili,  that  it  cannot  he  allowed ;  and 
in  this  case,  if  the  original  word  intended  to'ho  the  Sanskrit  numeral  chatwdra,  the  p 
would  he  gratuitously  inserted.  The  only  admissible  reading  is  chattdro,  the  regular 
Pfili  form  of  tka  Sanskrit  chatted™ :  four  indistinct  marks  follow  the  numeral  in  each 
inscription,  being  probably  intended  for  figures  equivalent  to  four.  We  then  havo 
the  several  names  of  tlio  four  princes  remarkably  distinct,  and  it  luckily  happens  that 
M.  Court's  copy  is  also  very  logiblo  in  this  passage,  and  entirely  confirms  Masson’s 
readings.  The  passage  runs  thus :  Titramara  nama,  Antihona  nama,  Maho  nama, 
Alihmwmri  nama.  At  Girnfir  the  last  name  is  wanting,  there  being  some  letters 
obliterated.  We  have  also  some  variation  in  the  reading,  but  not  material,  tho 
names  being  there,  Turamdyo  clui,  Antakma  clta,  Magd  alia.  Tho  two  inscriptions 
give  ns,  no  doubt,  tho  names  of  four  Greek  princes,  of  whom  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and 
Magas  may  bo  readily  recognised,  although,  how  they  come  into  juxta-position  with 
Antioohus  on  the  one  hand,  or  Alexander  on  tho  other,  is  only  to  he  explained 
by  the  supposition  that,  although  these  names  had  from  their  celebrity  reached  the 
west  of  India,  the  history  of  tho  persons  so  named  was  vaguely  and  incorrectly 
known. 

We  shall,  howevor,  recur  to  the  subject :  at  present  wo  are  only  ooncerncd  with 
tho  purport  of  tho  inscription,  which  is  uufortunatoly  by  no  means  distinct.  Wo 
havo  the  order,  by  that  Autioclius  four  Yavana  kings,  were  : — what?  noithur  inscrip¬ 
tion  onablos  us  to  answor  :  tho  Girnfir  inscription  being  in  fact  bore  mutilated.  Prin¬ 
sep,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  supplying  tho  connection  conjooturally,  fills  up  the 
blank  by  reading,  ‘  And  tho  Greek  king  besides,  by  whom  tho  tour  kings  havo  been 
inducod  to  permit,’  but  tborc  is  nothing  to  warrant  suoh  a  translation ;  and  in  the 
aotnal  rendering  of  the  passago  the  latter  clause  is  omitted :  we  there  have,  ‘  aud 
the  Greek  king,  besides,  by  whom  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Ptolemaios,  Antigonos  (?), 
and  Magas,  etc.’,  and  then  follows  a  blank.  The  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription,  although 
entire,  presents  characters  of  undetermined  value,  and  probable  inaccuracies.  The 
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first  term,  likhichha  thana ,  is  very  doubtful ;  the  next  appears  tn  hvjtn/arata,  which 
might  be  rendered  ‘  victorious,’  in  the  instrumental  case,  agreeing  with  Antitjukcm: 
anansa  is  doubtful,  both  as  to  reading  and  sense ;  ye  (tsa  miti  puna  rnjanti  might  be 
rondei  cd  ‘  they  who  (the  kings)  become  his  friends,  again  shine  (or  enjoy  dominion).’ 
"VVo  may  also  render  cm  hi  ymm  kali  ytxsha ,  '  such,  indeed,  is  the  Yuvnnfi  heroine,  of 
■whom;'  there  then  follow'  some  indistinct  characters,  and  the  phrase  seems  to  termi¬ 
nate  with  miti  hi  kite,  ‘friendship  or  nllinneo  1ms  been  made.1  This  I  admit  is  very 
conjectural,  and  a  corrected  copy  or  tt  better  founded  interpretation  of  the  original 
may  show  it  to  ho  wholly  erroneous ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  iusevtplious  wo 
may  hazard  tho  conjecture  that  the  purport  of  the  whole  passage  may  tie,  that  the 
four  princes,  after  hiring  overthrown  by  Anliorhus,  had  been  reroneilrd  to  him,  and 
tlmt  an  alliance  had  then  been  formed  between  him  and  the  Indian  prince  Devapriya. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  to  justify  tho  supposition  that  .Devapriya  had  attempted  to 
make  convorts  of  tho  Greek  princes,  or  to  disseminate  tho  doctrines  and  praetie.es  of 
Buddhism  in  then-  dominions. 

Tho  state  of  this  transcript  of  tho  Ivapuv  dl  Giri  inscription  is  very  far  from 
satisfactory,  while,  from  the  names  it  records,  it  appears  to  he  of  great  historical  value. 
It  would  ho  very  desirable  to  have  a  fnc-simila  carefully  taken ;  and,  ns  tbe  part  of  tbo 
country  in  whicli  it  is  situated  is  now  within  the  reach  of  British  intlueiiee,  it  might  1m 
possible,  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  to  linvo  such  a  copy.  In  the  ‘.Jour,  As. 
Soc.  Bong.’,  Eel).  18-18,  Capt.  Cunningham  mentions,  in  liis  Diary,  his  having  visited 
tho  spot,  and  taken  a  copy  of  the  most  legible  portion  of  the  inscription ; 1  lie  adds, 
however,  that  a  proper  copy  could  only  ho  made  by  levelling  the  ground  and  building 
up  platforms,  and  by  white-washing  tho  surface  of  tho  rock  to  bring  out  the  sunken 
letters ,  n  work  of  time,  hut  which  would  well  repay  the  labour. 

[Prof.  Wilson,  it  will  be  soon;  promised  to  recur  to  tlio 
subject  of  tbe  identities  of  tlio  kings  named  in  tlio  inscription  ; 
lie  does  so — while  contesting  tbo  identity  of  Piyadusi  uiul 
Asoka — to  tbe  following  effect]  : — 

So  that  neither  of  theso  epithets  ( Prlymiai-mna ,  or  Su-darstma),  is  exclusively 
restricted  to  Asoka,  oven  if  they  woro  ever  applied  to  him. 

That  thoy  woro  so  applied  is  rondcrcd  doubtful  by  chronological  difficulties,  of 
•which  it  is  hot  easy  to  dispose :  Tiyadasi  appears  to  have  lived,  either  at  the  snmo 
time  with,  or  subsequent  to,  Antiochus.  Could  this  have  been  tbo  ease  if  ho  was 
Asoka?  For  the  determination  of  this  question,  we  must  investigate  tho  date  at 
which  tho  two  prinoes  flourished,  as  far  as  the  materials  which  arc  available  will 

The  first  point  to  bo  adjusted  is,  which  Antioclms  is  referred  to.  There  are 
several  of  the  name  amongst  tho  kings  of  the  Solcucidan  dynasty,  whoso  sway,  com¬ 
mencing  in  Syria,  oxtended  at  various-  times,  in  tho  early  periods  of  their  history, 
through  Persia  to  tho  confinos  of  India.  Of  theso,  tho  two  first,  Antioclms  Sotor 
and  Antiochus  Thoos,  wore  too  much  taken  up  with  occurrences  in  Greece  and  in  tho 

1  [  A  lithograph,  by  T.  Black,  of  Calcutta  is  now  hofovo  mo,  whicli  purports  to 
give,  under  Mr.  J.  W.  Laidlay’s  authority,  tho  ‘Inscription  at  Bhbli-baz-garlii, 
copied  by  Captain  A.  Cunningham.’  Thc^facsimilo  is  defective  and  erroneous  to  a 
marked  degree.  As  it  does  not  include  Tho  thivtoonth  tablet,  it  affords  no  aid  in 
determining  the  probable  orthography  of  tho  doubtful  namos.  Major  Cunningham’s 
own  version  of  the  fifth  name  is  quoted  at  the  foot  of  p.  26.] 
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west  of  Asia,  to  maintain  any  intimate  connexion  with  India,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  fifth  Seleucidan  monarch,  that  we  have  any  positive 
indication  of  an  intercourse  between  India  and  Syria,  It  is  recorded  of  this  prince 
that  ho  invaded  India,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  its  sovereign,  named  by  the  Greet 
writers,  Sophagasenas,  in  the  first  member  of  which  it  requires  the  otymologieal 
courage  of  a  Wilford  to  discover  Asoka.  Tho  late  Augustus  Schlegcl  conjectured 
the  Greek  name  to  represent  tho  Sanskrit,  Snuhhhgya  sena,  he  whoso  army  is  attended 
'by  prosperity;  but  wo  havo  no  such  prince  in  Hindu  tradition,  and  it  could  scarcely 
havo  boon  a  syuonymo  of  Asoka,  tho  litoral  souse  of  which  is,  ho  who  has  no  sorrow. 
Neither  is  Soplmgasouas  more  like  Kyadasi,  and  so  far  therefore  wo  derive  no  assist¬ 
ance  as  to  the  identification  of  Antiochus.  Still,  with  reference  to  tho  facts,  and  to 
the  allusion  to  his  victorious  progress,  which  Tablot  XIII.  seems  to  contain,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  he  was  the  person  intended,  and  that  the  Antiochus  of  the  in¬ 
scription  is  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  ascended  the  throne,  n.c.  223,  and  was  killed, 
n.c.  187.  The  date  of  his  eastern  expedition  is  from  b.o.  212  to  n.o.  205. 

There  is,  however,  an  obvioua  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identification  from  the 
names  of  the  princes  which  are  found  in  oonnexion  with  that  of  Antiochus,  and 
which  tho  thirteenth  Tablet  appears  to  recapitulate  as  those  of  contemporary  princes, 
— subjugated,  if  the  conjectural  interpretation  he  correct,  by  Antioohus.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  one  of  them,  Ptolemy,  this  is  allowable,  for  Antioohus  the  Great  engaged  in 
war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  fourth  king  of  Egypt,  with  various  success,  and 
concluded  peace  with  him  before  ho  undertook  his  expedition  to  Bactria  and  India. 
He  thereforo  was  contemporary  with  Antiochus  tho  Groat.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
recollected  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  preceded  by  throe  other  princes  of  the  same 
name,  Ptolemy  Soter,  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetos,— extending 
through  a  period  of  rather  moro  thau  a  eontury,  or  from  b.o.  323  to  b.c.  221.  Those 
princes  wore  frequently  engaged  in  'hostilities  with  tho  Seleucidan  kings  of  Syria, 
and  wo  cannot  thereforo  positively  determine  which  of  them  is  referred  to  in  the 
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son  Alexander,  who  was  not  bom  till  after  his  death,  and  from  the  age  of  three  years 
was  brought  up  in  Macedonia,  where  ho  was  murdered  when  only  twelve  years  old, 
should  be  the  person  intended,  and  a  greater  probability  would  attach  to  an  Alex¬ 
ander  who  was  Satrap  of  Persia  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Autioclnts  the  Croat, 
and  rebelled  against  him.  Ho  was  defeated  and  ldllcd,  n.c.  223.  So  far  therefore 
wo  have  an  Alexander  contemporary  with  Antiochus,  if  that  bo  thought  essential ; 
but  it  seems  more  likely  that  hero,  as  in -the  case  of  Magas,  the  emieurveneo  of 
names  is  no  evidence  of  synchronism,  and  arises  from  the  name  being  familiarly 
known  without  any  exact  kuowledgo  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  wore  borne. 

Such  seems  to  be  tlui  case  also  with  respect  to  Antigonus.  The  most  celebrated 
of  tho  uamo,  Alexander’s  general  who  suoeouded  to  tho  sovereignty  of  Phrygia  and 
Lyeia,  cxtomle-d  his  authority  to  tho  East  by  tlui  defeat  and  death  of  .Kmuencs, 
and  his  name  may  thus  have  boemno  known  in  India,  although  the  swum  of  his 
victories  over  his  rival  was  somewhat  remote  from  the  fruiituir,  or  in  Persia  nud 
Media.  Tho  latter  portions  of  his  onreor  were  conllnod  to  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
and  ho  was  killed  n.c.  801.  He  wms  contemporary  with  tho  first  Ptolemy,  hut  not 
with  Antioelms,  Having  been  killed  twenty  years  hel'oro  tho  accession  of  AnlioHuis 
Sotor.  Wo  have  another  Antigonus,  tho  grandson  of  tho  preceding,  who  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  Antioelms  Sotor,  hut  his  life  was  spout  in  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
and  it  is  not  lilcoly  therefore  that  any  thing  should  have  boon  known  of  him  in  India. 
It  can  only  ho  tho  first  Antigonus  whose  designation  reached  an  Indian  prince,  and 
the  mention  of  him  in  conjunction  with  Ptolemy,  Antiochus,  Magas,  and  Alexander, 
shows  clearly  that  tho  chronology  of  the  insuription  was  utterly  at  fault,  if  it 
intended  to  assign  a  contemporary  existence  to  princes  who  woru  scattered  through, 
at  least,  an  interval  of  a  efintury.  Wo  must  look,  therefore,  not  to  dales,  hut  to 
the  notoriety  of  tho  names,  and  tho  probability  of  their  having  become  known  in 
India,  for  tho  identification  of  tho  persons  intended.  Under  this  view,  I  .should 
refer  Aloxandor  to  Alexander  tho  Great,  Antigonus  to  his  successor,  Magas  to  tho 
son-in-law  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  Ptolemy  to  cither  or  all  of  the  four  first  princes 
of  Egypt,  and  Antioelms  to  tho  only  one  ol'  the  number  who  wo  know  from  classical 
record  did  visit  India,  and  who,  from  tho  purport  of  tho  ineriptions,  we  may  infer 
was  known  there  personally, — Antiochus  tho  Great. 1  In  this  ease  wo  obtain  for 
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I  append  Mn]or  Cunningham's  criticism  on  those  arguments.]  ‘rl 
tics  of  chronology,  which  form  Prof.  Wilson’s  last  objection  (M 

oo.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  244),  aro  easily  disposed  of,  for  they  seem  to  m . . 

solely  from  tho  erroneous  assumption  that  Priyadnrsi  must  have  been  a  con- 
my  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  In  the  Gimfir  and  Kapur  di  (liri  rack  inscrip¬ 
tions,  King  Priyadarsi  mentions  the  names  of  tlvo  Greek  princes  who  wore  eimtem- 
"orary  with  himself.  Of  those  four  have  been  read  with  certainty — Antioelms, 
_  -olomy,  Antigonus,  and  Magas ;  and  tho  fifth  has  boon  conjectured  to  be  Alexander. 
James  Prinsep,  who  first  read  these  names,  assigned  them  to  tho  following  princes : — 
Antiochus  II.,  Theos  of  Syria,  b.o.  265—247  ;  Ptolemy  II.,  PliiUulolplms  of  Egypt, 
b.c.  286—246  ;  Antigonus,  Gonatus  of  Macedon,  B.c.  27C— 213  ;  Magas  of  Gyrene, 
n.  o.  258 ;  and  with  thoso  identifications  the  learned  oE  Europe  have,  generally  agreed. 
‘Tho  fifth  name  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Norris  as  Alexander;  and  if  this  reading 
is  correct,  wo  may  identify  this  Prince  with  Alexander  II.  of  Epoiros,  who  reigned 
from  B.c.  272-254 ;  hut  tho  two  copies  of  this  name,  published  by  Mr  Norris,  from 
facsimiles  by  Masson  and  Court,  appear  to  mo  to  rend  Ali  bha  Siumri,  which  may 
bo  intended  for  Ariobarzanes  III.,  King  of  Pontua,  who  reigned  from  n.c.  200  -21I). 
But  in  either  case  the  date  of  Priyadarsi  inscription  will  ho  about  u.e,  260  ■  268^ 
shortly  preceding  the  dontli  of  Magas.’— ‘ Uhilsa  Topes,’  p,  ill,  ‘To  some  it 
.may  scorn  difficult  to  understand  how  any  relations  should  exist,  between  the  Indian 
Asoka  and  the  Greek  princes  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  hut  to  me,  it  appears  natural 
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tlio  (Into  of  tlio  inscription  some  period  subsequent  to  n.c.  205,  at  which  it  seems  very 
unlikely  that  Asoka  was  living. 

To  obviate  the  chronological  difficulty  it  hits  boon  suggested  that  tho  Antiochus 
alluded  to  is  not  Antiochus  Magnus,  but  Antiochus  Tlicos,  who  reigned  from  n.c.  2(51 
to  n.c.  248,  and  who  would  therefore  be  contemporary  with  Asoka.  This  is  no 
doubt  true,  but  as  intimated  above,  historical  events  nro  opposed  to  the  maintenance 
of  any  friendly  connexion  between  the  princes  of  India  and  Syria  during  the  reign 
of  Antiojjius  Tlicos.  At  its  very  commencement  he  was  involved  in  hostilities  with 
the  King  of  Egypt ;  tho  war  continued  during  the  grantor  portion  of  his  voign, 
and  amongst  its  results,  wore  the  neglect  and  loss  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  Media 
and  Bnetria  became  independent  principalities ;  und  tlmir  geographical,  ns  well  ns 
political  position  must  have  completely  intercepted  all  communication  between  India 
and  Western  Asia.  ,It  is  very  unlikely  that  an  Indian  sovereign  would  have  pro¬ 
mulgated  any  nlliaueo  with  the,  onmny  of  his  immodinto  neighbours,  imd  we  should 
rather  look  for  tho  names  of  Arsneos  or  Tboodotus  in  his  edicts,  than  that  of 
Antiochus  Theos.  Wo  cannot,  therefore,  upon  historical  grounds  uilmit  tho  identity 
of  tho  Antiochus  of  tho  inscriptions  with  Antiochus  Theos,  any  more  than  wo  can 
rccogniso  au  nlliaueo  between  Asoka  and.  Antiochus  Magnus,  as  chronologically 
probable  upon  such  promises  as  wo  derive  from  classical  1’aurnuio,  anil  partly 
Buddhist  data. 

If,  indeed,  wo  arc  guided  solely  by  tho  latter,  wo  shall  rendar  tho  synchronism 
of  tho  two  princes  still  more  impossible.  According  to  tho  Dlpawunsn  and  Mnln't- 
wimso,  Bhanuasokn  was  inaugurated  two  hundred  und  eighteen  years  ufter  the  (loath 
of  Buddha  ;  his  inauguration  took  phieo  four  years  after  his  (iceessiim,  ur.d  wo  place 
tho  latter  therefore  two  hundred  mid  thirteen  years  after  the  Nirvfai  of  Gautama. 
The  (late  of  this  event  was  n.u.  Mb,  und  5 B1-2M u.e.  lid!);  and  Asokn,  therefore, 
ascended  the  throne,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  Indore  tho  invasion,  not  of  Auliochns, 
lmt  of  Alexander  tho  Great.  This,  however,  must,  ho  wrong,  ami  Mr.  Tumour 
acknowledges  that  the  chronology  of  tho  Buddhist  chronicles  is  here  nt  fault;  lie 
makes  tlic  error  amount  to  about,  sixty  years,  mid  conceives  that  it  was  an  intentional 


vitiation  of  tho  chronology :  witli'wlmt  purpose  ho  has  not  explained.  It  is  enough 
for  118  to  determine  that  Asoka  cannot  have  been  the  onlcmporary  of  Antiochus  the 
Croat,  according  to  the  chronology  either  of  Brahman  or  Buddhist.  That  I’iyiuluai 
was  the  entompnrury  of  Antiochus,  or  oven  posterior  to  him,  is  evident  from  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  nml  therefore  Piyadasi  and  Asoka  arc  not  one  anil  the  same  person.  That  Asoka 
boonmo  a  convert  to  Buddhism  after  commencing  his  reign  as  a  sanguinary  tyrant, 
may  or  may  not  he  true:  we  have,  only  tho  assertions  of  the  Buddhists  for  the  fact. 
But  allowing  it  to  ho  true,  if  Asoka  was  not  tho  author  of  tho  edicts  in  question, 
no  inference  of  tlioir  Buddhist  character  cun  ho  drawn  from  his  conversion  to  tho 
foith  of  Buddha,  and  tho  uncertain  evidence  afforded  by  their  language  is  not  rendered 
loss  equivocal  by  any  positive  proof  of  their  having  boon  promulgated  by  a  prince 
who  was  a  zealous  patron  of  tho  doctrines  of  Sfikynsinliii. 

But  who  then  was  Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of  tho  gods  f  This  is  a  question  not 
easily  answered.  The  term  is  evidently  an  epithet  applied  to  move  than  one  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  net  tho  proper  designation  of  any  one  person  exclusively.  Wo  have 


and  obvious.  Asaka’s  kingdom  oil  the  west  was  bounded  by  tlmt  of  Antiochus; 
his  father,  Bindusftra,  had  received  missions  from  Antiochus,  Sotcr,  and  I’tolomy 
I’hiladclphus ;  nml  ns  Asoka  was  45  years  of  ago  wlion  ho  was  inaugurated,  in 
iv:o,  269,  ho  might,  liavo  conversed  with  both  of  tho  Grcok  ambassadors,  Daimaohos 
rind  Dionysios.’ — 112. 
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no  such  name  in  any  of  tho  Brahmauical  trnditious,  and  iimt  it  in  tlm  Buddhist, 
os  indicating  a  sovereign  prince,  to  whom  it  could  not  have  boon  applied  consistently 
with  chronological  data,  upon  the  authority  of  a  work  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  That  any  uncertainly  with  regard  to  its  appropriation  should  exist,  seems 
vary  incompatible  with  the  axtent  of  the  dominions  ruled  over  by  the  prime  of  tho 
inscriptions,  ns  far  as  wo  aro  to  infer,  from  the  sites  in  which  they  aro  found,  as 
Gujnr&t,  ICatulc,  Bohar,  Dihll,  and  tho  Punjab.  A  monarch,  to  whom  all  India, 
oxeopt  tho  extreme  south,  was  subject,  must  surely  have  left  some  more  positive 
traco  of  his  existence  than  a  more  epithet,  complimentary  to  his  good  looks,  and 
shared  with  many  others  of  equally  pleasing  appearance.  That  such  almost  universal 
sovereignty  in  India  was  nvor  exoveisod  by  a  single,  prince  is  extremely  improbable, 
mul  it  is  undeniable,  from  tho  evidence,  of  the  inscriptions  themselves,  tiiut  limy  have 
not  boon  sculptured,  in  tho  situations  in  whieh  they  occur,  rotrmponmnnnaly  with 
the  your  of  any  individual  reign,  Thus,  in  all  the  rock  inscriplions,  the  tliird  mid 
fourth  edicts  arc  said  to  bo  issued  in  tlm  twelfth  year  of  l’iyadosi’s  inauguration ; 
tho  fifth  mid  eighth,  in  the  tenth  year :  the  two  later  edicts,  in  paint,  of  time,  talcing 
precedence  of  the  two  earlier,  in  tho  order  of  inscription— -tin  utter  impossibility. 
Wo  can  only  infer,  therefore,  that  they  wort;  simultaneously  inscribed.  Mr.  I’rinsep 
states,  that  it  is  so  specified  in  thu  Fourteenth  Tablet,  but  1  uni  unable  to  understand 
tho  passage  in  that,  sense.  That  it  was  tho  ease,  however,  is  obvious,  from  the, 
inverted  order  of  the  dates,  and  from  the  uniform  uppoarimon  of  tho  inscriptions. 
Thu  whole  must  have  boon  cut,  therefore,  at  somu  subsequent  period  to  the  latest 
of  tho  dates.  IIow  long  subsequent,  is  another  iptestion  of  impossible  solution  ;  hut 
it  is  very  improbable  that  tho  rocks  of  Gujnrfit,  Illuuill,  and  Kapur  di  Ctiri,  were 
all  engraved  at  tho  samo  time.  Tho  operation  must  have  been  spread  aver  some 
years,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  wus  subsequent  to  the  date  of  their  reputed  author, 
if  ho  overbad  a  real  existence.  It  seems,  however,  not  improbable,  that  tho  rulers 
of  tho  Bovorul  countries,  or  influential  religious  persons,  adopted  tlm  shadow  of  a 
name,  to  givo  authority  to  tlm  promulgation  of  edicts  intended  to  reform  Urn  immorul 
practices  of  tlm  people,  anil  for  that  purpose  repeated  documents  which  bad  acquired 
popular  celebrity  in  somu  particular  locality  not  yffi,  usuortuinud. 

From  tlioso  [and  other]  considerations,  I  have  been  compelled  to  withhold  my 
unqualified  assent  to  tho  confidant  opinions  that  havo  been  entertained  respecting 
tho  object  and  origin  of  the  inseriptious.  Without  denying  tho  possibility  of  their 
being  intended  to  disseminate  Buddhism,  and  their  emanating  from  the  Muuryn 
priuco  Asolca,  thero  aro  ditUoulties  in  tins  way  of  both  conclusions,  which,  to  say  tlm 
least,  render  such  an  attribution  extremely  uncertain. 

[  I  have  allowed  Prof.  Wilson  to  stato  his  doubts  and  diffi¬ 
culties  at  greater  length  than  I  should  have  conceded  to  him, 
had  I  not  been  prepared  to  contest  his  leading  inferences. 

I  do  not,  howovor,  design  to  enter  upon  any  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  minor  evidences  and  coincidences  tho  Professor 
has  sought  to  reconcile ;  as,  with  a  doubtful  text,  un  avowedly 
imperfect  interpretation,  with  ono  of  tho  historical  names  only 
partially  legible  and  dates  conflicting  infer  sc,  tho  most,  elaborate 
solution  could  not  but  fail  to  prove  unsatisfactory.  And  further, 
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I  am  disposed  to  accept,  with  added  force,  all  that  portion  of 
the  Professor’s  deductions  which  implies  crass  ignorance  of 
Syrian  and  Grecian  events  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of 
Piyadasi’s  Edicts.  Still,  there  are  some  obvious  facts  upon 
which  we  may  fairly  speculate.  It  is  clear  that  Antiochus,  as 
spoken* of  in  these  inscriptions,  was,  at  tlio  moment  of  their 
composition,  the  most  prominent  personage  of  the  western 
world  within  tho  Icon  of  tho  Indian  court.  That  Antiochus 
e«ib  is  tho  sovereign  alluded  to  many  miscellaneous  items  of 
evidence,  now  available,  tend  to  show.  Those  points  boing  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  would  scorn  to  follow,  from  tho  expressions  made  use 
of  in  the  second  tablet,  that  the  defection  of  the  Bactrians  under 
Diodotus — assigned  to  250,  b.c. — had  not,  up  to  this  time, 
de  veloped  itself.  The  allusion  to  the  four  kings  it  is  less  easy  to 
explain,  nor  is  it  obvious  why  that  particular  number  should 
have  been  selected.  As  tho  text  does  not  enable  us  to  say  what 
position  these  kings  held  in  reference  to  tho  more  influential 
Antiochus,  speculations  on  this  head  must,  of  courso,  bo  next  to 
futilo.  Certainly  tho  satisfactory  explanation  of  tho  coinci¬ 
dences  of  tho  given  names,  with  any  combination  of  tho  then- 
existing  monarchical  distributions,  remains  to  be  accomplished  : 
whether  tho  record  aimed  at  a  mere  vague  selection  of  the  more 
generally  known  Greek  names  to  complete  the  list,  or  whether, 
as  is  just  possible,  there  was  some  indefinite  remembrance  of 
tho  quadruple  alliance  (311,  mo.),  of  which  Scloucus  was  the 
subordinate  confederate  and  local  representative  during  his 
Indian  expedition,  and  of  the  eastern  rights  and  titles  of  which 
Antiochus  became  tho  apparent  heritor,  it  would  bo  rash  to 
assert ;  but  it  is  clear  that  tho  designations  of  two  of  tho  parties 
to  this  longue  open  tho  list,  and  whether  Maoas  represents  tho 
.Cyrenian,  or  some  other  of  the  name.,  or  stands  as  tho  curtailed 
corruption  of  that  of  Lysimu-ehus,  while  Ali  Kastman'  may 
1  Masson’s  oyo-copy  of  tho  Kapur  di  Oiri  inscription  may  to  variously  road,  Ali 
Kasonari,  Ali  Xtuuulari,  or,  doubtfully,  Ali  Ksbnsnnnri.  Tho  initial  letter  is  vory 
uncertain,  and  might  almost  lio  rend  as  a  G.  The  third,  letter  differs  materially  from 
tho  ordinary  JBh’s,  and  must  oithor  bo  tho  simple  K  of  Court’s  copy  or  some  com¬ 
pound  of  Sh,  under  Masson’s  representation. 
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chance  to  do  duty  for  Alexander,  Oassander,  nr  some  living 
potentate  whose  cognomen  lmd  hut  lately  reached  Indian  ours, 
wo  need  scarcely  stop  to  inquire. 

In  his  lirst  paper1  on  the  Girnfir,  llhauli,  and  Kapur  di 
Givi  edicts,  Prof.  Wilson  expressed  an  opinion  that,  ‘although 
the  tenor  of  the  inscriptions  was  not  iiienmpsitilile  with  a 
leaning  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  yet.  the  total  ulisoiico  of  any 
reforauso  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Buddhist  system,  loft,  some 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  actual  creed  of  the  ruju,  anti 
his  intimate  connection  with  the  followers  of  Buddha.’ 

In  a  subsequent  article  on  the  Bhubra  inscription®  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  frankly  admits  that,  *  although  the  text  is  not  without 
its  difficulties,  yet  there  is  enough  sufficiently  indisputable 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  Priyudasi,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  was  a  follower  of  Buddha.’*  Our  loading  Orientalist, 
it  will  bo  seen,  still  hesitates,  therefore,  to  admit,  the 


identity  of  l’riyudasi  and  Asoka.  With  nil  possible  deference 
to  so  high  an  authority,  I  am  hound  to  avow  that  I  see 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  the.  concession.  Wo  may  stop 


3  Tins  inscription  opens  thus:  M’riyadusi,  tin*  id 


is  verity 

Buddha,  in  tlva  law, 

tlie  ilivino  Buddha,  . . -  — . , 

1840. — Lesson  1  Imlisclio  Alt.’  ii.  221,  [  X  . 
inscriptions  some  interesting  speculations  of  Umirtli 
taonumont  itself,  and  tlio  probable  purpose  f 


i,  X  proclaim,  to  what  extent  my  respect  Mill  favor  turn  pluroil)  in 
i  law,  and  in  the  assembly.  Whatsoever  (words)  lmvu  booii  spoken  Viy 
.dim,  they  have  him  well  said,'  etc. — See  also  ‘Jour.  As.  Sue,  )long.‘ 


m  the  ilhahra 
nature  of  the 

'lyrnhsi  iu'u 


_  ,l.„  V  a  bicn  vu  M.  Ivittoc,  uno  missive  tulreasua  par 

somhlfio  des  Roligioux  rennis  it  I’utaliputrn,  cupitnlc  <in  Magi _  i 

nrossion  des  nohisinns  qni  s’etaiont  uleves  pnrmi  les  Itcligloux  buddhisles,  assem- 
Wc  qui,  scion  lo  Malmyamsa,  ant  lion  la  dix-septiome  imudo  du  rogue  d'Aqfika. 
La  forma  est  on  oUe-ineme  tres-roinnrqimhlo.  L’inseription,  on  diet,  n'osfc  pas 
gravde  comma  lea  autres  monuments  do  no  genre  qui  portent  lo  mint  do  Viyiidusi, 
suit  sur  uno  calamus  mouolitlio,  noit  stir  la  surfaeo  d’uu  reelmr  uilhdronl  mix  Himes 
d’unc  mmitagno._  Elio  est  write,  ot  tres-soigmmsomeut,  guv  uu  Idee  ddliiehd  do 

H’t  qui  n’CHtni  d’un  volume  ni  d’un  pidds  eeusiddrahle,  u'liynnt  quo  deux  pieds. 
lis  sur  deux  do  scs  (limouehms,  ut  uu  pied  ct  domi  sur  la  troisieme.  Celiloc, 
rme  irrSguUfire,  pent  otto  niseinent  transports.  .  .  .  Cost  uno  lettre  quo  lo 
roi  a  fait  graver  sur  la  piorre  avee  I'intentum  avoiuio  d’afisuror  hi  dnruo  do  ditto 
expression  si  cluiro  do  son  orthodoxio,  pout-otro  mtssi  avee  cello  do  fairo  tvunspurtcr 
faoilemeut  ct  sureniont  ootto  siugulibro  inissivo  dans  les  divursos  parties  do  l'lndo 
oh  so  trouvaiont  des  Kcligieux  .  .  .  l’insoription  ost  ferito  dans  I'anoion  diideete 
MSgadht.' — ‘  1.8  Lotus  de  la  bonne  Loi,'  p.  727,  728. 
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short  of  absolute  and  definite  proof,  that  Asoka  enunciated 
his  edicts  under  the  designation  of  Priyadasi,  ‘the  beloved 
of  the  gods;’  but  all  legitimate  induction  tends  to  justify 
the  association,  which  is  contested  by  no  other  inquirer.1 
To  assert  that  the  edicts  themselves  do  not  accord  in  spirit 
with  the  exclusive  intolerance  attributed  to  Asoka  by  his 
Buddhist  successors,  is  merely  to  show  that  they  misrepresented 
his  aims  and  desires  in  this  respect,  as  they  palpably  misinter¬ 
preted  and  altered  many  of  the  original  tenets  of  the  religion 
itself. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  these  commentaries,  I  append 
Prof.  Wilson’s  remarks  on  the  language  of  the  edicts: — ] 

Tile  language  itsolf  is  a  kind  of  Pali,  offering  for  tlio  greater  portion  of  the  words 
forms  analogous  to  tlioso  which  are  modelled  hy  the  rules  of  the  Pill  grammar  still 
in  use.  There  arc,  however,  many  differences,  some  of  which  arise  from  a  closer 
adhefkuco  to  Sanskrit,  others  from  possible  local  peculiarities,  indicating-  a  yet  un¬ 
settled  state  of  the  language.  It  Is  observed  by  Mr.  Prinscp,  when  speaking  of  the 
Lat  inscriptions,  “  The  language  differs  from  every  existing  written  idiom,  and  is  as 
it  were  intermediate  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Pali.”  The  nouns  and  particles 
in  genoral  follow  tlio  Phli  structure;  the  verbs  are  more  frequently  nearer  to  the 
Sanskrit  forms ;  but  ill  neither,  any  more  tlmn  in  grammatical  Pali,  is  there  any 
groat  dissimilarity  from  Sanskrit.  It  is  curious  that  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription, 
departs  less  from  tho  Sanskrit  than  the  others,  retaining-  some  compound  consonants, 
as  pr  in  priya  instead  of  Piya;  and  having  the  representatives  of  the  throe  sibilants 
of  the  Dcvanhgari  alphabet,  while  tho  others,  as  in  PM!,  have  but  ono  sibilant:  on 
tho  other  hand,  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  omits  tho  vowols  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  rarely  distinguishes  between  tho  long  and  short  vowels,  peculiarities 
perhaps  not  unconnected  with  the  Semitic  character  of  its  alphabet. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  differences  and  agreements  of  the  inscriptions 
with  Pfdl  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sanskrit  on  the  other,  would  require  a  laborious 
analysis  of  tho  whole,  and  would  ho  scarcely  worth  the  pains,  as  the  differences  from 
either  would,  no  doubt,  prove  to  bo  comparatively  few  and  unimportant,  and  wo  may 
be  content  to  consider  tho  language  as  Phi!,  not  yet  perfected  in  its  grammatical  struc¬ 
ture,  and  deviating  in  no  important  vospcct  from  Sanskrit.  Pul!  is  tho  language  of 
tho  writings  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ava, -Siam,  and  Ceylon;  thoroforo  it  is  concluded  it 
was  tho  language  of  tlio  Buddhists  of  TJppor  India,  when  tho  inscriptions  wore 
engraved,  and  consequently  they  arc  of  Buddhist  origin.  This,  liowover,  admits  of 
question;  for  although  the  Buddhist  authorities  assart  that  Sakya  Sinlia  and  hi3 
successors  taught  in  PMf,  and  that  a  Phi!  grammar  was  compiled  in  his  day ;  yet,  on 


1  Tumour,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  vi.  1060,  and  vii.  930;  Lassen,  ii.  271; 
Burnouf,  i.  633,  ii.  778;  Cunningham,  ‘Bhilsa  Topes,’  108;  Sykes,  ‘  Jour.  Roy.  As. 
Soc.,’  vi.  460  ;  Muller,  1  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  Pilgrims,’  p.  23. 
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tho  other  hand  they  affirm,  that  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  were  long  taught  orally  only, 
and  were  not  committed  to  writing  for  four  centuries  after  his  death,  or  until  ii.tr.  153, 
n  ditto,  no  doubt,  subsequent  to  that  of  the  inscription!!.  In  foot,  the  principal 
authorities  of  the  Cingalese  Buddhists  appear  to  have  twisted  in  Cingalese,  ami  to 
have  been  translated  into  I’fdf  only  in  tint  fifth  century  after  Christ, 

Aooording  to  M.  Burnout’  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  earliest  Buddhist  writings  were 
not  Hilt  hut  Sanskrit,  and  they  were  translated  by  tile  Northern  Buddhists  into  their 
own  languages,  Mongol  and  Tibetan.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  l’filt 
hooks.  Tim  Ohinosa  have  obtained  their  writings  from  both  i|unr(ers,  and  they 
probably  have  Pfilt  works  brought  from  Avu  or  Ceylon.  They  have  also,  neeording 
to  M.  Ilurnouf,  translations  of  tho  same  Sanskrit  works  that  are  known  in  the  North. 
II;  is  by  no  means  established,  therefore,  that,  t’fili  was  the  snored  lungmigenf  the 
Buddhists  at  tho  period  of  tho  inscriptions,  mid  its  use  constitutes  no  cotielusive  proof 
of  tlioir  Buddhist  origin.  It;  seems  more  likely  that  it  wits  adopted  us  being  tho 
spoken  language  of  that  part  of  India  where  1‘iyudiisi  resided,  mu)  wits  seleeted  fur 
his  odiots,  that  they  might,  lm  intelligible  le  the  people.  lienee,  ulso,  the  employment 
of  different  alphabets,  that  of  Kapur  di  Ciiri  being  the  alphabet  current  in  AUglmnisttm 
and  Uaetria,  ns  we.  knew  from  the  Rrmeo-Ihuttriim  coins.  The  use  of  the  provincial 
or  local  alplmhct  was  evidently  designed  for  the  convenience  of  those  to  whom  it.  was 
fainiliav,  while  the  ancient  form  of  the  Devuufigurt  was  that  employed  in  llindt'istfm 
as  being  there  in  general  use..  The  popular  currency  of  tho  language,  Admitting  that 
it  might  have  been  tho  spoken  dialect  of  the.  north-west  of  India,  would  be  move 
likely  to  prevent,  than  to  recommend  its  use  as  a  ‘sacral'  language,  mid  its  being 
applied  to  such  a  purpose  by  tlui  Southern  Buddhists  was  in  seme  degreo  probably 
owing  to  their  being  as  a  people  ignorant,  of  it,  and  it  would  then  assume  in  tlioir 
eyes  a  sanctity  which  as  a  spoken  dialect  it  was  not  likely  to  possess,  At  the  sumo 
time,  wo  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  was  understood  in 
all  tho  countries  whom  they  have  been  disoevered,  beyond  the  Indus,  lit.  llihlf,  in 
Debar,  in  Orissa,  and  Cujnrkt,  where  wo  knew  tlmt  very  different  dialects,  however 
largely  borrowing  from  a  common  source,  at  present  prevail.  Neither  is  it,  likely  that 
edicts  intended  to  regulate  tho  moral  conduct  of  tho  people  at  large  should  have  been 
intolligiblo  only  to  Buddhist  priests,  or  should  have  been  perpetuated  on  pillars  ami 
rocks  solely  for  their  edification.  We  may  therefore  recognise  it  ns  an  actually 
existent  form  of  speech  in  some  part  of  India,  and  might,  admit  the  testimony  of  itn 
origin  given  by  tho  Buddhists  themselves — by  whom  it  is  always  idoatilled  with  tho 
languago  of  Mngadlia  or  Bohav,’  tho  scene  of  Sakya  Sinlm's  first  teaching — but  that 
thoro  arc  several  differences  between  it  and  tho  Mfigudhi,  as  laid  down  in  Prakrit 
grammars,  and  as  it  occurs  in  Jain  writings.  It  is,  ns  Messrs.  Burnnuf  and  Lassen 
remark,  still  nearer  to  Sanskrit,8  and  may  have  prevailed  more  to  the  north  thun 
Bohar,  or  in  tho  upper  part  of  tho  Doth,  and  in  tho  Panjfib,  being  more  analogous  to 
tho  Saurasoni  dialect,  tho  language  of  Mathura  and  Dibit,  although  not  differing  from 
tho  dialect  of  Bohar  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  ho  intelligible  to  those  to  whom 
Sakya  and  his  successors  addressed  themselves.  Tho  languago  of  the  inscriptions, 
thou,  although  necessarily  that  of  tlioir  data,  and  probably  that  in  which  the  lirst 
propagators  of  Buddhism  expounded  their  doctrines,  scorns  to  have  been  rather  tho 
spoken  languago  of  tho  people  in  Upper  India,  than  a  form  of  speech  peculiar  to  a 

1  Tumour’s  1  Introduction  to  tho  Maliawanso,’  xxii.,  Sk  Mfigudhi  mul'a  bhfisa. 

a  Essaisurlo  Pfilf,  n.  187,  ‘  La  Palie  etait  presque  identiquo  h  l'idiome  sacra  dcs 
Brahmancs,  parce  qu’cltc  en  derivRit  immddiatomont.’ 
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class  of  religionists,  or  a  sacred  language,  and  its  use  in  tire  edicts  of  Piyadasi, 
although  not  incompatible  with  their  Buddhist  origin,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  that  they  originated  from  any  peculiar  form  of  religious  belief.1 

[In  a  subsequent  paper  ‘  on  Buddha  and  Buddhism’ 
(J.R.A.S.,  xvi.  229),  Professor  Wilson  enters  more  compre¬ 
hensively  into  the  linguistic  question  touched  upon  in  the 
above  note :  the  following  extracts  will  put  the  reader  in  pos¬ 
session  of  that  author’s  present  view  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
parative  antiquity  of  the  use  of  Sanskrit  and  Pdli1  in  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures : — 

The  great  body  of  the  Buddhist  writings  consists  avowedly  of  translations ;  the 
Tibetan,  Mongolian,  Chinese,  Cingalese,  Barman,  and  Siamese  hooks,  are  all  de¬ 
claredly  translations  of  works  written  in  the  language  of  India— that  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Fan  or  more  correctly  Fan-lan-mo,  ‘  or  the  language  of  the  Brahmans 
and  then  comes  the  question,  to  what  language  does  that  term  apply  ?  Does  it  mean 
Sanskrit,  or  does  it  mean  Ptilt,  involving  dso  the  question  of  the  priority  and  origin¬ 
ality  of  the  works  written  in  those  languages  respectively ;  the  Sanskrit  works  as  they 
have  come  into  our  hands  being  found  almost  exclusively  in  Nopkl,  those  in  Pdli 
being  obtained  chiefly  from  Ceylon  and  Ava.  Until  very  lately,  the  language  desig- 
natei  by  the  Chinese  Fan  was  enveloped  in  sorno  uncertainty.  .  .  .  The  mystery, 

however,  is  now  cleared  up.  In  the  life  and  travels  of  Hwan  Tsang,  written  by 
two  of  his  scholars  and  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  M.  Julien,  the  matter  is 
placed  beyond  all  dispute  by  tko  description  and  by  the  examples  which  the  Chinese 
traveller  gives  of  the  construction  of  the  Fm  language,  in  which  he  was  himself  a 
proficient.  .  .  We  learn  from  him.  ...  All  this  is  Sanskrit,  and  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  it  is  not  Mhgadhi,  the  proper  designation  of  the  dialect  termed  in 
the  south,  Phli.  .  .  Hwan  Tsang  also  oorrectly  adds  that  tho  grammar  in  use  in 
India,  in  his  time,  was  the  work  of  a  Brahman  of  tho  north,  a  native  of  Tula  or 
Stdhtula,  named  Fo-ni-ni,  or  Phnini,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  grammarian.  .  .  . 
TBo  Buddhist  authorities  of  India  proper,  then,  were  undeniably  Sanskrit;  those  of 
Ceylon  might  have  been  Bill  or  Mftgadhi ;  were  they  synchronous  with  the  Sanskrit 
hooks,  or  were  they  older,  or  were  they  younger,  more  ancient,  or  more  modern?  .  . 
We  may  be  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  principal  Sanskrit  authorities  which  we  still 
possess  were  composed  by  tiro  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  at  least;  how  much 
earlier  is  loss  easily  determined.  .  .  . 

We  may  consider  it,  thou,  established  upon  the  most  probable  evidenoc,  that  the 
chief  Sanskrit  authorities  of  tho  Buddhists  still  in  our  possession  were  written, 
at  the  latest,  from  a  century  and  a  half  bofore,  to  as  much  after,  tho  era  of 
Christianity. 

Now  what  is  the  case  with  the  Phlt  authorities  of  tho  south  ?  .  .  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Pklf  works  of  flic  south,  are,  therefore,  of  a  period  considerably  subsequent  to 
the  Sanskrit  Buddhistical  writing’s  of  India  proper,  and  date  only  from  tho  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  after  Christ. 


Phil,  means— original  text,  regularity.— Maha.  Introd,  xxii. 
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Professor  Max  Muller  seems  to  concur  in  these  deductions, 
judging  from  his  remark  : — 

‘After  lSivblhism  linil  hi'cn  intrinliu'i  it  into  ('lima,  the  lira  rare  «f  it*  trai-lim 
was  to  translate  the  surrnl  wnrhs  from  the  Smi-krit,  in  wliirli  they  »nr  <>i finally 
written,  into  Oli'mehe.'— ‘  llmMhhm  mnl  limhlhisl  1‘ihriimV  ]>.  t.  {.miilen,  1HA7- 

Col.  Sykes,  however,  1  observe,  still  considers  that-  he  lias 
evidence  to  show  that  ‘the  books  taken  from  Judin  to  China  by 
the  Chinese  travellers  bet  ween  the  fourth  and  seventh  eeniuries 
were  equally  in  1'alt’  (7W«,  May  ill,  18>»7),  basing  his  argument, 
to  that; end  upon  M.  (  <  utzlalf’s  catalogue  of  *  Chinese  lUiddhistieul 
Works,’  published  in  vol,  ix.  of  the  'Jour.  Hoy.  As.  Sue.’,  p.  UK) 
(1848). 
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XVIII. — RES  UMJE  OF  IHDIAH  PALI 
ALPHABETS. 

[In  continuation  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  Art.  XVII.,  p.  8,  I  extract  the-  substance  of  Prinsep’s 
'  Completion  of  the  Pali  Alphabet/  -which  the  deoipherment  of 
the  Girnar  text  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka  enabled  him  to  verify.] 

First,  however,  I  must  take  a  review  of  the  Girnar  alphabet,  for / 
it  is  evident  that  it  contains  many  additions  to  the  more  simple  ele-j  1 
ments  of  the  pillars.  These  additions,  to  which  only  I  have  time  to! 
alludo,  will  he  found  to  complete  the  alphabet  to  the  existing  standard 
of  the  Pall  of  Ceylon. 

The  most  remarkable  change  observable  in  the  alphabet  has  already 
been  noticed  in  my  paper  of  last  June,  namely,  the  substitution  of  the 
letter  |  for  -o  in  all  words  now  written  with  an  r  in  Sanskrit,  but  on 
the  pillars  spelt  with  an  l,  as  trb-JO,  etc.,  now  corrected  to 
r£-!>ibl0  raja ,  dasaratka,  etc.  Although  there  are  many  words  in  the 
Sanskrit  in  which  the  use  of  the  l  and  r  is  indifferent,  still  the  in¬ 
variable  employment  of  the  former  liquid,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  any  of  the  numerous  Prakrits  or  even  the  Apabhran- 
sas,  by  the  Sanskrit  grammarians.  .  •  -  • 

Of  other  letters  made  known  by  the  Girnar  tablets,  we  may  notice 
first  in  order  the  L  or  gli,  which  can  no  longer  bo  denied  a  place,  or  he 
conformded  with  any  other  letter,  because  it  now  occurs  in  the  well 
known  word  gharutdni  (S.  grihmtdni),  and  in  meglw,  ghara,  ghdta,  etc., 
of  the  Kalinga  and  Sainhadri  inscriptions.  Those  words,  it  must  be 
observed,  occur  only  in  those  tablets  of  the  Katalc  inscription  wherein 
the  letter  I  is  used,  and  which  so  far  resemble  in  dialect .  those  of 
Girnar.  The  orthography  of  grihmtdni  on  the  pillars  is  gwitMni.  It 
does  not  therefore  follow  necessarily,  though  there  is  every  probability 
thereof,  that  the  g  is  never  used  for  gh  ;  but  when  we  find  the  aspirate 
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present,  in  other  words  nf  the  same  nmnmwnK  Mali  tin  ghnnii, 
sttntjhUhm,  etc.,  we  are  bound  not  unnecessarily  to  aspirate  tho 
simpk’ y,  wdwrc  it  can  hr  read  without  doing  so. 

Thu  nasal  of  the  first  class  of  ronsoimnts,  «r  gufler.ds,  lias  not  been 
yet  vceiwered,  heeaiise  its*  place  is  sit -rally  supplied  hy  (ho  timiwtira  ; 
Imt  in  one  or  two  places  I  think  tin*  may  ho  traced  in  its  jtrim it ivo 
form  of  C  :  tit  miy  rnto  it  limy  ho  safely  tvmtructed  so,  from  ilm 
analogy  of  tin'  form  in  No.  U  alphabet  ^  also  fmiml  mi  the  rains  in 
the,  mime  Hi  mint  n'hvuM  (written  sometimes  siiii/ha),  nmi  from  tho 
more  modern  form  of  tho  Tibetan  »>}, 

Tho  letter  is  of  niro  noouiTi-tioo,  oven  in  tin*  Sanskrit:,  Ilis 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  wt*  should  he  tardy  of  discovering 
it  in  the  ancient  alphabet.  Yet  in  Pali  ibis  letter  takes  Ilm  place  of 
the  Sanskrit  Tjf  in  w/tilhi/a,  mtuihi/ama,  ‘middle,1  mid  perhaps  of  ?;/iu 
nirjiia  and  of  rdg  and  ri/ff  and  other  similar  00111  pounds  which  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  assimilate  in  jit ;  and  it  is  thus  more  likely  to  ho  found  in  n 
Pali  (luma,  Sanskrit  monument.  On  my  iirst  review  of  the  pillar 
alphabet,  ,L  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  letter  t‘  as  jh,  from  its 
occurrence  in  the  word  yi,Jy  nnijhimti,  coupled  with  ithtmi  atul 
gmti/ti,  domestics  and  ascetics,  1ml  it.  Manned  bet  lev  explained  by  >'<  in 
other  places.  A  similar  expression  in  one  of  the  (iinnir  Inbtcts  again  lends 
mo  to  consider  it  as  jh,  viz. :  •  mtlthUem,  mttjitttmam,  rial  Hen  it,'  where 
tlm  central  word  is  written  BI'bA  both  in  the  Clinnir  and  in  the  Dhanli 
versions  of  tho  concluding  paragraph.  Again,  in  the  pillars  it  is 
generally  inflected  with  tho  i  or  tho  a  vowel  mark,  which  could  not 
bo  tho  ease  with  ri ;  and  lastly,  it  hears  considerable  atllnity  to  the 
Bengali  jh  which  ulso  resembles  the  ri  of  the  same  alphabet;  I 
therefore  now  pronounce  I’  without  hesitation  to  he  11  jh ;  and  t  must 
modify  former  readings  accordingly.1 

Tlio  n  of  the  second  class,  or  palatials,  is  an  acquisition  upon  which 
there  is  ho  room  to  doubt.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Pali  lnugungo 
.  that  this  letter,  which  lma  the  pronunciation  of  mj,  lmth  supplies  tho 
place  of  tho  Sanskrit  compound  letter  ju  in  such  Words  us  rtijuah  HJtT. 


1  This  it  is  net  difficult,  to  nmmqdish :  ox.  gr,  in  the  western  tablet  of  tbe 
Ferns  lat,  nctsantan^  nijhipayittl  tUinimiihhtinli,  may  lie  Sniiskritizod  ns  follows: 
«l  I  ti  f*1  «n  tnrfwi  c^T^srf^ST,  ‘  expiring  the  murderer  (from  tbe  town 
or  community)  they  shall  give  him  an  alms.’  And  in  tho  edict  regarding  iimmnls,— 
ta  sc  sitfm  tiajhdpagUaviyt — ‘  such  while  life  remains  shall  not  he  abandoned/ 
^jfcStl Hfctct0^!  and,  in  tho  last  tablet,  for  dhitmma  itiyume  nijhayittl  bhtnje ,  rand 
lMrara%(,‘the  rules  of  dharrun  shall  ho  invincible.’ 
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of  a  prince,  and  ajnd,  ‘  order’ — and  of  «*T,  or  ny  in  such  words 

as  anyaiah,  else,  ’^RTTf^T  my  dm,  others ;  and  in  TpqTj  many  ate, 

Pali  marinate,  deems.  How  these  and  many  other  examples,  occur 
most  opportunely  in  tho  Grimar  inscriptions — the  letter  T,  with  the 
necessary  vowel  inflections  h  no,  j,  nd,  or  L  no,  being  invariably  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  such  oases ;  as  in  tho  sixth  tablet  above  quoted,  >11, A 
>lAAbr+!i-L  anata  agena  pardlcamena :  whereas  in  the  Dihli  pillars  the 
word  anata,  for  instance,  is  written  HA’A  annata,  with  the  dental  n, 

.  the  only  one  there  made  known  to  us,  doubled  by  the  anumara. 

The  next  form  of  n,  belonging  to  the  cerebral  series,  has  already 
been  made  known  to  us  from  the  Sainhadri  cave  inscriptions,  I ;  and 
the  modem  derivative  forms  were  on  that  occasion  described  (see  page 
1045  of  volume  vi.)  In  the  present  inscription  this  n  invariably 
follows  the  letter  r,  as  in  Sanskrit;  ex.  gr.  0-BdlI-  Dlirnmacharawm 
‘  the  progress  of  religion.’  The  vowel  affixes  are  united  to  the  central 
perpendicular’  stroke  as  Itgi  no,  nd,  no.  A  few  words  written  in 
Sanskrit  with  the  dental  n,  are  found  in  the  inscription  written  with 
I,  as  janasa,  dasanam  (7th  and  8th  tab.)  and  the  same  holds  good  of 
the  grammatical  Pali  of  books.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  in' the 
regular  Prakrit,  this  is  the  only  n  which  ever  stands  singly  in  ayvord.  ‘ 

The  only  letter  of  the  labial  series  which  was  yet  wanting  to  us, 
the  ph,  is  most  fortunately  recovered  through  the  indubitable  expres¬ 
sion  mdldni  cha  phaldni  clia  in  the  second  tablet  of  Girnar — “  both 
roots  and  fruits’ — written  P-Jxd  t-Ond.  In  the  letter  J*  we  at  once 
perceive  the  prototype  of  the  ph  of  Ho.  2,  and  the  *1  of  the  Tibetan 
alphabet :  and  wo  see  the  reason  why  this  was  departed  from  in  the 
Hagari  form,  Tfi,  by  turning  the  stroke  outward,  lest  by  turning 
inwards  it  should  be  confounded  with  the  rj  or  sh,  a  letter  unknown 
in  onr  old  alphabet.  With  reference  to  my  former  remark  on  the 
duplication  of  alphabetic  forms  to  produce  the  aspirates,  it  may  he 
adduced  as  an  additional  argument  for  such  an  assumption  that  in  the 
oldest  of  three  plates  from  Kaira  with  copies  of  which  I  have  been 
lately  favoured  by  Dr.  A.  burn,  tho  ph  of  the  word  phala  is  twice 
written  pp  in  lien  of  ph,  which  is  the  augmented  or  aspirated 
form  used  in  tho  other  plates,  and  which  is  more  consistent  with  the 
original  type  now  disclosed  to  our  knowledge. 

Of  the  hh  I  would  merely  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  that  I 
have  discovered  the  period  and  cause  of  the  two  very  opposite  forms  of 
this  letter  which  are  found  in  later  alphabets,  as  for  instance  tbe  Mab- 
ratta  hh  and  the  Tibetan  Ih  (which  agrees  with  the  Devanagari  or 
ICutila  of  the  10  th  century)  and  have  proved  them  both  to  descend 
from  the  original  n1 ;  the  Mahratta  mlty  be  said  to  follow  naturally 
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from  the  Suinhadri  form  ;  the  other  1  have  traced  mi  fli  N  t  nil 
coins  of  Sknnrln  uml  ICumaru  Gupta,  where  sometimes  tin*  one  mill 
sometimes  tlu>  other  form  is  employed,  the  latter  being  Hie  natural 
course  followed  liy  the  pen  in  imitating  the  seulphm>d  letter  rf, 
beginning  iit  the  top,  via. :  <*1,  whence  would  gradually  follow  uml 
^  with  the  heuilsltvke,  common  to  nil  the  modem  characters. 

l’ho  I'alt  contains  hut  one  *.  We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  ilntl 
in  our  mieieiit  alphabet,  (he,  prototype  of  either  the  Sunkiit  IT  or  tsr. 
Of  these  letters  t  only  notice  the  early  forms,  becuu.c  1  have  inserted  _ 
tliem  in  the  accompanying  lithographed  plate.  The  modern  form  of 
■*(  would  seem  to  1m  derived  from  the  J4  of  the  Ssummltaguptu,  or 
No.  il  alphabet,  where  again  it  might  he  pre; timed  that  it  Hits  iutro- 
duc.ed  hm  a  trilling  nmililirutinn  of  the  letter  54,  or  in  fad,  hy 
dosing  the  outer  stroke  or  doing  the  same  thing  to  this  ns  was  done  to 
the  p,  to  have  the  ellbot  of  duplieatiou  or  aspiration.  <>r,  if  may  be 
more  proper  to  consider  it  n  ini! /at  modification  of  the  more  ancient 
form  b  found  on  the  onppor-plule  grants  of  the  third  eeiitury  dug  up 
iu  the  Gujarat  peninsula,  whence  the  transition  is  more  evident  mill 
palpable  to  the  ■various  I’tVH  and  Hinhalese  forms,  the  ra  dmu  re  form 
uml  even  Urn  modern  Nuguri  mul  Bengali. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  truce  the  origin  of  the  tnlihi  eht,  Tf,  hi  the  old 
alphabet,  hut  there  is  plausible,  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was 
originally  merely  the  murtlim  or  cerebral#  fl,  turned  iu  an  opposite 
direction,  invented  to  denote  another  modification  of  (he  sibilant 
required  iu  the  refinement  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet.  Iu  the  oldest, 
Gujarati  plates,  these  are  written  with  simple  linear  marks  iu  the 
middle,  and  exactly  tlio  same  structure  is  retained  iu  the  square  Bait 
alphabet  or  stono  letter  of  Burma,  except  tlmt  the  stroke  in  the  centre 
is  contracted  into  a  dot;  further,  they  tiro  merely  rounded  in  tlw  modem 
Burmese  for  tho  facility  of  writing,  in  no  other  alphabets  (but  1  know 
of  are  tho  analogies  to  tlio  original  type  ho  faithfully  preserved  hh  tu 
show  that  thoso  two  sibilants  wore  originally  the  same  letter  reversed 
in  position,  a  mode  frequently  adopted,  us  I  have,  had  occasion  to 
notioo  before,  in  Indian  alphabets,  to  represent  slight,  modiltcnliuns  in 
sound  (seo  vol.  vi.  p.  475-G.) 

The  most  ancient  Sanskrit  form,  however,  of  the  tiilihn  »h  is  ono  I 
have  just  discovered  on  a  genuine  inscription  of  tho  time  of  Cliimdrn- 
gupta  [Sab  Inscription],  TIuh  type  is  evidently  the,  original  of  the 
form  so  common  on  early  Hindu  coins  mid  inscriptions,  whence  two 
directly  descended  tho  Tibetan  ?[,  tlio  Bengali  *f,  and  the,  modern 
N&gari  nr,  which  heretofore  presented  a  kind  of  anomaly  in  tlio  deri¬ 
vation  of  our  alphabetical  symbols. 
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Having  thus  recovered  the  complete,  and,  as  I  consider 
it,  the  primeval  alphabet  of  the  Indian  languages,  I  have 
arranged  in  the  accompanying  plate  the  changes  each 
letter  has  undergone  in  successive  centuries,  as  de¬ 
duced  from  absolute  records  on  copper  or  stone.  The 
table  furnishes  a  curious  species  of  palseographic  chro¬ 
nometer,  by  which  any  ancient  monument  may  be 
assigned  with  considerable  accuracy  to  the  period  at 
which  it  was  written,  even  though  it  possess  no  actual 
date. 

I  begin  with  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  because  I  suppose  that  the  alphabet  which  we  pos¬ 
sess,  as  used  by  the  Buddhists  of  a  couple  of  centuries 
later,  was  that  in  which  then-  sacred  works  had  been 
written  by  the  contemporaries  of  Buddha  himself,  who 
died  in  the  year  543  b.c. 

What  in  some  measure  confirms  this  hypothesis  is, 
that  the  Sanskrit  character  of  the  third  century  before 
Christ  (of  which  I  have  introduced  a  specimen  in  the 
.  plate  from  the  genuine  document  above  alluded  to),  differs 
only  so  much  from  the  original  form  as  the  habits  of  a 
class  of  writers  distinct  in  religion  and  more  refined  in 
language  might  naturally  introduce ; — -just  as  we  after¬ 
wards  find  an  equal  degree  of  modification  from  the  type 
of  Asoka’s  time,  in  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  of  five  centuries 
later,  on  the  pillars. 

The  Asoka  alphabet  (the  Sanskrit  one)  agrees  very 
closely  with  that  of  our  Saurashtra  coins,  which  may 
thence  be  pronounced  to  be  anterior  to  the  Gupta  series. 
The  Gujarat  plates,  dated  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Samvat.exa,  differ  but  little  from  the  Allahabad  pillar  or 
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Sunmdrnguplu  inscription,  1ml  that  little  is  all  in  favour 
of  their  superior  antiquity. 

Of  tin*  more  recent  alphabets  if  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything.  The  Tibetan  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  tlio 
seventh  eon  fury.  The  Kutilu  alphabet  is  taken  from  the 
inscription  sent  down  in  iUcsiinjle  by  Col.  Stacy  from 
1  lurch’  we  learn  thence  that  the  artist  was  of  Kimuuj ; 
itml  we  see  that  tlm  Bengali,  wliich  was  drawn  from  tlto 
same  Hums  of  learning:  nearly  u  eentury  afterwards,  does 
not  differ  more  from  it  than  the  modifications  it;  bus 
undergone  since  it  was  domiciled  in  the  lower  provinces 
will  explain  ;• — indeed,  ull  old  Sanskrit  inscriptions  from 
Benares  to  Katuk  differ  only  from  the  Kutilu  type  in 
having  the.  triangular  loop  instead  of  the  round  one  n. 

A  hundred  other  modifications  oi’^fho  primitive  duv- 
raetcr  might  1m  easily  introduced  were  I  to  travel  south¬ 
ward  or  to  cross  to  Avu  or  ( 'eylon  ;  but  1  purposely  avoid 
swelling  the  table,  and  include  only  those  epoehas  of  the 
Indian  alphabet  which  can  now  lie  proved  from  unde¬ 
niable  monuments.  On  a  former  occasion,1  the  Amara-, 
vati,  Ilalu  Canara,  and  Tulingu  alphabets  were  traced  to 
the  Gupta  as  their  prototype,  and  thus  might  others  bo 
deduced ;  but  another  opportunity  must  be  sought  of 
placing  the  whole  in  a  comprehensive  table. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  again  regret  that  our  printers 
did  not  take  for  their  standard  the  form  that  would  have 
Bervcd  to  blond  the  Bengali  and  the  Hindi  into  a  common 
system  1 

[Priusep's  observations  introductory  *to  b’m  Chronological 


1  Jowr,  As,  Soc.,  Tlciift.’,  nil.  vi.,  p.  210  (Mnri'li,  1R37). 
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y  :•  l  vv>f  • 

5Tv  b  3  v  my 

1  Cl®  v  >f 

T1»fW3^  V  >f  >M 
»(jV  &  W  &  n5< 

v'pvs  i* 

a: 

31 37i  g  - 1? 
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>  1>  V 

& 

'liir 

rr^Hi 

"I'd  *2f 

a,  3 

j-^-w 

'Z'bVir 

w 

5 

id)  311/ 

3 

S 

itI  a 

^  * 

s 

*  3ft  ^ 

9 

# 

^  fa 

(JK&  GSJTOft 

3 

*1  ■»  ft  «R  3,  ^  J, 

1  ^  ^i  ^ 

« 

ti 

m  tti  n  Si  ^  ai  sg  cca  ruicim 
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Table  of  Alphabets  appear  to  have  been  designedly  brief,  as 
the  several  series  had  already  been  freely  examined  and  des¬ 
canted  upon  in  the  occasional  Essays  whieh  had  from  time 
to  time  been  devoted  to  the  independent  illustration  of  eaoh. 
The  definition  of  almost  every  letter  was  now  an  accepted 
fact,  and  under  the  treatment  of  Prinsep’s  practised  eye  and 
ready  hand,  each  form  might  be  compared  in  its  multiple 
transitions  and  ramifications,  by  the  veriest  tyro  in  Indian 
Palaeography.  I  have  copied,  literatim — in  pi.  xxxvii,,  xxxviii. 
— his  original  synopsis ;  but  as  his  labours  in  elucidation  of 
these,  and  other  cognate  alphabets,  were  detached  and  scattered 
over  many  volumes  and  numbers  of  the  Journal  he  so  long  and 
efficiently  edited,  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  imitative  faculty  of  our  German  neighbours, 
who  have  reproduced,  in  movable  types,  these  and  some  further 
varieties  of  the  local  characters  first  deciphered  by  my  author, — 
to  introduce  into  a  printed  table  many  of  the  older  forms 
omitted  in  the  lithograph ;  and  I  have  farther  profited  by 
the*  progress  of  type-founding,  to  add  to  the  general  series 
pertain  provincial  alphabets,  which  illustrate  the  literal  changes 
incident  to  independent  naturalisation,  as  well  as  those  due 
to  epochal  departure  from  the  parent  stock. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tills  observation,  that  I  have  ventured 
to  differ  from  my  elsewhere  usually  accepted  authority;  but 
in  this  case,  his  unvarying  frankness  and  candour  have  of 
themselves  paved  the  way  for  my  justification,  and  I  doubt 
not  that,  had  his  intellect  been  spared  to  us,  he  would  himself 
have  been  prompt  to  reduce  to  a  more  consistent  and  mature 
theory,  the  imperfect  hypothesis  somewhat  hastily  enunciated 
on  the  initiatory  publication  of  these  fac-similes. 

The  general  subject  of  the  rise  and  transitional  development 
of  Indian  alphabets  spreads  itself  over  various  sections  of 
research,  and  requires  to  be  considered  from  different  points 
of  view,  the  more  prominent  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
recapitulate  as  concisely  as  possible. 
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I.  Regarding  the  probable  tint**  of  the  earliest  use  of  {he 
typo  of  diameter,  of  which  Asokas  edicts  present  us  with  the 
first  extant  example,  I’rinsop  hazarded  an  opinion  that  two 
centuries  of  anterior  currency  might  fairly  he  assigned  to 
flint  style  of  writing.  This  idea  pre-supposed  somewhat  of 
an  exclusively  sacred  charade)',  as  pertaining  to  the  alphabet; 
hut  by  no  means  implied  that  the  literal  series  did  not  pre-exist 
in  an  earlier  or  loss  perfect  form.  A  conjectural  limit  of  this 
description  may  of  course  he  indefinitely  extended  or  contracted, 
hut  I  myself  should  he  disposed  to  enlarge  eoii-idemhly  the 
period  of  the  previous  culture  of  so  perfect  and  widely-spread 
a  system  of  alphabetical  expression.1 * 3 

II.  As  respects  the  derivation  of  the  literal  series,  I’rinsep 
luul  clearly  a  leaning  towards  associating  it  with  the  (5 reek, 
grounded  upon  the  similarity  and  almost  identity  of  some  of  the 
forma  of  each,  the  phonetic  values  even  of  w  hich  fell  into  appro¬ 
priate  accord.  That  these  similitudes  exist  them  euu  lie  no 
doubt,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  or  degree  to  authorize  an 
inference  that  the  one  system  hummed  directly  from  the  other. 
I’rof.  Wcher,  following  out  I’rinsep's  idea  iu  another  direct  101^ 
has  sought  to  establish  a  I'lucuieiau  origin  for  the  Indian  alpha¬ 
bets.*  This  theory  !  regard  as  altogether  untenable,  for  we  not 
only  have  to  .get  rid  of  the  inversion  of  the  direction  of  the 
writing — sufficiently  intelligible  in  the  ease  of  the  t'Jrcek  deriva¬ 
tive  from  that  stock — but;  we  have  to  concede  a  much  larger 
amount  of  faith  to  fanciful  identities  of  form ;  and  lastly,  we 
have  to  place  this  excellently  contrived  alphabet  in  juxtaposition 

1  Ilucn  Timms  Blvos  tlm  following  mount  of  the  origin  nnd  *nmid  of  the  Imlimi 
Alphabet : — “  Loh  enruetbros  <l«  Vficritnre  out  M.  invont.*  our  to  dim  t'lin  (itmlmnt) 
ot,  dopnis  l’origino,  lour  formo  s'lwt  truufuntHu  ilo  KiiVle  on  moolo.  Kilo  so  ciimiio*o  do 
quartuito-aept  aignos,  md  a’amunulilont  ot  m  uoroliiuont,  suivitni  1'uUiot  ,m  In  ohnmi 

qu’on  veut  oxprinieiy  Hilo  s’oat  rfipnmlun  ut  fl'oat.  divMi  on  dirorao*  lirimohoH.  Sn 
bouvoo,  B'fitant  olargio  pur  degrdii,  olio  n’eat  iiconninuuldu  mix  twugo*  don  piivs  ot  uux 
besoiiiB  dcs  homines,  ot  n’u.  eprimvd  quo  do  login*  imulillontiuiu*.  Kn  general, 
olio  ne  s’ost  pne  sensibloment  &»rt6o  do  mm  origino.  Cost  Burtmit  dim*  l'lnilo 
contmlo  qu’cllo  ost  notto  ot  corroctc." — ‘  Memum*,  oto.,’  p.  72. 

3  Ueber  don  Somitisclum  TTrsprung  des  indisdicn  Alphaliotwi.  Zcitsohrifl,’ 
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and  contrast  with  a  system  of  writing  manifestly  claiming  a 
quasi-Semitic  parentage,  but  as  imperfect  and  ill-adapted  for 
the  expression  of  Indian  languages  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
which  we  find  in  concurrent  use  in  the  contiguous  provinces  of 
Northern  India.  Certainly,  to  judge  by  internal  evidence,  the 
PAli  alphabet  of  Asoka’s  day  bears  overy  impress  of  indigenous . 
organization  and  local  maturation  under  the  special  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  speech  it  was  designed  to  convey. 
Though,  amid  tho  marvels  that  are  daily  coming  to  light  in 
regard  to  tho  march  of  languages  and  the  varieties  of  the  sym¬ 
bols  employed  to  record  the  ancient  tongues,  it  might  he  possible 
to  concede  so  much  of  identity  to  the  two  sets  of  characters  as  a 
common  hut  indefinitely  remote  starting  point  might  be  held  to 
imply.1 

III.  Was  the  Pali  alphabet  sacred  or  profane?  classic  or 
vernacular?  monumental  or  popular?  Tbe  answer  to  these 
queries  must,  I  think,  be  decidedly  against  its  exclusive  devo¬ 
tion  to  tbo  former,  in  any  ease ;  it  will  bo  safer  to  say  that, 
up  to  a  certain  period,  it  was  employed  both  for  one  and  the 
other,  and  stood  as  the  sole  medium  of  graphic  communication. 
This  primitive  character  may  well  have  proved  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  record,  so  long  as  the  language  it  was  called 
upon  to  embody  remained  as  simple  as  that  for  expression  of 
which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  originally  designed 


i  [ M.  Barthfiliny  St.  Hilaire,  in  a  review  (‘  Journal  dos  Savants,’  January,  1857), 
of  tho  valuable  work  of  M.  E.  Kenan,  on  tlio  Semitic  Lang-uagvs  (Paris,  1855),  enters 
into  an  examination  of  the  relative  claims  to  priority  of  tho  Indian  and  Phamioian 
alplmbots.  HfcftomarXs  on  tho  remote  antiquity  and  independent  and  spontaneous 
elaboration  of  tho  Indian  alphabet  aro  sound,  but  tlio  general  argument  is  marred  by 
a  want  of  duo  discrimination  hotwoen  tlio  Pfili  and  Sanskrit  influences,  and  is  deficient 
in  all  roforcnco  to  tlio  co-cxistont  Semitic  system  of  muting  of  tlw  northern  provinces. 
Though  I  do  not  concur  in  any  conclusion  that  ono  alphabet  must  nocossurily  have 
boon  derived  from  tho  other,  I  append  M'.  St.  Hilaire's  opinion  on  tho  question  as  it 
stands  between  tho  two  ; — “  Jo  no  vois  pas  qu’il  ropngne  it  la  raison  que  le  systftme 
lo  plus  parfait  do  1’ alphabet  soit  aussi  lc  plus  ancion.  L'alphabot  sdmitiqno  n’ost  pas 
prdcisdmont  plus  simple,  quoique  moitid  plus  court;  il  ost,  it  vrai  dire,  moins  cow- 
plot.  Pour  ma  part,  jo  oomprends  mioux  los  S&nites  recevont  do  troisiftme  ou 
quatriftme  main  l’alphabot  inclien,  et  l’adaptant  it  lour  usage,  on  lo  reduisant  de 
moitid  et  en  lo  mntilant,  que  je  no  oomprends  les  Indions  rccevant  cet .  alphabet 
informe  ot  confus  ot  le  portant  ft  la  perfection  quo  nous  savons.’— p..  52.] 
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and  adapted.  On  the  introduction  of  the  Sanskrit  element, 
it  was  necessarily  aubjeutod  to  previously-itm'ilk's*  eomliinatious, 
and  under  this  and  other  processes  perhaps  lost  .stunt*  of  the  still¬ 
ness  of  outline,  which  it  may,  nevertheless,  haw*  retained  together 
with  its  original  literal  simplicity  among  (he  vulgar,1  even  in  the 
presence  of  an  improved  stylo  of  writing,  suited  for  more  polished 
literature;  as  in  the  existing  orthography  of  Hindi,  contrasted 
with  the  elaboration  of  (Sanskrit  alphabet  ioal  definitions.*  I'rinsop 


1  Major  Cuuuiiifrliom  s;iesiks  of  ‘the  extivmelv  van-  use  of  eoiiipmiiid  letters ’  in 
tlio  Buddhist  legend*  engraved  oil  tlio  Bliilsu  Tope-.  Ho  remarks,  *  only  three 
instances  occur  throughout  all  these  ittscriptiiuts ;  mol  they  nre  ceUaiuly  ixecptimia 
t  tl  1  1  1  V  okn’s  nge,  wilieh  mlliernl  In  die  simplest  I’Ctli  form«A- 

‘  lihilsii  Tolies,'  p.  2SS. 

s  [  I  liuvo  elsewhere  noticed  eertaiil  evidence*  hearing  on  the  question,  wliieli  I 
may  impend  in  further  ilhistmlinii  of  my  present  ntgiiiucui | :  '  1  iin.tgiue  it  must  hn 
conceded,  whether  on  the  indications  ailm'iled  hv  inscriptions,  cuius,  or  Buddhist 
relies,  that  the  ancient  l’fili  or  Mfigadlti  id|dialiet  had  once  n  very  extended  ctimmey, 
and  likewise  that  for  n  loligllu'iled  period  it  rolniiii’d  its  aenamte  identity,  >  it  occurs 
in  Asoku’s  odirts  nt  Dihli,"  AUulifdihd,  Matin,  Itakra,  Dluuili,  and  tlinu'ir:  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  thoRD  several  localities 11  would,  jm'mit  ft  or',',  imply,  either  Hint  it  was 
intelligible  to  tlio  people  at  largo  throughout  the  rirele  ombvneod  lyithitt  Uiosa 
geographical  boundaries,  or  that  it  was  the  recognized  sarml  olphahet  of  ilmhlliism  : 
oppoHUU  entirely  to  the  latter  supposition  is  the  depnrluro  hum  its  use  in  tlio  Kapur 
di  Girt  text  of  tho  edict  itself,  nod  the  modilieutioii  tlio  language  is  seen  to  have 
htion  subjected  to  in  sonic  of  tlio  l'fili  tmuseri|its,  to  moot  apparently  tlio  loeal 
dialects  of  ouch  site.’  [I  do  not,  imply  from  this  lliut  the  edicts  wore  ordinarily 
designed  to  ho  within  reneli  of  the  vision  of  the  people,  its  was  tin*  ease  with  the 
Greek  tallies,  oven  if  it  was  expected  that  the  literary  cultivation  id  the  population 
at  largo  watt  sufficient  to  oreato  many  renders.]  '“tin  coins,  the  elmnieters  ns 
scarcely  bo  thought  to  hold  any  religious  siguinoiithui,  lmt  the  aruiluhle  mednllit) 
testimony  contributes  largely  to  tlio  uilbrcne.c  that  these  diameters  turmoil  the  ordi¬ 
nary  modium  of  record  in  tlio  majority  of  the  states  included  within  the  limits  nhovo 
adverted  to.  In  this  alphabet  exclusively  arc  expressed  the  legends  of  numerous 
series  of  corns  of  purely  local  typo,*  its  oharae.tors  are  found  associated  on  the  olio 
part  with  tlio  Grook  of  Agatbuclcs  and  1’autuleon,'1  and  its  phonetic  signs  nre  con¬ 
joined  with  counterpart  Aran  legends  on  curtain  elusscs  of  the  lichut  coins.'  Thu  Bud- 

*  Of  tlio  two  stone  pillars  at  Dihli,  one  was  moved  down  from  near  Khizrhbhd, 

at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, —tlio  other  was  taken  from  Miral— Uuur.  Ardt.  .Sue. 
Delhi,’  p.  70,  1850  [vol.  i.,  p.  324.]  * 

^  Othor  inscriptions  In  tins  character  occur  at— I.  Saudii—'  Jimr.  As.  Hoe.  Bong.’, 
vol.  vi.,  pi.  xxvii.,  p.  401,  and  vol.  vii.  pi.  lxxiii.,  p,  502;  2.  Gvn- -(Saves,  ‘Jimr. 
As.  Soo.  Bong.’,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  xxxv..  Nos.  2  and  3,  p,  (170  ;  those  urn  of  the  epoch  of 
Dnsnrntha,  who  followed  Snyasa,  tlio  immediate  successor  of  Asoka !  3.-  Katnk-- 
TJdayagiri  Oaves,  ‘Jour.  At i.  Soo.  Beng.',  vol.  vi.,  pi.  Hr.,  p.  1072 ;  4.  Kntak— Khun- 
dagiri  Bock,  1  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.’,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  lviii.,  p.  10H0.  Ami  we  limy  now 
add  a  hut  slightly  modified  form  of  writing  as  discovered  in  tlio  Meheiitfd<’>  inscription 
in  Coylon.  ‘Jour.  Boy.  As.  Sue.',  vol.  xtii.,  p.  175. 

*  1  Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Bong.’,  vol.  iv.,  pi.  x.  and  xxxv.,  and  vol.  vii.,  pi,  lx.  mid  lxi. 

A  ‘  Jour,  As.  Soo.,  Bong.’,  vol.  v„  pi.  xxxv.,  p.  8  ami  I) ;  ‘  Ariaim  Antique,’  pi. 
vi.,  pp.  7,  8,  9,  and  11. 

*  ‘Jour.  As.  Soo.,  Bong.’,  vol.  vii.,  pi.  xxxii.  [i.  203.] 
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himself  has  originated  the  inquiry  as  to  how  much  a  change 
of  alphabetical  symbols  might  be  incident  to  the  use  of 
a  more  perfect  language  as  compared  with  the  necessities  of 
tho  local  P&li ;  and  to  this  I  am  disposed  to  attach  even  more 
weight  than  ho  apparently  contemplated;  the  leading- conception 
was  suggested  to  him  by  the  advance  displayed  in  this  direction 
by  the  S&h  inscription  at  Girmir,  which,  because  it  contained 
the  name  of  Asoka,  he  conceived  shoidd  be  attributed  to  the 
reign  of  that  monarch.  He  was  content,  therefore,  to  accept 
this  system  of  writing  as  absolutely  contemporaneous  with  that 
employed  in  the  public  edicts  of  the  early  patron  of  Buddhism. 
However,  we  need  not  now  claim  so  distinct  a  concession  as 
this,  as  Asoka’s  name  is  only  made  use  of  in  the  subsequent 
monument,  as  a  whilom  benefactor  in  a  similar  cause,  for  which 
the  Sab  king  claims  credit  at  a  later  day. 

IV.  Among  other  causes  that  are  liable  to  have  affected  the 
march  of  alphabetical  divergence  from  the  one  fixed  model,  may 
be  noted  the  cursive  departure  from  the  older  form,  which 
though  not  exclusively  monumental,  was  evidently  better  suited 
for  lapidary  purposes  than  for  facility  and  rapidity  of  expression 
by  the  amanuensis ; 1  and,  under  this  aspect,  there  would  arise 

dhist  relies  do  little,  towards  elucidating  the  expansivo  spread  of  this  style  of  writing ;  * 
but — if  rightly  interpreted — they  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  tho  antiquity  of  its 
ordinary  employment  in  its  even  thou  fixed  form.’  [Tins  inference,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  militate  against  my  conclusion  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  in  excep¬ 
tional  localities,  the  Pali  Language  and  the  Pill  letters  did  not  become  the  special 
sectarian  vehicles  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  as  opposed  to  tho  Sanskrit  tongue  and  its 
more  copious  alphabet,  whoso  use  was  affected  hy  tho  Brfihmaus.]  Dr.  Stevenson 
remarks,  in  spooking  of  tho  Nasik  cave  inscriptions,  ‘  On  the  whole,  we  find  tlmt  Br&h- 
mans  and  Buddhists,  in  these  oai-ly  days  of  our  ora,  lived  in  pence  with  one  another, 
and  were  both  favoured  and  protected  by  the  reigning  sovereigns ;  aud  that,  among  the 
former,  tho  Sanskrit  language  was  used  in  writing,  and  the  Prakrit  by  the  latter ;  the  two 
languages,  probably,  holding  tho  sanio  plane  to  one  another  that  tho  Sanskrit  and 
tho  vernaculars  do  at  present.’ — ‘Jour.  Bomb.  Br.  lloy.  As.  Soc.’,  July,  1853,  p.  41.] 

1  [  In  my  last  paper  on  this  subject  I  remarked,  ‘  We  have  evidence,  in  sufficient 
abundance,  to  prove  that  tho  oastorn  nations  ofton  availed  themselves  of  a  cursive 
hand,  in  common  with  the  moro  formal  character  reserved  for  inscriptions.  These 
would  each  bo  naturally  affoctod,  in  tho  ultimate  determination  of  forms — by  the 
material  which  had  to  receive  the  writing,  _  * 

‘Thus,  the  straight  wedge-shaped  elements  of  tho  cuneiform  alphabet1  were 

*  ‘  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  vol.  xiii.,  p.  108 ;  ‘  Bhilsa  Topes,’  p.  299,  etc. 

1  Laynid,  ‘Discoveries,'  etc.,  346  and  601,  etc.,  ‘Jour.  Bomb.  As.  Soc.',  vol.  xvi. 
p.  215, 
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a  still  more ’obvious  munm  for  the  olf  of  unu^nlurilios 

as  tlie  complex  ovi  hotei’ii  pin*  of  flu-  Sanskrit  icuinntl  ht'iul  upon 
tlie  simplo.  letters  of  the  local  Pali.1 

Hinpulurly  well  tHtciI  fur  easy  t"tpiv'i'ii>ii  mi  t  iM*  f  ■  »t  Hnl.\ I.<m m  vliv,  ami  oinully 
suited  to  wok  inscriptions’,  whilo  the  wiiltcn  hind,  i  vi  lift'd  mih  nn  n  smooth 
NUt'fun>,  jiri.'si’iili'il  na  difflrtiltirs  In  1111V  'sues  id  niis<  m  r"iii|'!ii  in  >1  lines.  hi 
addition  to  leather  *  and  other  tiiatri  nils,  tin  mn  e  lit  IYimhii*,  we  uliu  hum,  wrote 
upon  W  (llirrh-liui'k).  Tilt'  Indians,  we  know,  iiitijili  it  the.  milnilmnii  In  | lii! 
name  Urti'Kv"  mill  possibly  the  Indian  1  rilns  111!  imh  hied  Ini'  llnir  |ui  m  l  Iiitimi  til  thin 
very  muti'riul ;  vvliiillnir  lit  rtnplmmriil  was  limited  In  tin-  |>it|tnl:ilii'ii  whoso  iliuhcts 
worn  expressed  in  the  Ai'ian  rliaiarlor  ivr  Imve  im  Means  nl  k.iviusT,  lull,  in  nil  pr«- 
liability,  if  tint  Nail  hern  Imliim  won  knew  nl  it*  n«e,  the  Main'llie*  would  nut 
huvo  remniued  long  Jojii'lvoit  nl  it,  nr  smile  suitable  substitute ;  that  liny  uIki  wrote 
with  ink  is  limply  established  Ity  llu>  discovery  »tf  hltei  >  so  niillui  mi  tin*  r.lit’ 
muskets  nt  Hunchi.'1' 

Sinn*  tlie  nluive  was  written,  1  have  im  f  with  n  nn*st  iijiji.f.ifc  illiiOr.ili.ni  of 
tlni  jiisliui!  nf  my  mii'tiinur  remark,  in  the  slmjir  nl  :i  Hahvlnniaii  tl  i\4,ihh  l— imw 

in  the  Uritisli  Museum . nl' about  i.llll  n.r.,ivh[i’h  isimpie  >1  with  ruiieilmm  ehar.irteri 

on  tlm  nnn  fan1,  mill  inscribed  with  I ‘hu'iiit  iou  teller,  mi  the  tillin'.  The  I'.ihylniiiau 
character  is  lint  very  perfect,  hat.  the  l'lucniriiiu  h  i>  <  viilt mlv  !•>  .  !!  dtllieult  In 
oxcento,  in  coniparwiii  In  the  >.11111111'  lines  ol  the  u  .  .,u'i(ili-  111.  nplimi ;  Ihe  eurvi's 
nf  the  letters,  mill  the  ilejtih  it  wits  wavs -arv  l><  Rive  the  tin*  -,  l"  mi  me  |u  nn  ineni'e, 
Imre  clenrly  puw.lcd  ihe  stile  nf  the  orlid,  whe-.r  kiinwl*  ‘hte  t*f,  ami  ii|ttilntle  in,  (he 
fnrmnl.iiin  nf  the  letters,  lire  otherwise  suilirirulh  apparent.  While  mli.-iting  In  tUf-o 
subjects,  1  W'linhl  furl  her  draw  utteiitinii  in  (In’  tlmihle  sydeni  of  writhe:  m  m  e  in 
ancient,  times,  as  exhibited  in  the  ismciirveiit  leennl  el'  spoil-,  1  le,,  iihiii"-t  nitilm-mly 
(lepieteil  in  the  Kimyunjtk  marbles,  when'  ihe  "He  w-htie  m.e,  u  l.i.wl  .,»i|.-  with  ii 
olay  cylinder  or  hnukltiilih'l ;  mill  the  nlher  appears  In  he  imiiinj  w  it H  n  iiinre  pointed 
instrnimint,  nil  mime  pliable  miilennl.  -  See  I  ..mini.  11.  IM.  '  Mminmeiils  nt  A  mu  eh,' 
pi.  58;  ns  null  ns  Nns.  5!)  mul  1,1»  Hritidi  Miisenm, 

To  revert,  however,  to  llm  liutmii  igtn  ^lioti,  1  muv  rem  irk,  m  rMielu.hoi,  that 
till!  trmlitinll  ill  [Ini'll  Thsaug's  lime,  evidently  went' In  the  ell'eot,  that  llm  f.ii'ty ' 
IhnhMst  seriptni'es  of  lvusyitpn’s  rnminl  wi  re  written  1  Mir  <h  s  leiiilles  ile  t,\tn 
(pnlmii'r),’  mol  Unit,  in  simh  fnrm,  (il)  'let  ivpaiidit  thins  rimie  rittii're,'  • 

•  ilistniru,’  p.  168.  Alhirum,  m  speaking  nl  his  nnn  i  xpi-i n-n*'i*  in  Ihe  eleventh 
century,  notices  the  uko  nf  paper  (jstll],  mnl  Ihe  leeul  employment,  'tlsms  le  miiii 
do  l'lnde,’  of  tiro  leaven  nf  the  Tdri  to  which  he  mills,  •  ur.b,  dmis  hs 

provinces  du  contra  at  ilu  imrd  de  l’lniii:,  nn  emplnye  1‘deotve  inlerit  lire  d'nii  nrltre 
appcld  torn  (jy).  C'est  liven  l’ei'nrre  il'im  mhre  tin  nieiiit'  I'eiire  t|U'mi  iwno  re  lea 
arcs:  collc-ei  sc  nomme  bhmtj'  (T_yw).~‘ Ileiiianil  Meumire  sur  rimie,'  p.  305. 
Further  references  (ire  given  to  ‘  Amiui,'  1.  vm„  e.  is. ;  Kni'-knim-ki,’  p.  !ITi,  ele.] 

1  [Dr.  Wcher  has  instituted  certain  philological  rninparisniis,  in  tlie  hope  nf 

a  Assyria— P.  XI.  Gosse,  Londtm,  1833,  p.  610, 

h  Xlanwco  IspnMnt  !'•  !,lib  *m'^  M.ihri  iuveiiti  smit, 

in  (palms  doposito  orant  variio  eoruni  diHi'i|ilinie,  umiies  litigim  l’ersim  nnlhpiii 
scripti  in  cortico  tfisr.’ — Seo  also  ‘Ayill-i  Aklmri,'  vni.  ii.,  135. 

*  Masson  in  A.  A.  p.  CO  and  8  t.  Men  nlsu  fig.  11,  pi.  iii.  MW,  Mnssim  em). 

,  tinniis  his  romnrks  on  substances  used  to  ris’eiva  writing :  1  In  one  nr  two  iustmifes 
I  liavo  met  with  inscriptimiH ;  one  scratched  with  11  stylet,  or  sharp-pointed  imple¬ 
ment  around  a  steatite  vase,  extracted  from  a  Tope  at  Dnrimtu ;  itunlher  written  in 
ink,  Sround  an  earthen  vossul,  found  in  a  Tope  at  liiildn;  and  a  third  dotted  on  a 
brass  vessel.’ — Soo  also  ‘  Iteinaud  Mcmnire  sur  l'lnde,’  p.  Silo. 

a  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soo.’,  veil,  xiii.,  p.  110;  ‘  Iihitsa  Topes,'  209:  ‘Jour.  As. 
Soo.  Bong.’,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  391. 
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This  Sanskrit  action  upon,  the  indigenous  form  need,  not  be 
limited  to  the  date  at  which  we  are  now  able  tp  cite  extant 
examples  of  the  P&li  letters ;  and,  as  I  have  claimed  for  the 
latter  an  antiquity  veiy  inadequately  represented  by  their  use 
under  Asoka,  so  I  may  assume  an  independent  process  of  matura¬ 
tion  under  the  influence  of  the  former  language,  in  written  docu¬ 
ments,  which  is  not  necessarily  restricted  in  its  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  to  the  date  of  the  lapidary  models  of  which  that  monarch 
has  left  us  examples.  Indeed,  those  very  monuments,  in  their 
hearing  upon  each  other,  already  exhibit  the  early  phase  of  an 
irregular  advance  beyond  the  limitation  of  the  normal  letters, 
in  the  greater  amount  of  compound  consonants  to  be  found  in 
use  in  the  Grirnir  edict,  as  contrasted 'with  the  Dhauli  transcript, 
and  the  still  more  simple  records  of  the  Eastern  pillars,  which, 
in  point  of  time,  are  absolutely  subsequent  to  the  two  former 
inscriptions.  And  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  form  a  justifiable 
basis  for  a  line  of  argument  I  have  elsewhere  adopted  in  reply¬ 


being  ablo -to  determine  tho  initial  method  of  -writing  in  India  by  the  definition  of  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  words  employed  to  describe  the  endorsement  of  the  edicts  of 
Asoka.  Following  out  the  Greek  and  Latin  analogy  of  the  derivation  of  the  art  of 
writing,  implied  in  tho  ypficpw,  ‘  to  grave,1  and  scribo ,  ‘  to  scratch.,’  he  contrasts  the 
inflections  from  tlio  roots  7%*!  and  f^PsK ,  wiiioh  occur  in  thb  opening  passage  of 
these  inscriptions;  tho  one  signifying  ‘to  smear,’  and  also  ‘to  write;’  tho  other,  he 
affirms,  moaning  primarily  ‘  to  scratch  into,’  and,  secondarily,  1  to  write.’  Any  exchi-  ' 
sivo  induction,  however,  from  those  materials  is  denied  to  us  in  the  foot  that  the.  two 
words  occur  in  absolute  juxtaposition,  and  almost  as  if  they  were  convertible  terms; 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  one  root  exists  with  almost  a 
leading  meaning  for  writing  in  tho  South  (and  in  Bengal  fsTPR  ;  while  in  the  north 
it  has  retained  a  nearly  exclusive  signification  for  smearing,  plastering,  etc.  The 
,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  its  primary  intention  was  to  scratch  into,  or,  more 
probably,  to  draw  a  line,  holds  its  position  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  dialocts  of 
India  os  tho  special  indication  of  writing.  Howovor,  tlioso  comparisons,  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory  as  they  must  needs  ho,  arc  complicated  by  a  doubt  as  to  the  original 
derivation  of  tho  word  lipi.  In  the  Pfdl. transcripts  of  Asoka’S  edicts  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  is  assured ;  hut  in  tho  Kapur  di  Giri  text,  in  spite  of  Professor  Wilson’s  most 
dotormiuod  conversion  of  the  initial  lettor,  in  the  numerous  instances  in  whioh  it 
occurs,  the  word  is  palpably  and  uniformly  dipi  ( dipitmn ,  dipildtam ,  etc.),  which,  as 
Mr.  Norris  has  shown,  Anew  a  counterpart  in  position  and  meaning  in  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  Inscription  (‘  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.’,  vol.  x.,  p.  247,  250,  lines  48,  55  of 
Tablet) ;  and  in  the  Scytliic  version  it  appears  as  tipi,  with  the  same  signifiajKon 
(vol.  xv.,  pp.  19,  24,  1?7).  The  legitimate  Ari&n  likhita,  occurs  in  one  passage  as 
tho  correspondent  of  the  Pfili  likHtdti  (Girnhr,  i.  10) ;  but  usually  the  dip  of  the 
northern  alphabet  answers  to  the  liJch  of  the  south  (iv.  11,  v.  9). 
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ing  to  those  who  follow  too  implicitly  1'rinscp's  first  idea  of  the 
progress  of  siting,  mid  who  seem 

Disposed  to  itilmit  of  Imt  one  single  element,  as  liable  to  uilVet,  die  march 
of  alphabetical  development-thut  of  time.  To  -how  how  lullarious  imv  notion 
of  n  iii'irmtnhj  progressive  chimp'  would  he,  I  may  >  .-til  iilteiitimi  to  the  very 
Blight,  mudillrntiou  that  is  soon  to  have  taken  place  in  the  local  alpha  hi  is  of  llujarfit, 
etc.,  during  several  I'.cutuiirs j  mill  I  would  impure,  if  (his  aigutinul  is  to  hold 
good,  how  turn’ll  of  ilillereiico  ought  ivo  to  ho  aide  to  dotoot  hot  noon  tho  ulptmW  of  the 
Yalliihhi  roppor-philos,  which  they  would  date  in  tho  sixth  n  iilmv  \.ii.,'  and  (hit 
Hlyht  of  writing  ill  use  in  tho  Western  I 'at  os,  which  is  almost  identical  with  tho 
I'hnriirtei's  in  provident  use  among  tho  Itmhthisls  in  the  ;lnl  eentuiy  tu:.  And  vet,  a 
reference  to  tho  facsimiles  in  pi.  vvxvii.  will  demaie, irate  how  rssrnfi.illy  limited  tho 
alterations  eil'ei-ied  hy  this  lapse  of  ages  really  wvve  I  Trinsojt,  as  wo  have  soon,  wim 
prepared  — with  his  usual  fairness— to  ouiieeilo  that  thoro  wore  otlirr  causes  likely  to 
intluoni'o  those  idphiiholieiil  mutations,  though  hut  original  idea  had  I'toaiiy  hoott  to 
assign  ull  impulse  in  this  direction  to  the  otfoot.  of  time.  Had  ho  lived  to  porirrt  his 
theory,  .1  dmiht  not.  that  he  would  Imvo  wvrpted  other  agi  ueies  ««  playing  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  results  to  he  iimmnti  d  fori  prominent  among  these  would,  I 
think,  have  to  ho  plueed,  the  iidviiiii'e  or  retardation  duo  to  nationality  or  other  hind 
influences;  otherwise  it,  would  ho  difficult  indeed  to  an-mint  for  tin-  various  separate 
alphabets  that  we  find  in  nil  their  independent  diversity  at  a  later  period  of  Indian 
progress.3 

1’rinnfip’B  own  impression,  above  reprinted,  will  display  how  little  reliuuee  could 

1  ‘  Bldlsii  Topes,'  p.  1-40. 

3  As  my  reatlm-s  may  ho  glad  to  loaru  what  Alhirimi  soys  on  the  .state  of  the  dis- 
trihutivo  varieties  of  writing  eurreiit  in  his  day,  I  append  M.  Hcitiiitid's  version  of  the 
entire  passage On  eonipte  plusiours  di-rituros  dims  1'hido.  I. a  plus  rdpanduo  eat 
efillo  cpii  porto  la  nom  <le  oiiltJhn-mulrimi  (cLJy  L»  Aw)  on  suhstinioe  parlaite;  idle 
ORt  usitde  dans  lit  Oaeliitmire  el;  it  llenures,  qui  sent  miiintmimt  les  tlrtn  ptiiicipinix 
foyers  soientiflipies  dupayH.  Ou  so  sort  dgidomoiiC  do  eotto  denture  dims  lo  .Muilhya- 
Dcija,  appelC  nussi  du  nom  d' Aryavuvttu.  bans  le  Mulva,  oil  fait  usage  d'uno  deeiture 
appoldo  nagara  (J&)  :  colle-ci  eat  diHpiwfiu  do  la  memo  niauidre  ipio  la  proroidro; 
mais  les  formes  cn  Ront  ditfiSrentes.  Unit  tmui&nut  derituro,  uomdo  arilillm-mgary 
c'cst-il-diro  it  moitie  nngiiri,  et  tpii  purlieipo  des  iloux  promh'ros,  cut 
usitdc  dansloBlmtia  et  dnns  une  pnrtie  du  Sind.  1‘nrmi  les  iiutros  den¬ 

tures,  on  peut  citor  lo  muleary  (^i^lv),  usitd  dims  Mati'iisehovii  (tyliLs) 
.au  midi  du  Sind,  prds  do  la  cOte ;  hi  liesmidiha  (c_>skAso),  omployd  A  llithmaimvii, 
villa  appoldo  aussi  Mausouru;  le  kiirufUu  (cull J),  usitd  duns  lo  Kuvimto,  pays  ipii 
donno  lMiasauecmix  porsonneR  appeUios,  duns  les  nrmdos,  du  mun  do  Kimtuim  (j jiS) ; 
l’andri,  omployd  dans  l’Anilra-lleija  mi  pnys  d’Andrn  ^tjl) ;  lo  druviili,  usitd 

dans  lo  Dravida  ou  Dravira;  hi  lari,  duns  hi  Lnr-Dctpi  mi  pays  do  lair;  lo  guura 
(t^/)>  danskI>urab-De<;a  ((jtoj  c_XyJ)  ,m  rfKhm  oriontnle  (le  ih-ngale);  et 
le ijjjohaka  (tlWJlj)danRloOiidan-I'ouriihttiiukii(t^yUts,_jf;^\).  I, a dernidre 
derituro  eat  cello  flout  se  servant  les  honddhists  ( heinaud,  ‘  Mdnmire  sur 
l’Inde,’  p.  298. 
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bo  placed  on  a  judgment  whioh  did  not  take  this  element  into  consideration,  for  he 
assigns,  on  the  mero  ground  of  forms  of  letters,  a  higher  antiquity  to  the  Gujarkt 
copper-plates,  than  ho  does  to  the  Gupta  inscriptions ;  whereas,  we  now  know,  that 
the  Guptas  preceded  the  Yallabhis ! 

Had  ho  confined  himself  to  tracing  tho  alphabetical  advances  made  by  those  diffe¬ 
rent  sections  of  Indian  races,  instead  of  comparing  two  series  of  litoral  signs  that  had 
been  thus  far  matured  by  difforont  hands,  ho  would  have  worked  upon  auror  ground. 
To  support  my  assertion,  I  would  direct  attention  to  tho  varieties  of  typos  of  lettors 
to  bo  found  on  tho  nearly  contemporaneous  inscriptions  of  tlio  Gupta  dynasty.  If  wo 
examine  tho  AlluhfiMd  writing,1  and  contrast  it  with  that  on  tho  Bhitari  Lht,2  wo 
discover  cousidorablo  difforoneo  between  the  gonorol  configurations  of  tlio  majority  of 
tho  characters  in  each-varying  from  soarocly  perceptible  modifications  to  an  absolute 
difforoneo  of  form  in  otbors ;  for  instanoo,  tho  7^,  up,  yp,  If,  and  are  virtually 
tho  samo  characters  in  both  inscriptions,  hut  thoir  outlines  are  by  no  means  identioal, 
s  while  tho  signs  7^,  ?f,  and  aro,  so  to  speak,  different  letters.  To  carry  out 
tho  contrast,  lot  us  refer  to  tho  Bhilsa3  inscription.  Here  again  we  find  a  general 
ehango  in  tho  aspect  of  tho  letters  and  most  distinct  modification  or  absolute  diver¬ 
gence  from  tho  AUahhhhd  type  in  tho  following  characters— Tg,  tg!,  tJJ,  ’gf,  If, 

T)  If,  and  ^f. 

T.  As  to  the  possible  influence  of  tbe  Semitic  character  of  I 
Northern  India  on  the  collateral  P&li ;  I  should  reduce  this  to ' 
the  very  minimum  under  its  direct  Palteographic  aspect,4  and 
should  even  prefer  to  advocate  the  converse  proposition.  There 
are  here  also  some  singular  alphabetical  coincidences  which, 
however,  had  better  be  reserved  for  examination  under  the 
notes  on  the  Arian  character.  A  point  which  adds  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  difficulty  of  instituting  any  useful  comparisons 
in  regard  to  this  division  of  the  subject  is  our  ignorance 
of  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Arian  branch  of  the 
Semitic  tree  into  the  regions  south  of  the  Hindu  Kush 
and  its  extension  into  the  sub-Himalayan  belt  towards  Has- 
tinapur.  Por,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Southern  alphabet,  its 


1  ‘Jour.  As.  Soo.  Bong.,’  vol.  vi.,  p.  969.— See  Translation,  vol.  i.,  p.  233. 

3  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,’  vol.  vi.,  p.  1.— English  Version,  vol.  i.,  p.  240. 

3  ‘Jour.  As,  Soo.  Bong.,’  vol.  vi.,  p.  466.— Noticed  at  p.  246. 

1  [  I  am  not  at  all  certain,  however,  that  tho  Arian  alphabet  did  not  contribute 
tho  letter  ff,  tho  equivalent  of  TSf  in  its  own  sories,  to  servo  in  the  S&h  inscription  as 
•’jr.  Tho  original  olmractcr  has,  to  my  perception,  movfcof  mechanical  coincidence 
with  the  general  tendency  of  the  Arinn  formation  of  letters,  than  of  homogeneity  with 
the  alphabet  of  the  South ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  soon  the  perpendicular 
centre  stroke  of  the  original  beoame  horizontal  under  local  treatment,  The  proper 
Indian  b  =  If,  on  the  contrary,  seoms  to  have  been  of  indigenous  adaptation.] 
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earliest  appearance,  within  our  ken,,  is  in  the  count erpurt 
edict  of  Asaka  at  Kapur  di  Giri  in  the  Peshawar  valley. 
Two  items,  however,  suggest  themselve*  as  important  in  the 
general  inquiry.  (1)  The  greater  annum t  of  pure  Sanskrit 
the  Kapur  (li  Giri  iuseripfinn1  carries  in  its  text,  as  illustrating 
the  descending  course  of  that  language and  the  ultimate, 
trad  not  very  long  delayed  extinction  of  till  trace  of  the  once, 
extensively  prevalent.  Arum  character,  and  its  supersession  liy 
the.  more,  exact  trad  appropriate  system  of  writing  indigenous  to 


the  south !  •' 

1  [‘Jour.  Hoy.  As.  oil.  xii.,  [i.  -SO.  1 

a  [  I’rinseti  Had  already  milired  this  tael  in  nuiueviiin  with  ntlier  dais  thru  ill  his 
command—1 'flu:  vrnumulur  luiuruajii'  til'  Ituliti  at  (It, a.  pevhul,  tin  it,  via  ini  in  diil'rvent 
pnivitiers ;  —it  nppmariied  mum  In  the  S.uekrit  in  the  NAV.,'  i  t,-..  v«d.  tii„  p,  CSt), 
Thu  imssiissinmit' siivi'riini'ttrio  vri|ni-ilr  Cm-  the  dim  ihiiniti»u  of  S.uiil.rit  ortlm- 
grapliv,  lint  unneeded  in  Tfdi  writing,  is  also  important. '| 

•'  [I,  haw  usually  avuithsl  inmidieatiii.!;  the  dmplr  i’islseej.i.ijdiie  inipiiiy  -on 
wliidi  alone  my  than  entitle  me  to  speak  with  any  rrlrimur  In  the  impuiisnt'  light 
philology  must  ho  expected  to  throw  tipoti  thu  ;;i  in  i'll]  on,  .tii,».  I  depart  In uu  hiy 
rule  in  this  iustiuiee,  in  citing  tlm  original  mill  hie.hly  valuable  remark ,  «f  the  author 
uf  till)  ‘  l>rfivh!mnUroimuur,'“  regarding  this  o\i  .till:;  slate  and  probable  early  runesii 
tif  cevtiun  Imliim  languages.  Mr.  Caldwell's  ]iti>>rinn  may  be  stated  in  ho  nun  words:  — 
‘That  tiio  Di'fiviiliun  laugnages  uni  to  lie  iilliliutrd,  nut  with  ( lie  Indo-Kiuoprun, 
hut  with  Urn  Scythian  grumt  of  tongues  ;  anil  that  the  Srylhiaii  tiimily  In  wliidi  tlmy 
appear  to  ho  most  dearly  allied  is  tlm  Funtidi  or  Cgr  ian/’'  [’IV  eeupe  „f  tin-  term 
Drfiviijum  is  dt'lluisl  hy  tlm  author  ns  follows:]  1  Tin'  iilinmn  ivliieh  un'  iiwluded  in 
this  work  under  tlm  gcuc.nil  term  1  PvtiviiUim'  rmHitute  llm  vri'iiiiriilur  speeril  uf  tlm 
groat  majority  of  tlm  iulmhitniits  of  SmtlHn'ii  Imliu.  With  thu  <  \e.  pti«>ti  uf  Orissa 
anil  tliosti  districts  nfWcelurn  Imliu,  ami  tlm  Dukhan,  in  wliirlt  tlm  tiiijarfithi  mul 
tlm  Miirfithi  nro.  apokon,  tlui  whole  uf  t.lm  peniie.tilar  portion  uf  India,  fnmi  tlm 
Vintlhya  mountains  ami  tlm  river  Ncrlmdda  (Nurmudfi)  lu  t 'ape  (.'uriii"i  iii,  is  peoplet], 
owl  i'rom  tho  surliest  period  appears  to  ltavu  huou  peopled,  l,y  itilfi  r.  nl  bruiirlms  uf  one 
and  the  sumo  race,  speaking  diU'eri'iit  dialed  s  ul  uiiu  anil’ tlm  .■ante  language —tin) 
language  to  which  the  turn  1  JMvidinn’  is  here  applied  ;  ami  sratlmrd  ulPmots  from 
tlic  same  stem  may  1m  traced  still  Further  north  ns  far  as  tlm  Uajmalial  hills,  and 
even  ns  fur  ns  tho  mountain  fastnesses  of  llnliu'liistfiu.  Tlm  Oujartithi,  llm  Mnrftihl 
(with  its  offshoot  tlic  Ktmkiml),  anil  tlm  Ifriya,  or  the  language  uf  Orissa,  idinms 
rvhieh  are  derived  in  the  main  from  the  deromjmsitimi  uf  thu  Sanskrit,  form  tho 
verunoular  speech  of  the  Ilindi't  papulation  within  tlmiv  respective  limits :  besides 
■which,  and  besides  thu  Drfividiiui  languages,  vurimts  idiums  wliirlt  rummt  he  tuvnmd 
indigenous  or  vernacular  are  spoken  or  ocensumally  used  hy  particular  dassra  resident 
in  Peninsular  India,  ’ . 


*  ‘  A  comparative  Ovaimnav  of  tho  Drhvidian  or  South  I mlinn  h'litoily  of  Languages, 
by  the  llcv.  it.  Caldwell,  If.A.  London,  Harrison,  l«S(f,‘ 

b  Of.  also  Norris’  Seytliian  text  of  tho  inscriptions  at  Itdiistun,— 1  Jour,  Itov.  As. 
Soe,,’  vol.  xv. 

’  Tho  discovery  of  this  Drfividian  element  in  a  language  spoken  beyond  the  Indus 
proves  that  tho  Drhvnjiane,  like  tlm  Aryans,  the  (Jrteco-Beythintis,  and  tho  Turco 
Mongolians,  entered  India  hy  tho  North-' Western  route.—p,  Shi. 
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In  tins  indeterminate  state,  I  ain  content,  for  the  present,  to 
leave  the  general  question  of  the  progressive  development  of 
the  writing  of  India  proper ;  being  convinced,  that  no  uniform 
or  absolute  law  can  bo  enunciated  applicable  to  the  varied 
ciroumstanoes  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  paleography  of  tho 


2,  Toluguj  3,  Oaimnwn;  -1,  Muluyfdum ;  5,  Tula — [Urn  remaining  four  (mil  entirely 
uncultivated,  destitute  »f  written  uhavactmn,  anil  oompurntivniy  little  Known — 
(i,  Todu  or  Tiulnvu;  7,  Kota;  8,  Omul  or  fhiaud;  9,  Khraid  or  Kund,  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly,  tho  ICn.  Tho  proportionable  numbers  of  tho  sovorul  races  hy  whom  tho  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialects  mentioned  ahovo  nvo  spoken  appear  to  ho  as  follows ; 

1  .  10,000,000  \ 

2 
3 


G  toO 

1  Whilst.  X  regard  tho  eruinmntioal  structure  and  prevailing  oharnctcristios  of  tho 
IMivh.Uan  idioms  us  Scythian,  I  claim  for  them  a  position  iii  tho  Scythian  group 
which  is  independent  of  its  other  members,  us  it  distinct  family  or  genus,  or,  at  least, 
us  a  distinct  subgenus  of  tongues.  They  belong  not  to  the  Turkish  family,  or  to  tho 
ITgrian,  or  to  tho  Mongolian,  or  to  tho  Tnngnsian,  .  .  .  but  to  tho  group  or 
class  in  which  all  those  families  ave  comprised.  On  tho  wholo,  tho  Drkvidian  lan¬ 
guages  may  lie  regarded  as  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Finnish  or  TJgriaff  family,  with 
special  affinities,  ns  it  appears,  to  tho  Ostiak.’—  p.  46. 

Tho  conclusions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  tho  Northern  Indian  languages  aro 
summed  np  thus— ‘  It  is  admitted  that  hoforo  tlio  arrival  of  tho  Aryans,  or  Sanskrit 
speaking  colony  of  Bridmians,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vnisyas,  tho  greater  part  of  Northern 
India  was  peopled  hy  rude  aboriginal  tribes,  called  by  Sanskrit  writers  MlGchelias, 
Dasyns,  Nishfidas,  etc. ;  and  it  is  tho  rcooived  opinion  that  tlioso  aboriginal  tribes 
wove  of  Scythian,  or,  at  least,  of  uon-A'ryan  origin.  On  tho  imiption  of  tho  Aryans, 
it  would  naturally  happen  that  tho  copious  and  oxpressivo  Sanskrit  of  tho  conquering 
race  would  almost  overwhelm  tho  vocabulary  of  the  rude  Scythian  tongue  which  was 
spoken  by  tho  aboriginal  tribes.  Nevertheless,  as  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
Scythian  tongues  possesses  poonliar  stability  and  persistency ;  and  ns  tho  pre-Aryan 
tribes,  who  were  probably  moro  numerous  than  tho  Aryans,  wore  not  annihilated,  but 
only  reduced  to  a  dependent  position,  and  oventnally,  in  most  instances,  incorporated 
in  the  Aryan  community,  the  large  Sanskrit  addition  which  tho  Scythian  vernaculars 
rcccivud  would  not  nccossnrily  alter  their  essential  structure,  or  deprive  them  of  tho 
power  of  influencing  and  assimilating  tho  speech  of  the  conquering  raco.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  gTamimticnUiinmiim  of  tho  spoken  idioms  of  Northern  India  was 
from  tho  first,  and  always  continued  to  he,  in  tho  main,  Scythian ;  and  tho  change 
which  took  place  when  Sanskrit  acquired  the  predominance,  ns  tho  Aryans  gradually 
extended  their  conquests  and  their  colonies,  was  rather  a  change  of  vocabulary  than, 
of  grammar,— a  chango  not  so  much  in  the  arrangement  and  vital  spirit  as  in  tho 
matMel  of  tho  language.  This  hypothesis  Rooms  to  have  tho  merit  of  according  better 
than  any  other  with  existing  phenomena.  Seeing  that  the  Northern  vernaculars 
possess,  with  tho  words  of  tho  Sanskrit,  a  grammatical  structure  which  in  tho  main 

Sto  bo  Scythian,  it  seems  more  correct  to  represent  tlioso  languages  as  having 
ian  basis,  with  a  large,  and  almost  overwhelming  Sanskrit  addition,  than  as 
having  a  Sanskrit  basis,  with  a  small  ‘admixture  of  a  Scythian  element’ —p.  38. 

‘  The  Soytliian  substratum  of  tho  North- Indian  idiomB  presents  a  greater  number  of 
points  of  agreement  with  tho  Oriental  Turkish,  or  with  that  Scythian  tongue  or 
family  of  tongues  of  which  the  new  Persian  has  been  modified,  than  with  any  of  the 
Di-fivielian  languages.’— p.  39. 
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multifarious  languages  and  nationalities  embraced  amid  tlio 
indigenous  or  intrusive  races,  who  in  succession  may  luivo 
peopled  portions  of  that  land. 

I  now  insert  tlio  type  Table  of  transitions  of  the  Indian 
Alphabet  referred  to  at  pago  41.  This,  like  Prinsep’s  litho¬ 
graphed  synopsis,  requires  hut  little  mtmhudmy^uttico,  us  it 
should  bo  sufficiently  explanatory  in  itself,  but,  it,  may  be 
necessary  to  mention,  that  I  have  modified  some  of  the  bowl¬ 
ings  of  the  earlier  alphabets,  which  I  have  felt  hound  to  retain 
unaltered  in  tlio  artist’s  copy  of  Prinsep’s  original  facsimiles.' 

Tlio  derivations  of  the  six  loading  or  epochal  series  of  the 
general  table  may  ordinarily  bo  gathered  from  tlio  notices  {ind 
translations  of  the  original  texts  of  each,  inserted  in  various 
parts  of  this  publication.11 

The  so-ontitlod  Worlmdda  character  is  taken  from  a  set.  of 
copper-plate  grants,  of  uncertain  date,  found  at,  Seoul  in  the 
Saugor  afl  Norbudda  territories;"  and  (lie  ICistna  alphabet, 


comes  to  lie,  nwmte.1  m  tins  plum,  without  llo.  ustiul  uek«..wfi!!lKm,.ut,  M  y  r 'Hi.  »  r  ■ 
jufitifuiutioii  iu„l  assimilation  with  our  owl,  it  wi,  XtaS?  tJl  if  Ur? 

ffPA's  ss?  VAsta  «£-»£« 
Ssareara 


<mSt^e0  ?'t26  '.’T°uv.  As.  Sou.  Bmg.’  vol.  v.  (1830),  (mil  nls 
Olmttisgarh  Inscriptions/  '  Asmtio  Bcsearcluw,  v«],  xv„  p.  607. ] 


nlso  Prof.  Wilson  < 
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which  follows,  was  obtained  from  inscriptions  at  Amar&vati  in 
Berar.1 

For  the  more  modern  alphabets,  which  are  arranged  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  their  relative  antiquity,  I  have  had  to  rely  upon  such 


1  [Prinsojp  explains  tlio  source  from  whence  ho  derived  the  materials  for  this  alphal)  ot 
in  tiro  following  remarks :] — 1  In  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  are  ten  manuscript 
volumes  of  drawings  of  sculpture,  images,  architecture,  and  inscriptions,  forming  part 
of  tho  cclobratod  collection  of  the  lato  Colonel  Mackenzie.  The  greater  portion  of  those 
arc  us  yot  unknown  and  unde9orihed.  Nonffdf  the  series,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
have  boon  published,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  decipher 
tho  inscriptions.  It  is  greatly  to  he  wished  that  the  whole  of  these  interesting  documents 
could  he  digested  in  some  convenient  arrangement  and  made  accessible  to  the  learned 
world,  especially  now  that  tho  invention  of  lithography  offers  a  cheap  and  expeditious 
means  of  effecting  such  an  object.  We  were  in  hopes  of  combining  their  publication 
in  the  form  of  a  volume  or  two  of  plates,  with  the  digest  of  the  Mackenzie  manu¬ 
scripts,  which,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Society,  the  Government  has  lately 
entrusted  to  the  Itov.  W.  Taylor  at  Madras,  the  author  of  ‘  Oriental  Historical 
Manuscripts.’  As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  these  curious  volumes,  Captain 
Cunningham  has  kindly  favored  mo  with  tho  two  lithographs  numbered  as  pis.  x.  and 
xi.,  vol.  vi.,  ‘  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng,’  He  has  selected  tho  two  longest  inscriptions 
from  tho  volume,  No.  18,  entitled  ‘Antiquities  at  Amardvatl,  a  town  m  the  Borhr 
province,  situated  on  tho  ICistna  river  to  the  west  of  Nhgpur.  -  "  J 

‘The  majority  of  tho  soulpturcs  of  Amarhvati  seom  to  belong  to  a  magnificent 
dehgopa,  or  'Buddhist  shrino;  hut  there  is  an  admixture  towards  tho  end  of  the 
volumo  of  objects  of  tho  linga  worship.  An  accurate  map  of  the  town  is  prefixed, 
whence  it  appoars  that  the  ruined  dchgopa,  whence  tho  relics  are  taken,  was  on  a 
mound  of  ISO  foot  diameter,  now  converted  into  a  tank.  It  is  called  Dipoldinna 
(translated  by  Colonel  Mackenzie  ‘the  mound  of  lights’),  which  so  resembles  the 
name  of  a  similar  place  of  Buddhist  celebrity  in  Ceylon  (Dambadinna),  that  wo 
imaginod,  on  seeing  tho  inscription  from  the  oast  side  of  tho  gateway,  some  mistake 
must  havo  been  committed ;  for  on  comparing  the  characters  with  pi.  xxviii.  of  tho 
‘Join'.  As.  Soo.  Beng.’,  vol.  v,,  p.  664,  their  perfect  identity  with  the  Ceylonese  type 
of  old  Ndgari  was  manifest :  indeed  the  three  initial  letters.  appear  to  form  the  same 
word  *  miyilce’ ....  and  the  same  combination  thero  recognized  as  ‘  Mahdrdja’  .... 
drow  Captain  Cunningham’s  attention  while  oopying  the  penultimate  line  of  the 
presont  inscription. 

‘The  second  inscription,  occupying  the  two  sidos  of  pi.  xi.,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,’ 
vol.  vi.  [tho  Kistna  alphabet],  is  altogether  of  a  different  class,  although  the  book 
states  it  to  have  been  procured  from  the  same  town,  Amardvafi. 

‘  The  character  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of  some  of  the  cave  inscriptions  at 
Mahdbalipur  and  other  places  to  tho  westward ;  the  essential  portion  of  each  letter 
also  assimilates  vory  olosoly  to  tho  alphabets  of  the  Chattisgarh  and  Seoni  inscriptions, 
and  this  has  servod  as  the  key  by  wlueli  I  have  effected  tho  transcription  of  tho  whole. 

‘  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  alphabot,  which  wo  may  aptly  denominate  the 
Andhra  oharactor,  from  its  locality,  may  ho  traood  the  gradual  transition  from  the 
more  simple  Dovanfigarl  of  Northorn  India  (No.  2  of  AuahdMd,  Gwa  and  Gujardt) 
to  tho  complicated  or  florid  writing  of  tho  Southom  Peninsula.  On  comparing  it 
with  tho  Hala  Kanara,  or  anoiont  Kurnatio,  tho  letters  n,  t,  y,  r,  l,  Jch,  th,  dh ,  i%, 
which  may  ho  regarded  in  some  degree  as  test  letters,  because  they  havo  undergone 
more  variation  than  others  in  tho  modern  writing  of  different  provinces,  are  nearly 
identical.  There  is  also  an  incipient  loop  in  the  lower  line  of  many  of  tho  letters 
which  becomes  afterwards  more  developed  in  the  west  and  south.  The  Telinga  or 
Telugu  character  is  one  step  further  removed,  hut  it  springs  directly  from  the  Hala 
Kanara,  and  rotains  many  of  the  Andhra  letters  still  unchanged,  particularly  the  dh 
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typo  as  chanced  to  bo  available,  amid  -winch  may  bo  found  some 
isolated  forms  that  might  stand  but  indifferently  the  teat  of  local 
criticism. — E.T.] 


and  fh.  In  tlio  accompanying  pinto  ('Jour.  As.  Run.  Bong.,’  v<>1,  vi.  pi.  \ii)  w  hmv 
thought  it  worth  wltilt;  to  exhibit  thew  itwniiblinirr*,  null  point  im)  I  In*  pi-culiiii'ilii's* 
noted,  tlmt  no  menus  limy  ho  m'gli'utnil  of  liicililuting  the  oxoimn.dion  »l'  other 
inscriptions  that  nmy  link  on  naturally  ill  either  end  of  this  frngiurtil  of  Iho  chiiin 
of  om-  Incliim  pulioogviipliy.' 


AllT.  XIX.] 
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XIX.— EXAMINATION  OF  THE  8 AH  INSCRIP¬ 
TION  FROM  GIRNAR  IX  GUJARAT. 

SANSKRIT  INSCRIPTION,  No.  1,  PROM  JUNAGARII. 


[  I  insert  Jas.  Prinsep’s  translation  of  the  Sdh  inscription  at 
Girn&r  as  it  originally  appeared  in  the  1  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal’ — 
notwithstanding  that  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  superseded 
in  the  acquisition  of  more  perfect  copies  of  the  monumental 
writing  than  ho  was  constrained  to  rely  upon- — in  order  both  to 
complete  the  record  of  his  contributions  to  an  important  section  . 
of  Indian  Numismatics,  and  to  serve  as  a  needful  introduction  I 
to  his  notes  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  which  retain,  with  but ! 
limited  exceptions,  their  pristine  value ! — E.  T.]  • 

'  After  the  announcement  made  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  that  the  Governor-General  has  acceded  to  my 
request,  for  the  deputation  of  an  officer  to  take  exact  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  several  inscriptions  in  Gujarat,  which  have 
turned  out  to  he  of  so  important  a  nature,  it  may  seem 
premature  or  superfluous  to  continue  the  publication 
of  the  analysis  of  the  less  perfect  document  now  in  my 
hands.  But  it  is  only  in  a  few  uncertain  passages  that 
the  expected  corrections  are  desired:  The  body  of  the 
matter  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  both  in  the  Falx  edicts 
of  Girnar,  lately  published,  and  in  the  Sanskrit  in¬ 
scription  from  Junagarh,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the 
subject  of  my  present  notice. 
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I  should,  indeed,  he  doing  an  injustice  to  Capt.  Laing, 
who  executed  the  cloth  facsimile  for  the  President  of  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society,  and  to  Dr.  Wilson  himself, 
who  so  graciously  placed  it  at  my  disposal,  when,  doubt¬ 
less,  he  might  with  little  trouble  have  succeeded  himself 
in  interpreting  it  much  better  than  I  can  do,  from  his 
well-known  proficiency  in  the  Sanskrit  language ;  it 
would,  I  say,  be  an  injustice  to  thorn  wero  I  to  with¬ 
hold  the  publication  of  what  is  already  prepared  for  the 
press,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  property  and 
their  discovery,  and  to  mix  it  with  what  may  hereafter 
be  obtained  by  a  more  accurate  survey  of  tho  spot. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  tho  inscription  itself, 
I  insert  Dr.  Wilson’s  account  of  the  site. 

‘  The  rook  containing  the  inscriptions,  it  should  ho  observed,  is  about 
a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Tuadgad,  and  about  four  miles  from  tlic  baso 
of  Gimdr,  which  is  in  the  same  direction.  It  marks,  I  should  tliink, 
the  extremity  of  tho  Maryddd  of  the  saored  mountain.  Tho  J'ainas,  as 
the  successors  of  tho  Bauddhas,  greatly  honour  it.’ 

The  rock  or  large  stone  above  alluded  to,  appears  to 
contain  all  three  inscriptions.  On  the  eastern  side  facing 
;  the  Gimar  hill  are  the  edicts  of  Asoka  in  the  old  cha- 
:  racter ;  on  the  western  side,  the  Sanskrit  inscription  which 
'  I  have  selected  as  my  theme  for  the  present  occasion ; 

1  and  on  the  southern  side  a  third  inscription,  longer  even 
than  either  of  the  others,  but  somewhat  more  modern, 
and  less  distinct. 

The  western  inscription,  then,  is  near  the  top  of  tho 
stone; — it  covers  a  surface  of ‘ten  feet  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  by  five  feet  in  height.  The  stone  is  a  go»d 
deal  cut  or  worn  away  in  two  places,  hut  it  does  not 
seem  that  anything  has  been  lost  on  the  outer  edges,  the 
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irregularities  there  visible  proceeding  from  the  contour 
of  the  stone.  Capt.  Laing’s  facsimile  is  lithographed  on 
a  very  reduced  scale  in  the  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,J 
vol.  vii.,  pi.  xv. 

The  character  is  only  one  remove  from  the  Buddhist 
alphabet  of  Girnar.  It  has  the  same  mode  of  applying 
the  vowel  marks  a,  a ,  and  o,  in  particular  to  those  excel¬ 
lent  test  letters,  n,  and  m.  The  vowel  i  is  still  formed 
of  the  three  dots ;  but  I  need  not  more  fully  dilate  upon 
its  peculiarities,  since  I  have  already  inserted  the  whole 
alphabet,  as  ISTo.  3  of  the  comparative  table  [Pis.  xxxviii., 

.  xxxix.]  A  few,  also,  of  the  principal  passages  are  now 
subjoined  on  a  larger  scale  in  pi.  xix.,  ‘  Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.,’  vol.  vii.,  as  upon  them  rests  the  value  with  which 
this  inscription  will,  doubtless,  be  regarded  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  India,  on  account  of  the  historical  information 
it  is  calculated  to  afford. 

Once  transcribed  into  modem  bfagarf  a  Sanskrit  in¬ 
scription  becomes  easily  intelligible  through  the  aid  of  a 
skilful  pandit.  In  the  present  instance,  it  has  only  been 
necessary  to  change  two  or  three  dubious  letters  to  enable 
Kamalakanta  to  explain  to  me  the  contents  of  all  the 
continuous  passages  which  still  exist  on  the  stone,  and  it 
is  fortunately  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  from  the  con¬ 
text  what  must  have  occupied  most  of  the  spaces  now 
eroded  or  mutilated. 

Translation  of  the  Girnar  Bridge  Inscription  (April,  1838). 

(Be  it)  accomplished!1  This  very  impassable  bant  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  city 
(Girinagara2) . (15  syllables)  with  wide  expansion  and  with  great 

1  The  same  invocation,  siddham ,  is  used  in  the  Skandagupta  inscription,  pi.  i. 

3  The  vowels  of  the  word  Girinagar  are  wanting,  hut  the  name  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken,  being  modern  Girnar. 
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depth  of  strong  masonry,1  carried  all  along  tlio  bottom  of  the  said  hill,  filling  up 

the  intersticos  or  irregularities  in  oven  layers,  up  to  the  height  of  tho  "hank . . 

(30) . by  a  chosen  (architect  i)  tho  foundations  of  tho  bridge  being 

completed  most  substantially,  by  embanking  off  in  various  ways  tho  water . 

(50) . by  workmen  cheered  on  by  kindnesses,  and  with  a  vast  abundance 

of  materials,  was  in  progress.  Then  tho  work  continued  under  favor  of  tho  ltfijh 
iMakfikshatrapa  (tho  great  patron  of  the  warrior  class),  who  was  named  Swfuni 

|  Ohastiina . (and  was  completed)  in  tho  seventy-second  year  of  his  son,  tho 

:,ICshatrapa,  mindful  of  tho  lessons  of  his  instructors,  tho  rftjti  named  Arid.'imfi,3  in 

'the  dark  half  of  tho  month  of  Mftrgairslm . (afterwards)  by  an 

immense  inundation,  brought  on  by  heavy  rains,  converting  the  whole  surface  of 
tho  earth  into  an  ocean,  and  making  a  mass  of  mud  of  the  lull  of  ITrjayata  (?)— .... 
by  tbe  tompostuous  waves  of  tlio  Palosiui  rivor,  ami  its  several  tributaries,  tho  bridge 

. (was  carried  away.  Subsequently) . in  conformity  with  the  original 

design,  (it  was)  repaired  with  blocks  of  stone  from  tbe  hill,  remedying  the  dillicuHies 
of  the  passage  way  with  numerous  long  beams  and  trees  laid  across, — and  skilfully 

uniting  them . (A  second  time)  by  the  foreo  of  thu  waves,  in  a  tierce  hurricane 

and  -flood,  (it  was)  broken  down  and  much  damaged, . (after  which),  with 

stones  and  trees  and  piles,3  and  massive  beams1  stretched  across,  it  was  again  put. 
into  complete  repair,  with  an  indestructible  embankment,  having  a  length  of  406 
oubit9,  and  in  liko  manner  having  a  breadth  of  7fl  cubits,  in  a  wonderful  manner 

taking  out  all  the  water,  and  laying  dry  tho  hod  of  the  river3  . . by  I’upya 

Gupta,  the  territorial  tvoasuror  of  llfiju  Cluuulruguptn  Mauryn,  (tin's)  was  caused 
to  bo  dono :  and  by  tlio  Yavana  ftija  of  Asoka  Mauryn,  (named)  Tushaspa,  it  was 
ornamented  with  cornice  and  parapet,  and  with  mi  artificial  canal  visible  there, 
over  which  tho  bridge  also  extended,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  approval  of  tlio  vhju. 
. (Afterwards)  by  him,  who,  being  predestined  from  tlio  womb  to  the  unceas¬ 
ing  and 'increasing  possession  of  the  fortunes  of  royalty,  was  invited  by  all  classes 
waiting  upon  him  for  tho  security  of  their  property— to  ho  their  king !— who,  from 
clear  intelligence,  has  not  suffered  tlio  sacrifice  of  animal  life  ; — who  is  faithful  to  his 
promises— who  is  courteous  in  'speech— who  in  battle,  opposed  fact!  to  face  with  an 
equal  antagonist,  and  threatening  to  discharge  his  weapons,  compassionates  bis 

yielding  foe . who  gives  hope  to  thoso  of  their  own  accord  repairing  to  him 

to  beseech  for  succour . preserving  tho  ancient  customs  of  tlio  town  unin- 

!  ^f^T,  tho  joining  or  cementation  of  masonry,  is  now  called  by  a  similar 

'  name /on!*.  I  suppose  tho  piers  or  foundations  to  bo  intended." 

2  »U*sl  l**  (ric) — if  this  is  correctly  traced,  it  contuins  a  grammatical 

error,  in  the  substitution  of  X)  for  ;  aftor-jf.  Tho  name  might  bo  road  MM;  or 
Fadra,  wero  the  preceding  word  namno.  Tho  date  may  lie  read  either  mvshe  iwiiap- 
tatita  (me)  followed  by  numerals,— or  AH  datum  naskic  dwmptati  mttmrt.,  in  tlio 
72nd  yoar  after  the  death  of  AridfimS..  As  there  is  a  space  after  ilwi,  su/a  may  lie 
also  supplied,  making  tlio  date  270.  1 

3  <.<u>  the  introduction  of  Iho dra  hero  is  hardly  intelligible, 
perhapB  we  should  read  anutalpdt  vari  sarana  ucohntya  tiidhansind— tho  remover  of 
the  impediments  to  the  flow  of  tho  current  from  tho  beams  and  materials  that  had 
fallen  into  tbe  rivor. 

*  JJ'tHHcU— the  distinction  of  galas  and  lattas  in  tho  modern  wood  market  is, 
that  tho  former  arc  unsquared,  and  tho  latter,  squared  timbers.  , 

5  I  have  given  to  this  obscure  passage  the  best  sonso  in  which  T  think  it 
explicable,  as  the  breadth,  75  cubits,  could  hardly  bavo  been  that  of  tho  bridge  itself. 
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fringed  by  the  proud  and  insolent; — who  is  lord  of  the  countries1 2  of  Avanti, 

Anupa  (?)  Yrija,  Anartta,  Surashtra . Sayara,  Kukkra,  Kirkta,  Tishat, 

and  others,  all  conquered  by  his  own  might,  and  maintained  in  their  former  prosperity, 
and  all  their  inhabitants,  both  high  and  low,  converted  into  obedient  subjects— all 
those  countries,  under  his  majesty  (forming  one  empire),  and  famishing  every  objeot 
of  deeiro  and  gratification :  who  is  tho  powerful  loader  of  an  army  obeying  him  fondly 
as  ono  born  with  the  title  of  a  renowned  horo who,  after  more  than  one  conquest 
of  Sktkarni,  tho  king  of  Dakshinapatha,  by  merely  a  throat  (of  attack),  concluded  a 

poaco  (with  him)  for  tho  socuvity  and  protection  of  his  country . and 

again  sot  up  his  royal  bannor; — who  has  a  natural  tasto  for  exorcising  and  improving 
tho  strength  of  liis  hand,  according  to  tho  rulos3;— who  is  renowned  for  his  skill 
in  the  practice  of  all  tho  celebrated  sciences,  of  grammar,  of  polity,  of  singing,  of 
expedients  (mechanics  ?)  and  the  rest,  the  theory  of  whioh  he  has  gono  through,  and 
tolerably  retained ; — who,  poworful  in  horses,  elephants,  chariots,  oxen,  weapons,  and 

armour . exceedingly  clever  in  breaking  down  tke  strongholds3  of  his 

enemies ; — who  is  every  day  happy  in  the  bestowal  of  alms  and  mercy who  is  affable 
in  manners ■ whose  treasury  is  abundantly  filled  with  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  the  lapis 
lazuli  jewel,  brought  as  tokens  of  his  greatness,  offered  to  him  as  his  just  and  proper 
measure  of  tribute ;  wbo  (understands)  the  prooise  etiquette  of  (courtly  terms),  their 
sense,  measure,  sweetness,  rarity . who  is  of  correct  bodily  proportion,  excel¬ 

lent  in  gait,  color,  vigour,  and  strength,  &c.;  in  form  and  limb  of  most  auspicious  aspect; 
—wbo,  of  liis  own  (merit  ?),  has  the'  title  of  ‘patron  of  warriors  and  king  of  men;’ 
— who  is  crowned  with  tho  garland4  of  flowers  won  in  the  Swayamvara  ceremony 
(or  tournament) ; — by  this  groat  patron  of  the  warriors  (or  Satrap)  Rudra  Dknik  .  .  . 
. zealous  for  the  increase  of  his  religious  fame,  and  in  kindness  and  com¬ 
passion  for  females,  and  the  lame  and  sick:  and  with  a  most  liberal  expenditure 
from  his  own  treasury  (for  the  people  ?) ; — consenting  at  once  to  the  petition  of 

tho  cliiof  citizens; — tho  construction  of  this  bridge  with  threefold  strength, . 

after  due  inspection,  was  ordered  to  bo  done ;— thus: 

By  tho  dignified  in  virtue,  the  cliiof  minister  of  tho  great  Satrap . 

tho  road  was  also  lined  with  trees,  conferring  pleasure  (on  the  passers  by). 

Further,  by  him  who,  out  of  favor  to  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country, 
restored  with  substantial  repairs  tbo  excellent  condition  (of  the  bridge)  to  the  good 

subjects  of  this  metropolis, — who  made  it  impregnable  to  tho  torrents  of  water . 

. ?  by  the  descendant  of  the  Pablavkn  tribe,  Mavya,  the  contractor,  who  has 

finished  Ms  work  precisely  on  the  tonus  of  Ms  estimates  and  plans,  so  as  to  give 

1  Most  of  the  countries  enumerated  hero  are  to  be  found  in  the  Purknas.  Avanti 
is  well  known  as  Oui  cin ;  Yrija  is  tho  country  about  Mathura ;  Anartta  is  mentioned 
with  Combojo,  Sindbu,  and  Yavana  Mkrgaua  (‘As.  Res.’  viii.  339,  341),  and  is 
therefore  probably  in  the  Panjkb Kukurn  is  enumerated  in  the  same  list  with 
Benares ;  Savara  is  called  a  wild  tribe  in  tho  south-east.  There  are  throe.  Kirktas 
named — two  (Chandra  and  Rajya)  in  tho  north-oast,  and  one  in  tho  south  (pp,  339-41) 
Tishat  may  perhaps  bo  read  Toskali  in  ICatak,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

2  By  inadvortonco,  Iliavo  omitted  the  repetition  of  the  word  aiy'ita  ft!}  fffftrj  rf 
at  tho  beginning  of  tho  13th  lino  in  the  lithograph. 

5  Reading  M  i,«|w(  M  1)llt  the  text  maybe  read  making  it  ‘destroying 

Ms  enemy’s  force,’  or  again  it  may  he  well  skilled  in 

diminisMng  tho  power  of  Ms  enemies.  (The  N figari  transcript  has  been  altered  thus.) 

4  In  former  times,  Hindi!  maidens  chose  thoir  favourite  among  a  band  of  suitors 
by  throwing  a  garland  over  Ms  nock.  A  play  on  tho  name  Ddnvi  is  intended. 
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satisfaction, — the  strong  man  and  overoomor  of  difficulties,  am-rounded  by  Uis  over¬ 
seers  (pattin),— by  him,  the  establisher  of  religious  fame,  and  the  iuoroasor  of  the 
glory  of  Ms  master,  was  this  work  executed.'’ 1 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  this  inscription,  for 
the  first  time,  we  find  the  name  of  the  great  Chandra 
Gupta,  the  contemporary  of  Alexander,  recorded  on  a 
genuine  monument  of  antiquity.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
of  his  identity,  because  his  family  name  Maurya  is  added ; 
and  further,  the  name  of  his  grandson,  the  no  less  famous 
Asoka,  immediately  follows,  designated  also  by  the  same 
family  cognomen  of  Maurya. 

On  first  discovering  this  important  fact,  and  perusing 
the  mutilated  fragment  with  Kamalakairta  pandit,  as  well 
as  we  could  make  it  out,  I  thought  myself  iu  possession 
of  a  record  of  the  time  at  least  of  Asolca,  by  whoso 
deputy  or  viceroy  the  bridge  seemed  to  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  long  string  of  complimentary  epithets  which 
fill  up  the  hulk  of  the  inscription  being  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  ease,  and  thus  agreeing  with  the  Tamm  rqfona 
of  the  upper  sentence. 

This  turns  out  not  to  he  precisely  the  ease.  A  con¬ 
siderable  period  is  embraced  in  the  history  of  the  Girnar 
bridge,  partly  anterior  and  partly  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  Chandra  Gupta ; — thus  it  seems  originally  to  have  been 
erected  by  a  Prince  named  Swami  Chashtana,  a  name 
rather  Persian  than  Indian; — it  was  then  either  ropaired 

1  AnushtMtam  accomplished.  Tho  samo  -word  is  used  at  tbo  foot  of 

tho  AUah&Md  inscription — (vol.  vi.  1)78).  Beit  I  know  not  bow  it  there -eluded  the 
apprehension  of  tbe  pandit  ivbo  made  me  write  in  lieu  of  it  ‘  remaining 

firm  or  fixed.’ 
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or  more  probably  completed  by  his  son  Aridama  or  Atri- 
dama  in  the  month  of  Mdrgaszrsha  or  Agmhayana ,  in  the 
year  72,  but  the  letters  which  follow  are  unfortunately 
illegible,  and  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  era  then 
in  use  for  recording  events. 

The  bridge  was  then  totally  destroyed  by  an  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  river  Paleshini,  a  name  I  cannot  discover  in 
the  map  of  Gujarat.  Thus  temporally  repaired,  perhaps 
by  the  inhabitants,  it  was  again  carried  away;  and  a 
more  thorough  reparation  was  commenced  under  orders 
from  Chandra  Gupta  Maurya,  by  his  prefect  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  Pupya  Gupta,  and  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Asoka,  his  grandson,  thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards,  by 
his  Greek  officer,  for  so  I  think  we  *xnay  understand 
Yavana  raja.  The  brahmanical  population  of  the  distant 
province  of  Surashtra  probably  had  but  little  affection  for 
the  Buddhist  monarch,  who  is  not  even  honoured  in  the 
inscription  with  the  title  of  raja,  being  simply  styled 
Asoka  the  Maurya  !  The  name  of  his  Greek  employ^  is . 
not  very  plain  on  the  cloth ;  it  may  be  read  — ‘  by 

Tushaspaj  a  name  evidently  of  Persian  termination,  like 
Gushtasp ,  Lohrasp ,  etc.,  from  asp,  1  a  horse’  (Sans.  asva). 
Were  the  name  written  Tushasva,  we  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  it  a  translation  of  the  Greek  name  Philippos,  having 
precisely  the  same  meaning ;  and  we  might  have  argued 
that  some  adventurer  having,  from  his  military  prowess, 
obtained  service  under  Asoka,  had  added  those  new  pro¬ 
vinces  to  his  empire,  which  we  find  noticed  in  his  reli¬ 
gious  edicts,  and  had  at  length  usurped  a  considerable 
share  of  power  to  himself ;  being,  in  fact,  the  very  Yona 
raja  whom  the  Muhammadan  historians  state  to  have 
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dispossessed  Sinsar  Chand’s  grandson.  But  I  am  sensible 
that  I  have  been  frequently  guilty  of  running  ahead  of 
prudence  with  my  deductions,  and  I  must  consequently 
draw  in  a  little  5  for  it  may  be  possible,  after  all,  that  the 
word  yavana  does  not  exist.  It  is  preceded  by  the  letter 
iT,  which  I  have  rendered  g,  ‘further,’  ‘too;’  but  the 
expletive  is  somewhat  out  of  place,  and  some  may  prefer 
the  reading  ‘by  Asolca’s  raja  (or 

lord)  of  the  floods  and  forests.’ 

To  continue  my  history  of  the  bridge : — after  tho 
last  repairs,  although  no  accident  is  mentioned,  we  must 
conclude  that  such  had  occurred,  and  that  tho  bridge 
was  rebuilt  by  tho  prince  upon  whom  tho  largest  share 
of  the  eulogistic?  inscription  is  lavished.  Tho  opening 
passage  may  perhaps  be  recoverable  on  a  careful  re-ex¬ 
amination  of  the  stone.  Towards  tho  dose,  it  does 
indeed  mention  that  on  tho  petition  of  tho  inhabitants 
(backed  by  female  influence  ?)  he  strengthened  the 
structure  three-fold  at  his  own  expense.  Now  tho  name 
of  this  prince  is  Eudradama,  destined,  it  says,  from  his 
cradle  to  be  elected  to  the  throne, — his  title  is  Baja  Main! 
Kshatrapa,  the  same  as  that  of  Aridama  and  Swami 
Chasht&n.  Wo  may  therefore  view  him  as  a  scion  of 
the  old  dynasty,  replaced'  on  the  throne  after  a  tempo¬ 
rary  subjugation  of  tho  province  by  tho  Maury  a  sove¬ 
reigns  of  India  proper. 

It  is  curious,  and  most  interesting  to  those  whoso 
attention  is  engaged  in  the  subject,  to  observes  how  diflbr- 
ent  ancient  monuments  throw  light  upon  one  another,  and 
;  help  to  their  mutual  development.  The  name  of  Eudra¬ 
dama  recals  to  our  memory  the  series  of  Surashtra  coins 
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described  in  my  journal  hardly  a  year  ago.  Among  the  , 
eleven  names  there  distinguished,  Eudradama  was  con-  • 
spicuous  as  following  just  such  a  break  in  the  line  as 
would  be  made  by  the  cause  above  alluded  to.  Again, 
the  title  thSn  read  as  Maha  Eritrima,  the  elected  king, 
on  second  examination  agrees  precisely  with  the  present 
more  palpably  developed  Maha  Kshatrapa.  On  referring 
to  the  plate  of  Mr.  Steuart’s  coins, *sent  to  me  by  Oapt. 
Harkness,  I  find  that  I  so  read  the  word  at  first,  and 
noted  it  in  pencil,  but  gave  it  up  on  the  pandit’s  ignor¬ 
ance  of  such  having  ever  been  a  title  in  use.  Had  I 
possessed  at  that  time  a  comparative  alphabet  to  consult, 

I  should  immediately  have  perceived  that  the  right 
hand  twist  at  the  foot  of  the  ]c  did  not  then  denote 
as  it  does  now  the  vowel  n,  which  was  formerly  turned 
in  the  contrary  sense ;  but  that  it  was  the  cerebral 
sh  subjoined  to  the  7c  (forming  Jcsh),  exactly  as  it  occurs 
on  the  Jimagarh 1  inscription.  The  p  also  deceived  me, 
being  more  pointed  than  the  same  letter  in  the  word 
putra ;  hut  on  examination  of  the  coins  in  my  possession, 

I  find  it  generally  rounded  off  as  U,  and  never  crossed 
below  as  the  in. 

The  word  Jcshatrapas,  although  wholly  unknown 
as  a  sovereign  title  to  modern  Hindus,  and  not  to  he 
•found  in  their  hooks,  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of  the 
Grecian  history  of  ancient  Persia,  with  merely  a  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  initial  letter,  as  satpauhs,  Satrupa,  the  prefect 
of  a  province  under  the  Persian  system  of  government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  etymology  of  this  name  has  ever 

1  I  have  before  remarked  that  this  town  seems  oalled  after  the  Greek  prince, 
Yayanagatta. 
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been  traced.  It  is  called  a  Persian  title,  but  the  Persian 
dictionaries  only  contain  8atrab}  as  an  obsolete 

term  for  the  governor  of  a  province,  -without  explanation 
of  its  origin.  In  Sanskrit  it  signifies  the  ruler,  feeder, 
or  patron  of  the  Icshatra  or  military  class ;  aid  now  that 
we  know  the  ancient  language  of  Persia  east  of  the 
Euphrates  to  have  been  a  near  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit, 
we  may  conclude  that  Satrapa  had  the  same  signification 
in  Ariana.  It  is  not  for  me  in  this  place  to  speculate  on 
the  purport  of  the  term  in  the  Persian  polity,  but  it  is  a 
fact  well  known  that  the  effeminate  Persians  at  a  very 
early*  period  were  in  the  habit  of  governing  their  nume¬ 
rous  tributary  provinces  by  mercenary  troops.  The  same 
system,  and  the  same  denomination  of  Satrap,  was  adopted 
and  retained  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  both  when 
Greek  and  native  officers  were  employed  :  and  instances 
are  frequent  enough  of  the  Satraps  assuming  to  them¬ 
selves  independence  and  a  regal  title. 

The  Satrapies  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy  are  not 
supposed,  to  have  extended  across  the  Indus.  If,  in  Alex¬ 
ander’s  time,  this  limit  was  'first  transgressed,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Baetrian  Greeks,  or  the  Parthians,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Sindh,  Katch,  and  Gujarat.1  The 
present  inscription  may  incline  the  learned  to  conclude 
that  Surashtra  was  before  then  one  of  the  Satrapies  of 
the  empire,  from  the  name  of  Chastan,  the  Satrap,  who 
is  stated  to  have  first  erected  the  bridge,  and  who  must 
have  preceded  Chandragupta.  Eudra,  Yiswa,  and  others 
of  the  list  are  more  Indian  in  sound.  It  is  remarkable 


subject. 


1  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Bang.,’  vol.  vi.,  p.  385,  for  Vincent’s  authority  ou  this 
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that  in  the  long  string  of  epithets  applied  even  to  Budra- 
dam&,  the  chosen  Satrap,  there  none  which  bears .  the 
slightest  allusion  to  Hindu  mythology ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  coins  of  the  whole  dynasty  bear  an 
emblem  winch  we  have  hitherto  considered  either  of 
Mithraic  or  of  Buddhist  import.  The  name  *Jinadama 
(wearing  Buddha  as  a  necklace)  is  decidedly  Buddhistic; 
and  the  epithet  applied  in  the  inscription  to  Budradama, 

. — ‘  who,  from  right  persuasion,  never  put  any  living 
N  creature  to  death,’— proves  that  Budra’s  opinions  were, 
at  any  rate  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  important 
Buddhist  establishment  at  Gimar. 

The  style  of  prose  eulogy  employed  by  the  composer  , 
of  the  inscription  puts  us  much  in  mind  of  our  old  friend,  j 
the  Allahabad  column.  It  has  its  corresponding  list  of  \ 
countries  conquered  and  equitably  ruled  ;  but  few  of  the 
names  are,  as  might  be  expected,  the  same  in  the  two. 
Avanti  or  TJjjayani,  and  Yrija  (if  the  latter  name  be 
correctly  read)  are  of  the  most  importance  as  implying 
that  the  elected  kings  of  the  Sah  family,  or  the  Satraps 
of  Surashtra,  as  we  may  now  more  properly  call  them, 
had  acquired  dominion  over  all  the  central  portion  of 
India,  driving  back  the  Magadha  sovereigns  (who  had 
previously  spread  their  hands  to  the  farthest  west),  into 
their  own  Gangetic  limits.  -  The  other*  places,  Anartta, 
Kukura,  etc.,  are  probably  provinces  to  the  northwest, 
out  of  India  proper.  One  other  name,  however,  deserves 
our  particular  attention,  the  king  of  the  Dakhan  (Dak- 
shinapatha),  who  was  twice  threatened  with  an  invasion, 
and  brought  to  sue  for  peace.  His  name  is  Satakarni, 
the  same  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  lists  of  the 
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Andhra  kings  extracted  by  Wilford  from  tlie  Bhagavat 
and  other  Puranas.  ^  is  a  patronymic,  from  ^fr^pst, 
‘the  bundred  eared,’  which  was,  doubtless,  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  family;  and  Satalrarni  was 
probably  the  surname  of  all  tho  lino,  though  not 
repeated  'everywhere  in  the  versified  enumeration  of 
the  Puranas. 

He  locality  of  the  Andhra  dominion  has  lnthorto 
been  as  uncertain  as  the  period  of  its  sway.  Wilford 
says  in  one  place  that  the  Andhra  princes  ‘  made  a  most 
conspicuous  figure  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  for  above 
800  years;51  again,  that  Andhra  and  Iioshala  (near- 
Eklinga)  are  used  synonymously  by  some  Hindu  authors: 

■  again,  that  Sri  Carna-deva  took  the  title  of  king  of  Tri- 
kalinga,  or  of  the  three  shores,  to  tho  cast  and  west  and 
south  of  India.2  From  our  inscription  wo  perceive  that 
the  general  term  of  Dakshinapatha  agrees  well  with  tho 
latter  definition,  and  we  may  rest  content  with  denoting 
the  Satakarnis  as  kings  of  the  Peninsula. 

Purther,  as  to  then  age,  we  find  one  of  the  name  con¬ 
temporary  with  Rudradama  who  followed  Asoka  (wc  can¬ 
not  say  at  what  precise  distance).  Wilford  brings  them 
much  lower  down,  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  in  order  to  square  the  last  of  their  name, 
Pulomarchi,  or  •  Puliman,  with  the  Pulomien3  of  the 
Chinese. 

He  is  forced  to  confess,  however,  that  there  were 
Andhras  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  when, 
says  Pliny,  ‘the  Andaree  kings  were  very  powerful  in 

1  ‘Asiatie  Researches,’  vol.  ix.  p.  101.  »  Ibid,  p.  104. 

a  Quere.  Is  not  Brahman  mitten  with  this  orthography  in  Chinese  ? 
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India,  haying  no  less  than  thirty  fortified  cities,  an  army 
of  100,000  men  and  1000  elephants.1 

We  must,  therefore,  consent  to  throw  back  the 
Andhras ;  and,  instead  of  requiring  them  to  fall  into  a 
general  and  single  line  of  paramount  Indian  kings,  as 
Wilford  would  insist,  let  them  run  in  a  parallel  line, 
along  with  the  lines  of  Surashtra,  Ujjaiu,  Magadha,  and 
others,  individuals  of  each  line  in  turn  obtaining  by  their 
talent,  prowess,  or  good  fortune,  a  temporary  ascendancy 
oyer  their  neighbours :  thus  at  length  we  may  hope  to  fulfil 
Capt.  Tod’s  prophecy, — 1  let  us  master  the  characters  on 
the  columns  of  Indrapreshta,  Prayag,  and  Mewar,  on  the 
rocks  of  Junagarh,  at  Bijollie  on  the  Aravulli,  and  in-the 
Jain  temples  scattered  over  India,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  arrive  at  just  and  satisfactory  conclusions  (in 
regard  to  Indian  history).”2* 

[Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  has  most  obligingly  favored  me  with 
the  subjoined  revised  translation  of  the  interesting  monumental 
record  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  preceding  remarks.  The 
text  upon  which  the  interpretation  is  based  is  derived  from  an 
independent  Devan&gari  transcript  of  the  original,  I  had  pre¬ 
pared  with  much  care  from  the  improved  fac-simile  of  Messrs. 
Westergaard  and  Jacob,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  Boy.  As.  Soc.  for  April,  1842.  Prof.  Wilson  has  of 
course  referred  to  the  amended  lithographed  transcript  of  this 

1  The  name  Shragan,  given  in  the  Periplus  as  of  a  sovereign  that  had  formerly 
reigned  at  Kalliena  (near  Bombay),  has  some  resemblance  to  Sktakarni ;  but  I  wifil 
not  build  upon  such  uncertain  ground. 

•2  Tod’s  ‘Rajasthan,’  i.  45 :  ho  gives  a  curious  derivation,  by  the  way,  of  the 
name  of  Junagarh : — “  The  ‘  ancient  city,’  par  eminence,  is  the  only  name  this  old 
capital,  at  the  foot  of,  and  guarding,  the  sacred  mount  Girnhr,  is  known  by.  Abnl 
Faal  says  it  had  long  remained  desolate  and  unknown,  and  was  discovered  by  mere 
accident.  Tradition  even  being  silent,  they  give  it  the  emphatic  name  of  Jttna,  ‘  old,’ 
ffterh,  'fortress.’  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  Asildurga  or  Asilgurh  of  the 
Grahilote  annals,  where  it  is  said  that  prince  Asil  raised  a  fortress,  called  after  him, 
near  to  Girnhr,  by  the  consent  of  the  Dabi  prince,  his  uncle.” 
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writing,  and  verijfied  my  doubtful  readings.  His  Sansla'it  text 
and  commentaries  will  be  reserved  for  separate  publication,  in 
tbe  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.’  The  matured  result  is  all  that  I  need 
desire  to  present  to  my  readers. — E.  T.  ] 

Revised  Tkansiation  or  the  SAh  IifscmiifTiotf  on  the  GiunAh  Rook. 

(1) .  This  porfoct,  delightful,  beautiful  (causeway  ?)  from  Giriuagav  to  tho  foot  of 

. (was  constructed)  of  ....  stono  (unit  in)  breadth,  length,  nud  height, 

w  firmly  built  us  a  public  road . along-  tlio  skirt  of  tin)  mountain . 

Emulous 1  .  .  .  .  formed  .... 

(2)  . .  ....  by  that  artificial  cmisowny,  and  still  ronownoil. 

(3  and  4) . l-omains  in  a  great  heap  .  . .  tlunlthis  ...  in  tlio  your  two 

(and)  seventy  (?)  of  the  royal  Mnlinhsliatrapa2 * * * 6  Rudra  Daman,  wlioso  name  is  re¬ 
peated  by  tlio  venorable,  tlio  son  of  tlio  royal  Mubiilislintrapa,  of  well  selected 
name,  Swami  Chandana.2 

(5) .  In  tlio  dark  half  of  Marga  Sirslin,  tlio  earth  was  converted  ns  it  worn  into 
a  sea,  by  heavily  raining  Ptuijanyu,  so  that  the  golden  sand  of  the  mountain  (was 
washed  away  f). 

(6) .  And  by  the  oxcecding  violent  currents  of  tlio  Palesini,  and  other  rivers, 
destroying,  as  if  at  the  end  of  tho  world,  nil  that  sought  mi  asylum,  even  on  the 
highest  parts  of  tho  hill,  as  well  as  along  tho  skirt,  and  bringing  down  the  trees 
from  the  peak,  tho  causeway  (was  broken  down  ?). 

(7) .  And  this  being  accompanied  by  a  terrible  strong  wind,  tlio  water  rushod 

down  like  a  cataract,  swooping  away  tflo  stones,  trees,  shrubs,  creepers,  along  tho 
river,  by  (whoso  joint  efforts)  four  hundred  cubits  (wero  thrown  down) . . 

(8) .  And  seventy  cubits  (more)  broken  by  the  torrent . 

was  caused  to  be  niado  by  Pushpagupta,  tho  chief  artificer1  of  tho  Mauryn  King 

Cliandragupta,  by  Tusliasyenu,  tho  Yavana  rlja . of  Asnka,  the  Muuryu, 

through  good  fortune  was  adornod s  ......  .  through  that  restoration,  tho  rfija 

(announced)  to  all  castes  having  conic  to  see  tho  causeway,  for  thoir  security, 
that  by  him  discontinuance  was  made  of  putting  men  to  dentil,  by  expelling  tlio 
breath  of  life. 

(10) .  By  observing  this  engagement,  he  (overcame  all  enemies,  and  extondod 
hiB  rule)  over  many  well  affected  countries,  conquered  by  his  prowess, 

(11) .  Both  in  the  east  and  west,  as . avanti . hnnvtta  Suraslitra  .  .  . 

kukkura  Aparadtk,  and  all  the  nishadas. 

(12) .  Having  repeatedly  overcome  Shtakarni,  tho  lord  of  the  South,  ho  con¬ 
cluded  an  alliance  (with  him?). 

1  Apparently  alluding  to  tho  Selubandha  of  Ranm,  to  which  that  of  Girinugur  is 
compared. 

2  R&jno  Mahahshatrapa  may  also  mean  ‘  tho  great  Satrap  of  tho  King.’ 

2  But  there  is  room  left,  by  dofocts  in  tho  inscription,  for  ono  or  moro  names 
between  Rudra  Daman  and  Swami  Chandona. 

1  The  words  are  Sashti  Yagusyena,  possibly  for  Srcshtiya  Gusyonn,  or  the  last 

may  be  intended  for  Guptena,  as  if  there  was  a  Sashtigupta  after  Chandrngupta. 

6  The  inscription  records  tho  repair  of  the  causeway  by  Rudra  Duma.  Here, 
apparently,  it  relates  its  having  been  built  by  some  officer,  or  by  tlio  successor  of 
Chandragupta;  and  repaired  or  beautified  by  the  Yavana  rfija  (?)  in  the  time  of  Asoka, 
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As  an  atonement  for  leading  iny  readers  into  this 
long  digression,  I  now  present  them  with  an  engraved, 
plate  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Surashtra  group  of  coins 
yet  found.  There  is  one  new  name  added  through  the 
diligence  of  Lieut.  E.  Conolly.  The  rest  are  already 
known;  hut  I  subjoin  their  corrected  readings  for  the 
satisfaction  of  my  numismatical  Mends.  The  fact  of  their 
having  a  Grecian  legend  and  head  on  the  obverse  is  now 
explained,  and  the  date  of  then  fabrication  is  determined, 
so  far  that  we  may  place  some  of  the  early1 heigns  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  before  Christ :  to  what  later 
period  they  descend  we  may  also  hope  to  ascertain  through 
the  means  of  other  coins  which  will  come  to  be  described 
along  with  the  third  inscription  from  Junagarh,  as  soon 
as  we  obtain  a  correct  facsimile  of  it.  I  may  here  so  far 
satisfy  curiosity,  as  to  state  that  this  third  inscription,- — 
the  longest,  and  in  some  respects  the  best  preserved, 
though  from  the  smallness  and  rudeness  of  the  letters  it  is 
very  difficult  to  decipher, — is  in  a  more  modern  character, 
that  allotted  to  the  third  century  after  Christ,  or  the 
Gupta  alphabet ;  and  that  in  the  opening  lines  I  find  an 
allusion  to  Skanda  Gupta,  one  of  the  Gupta  family,  whose 
name  has  also  been  found  upon  a  new  series  of  the  Su- 
rashtra  coins.  The  words  are  ... 

ijn-pfh  wgy .  (Vide  ( Jour.  As.  Soe.  Beng.,’ 

vol.  vii.,  pi.  xix.,  and  vol.  i.  ante ,  p.  247).' 

We  shall  thus  he  able  to  string  together  by  means  of 
tbe  inscriptions  and  coins  of  ancient  Surashtra  a  continued  ; 
series  of  names  and  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Maurya 
dynasty  to  that  of  the  Gnpta  dynasty  of  Kanauj,  which 
terminates  the  catalogues  of  the  Puranas. 
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Dates ,  too,  did  I  say  ?  Yes,  I  am  in  hopes  of  adding 
even  actual  dates  to  the  series,  for  I  have  heen  fortunate 
enough  to  light  upon  a  clue  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
Sanskrit  numerals,  and  to  discover  their  presence  on  the 
very  series  of  Surashtrian  coins  to  which  I  have  Veen 
just  alluding.  But  bore  again  I  must  solicit  a  little 
patience  -while  I  describe  the  grounds  of  this  new 
assertion. 

ON  THE  ANCIENT  SANSKRIT  NUMERALS. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  denoting  number  in  the 
Sanskrit  languages,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  was  by 
the  use  of  letters  in  alphabetical  order.  This  system  wo 
find  prevalent  in  all  ancient  Sanskrit  works,  as  well  as 
in  the  Pali,  the  Tibetan,  and  other  derivato  systems. 
There  do  not,  indeed,  appear  to  be  any  numerals  peculiar 
to  the  Pali.  In  their  sacred  records  the  words  are  always 
written  at  length ;  they  have  also  the  symbolical  words 
of  the  Sanskrit  astronomical  works,  and  what  is  called 
the  Varna  sanhhja,  or  numeral  classification  of  tho 
alphabet. .  The  numerals  now  employed  in  Ceylon,  Ava, 
Cambodia,  Siam,  have  hardly  the  slightest  affinity  to  one 
another. 

When  this  system  was  exchanged  for  that  of  tho 
decimal  or  cipher  notation  does  not  appear  to  bo  known, 
dr  to  have  been  investigated  by  the  learned.  IJp  to  tho 
ninth  or  tenth  century  of  our  era,  tho  BT&gari  numerals 
extant  on  numerous  monuments  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  now  in  use. 

In  the  Gupta  class  of  inscriptions,  as  far  as  I  know, 
no  numerals  had  as  yet  been  found  until  I  ^oticed 
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some  doubtful  and  unknown  symbols  on  the  Bhilsa 
monument.  In  the  Buddhist  pillar  inscriptions  the 
dates  "where  they  occurred  were  uniformly  expressed  at 
Ml  length.  .  # 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  engaged  in  transcribing  and 
reading  with  my  pandit  some  copper-plate  grants  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  the  third  century,  found  in  Gujarat  by  Dr- 
Burn,  whose  beautiful  copies  of  them  I  hope  shortly  to 
make  public.  In  one  of  these,  the  date  was  entered  at 
full  in  the  words  c  in  the  mnvat 

year  three  hundred  and  ninety-four.’  A  few  lines  below 
this  the  word  n  d<ft*R  II  again  occurred,  followed  by  three 
symbols,1  d,  m,  f  which  must,  of  course,  be  numerals : 
they  are  more  exactly  copied  in  pi.  xl.,  and,  according 
to  the  preceding  statement,  should  he  394. 

On  a  second  plate  in  the  same  manner,  the  date 
in  words  was  ddcSR  'SRTf^i  ‘in 

the  15th  of  Kartili,  mnvat  380,’  and  in  figures  d,  cl,  l, 

On  a  third  plate  the  date  in  words  was  STrH^rM^T- 
dTf^  tfNNl# ,  ‘  Kartik  Ml  moon,  samvat  385,’ 
and  in  figures  d,  I,  *,  and  o,  i,  as  before  :  in  both  of  which 
the  same  symbols  occur  for  1,  3,  8,  and  5  ;  and  the  latter 
figure,  much  resembling  the  ancient  letter  na,  bnt 
slightly  altered,  was  again  observed  on  a  fourth  plate 
sent  me  by  Dr.  Burn,  frgm  Gujarat,  which  did  not  con¬ 
tain  the  date  in  words,  thus,  d,  d,  Jc,  h.  * 

1  [In  the  original  text  of  the  1  Jour.  As.  See,  Beng.,’  fac-similes  of  these  numerals 
are  inserted  in  each  place ;  as  these  are  repeated  m  full  in  Prinsep’s  own  Plates 
No.  xl.  of  the  present  series,  and  are  re-copied  and  classified  in  my  supplemental 
Lithograph,  pi.  xl.  a,  I  hare  not  thought  it  neoesaary  to  have  these  types  re-cut, 
hut  hare  supplied  their  places  by  italic  letters,  whose  several  correspondents  are  duly 
defined  in  the  new  transcript  of  pi.  xl.  a,] 
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Much  pleased  with,  this  new  train  of  discovery,  I 
turned  to  Mr.  Wa  then’s  paper  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Journal,  in  which' I  remembered  his  interpretation 
of  the  date  on  a  similar  grant  by  Dharu  Sena,  as  being 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Valabhi  Satnoat  of  Tod,  corres¬ 
ponding  with  a.d.  328.  Hero  the  translator  hud  no  writ¬ 
ten  entry  to  guide  him,  nor  had  ho  any  clue  whereby  to 
recognize  the  numerals  which  followed  the  abbreviated 
Samvat,  thus,  d,  c,  which  wo  now  perceive  to  bo  300, 
+  some  unknown  unit.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wathen  and  to  Dr.  Burn,  requesting  them  to  examine 
carefully  the  dates  of  all  other  plates  in  their  possession, 
and  from  them  in  return  I  received  all  tho  examples 
which  are  inserted  in  plato  xl.  Erom  tho  whole  series 
combined,  we  may  venture  to  assign  a  certain  value  to 
the  1,  the  3,  tho  4,  the  5,  tho  8,  and  tho  0. 

The  last  of  these,  I  could  not  but  remember  as  tho 
symbol  on  one  of  the  Bkilsa  inscriptions,  which  led  to 
so  many  conjectures  a  yoar  ago.  In  tho  form  of  ©  wo 
have  evidently  our  to,  or  the  year  9,  but  tho  throe 
strokes  at  the  side  would  appear  to  modify  its  valuo,  or 
to  be  themselves  a  numeral,  perhaps  the  o.  Then,  as 
we  find  the  preceding  k  has  not  a  dot  above  it,  wo  may 
use  that  also  as  a  numeral,  and  understand  tho  whole 
7c,  to,  5  as  2  or  6,  or  790  according  to  the  valuo  to  bo 
hereafter  assigned  to  7c.  * 

4gain,  in  the  second  Bhilsa  inscription  ( ‘ Join*. 
As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  vol.  vi.,  p.  458,  pi.  xxvi.),  tho  fig.  3, 
with  another,  is  perceived  following  tho  word  and 

the  last  letter  may  possibly  be  a  numeral  also.  In  Mr. 
Ommanney’s  Multai  inscription,  two  numerals  of  the 
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ANC/ENT  NUMERALS  restored,  9  6  ^  ^  5  oc  N  OO0B  • 
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same  class  -were  observed  (‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  vol. 
vi.,  p.  869.) 

It  may  also  be  remembered  that  in  my  notice  of  the 
Surashtra  coins  (vol.  i,  p.  433),  I  remarked  behind  the 
head  on  the  obverse,  besides  a  legend  in  corrupted  Greek 
characters,  a  few  strange  marks,  not  at  all  like  either 
Greek  or  Sanskrit  alphabetical  characters;  to  these  I 
now  re-directed  my  attention,  and  was  happy  to  perceive 
that  they  too  were  in  fact  numerals  of  the  same  forms, 
and  of  equal  variety  with  those  on.  the  copper-plate 
grants. 

I  have  arranged  *at  the  foot  of  pi.  si.  those  speci¬ 
mens  in  my  own  cabinet,  on  which  the  figures  are  best 
developed. 

Upon  bringing  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Bum, 
at  Karra,  he  wrote  me  that  he  had  already  remarked 
these  symbols  on  another  very  numerous  class  of  old 
coins,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Gujarat  towns.  They 
are  made  of  lead  or  tin;  and  have  on  one  side,  in 
general,  a  bull,  and,  on  the  other,  the  triple  pyramid 
which  forms  the  central  symbol  of  the  silver  hemi- 
drachmas  of  the  Surishtra  satraps.  I  have  not  found 
space  to  introduce  them  into  the  present  plate,  but 
fig.  22,  pi.  xxsvii.  will  serve  as  a  representative  of  the 
whole  class.  It  is  a  finely  preserved  copper  coin,  most 
opportunely  discovered  and  presented  to  me  by  Lieut.  E. 
Conolly,  from  Ujein.  It  bears  the  numerical  symbols 
d ,  7r,  very  distinctly  marked  under  the  Chaitya  symbol. 
Among  the  facsimiles  of  the  leaden  coins,  I  find  d,  l,:, 
and  d,  m, : ,  with  barely  room  for  a  third  figure,  but  in 
one  the  reading  is  d,  /,  ff,  so  that  we  may  venture  to 
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place  them  all  in  the  fourth  century  of  some  yet  un¬ 
known  era. 

Among  the  silver  coins  the  variety  is  greater  :  fig.  23, 
•which  I  find  by  the  reverses  is  a  coin  of  Eudra  Sail,  has 
the  year  c?,  2,  h. 

Another,  fig.  26,  also  of  Eudra  Suh,  has  tho  third 
figure  well  developed  d}  2,  a. 

Fig.  24,  of  the  son  of  Eudra  Dama  (tho  repairer  of 
the  Girnar  bridge),  has  apparently  the  numbers,  d,  m, 
or  390. 

Fig.  12,  from  Ujein,  Eudra  Sah  II.  has  d,  d,  5,  tho 
first  three  rather  faint.  In  a  coin  of  Viswa  Sail,  given 
to  me  by  Mr.  Wathen,  similar  to  fig.  9,  of  tho  plate,  the 
date  is  d,  5,  g. 

Fig.  25,  is  a  well  brought  out  date  d,  /, : ,  on  a  coin 
of  Atri  Dama,  son  of  Eudra  Sail,  in  my  cabinet :  tho 
coins  of  the  same  prince  in  Mr.  Steuart’s  plate,  and  one 
also  of  Aga  Dama  shew  traces  of  tho  same  second  figuro. 

Now,  although  the  succession  of  tho  Satraps,  or  Sah 
family,  as  given  in  volume  i.,  p.  429,  rests  but  on 
slender  evidence  in  some  points ;  still,  where  tho  names 
of  father  and  son  are  consecutive,  we  may  rest  with  con¬ 
fidence  on  it  in  fixing  the  priority  of  such  of  our  newly 
found  numerals  as  occur  on  them  respectively. 

Ve  must,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  repeat  tho 
list,  with  the  addition  of  the  dates  as  far  as  wo  have 
traced  them : 

REGAL  SATRAPS  OE  SURASIITRA. 

1  K.  Rudra  Sdh,  son  of  a  private  individual,  Swimi  Jina  Dunid. 

2  K.  Aga  Dama,  his  son. 

(Here  the  connection  is  broken.) 

3  1£K.  Dama  Sah  (no  coins.) 
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4  ME.  Yijaya  Sail,  son  of  Dama  Sah. 

5  K.  Yira  Ddm&,  son  of  Dama  Sah. 

6  MIL  Eudra  Sah,  son  of  Vira  Dama,  Samwt,  b,  (? )  l,  a,  and  A,  a,'.. 

7  IL  Yiswa  Sah,  another  son  of  Yira  Dama  ditto  d,  b,  g. 

8  IC.  Eudra  ISdh,  son  of  M.E.  Eudra  Sah,  ditto  d,  d,  b. 

9  ME.  Atri  Dama,  son  of  M.  E.  Eudra  Sah  ditto  d,  j, : . 

10  ME.  Yiswa  Sah,  son  of  Atri  Dama. 

(Hero  the  connection  is  broken.) 

11  ME.  Swdmi  Eudra  Dama  (no  coins.) 

12  ME.  Swami  Eudra  Sah,  Ms  son,  Samvat,  d,  l,  A,  and  d,  m,  ; ' . 

•  The  two  last  names  being  insulated  from  tlie  rest, 
were  on  the  former  occasion  placed  by  me  before  2j(§ma 
Sab,  because  the  form  of  the  letter  /  seemed  of  the  earlier 
type.  Since,  then,®  have  learnt  that  the  turning  up 
of  the  central  stroke  of  the  /  constitutes  a  yowel  inflec¬ 
tion.  I  now,  therefore,  bring  the  two  Swamis  to  the  foot 
of  the  list,  on  the  plea  that  all  figures  must  have  pre¬ 
cedence  of  the  9  or  m.  In  the  same  manner  we  may 
now  argue  that  l  precedes  d ,  this  figure  /,  and  the  latter 
again  l. 

To  aid  in  prosecuting  my  inquiry,  I  begged  Kamala- 
kdnta  to  point  out  any  allusions  to  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  numerals  he  might  have  met  with  in  grammars 
or  other  works;  but  he  could  produce  but  very  few 
instances  to  the  point.  One  of  these  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Katwntra  Vyalcarana ,  a  work  of  Belala  Sena’s 
time,  where  the  conformation  of  the  four  is  alluded  to  in 
these  words, 

Like  a  -woman’s  breast  is  the  figure  four,  and  libo  the  visargaj 

and  the  visarga  is  further  explained  by  a  passage  in  the 
Tcmtra-llvidMna ,  a  more  modem  work  still,  dated  in  1460 
Salca. 
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fi^s:  ^TfprafiraT  i*j  i<i 

The  name  of  visarga  is  ‘  two  ths’  ‘  Suiahd,'  anala$riya , — because  tlic  visarga  has 
the  form  of  the  letter  f/i  (0). 

This  merely  alludes  to  the  modem  fo^jpi  of  the  4, 
which  exactly  resembles  the  Bengali  visarga. 

The  oldest  allusion  he  could  furnish,  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  form  of  the  6,  from  Piugala’s  ‘Prakrit 
Grammar.’ 

“  The  guru  mark 1  is  like  tho  figure  6,  crooked,  anti  of  two  strokes ;  it  is  e  oiled 
also  (laghu))  it  is  also  denoted  by  one  stroke  or  0110  minute.” 

This  passage  evidently  alludes  to  a  form  of  6  more 
resembling  the  Bengali  than  the  pr^lent  Nagari  typo. 

Another  channel  through  which  I  was  in  hopes  of 
tracing  the  ancient  cyphers,  was  the  numerical  system 
of  those  Indian  alphabets  which  hear  most  resemblance 
to  the  forms  of  the  earlier  centuries,  such  as  those  of 
Kashmir,  etc.  In  the  specimens  of  those,  wliieh  I  have 
introduced  into  the  plate  for  tho  purpose  of  comparison, 
it  will  he  seen  that  the  three  has  certainly  considerable 
affinity  to  our  d\  while  the  one  and  fivo  approach  nearly 
to  our  a  and  h.  There  is.  a  faint  resemblance  in  others 
of  the  group ;  hut  some  again  are  totally  changed. 

The  Tibetan  numerals  (of  the  seventh  century)  do 
not  yield  much  more  insight  into  the  matter.  They  are, 
we  may  say,  one  remove  backwards  from  the  Bengali 
numbers — the  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  only  agreeing  bettor  with 
the  Nagari  forms.  The  1,  however,  agrees  exactly  with 
one  of  the  ancient  figures  on  the  coins,  and  this  has  boon 
my  inducement  to  consider  the  latter  as  1. 
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Upon  regarding  attentively  the  forms  of  many  of  the 
numerals,  one  cannot  hut  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
initial  letters  of  the  written  names  were,  many  of  them, 
adopted  as  tJfcr  numerical  symbols.  Thus,  in  the  Tibe¬ 
tan,  5  **,  we  see  the  ^  or  p  of  the  same  alphabet,  the 
initial  of  pancha.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Kash¬ 
mirian,  and"  the  modern  Hindi  form  4,  and  indeed  in 
some  measure  of  the  ancient  forms  h  and  i. 

Again,  the  Tibetan  6  s,  resembles  the  ch  *  of  that 
alphabet :  the  Ceylonese  form  is  exactly  the  eh  of ,  its 
alphabet,  and  there  is  an  equally  marked  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  Hagan  %  and  the  3>  chha,  which  is  the  common 
name  of  this  numeral. 

On  the  same  principle,  in  the  absence  of  other  argu¬ 
ment,  we  may  set  down  the  Jc  of  our  new  series  as  7, 
being  identical  with  the  initial  of  sapta. 

The  modern  3  §,  has  no  small  likeness  to  the  tr  of  the 
older  N agari  alphabets  ;  nor  does  the  2  differ  much  from 
d ;  but  these  resemblances  may  be  more  ideal  than  real ; 
for,  by  an  equally  facile  process  of  comparison,  they  might 
be  both  derived  from  the  Arabic  figures,  as  might  other 
members  of  the  series,  as  7  and  8,  in  the  Ndgari  of  the 
Nepalese  coins  particularly. 

The  9  of  the  Tibetan,  Bengali,  Nepalese,  and  Burmese 
numerals  is  precisely  the  l  of  the  ancient  alphabets.  How, 
in  the  allotment  of  the  vowels  numerically,  the  li  repre¬ 
sents  9 ;  but  it  would  appear  far-fetched  to  adopt  one 
insulated  example  of  derivation  from  such  a  source. 

The  9,  however,  of  the  Surashtra  grants  and  coins  is 
of  a  totally' different  order.  It  resembles  the  four-petalled 
flower  of  the  Ml,  or  Indian  jasmine ;  and  in  the  copper; 
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plates  we  find  it  absolutely  represented  with  a  stalk  (see 
No.  1,  of  pi.  xl).  Seeking  the  name  of  this  flower  in 
Sanskrit,  mallilca ,  the  pandit  reminded  me  tta.t  one  of  its 
synonymes  was  nctvcc  mcdUIia,  which,  the  dictiOTtaries  derive 
from  nava,  i  praised,  excellent/  but  which  may  now  re¬ 
ceive  a  muoh  more  natural  definition  as  the  ‘jasmine 
flower  resembling  the  figure  9.’ 1 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that,  in  many  of  the 
ancient  systems,  separate  symbols  wore  used  to  denote 
ten,  twenty,  etc.  in  combination  with  the  nine  units  sever¬ 
ally.  The  curious  compound  figure  seemingly  used  for  the 
1  of  15  in  the  two  cases  quoted  above  o  may  be  of  this 
sort:  indeed  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Ceylonese  ten 
(see  plate).  On  this  point,  however,  I  can  offer  no  de¬ 
monstration,  nor  any  other  argument,  save  that  we  have 
already  more  than  nine  symbols  to  find  accommodation 
for  as  numerals. 

With  all  these  helps,  and  analogies,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  arrange  the  nine  old  numerical  symbols  in  their  propor 
order  in  the  accompanying  plate,  so  as  also  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  succession  of  datos  on  the  coins  of  the 
satraps  of  Surashtra.  In  this  I  am  far  from  boing  con¬ 
fident  of  having  succeeded ;  but  having  once,  as  it  were, 
broken  the  ice,  we  may  soon  hope  for  a  more  perfeot 
solution  of  the  curious  problem,  through  the  multitude 
of  new,  or  rather  old,  monuments  which  seem  to  emerge 
from  oblivion  just  at  the  time  they  are  wanted,  under  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Society’s  associates  in  central  India. 
Once  having  proved  that  it  was  customary  to  date  the 


1  [Prmsep’s  usually  quick  perception  seems  to  linvo  failed  him  hero,  ns  the  Lmitsa 
merals^m  vol.  m., ‘Asiatic  Researches, ’  p.  420,  give  almost  the  exact  normal 
as  found  in  the  inscriptions  and  coin  logonds.] 


forms  of  80  and  9C 
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coin  of  that  early  period,  we  must  direct  attention  again 
to  the  monograms  on  the  Bactrian,  Indo-Seythio,  and 
Kanauj  coins,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  also  dfeed 
numerically. 

The  numbers,  then,  which,  from  comparison  with  fo¬ 
reign  and  modern  native  series,  as  well  as  the  other  con¬ 
siderations  above  given,  I  have  finally  adopted,  are  as 
follows : — 

123456789  10  0 

a  b  d  f  h  j  7c  l  m  o  : 

Varieties  ?  C  e  g  i  11  p 

Before  concluding  this  division  of  my  theme,  I  may 

be  expected  to  explain  in  what  era  the  dates  of  the 

Surashtra  coins  can  be  expressed,  so  as  to  place  Swami 
Budra  Dama,  whom  we  perceive  in  the  inscription  to 
have  followed  at  some  reasonable  distance  Asoka  him¬ 
self,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  or  about  the  year 
390.  If  the  Yikram&ditya  or  Samvat  be  here  intended, 
he  will  fall  after  the  close  even  of  the  Arsakian  dynasty 
of  Persia,  when  the  Greek  was  disused,  and  the  arts  had 
greatly  deteriorated;  when,  moreover,  the  form  of  the 
Sanskrit  character  had  undergone  considerable  change. 
If  we  take  the  Seleucidan  epoch,  which  might  have  been 
introduced  in  the  provinces  tributary  to  Syria,  Budra  will 
have  reigned  in  a.d.  89.  If,  lastly,  out  of  deference  to 
Asoka’s  temporary  supremacy  in  the  Gujarat  peninsula, 
we  take  the  Buddhist  era,  then  543 — 390  will  leave 
153  n.c.  about  a  century  after  Asoka,  and  in  every  respect 
the  period  I  should  like  to  adopt,  were  it  possible  to  esta¬ 
blish  any  more  certain  grounds  for  its  preference.  The 
most  perplexing  circumstance  is  that  the  grants  of  the 
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BalabM  dynasty  are  also  dated  in  the  third  (or  fourth) 
century,  and  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  consider  their 
dominion  as  contemporary  -with  those  of  the  satraps. 
For  them,  indeed,  we  must  adopt  the  Vilcfamaditya  era, 
whatever  -may  he  determined  in  regard  to  the  one  before 


[Following  out  the  view  of  tho  question  suggested  by 
Prinsep’s  remarks  at  p.  77,  in  1848  I  succooded  in  demonstrating 
that  these  signs  were  uniformly  independent  symbolical  nume¬ 
rals,  each  denoting  in  itself  a  given  number,  irrespective  of  any 
relative  collocation ; 1  and,  therefore,  that  tho  d  was  equivalent 
to  300,  wherever  it  might  he  found ;  and  likewise,  that  tho  l 
and  m  stood  for  80  and  90  respectively,  whatever  position  they 
might  chance  to  occupy.  I  then  proceeded  to  distinguish  those 
symbols  of  the  Sdh  coin  dates  that  declared  themselves  severally 
units,  tens,  or  hundreds,  by  their  fixed  place,  in  tho  order  of 
value,  which  was  always  fitly  maintained,  notwithstanding  that 
the  figures  themselves  clearly  could  not  chango  their  significa¬ 
tion  by  any  relative  re-arrangement.  Beyond  this,  I  cannot 
claim  to  have  advanced  the  enquiry  in  any  essential  degree. 
The  important  aid  that  otherwise  might  havo  sorved  me  in  tho 
sequent  classification  of  tho  numbers — the  test  of  their  recur-; 
rence  on  the  coins  of  the  Sail  kings — was  altogether  wanting, 
from  the  fact  that  the  order  of  succession  of  those  princes  was 
in  itself  undetermined. 

A  re-examination  of  the  entire  subject  was  therefore  suffi¬ 
ciently  called  for ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  new  data,  which 
have  lately  become  available,  may  contribute  materially  to  solve 
the  general  problem  of  the  system  under  which  tho  ancient 
Indian  scheme  of  notation  was  primarily  conceived.’ 


ubliahed  after  tho  appearance  of  my 
amiatinn  contributed  by  that  work 
more  un  passngo  do  non  Trnitd  mir 
.os  Indiem,  aver  unc  valour  do  posi- 
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The  most  important  elucidation  that  this  subject  has  received 
since  Jas.  Prinsep’s  original  discovery,  consists  in  the  ‘Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  dates  found  in  the  cave  inscriptions  at  Nasik,’  by  the 
Pev.  J.  Stevenson.1  Among  these  records  are  to  be  found  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  figures,  or  combinations  of  figures,  usually 
appended  to  the  written  exposition  of  the  given  value  defined 
at  length  in  the  body  of  the  text ; 2  the  lower  numbers  are  suffi- 


tion.  Cos  chiffres  sont  appelcs  par  nous  chiffres  Araies,  et  les  Arabes  les  nomment 
chiffres  indiens.  Albyrouny  s’ exprime  ainsi :  Los  Indiens,  a  la  difference  de  nous,  no 
se  serrent  pas  des  lettres  de  leur  alphabet  pour  indiquer  dee  nombres.  Mais,  de  mSme 
que  I’ alphabet  varie  suivant  les  pr<fhnoes,  les  chiffres  changent  aussi  ;  les  indigenes 
les  nomment  anlca  r  J  C\  | .  Les  chiffres  dont  nous  faisons  usage  sont  empruntes  a  ce 


quo  l’on  a  trouvS  do  plus  convenable  ohez  eux.  Du  reste,  les  formes  sout  indif- 
fSrentes,  pourvu  qu’on  s’entende  de  part  et  d’autre.  Dans  le  Caehemire,  on  ne 
Be  sort  pas  de  traits  particuliers  pour  exprimer  les  nombres ;  on  a  adopts  les  signes 
employes  par  les  Chmois.  Mais  un  point  sur  lequel  tous  les  Indiens  sont  d'aocord, 
o’est  de  prooeder  d’aprbs  le  systeme  deoimal.’ . . 
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eiently  simple  and  obvious,  and  are  only  perplexing  in  the 
multiplicity  of  forms  some  of  their  exponents  are  seen  to  take ; 
the  larger  sums  on  the  other  hand,  are  expressed  by  a  crude  and 
uncertain  method,  under  which  the  amount  has  often  to  be  read 
backwards  in  the  current  line  of  writing;  thus,  the  generic 
symbol  for  thousands  is  ordinarily  entered  first,  that  for  hundreds 
second,  while  the  specific  decimal,  or  unit  cipher,  which  has 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  whole,  is  placed  last  in  tho  order 
of  alignment,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  inscription.  At  times 
again,  the  mark  for  hundreds  is  indifferently  inserted  before  or 
after  the  figure  which  indicates  tlio  total.1  If,  hy  any  possi¬ 
bility,  further  argument  wore  required  to  that  end — this  double 
system  of  arranging  the  ciphers  would  alone  establish  that  they 
were  incapable  of  having  their  value  enhanced  or  diminished  by 
change  of  place. 

Dr.  Stevenson’s  point  of  departure,  like  my  own  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  occasion,  was  from  Jus.  Prinsop’s  investigations  of  April, 
1838  (here  reprinted) ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  my  paper 
of  1848,  and  therefore  expresses  no  opinion  either  for  or  against 
my  position,  but  continues  to  follow  Priusop  in  reading  "1  as 
three,  in  preference  to  three  hundred ;  at  tho  same  time  that  ho 
admits  that  the  triple  horizontal  linos  of  tho  normal  3  fully 
suffice  to  express  the  lower  number — for  which  indeed  ho  has 
a  second  variant — and  notwithstanding  that  his  own  materials 
contribute  separate  and  independent  signs  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
and  one  hundred',  the  latter  being  specifically  distinguished 
from  the  various  generic  signs  for  hundreds. 

The  next  item  I  have  to  advert  to,  is  tho  idea  advanced 
that  the  Satrap  numerals  owe  tlieir  forms  to  the  Bactriun  alpha¬ 
bet.3  This  supposition  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  entertain. 

‘  It  is  difficult  for  mo  at  pvosont  to  say  whether  tlio  ftequont  ouiitwmis  of  the  point 
for  J^and  othar  anomalies,  belong  to  tho  original,  or  aro  tho  faults  of  tho  facsimile.’ 

1  Naalk  Inscription,  No.  2,  plate  7. 
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The  assumption  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  similarity  traced 
in  certain  forms  of  the  figures  to  the  original  letters  of  the 
Arian  writing ;  in  order  to  carry  out  the  comparison  however, 
very  great  liberties  have  to  be  taken  with  the  normal  forms  of 
the  characters  themselves — still  very  incompletely  ascertained 
— and  even  these,  rather  forced  identifications,  are  confined  to 
a  very  limited  proportion  of  the  entire  suite  of  the  numbers ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  figures  are  clearly  and 
indubitably  composed  of  letters  of  the  identical  alphabet  in 
which  the  inscriptions  at  large  are  expressed.  That  these 
ciphers  in  their  original  constitution  actually  were  indigenous 
letter  symbols  seems  to  be  further  established  by  other  more 
recent  inscriptions,  where  such  forms  are  frequently  seen  to 
follow  the  progressive  modification  of  the  associate  alphabet. 
I  omit  the  dry  details  incident  to  the  verification  of  each 
symbol,  referring  my  readers  to  the  ‘Journal  of  the  As.  Soc. 
Beng.,’  in  which  the  original  paper  is  to  be  found.1 

ing  rosemWauce  between  the  character  denoting  a  thousand  fSahasra )  and  the 
Bantrian  S  reversed.  This  induced  me  to  examine  the  rest  of  them,  and  I  think  it 
exceedingly  probable  that  they  are  all  derived  from  that  source.  The  Bactrian  Tz, 
pronounced  in  Sanskrit  I  or  Deck,  will  represent  well  the  figure,  which  is  first  in  5 
or  10  (DashaJ.  The  sign  for  5  (Tanoha)  is  the  P,  or  the  old  Indian  inverted. 
The  Bactrian  double  T  also  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  8  of  our  inscriptions,  as  if 
to  denote  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  Bactrian  letters  had  been  introduced 

into  the  Satrap  Indian  inscriptions  as  numerical  ciphers.  The  system,  also,  is, the 
ancient  Roman  and  Greek  one,  that  in  which  there  are  different  signs  for  tho'l  in 
tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands ;  our  present  decimal  notation  being,  as  I  haye  noticed 
elsewhere,  a  comparatively  modern  invention  of  the  Scindian  merchants  of  the  middle 
ages  (‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  Bombay,’  vol.  iv.)  Further  research  will  probably  show, 
as  Mr.  Prinsep  lias  done  with  a  few  of  them  already,  that  the  old  Indian  numerals  are 
also  ancient  letters.’ — Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soo.  Bombay,  vol.  v.,  p.  89. 

1  The  Gupta  units  vary  somewhat  from  the  Shh  exemplars,  and  hcnco  demand  a 
passing  notice.  As  yet  I  have  only  been  able  to  discover  three  definite  and  complete 
forms, — the  one,  which  is  shaped  as  an  ordinary  hyphen,  the  TJ  =/o«r,  and  the 
curious  figure  that  occurs  on  coin  No.  57,  pi.  ii.,  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soo.’  vol.  xii., 
which  in  its  outline  follows  the  design  of  an  alphabetical  N-  .But,  in  treating  of 
Gupta  numbers,  I  must  fairly  warn  my  rcadors  of  a  preliminary  difficulty  that  I  have 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  correct  point  from  whence  their  exponents  should  be 
viewed.  The  Nasik  inscriptions  display  the  symbol  for  one  hundred  written  per¬ 
pendicularly  ;  and  if  that  be  the  correct  direction  of  the  cipher  in  the  general  align¬ 
ment,  the  Gupta  dates  running  in  front  of  the  profile  of  the  King  ought  to  be  regd 
Mongol  fashion,  like  the  parallel  names  of  the  monarohs  of  the  Gupta  race/to 'usually 
expressed  on  the  field  of  their  gold  currency.  On  the  silver  pieces  of 'fflrKumkra 
Gupta,  however,  whether  the  sign  for  100  may  be  reversed  or  not,  the  ajjafigement  of 
the  tens  and  units  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  whole  must  be  read  tuf'donseoutive 
rather  than  as'snperposed  figures,  while;  strange  to  say,  the  dates  on  the^femda  Gupta 
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In  conclusion,  I  sum  up  the  results  of  the  present  state 
of  the  enquiry  by  the  exhibition  of  the  lithographed  plate  of 
.figures  [xl.  a]  regarding  -which  I  have  merely  to  add,  that  the 
second  compartment  includes  all  such  symbols,  whether  lapi¬ 
dary,  numismatic  or  graven  on  metal,  that  I  am  generally 
prepared  to  recognise.  The  third  column  reproduces  3?rin- 
sep’s  primary  conjectural  arrangement  of  the  ciphers  and  thoir 
supposed  variants.  The  remaining  space*  are  filled  in  with  the 
products  of  Dr.  Stevenson's  investigations,  but  I  must  warn  my 
readers,  that  I  have  taken  a  double  liberty  with  that  author’s 
materials  ;  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  copied  my  examples  of  each 
cipher  from  the  transcripts  of  the  original  facsimiles  of  Lieut. 
Brett,  which  are  lithographed  at  largo  in  the  Bombay  Journal, 
in  preference  to  following  the  outlines  entered  in  the  com¬ 
panion  table  of  numbers  given  in  that  Journal,  turd  supposed  to 
he  compiled  from  the  same  sources. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  ventured  to  insert,  subject  to  cor¬ 
rection,  two  signs  fox  2,  which  Dr.  Stevenson  does  not  de¬ 
finitively  acknowledge  in  his  list ;  but  which  I  obtain  from  his 
rendering  of  inscription  No.  vi.1  The  third  figure  for  hundreds, 
under  the  Satrap  heading,  is  also  of  my  introduction,  under 
similar  authority. — E.T.J 


EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  XII. 

Fig.  1,  (from  Steuart’s  plates),  a  silver  homidrachma. 

Pig.  11,  a  coin  belonging  to  Mulla  Ferois  of  Bombay. 

Fig.  13,  a  coin  found  by  Capt.  Prescott  at  Palhanpur  in  Gujar&t, 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.  "Wathen. 

These  three  coins  have  all  the  samo  legend,  but  No.  11  exhibits 
the  application  of  the  vowel  i  in  two  places,  which  the  others  want: 
the  legend  thus  completed  is, 

Xdjna  KsJiatrapasa,  Mudra  SdJtasa ,  Swdmi  Jim  Dtlmdputrasa, 

‘  Of  the  Royal  Satrap,  Itudra  Still,  flip  son  of  tho  lord  Jinn  DCunCi. 


and  Buddha  Gupta  coins  scorn  to  necessitate  a  supposition  of  a  contrary  mode  of 
matnbufttm.  I  haw  ontorod  the  outlines  of  tho  Gupta  numerals,  both  tuns  mid  units, 
in  accordance  vnth  this  somewhat  arbitrary  arrangement,  leaving  tho  point  fairly  open 
to  copootion,  when  more  numerous  and  moro  perfect  specimens  of  this  coinage  may 
decisively  instinct  us  on  the  general  question. 

*  Jtror,  Soy.  As.  Soc.  of  Bombay,’  vol.  v.  p,  53, 
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The  title  of  Jina  Dama,  ‘  votary  of  Buddha,’  is  a  better  reading'  than. 
•Tina  Damd,  '  subduer  of  that  seot,  formerly  adopted.  [My  No.  1 1].  ■ 
Big.  2,  (from  Steuarf  s  plates),  a  coin  of  Aga  Dama,  son  of  Rudra" 
Sah.  [No.  10]. 

Rdjna  Eshatrapasa  Aga  Ddmna,  rdjm  Eshatrapasa  Rudra  Bdha  putrasa. 

Big  3,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Yijaya  Sah,  son.  of  Dama  Sah.  [No..  9]. 
Rdjna  Eshatrapasa  Yijaya  Sdhasa ,  rdjm  mahd  Eshatrapasa  Ddmd  Bdha  putrasa. 
Big.  4,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Yira  Ddmd,  son  of  Dama  Sah.  [No.  7]. 
Rdjna  Eshatrapasa  Viraddma,  rdjno  imhd  Eshatrapasa  Ddmd  Sdhas  putrasa . 
Big.  5,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Rudra  Sah,  son  of  Yira  Damd.  [No.  13], 

1 idjno  mahd  Eshatrapasa  Rudra  Sdhasa,  rdjno  Eshatrapasa  Virdddma  putrasa. 
Another  coin,  apparently  of  this  Rudra,  in  my  possession,  fig.  26, 
has  a  date  -which  may  be  read  283 ;  I  find  I  have  two  coins  of  this 
prince  (one  given  me  by  Mr.  B.  Stainforth).  Colonel  Stacy  has  also 
two  of  the  same ;  they  may  he  known  by  the  epithet  mahd. 

Big.  6,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Yiswa  Sah,  son  of  Rudra  Sdh.  [No.  4], 
Rdjna  Eshatrapasa  yiswa  Sdhasa,  rdjno  mahd  Eshatrapasa  Rudra  Sdha  putrasa. 
Big.  7,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Atri  Dama,  another  son  of  Rudra  Sah;. 
behind  the  head,  but  more  distinctly  in  my  own  coin  (fig.  25),  is  the' 
date  360  ?  [No.  2]. 

Rdjno  mahd  Eshatrapasa  Atri  ddmna,  rdjno  mahd.  Eshatrapasa  Rudra  Sdha  putrasa. 

This  name  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Ari  Damd  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  who,  however,  was  the  son  of  Swdmi  Chastana.  Colonel  Stacy 
has  also  a  coin  of  Atri  Dama. 

Big.  8,  (ditto),  of  the  same  prince,  introduced  as  shewing  more 
clearly  the  name  of  his  father. 

Rdjna  Eshatrapasa  Atri  . . trapasa  Rudra  Sdha  putrasa. 

Big.  9,  a  coin  of  Visva  Sah,  son  of  Bhatri  Damd.  [No.  3]. 

Rdjno  Eshatrapasa  yisva  Sdhasa,  rdjno  mahd  Eshatrapasa  Atri  Duma  putrasa. 
This  coin  has  a  date,  which  may  he  read  323,  in  which  case  it  must 
precede  the  last  two :  the  father’s  name  was  before  read  as  Atri  Ddmd, 
whence  the  misplacement. 

Big.  10,  a  coin  of  Swdmi  Rudra,  son  of  Swdmi  Rudra  Ddmd,  in  the 
obverse,  the  figures  39  (perhaps  390).  Another  has  385.  [No.  12]. 

Rdjna  mahd  Eshatrapasa  Swdmi  Rudra  Sdhas,  rdjno  mahd  Eshatrapasa  Swdmi 
Rudra  Ddmd  putrasa. 

Big.  12,  a  new  name,  or  new  as  to  the  second  title ;  Rudra  Sah,  son 
of  the  great  Satrap  Rudra  Ddmd,  was  presented  to  me  by  Lieut.  E. 
Conolly,  from  Ujein.  . 

Rdjna  Eshatrapasa  Rudra  Sdhasa  rdjna  mahd  Eshatrapasa  Rudra  Ddmd  (?) 
Sdha  putrasa. 

This  is  the  only  coin  which  hears  the  name  of  the  repairer  of  tlie 
bridge,  and  that  rather  dubiously,  as  the  father  of  the  prince  who 
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coined  the  piece.  It  has  a  date  on  the  obverse,  -which  I  have  inter¬ 
preted  390,  like  the  preceding. 

Pig.  15,  a  silver  coin  belonging  to  Hulla  Feroz  of  Bombay,  similar 
to  Mr.  Steuarts  ooin,  fig.  3.  [No.  9]. 

Mqjna  maJid  Zsfmtrapasa  Vijaya  Sdhasa,  rdf na  mehd  Kshairttpam  JOdrnd  Sdha 
putrasa. 

ig.  14,  a  copper  coin,  unique,  discovered  by  Lieut.  Conolly  at  Ujoin, 
and  placed  in  my  cabinet  through  his  kindness.  Obverse,  a  bull,  with 
a  marginal  legend,  apparently  Greek,  somo  of  tho  letters  Booming  to 
form  the  word  Ba&ilous,  etc. 

Kqjno  rnahd  Zahairafpitf  .  ...  .  tho  ranuindcr  of  tho  logond  lost. 

The  letters  are  larger  and  bettor  formod  on  this  than  on  tho  Bilver 
coins.  Most  copper  coins  of  the  series  exactly  resemblo  tho  silver  ones 
with  a  head  on  the  obverse.  Col.  Stacy  has  a  good  specimen,  of  which 
the  obverse  (fig.  27)  has  apparently  a  date. 

[  It  is  now  time  that  I  should  advert  to  the  epoch  of  the  Salt 
kings  and  the  position  in  which  the  somewhat  difficult  question 
involved  at  present  stands.  Prinsop’s  opinions  ai'o  reproduced 
above  in  their  entirety.  In  continuation  of  those  researches,  I 
myself  attempted,  some  years  ago,1  to  determine  moro  precisely 
the  period  to  which  the  rule  of  this  dynusty  should  properly 
he  ascribed;  and  I  selected  on  that  occasion,  as  tho  ora  best 
calculated,  in  general  coincidences,  for  the  duo  explanation  of 
the  figured  dates  extant  on  the  coins,  the  cycle  of  Sri  Ilarsha ;  a 
system  of  computation  at  that  time  only  recently  made  known  to 
ns  under  the  authority  of  Albiruni,  whoso  work  has  already  been 
largely  referred  to  in  these  pages.  In  arriving  at  this  determina¬ 
tion,  I  did  not  neglect  to  consider  the  claims  of  other  eras  whose 
initial  dates  promised  in  any  way  to  accord  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  various  historical  and  numismatic  evidences  derivable 
from  independent  sources.  Notwithstanding  certain  leading  re¬ 
commendations  that  offered  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Buddhist 
era,  I  saw  cause  to  reject  unconditionally  all  idea  of  its  title  to 
rule  the  recorded  registers.2  The  Seleucidan  ora  was  also  tested 


1  [‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii,,  p.  1  (1848),] 

*  [  present  conclusion  is  that  the  date  of  the  death  of  Sfikya  was  never  gene¬ 
rally  used  m  ancient  tunes  either  for  civil  or  religions  computations,  otherwise  it 
would  be  hard  to  account  for  the  impossibility  of  fixing  its  correct  epoch,  oven  in  tho 
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in  its  more  obvious  applicability  to  the  local  or  epochal  demands; 
and  though  many  arguments  were  seen  to  be  suggested  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  selection,  which  have  since  been  even  strengthened 
by  fresh  combinations,1 1  am  constrained  to  declare — ‘apart  from 
the  slightest  desire  to  adhere  to  first  impressions — that  I  still 
give  the  preference  to  the  Sri  Marsha  era  ! 

Albir uni’s  account  of  this  cycle  will  be  found  quoted  at  large, 
p.  166,  ‘Useful  Tables’;  and  though  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
himself  confesses  to  doubts  and  difficulties  in  regard  to  its  origin 
and  true  initial  date,  I  am,  for  the  moment,  content  to  take  the 
fact  that  some  such  soheme  of  chronological  admeasurement, 
reckoning  from  an  event  proximate  to  457  b.c.  or  400  before 
Y ikramadity a, 2  was  actually  once  in  use  in  India,  and  that  the 
memory  thereof,  whether  distinct  and  definite,  or  jumbled  and 
perverted,  remained  current  in  the  land  till  the  11th  century  a.d. 

"We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  discuss  exact  annual  or 


Sof  Huon  Thsang,  -who,  in  his  own  words,  shows  how  important,  and  yet  how 
salt  of  determination,  this  point  was  held  to  bp  among  tho  Buddhist  communities 
of  India  when  lie  sojourned  amongst  them.] 

1  [  I  allude  prominently  to  the  concession  of  Greek  supremacy,  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  1  have  admitted  more  definitely  since  I  lust  wrote  on  the  subject, — though  the 
abnegation  of  tho  employment  of  dates  on  tho  Bactrian  coins,  from  whose  types  tho 
Shh  money  was  copied,  detracts  somewhat  from  tho  value  of  tho  inference.  One  of 
the  previous  obstacles  to  the  admission  of  tho  dependence  of  the  Shh  kings,  was  the 
doubt  respecting  the  absolute  import  of  tho  term  suggested  by  Prof.  Wilson, 

who  remarked,  ‘Ariana  Antique,’  p.  205,  ‘Kshatrapa  admits  etymologically  of  its 
being  explained  chief  or  protector  of  the  Kshatriya,  or  martial  race,  and  may  possibly 
he  the  origin  of  tho  Persian  title  Satrap,  as  Prinsep  supposes,  although  tliore  is  some 
incompatibility  in  the  assignment  of  the  «titles  of  Ithja  and  Satrap  to  tho  same 
individual.’  On  reconsideration,  I  do  not  quite  admit  tile  force  of  the  latter  reason, 
and  the  identification  of  the  wPTO,  as  the  titular  equivalent  of  tho  Greek  2ATPAIIH2, 
seems  now  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  rocurrenco  of  the  term  in  the  Bactrian  Phil  as 
“pKlV  (Inscriptions,  vol.  i.,  pp.  99-146,  Bactrian  coins  infn J) ;  and  in  Indian  Phil 
as  lAWi.  pi.  nliv.,  fig.  14. 

2  [Major  Cunningham  has  originated  a  speculative  date  of  477  b.c.  as  ‘the  era  of 
the  Nirvhna  of  Sakya  Sinha,  uot  as  established  in  643  mo.,  hut  as  generally  believed 
in  by  tlio  early  Buddhists  for  p  period  of  sovoral  centuries.’  This  scheme  is  based  on 
the  fact  of  Asoka’s  conversion  to  Buddhism  falling  218  years  after  tlio  Mrvitm,  tho 
former  being  fixed  from  other  sources  at  269  b.o.  ;  hence  tlio  Nirv&na  itself  is 
assigned  to  b.o.  477  (259  -I-  218).  A  subordinate  section  of  the  argument  is  grounded 
upon  Kanishkas  having  1  flourished’  an  even  400  years  after  the  Nirvlma,  and  yet 
Major  Cunningham,  in  the  same  page,  while  objecting  to  my  inferences,  naively 
remarks — ‘  The  difference  of  exactly  400  years  between  tlio  dates  of  Sri  Haralia  and 
of  Vikramaditya  is,  to  say  tho  least,  very  suspicious.’ — ‘Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng.’,  vol. 
vii.  of  1854,  p.  704.] 
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monthly  dates ;  an  approach  to  the  truth  is  all  we  need  he  con¬ 
cerned  with  for  the  time  being;  for,  while  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  extend  to  questions  of  centuries,  we  can  afford  to  leave 
a  very  open  margin  for  discretional  modifications  among  the 
units  and  tens.  I  do  not  propose  to  recapitulate  at  any  length 
my  original  speculations  in  regard  to  the  correct  epochal  position 
of  the  Sail  tings,  hut  it  is  needful  that  I  should  notico  any  con¬ 
firmation  my  opinions  may  since  havo  received,  as  well  as  any 
flaws,  real  or  imaginary,  that  may  have  been  detected  by  others 
in  my  reasoning  or  inferences. 

Amongst  other  questions  that  arose  during  tho  course  of  my 
examination  of  the  materials  then  available  for  the  illustration 
of  the  history  of  these  administrators,  was  that  of  thoir  partial 
or  complete  independence ;  and  it  will  bo  seen  that  though  the 
balance  of  evidence  appeared  to  favor  the  latter  supposition  as 
regarded  the  later  members  of  the  dynasty,  yet  tluit  I  reserved 
a  full  option  for  the  recognition  of  the  subjection  of  tho  earlier 
rulers  of  the  line  to  Greek  supremacy,' 

In  addition  to  this,  in  the  detail  of  the  coins  themselves, 
while  speaking  of  the  obverse  legend  on  a  coin  of  RudruSah, 
son  of  Jiwa  Ddm&,  as  ‘  a  possible  corruption  of  aionv2iot/  I 
added,  ‘there  is  a  king  of  this  namo  among  tho  Bactrian 
Greeks,  made  known  to  us  by  his  coins,  which,  in  thoir  types, 
seem  to  connect  him  with  Apollodotus.’ 2  This  notion  has  been 
improved  upon  by  Prof.  Lasseii  to  an  extent  that  I  am  scarcely 
prepared  to  follow  him  in.  His  theory  seems  to  ho,  that  Iswara 
Datta  was  invested  with  the  office  of  Satrap  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  4th  century  of  the  era  made  use  of  on  tho 
coins  (i.e.  ciroh  157  b.c.),  and  that,  about  this  time,  Apollo¬ 
dotus  must  have  been  king ;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  ho  was 
the  Suzerain  who  raised  Tswara  to  his  local  honours.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  added,  ‘  Dionysios,  whose  name  appears  sufficiently  clear  on 
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Rudra  Sinha’s  money,  reigned  circa,  113  b.c.’  1  And,  finally, 
the  Professor  imagines  lie  detects  the  imperfect  orthography  of 
the  name  of  Hippostratus  on  the  obverse  of  the  coins  of  Rudra 
Sinha  III.2  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  author,  so  far  from  con¬ 
testing  my  dates  or  their  attribution,  introduces  us  uninten¬ 
tionally  to  a  new  feature  regarding  them,  in  a  purpose  their 
originators  could  but  little  have  contemplated — a  rectification, 
by  their  means,  of  the  epoch  of  the  Greek  Suzerains,  under 
■whose  auspices  the  coins  are  supposed  to  have  b'een  issued. 

I  next  pass  to  Major  Cunningham’s  review  of  the  S&k  period; 
and,  as  he  contests  my  inferences,  I  permit  him  to  state  his  case, 
in  some  detail,  in  his  own  way - 

‘ 3rd.  Tho  independence  of  the  native  princes  of  Gujrat  between  157  and  5T  b.c. 
is  completely  at  variance  with  the  Greek  accounts  of  Menander’s  conquest  of  Sarionstos 
or  Surhshtra,  between  160  and  130  n.c.,  which  is  further  authenticated  by  the  long 
protracted  currency  of  hia  coins  at  BarygUza  or  Baroch. 

1 4th.  Tho  alphabetical  characters  of  tho  Snrhshtran  coins  arc  so  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  Pillar  and  Rook  Inscriptions,  and,  at  tho  same  time,  are  so  much 
similar  to  those  of  the  Guptas,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  there  must 
have  been  a  long  interval  between  Asoka  and  tho  independent  Shh  kings,  and  an 

almost  immediate  succession  of  the  Sah  kings  by  the  Guptas . 

‘  5th.  The  author  of  tho  Periplus  of  the  Erythroean  sea,  who  lived  between  117 
and  180  a.d.,  states  that  ancient  drachmas  of  Apollodotus  and  of  Menander  were  then 
current  at  Baryg&za  (Hudson,  ‘.Gcog.  Min.’,  i.  87);  this  prolonged  currency  of  the 
Greek  drachmas  points  directly  to  tho  period  of  the  Indo-Scythian  rule ;  for  though 
we  have  some  hundreds  of  their  gold  coins,  and  many  thousands  of  their  copper  coins, 
yet  only  one  solitary  specimen  of  their  silver  coinago  haB  yet  boon  discovered.  [A 
mistake :  the  coin  is  copperplated  over ;  see  infrA,  Catalogue,  under  Kadphises].  Tho 
Indo-Greoian  silver  probably  continued  current  until  after  222  a.d.  when  the  Indo- 
Scythian  power  began  to  decline.  From  this  period,  about  250  a.b.,  I  would  date 
the  independence  of  the  Sih  kings,  and  the  issuo  of  their  silver  coinage,  which  was  a 
direct  copy  in  weight,  and  partly  in  typo,  from  the  Philopater  drachmas  of  Apollo- 
dotus.’ — ‘  Bhilsa  Topes,’  p.  149. 

In  regard  to  tbe  criticism  in  paragraph  3,  I  have  only  to 
observe  that,  had  I  exclusively  argued  for  the  absolute  and 
continuous  independence  of  the  Sah  kings  of  Gujar&t,  the  objec¬ 
tions  therein  advanced'  might  be  held  to  be  fairly  stated.  But 
even  Major  Cunningham’s  own  date  of  160-130  b.c.,  if  admitted, 
need  not  interfere  with  the  concession  of  a  subsequent  assertion 

1  [‘  Indische  Alterthumskunde,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  794.] 

3  [Rudra  S&h,  son  of  Rudra  Sah.  (My  No.  5,  p.  91,  infrA.)] 
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of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  local  governors ;  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  argument,  though  the  author  seems  indisposed  to  allow 
it,  has  been  refuted  in  anticipation  by  Vincent’s  observations,1  to 
which  I  had  given  every  prominence  in  my  paper  Avlrich  formed 
the  subject  of  Major  Cunningham’s  comment :  had  the  author 
printed  or  even  noticed  the  gist  Cf  my  argument  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  then  replied  to  it,  I  should  huvo  been  anxious  to  huvo 
treated  his  reasoning  with  more  respect  than  I.  am  able  to  accord 
to  a  mere  reiteration  of  a  fact  which  hoars,  at  the  best,  an  alter¬ 
native  interpretation. 

With  reference  to  the  ratiocination  embodied  in  tho  fourth 
paragraph,  I  may  remark  that  I  have  already  replied  to  the  chief 
points  involved ; s  hut  as  Major  Cunningham  and  myself  differ 
so  completely  in  our  fundamental  tests  of  the  progress  of  writ¬ 
ing,  and  as  I  am  therefore  equally  unprepared  to  accept  his 
estimates  of  similitudes,  it  would  bo  a  sheer  waste  of  time  my 
arguing  up  from  minor  details,  or  attempting  to  reconcile  them, 
when  I  have  other  and  less  fallacious  means  of  arriving  at  a 
judgment.  '  ... 

In  respect  to  the  data  and  inferences  embodied  in  tho  fifth 
paragraph,  I  would  simply  quote  Major  Cunningham's  own 
words  in  regard  to  the  general  question  between  us — ‘  Wo  agree 
as  to  the  facts,  but  differ  in  our  deductions.’ 3 

My  original  proposition  for  tho  omplacomont  of  tho  Sails 
contemplated  the  inclusion  of  all  their  dated  coins  within  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Sri  Harsha  era,  and  inforentially  confined 
the  thirteen  kings,  whose  numismatic  testimonies  had  thus  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  epochal  records,  between  n.c.  157  and  57.  Among 
other  pure  and  avowed  speculations,  which  the  open  nature  of 


ae  of Tfcli°so.  princes  . sliould  pass  current  ut  Banigta  is  no  move 

a.,  tr  ,  and  tlio  imperial  dollar  should  iiu  at  this 


rrent  m  Arabia,  or  that  tho  Spanish  piaBtro  should  pass  in  c\ury  part  ul'  India 
—  East;  that  is,  round  tho  world,  from  Mexico  to  Manilla,  and  in  sumo  in¬ 
stances,  perhaps,  from  Manilla  to  Mexico  again.’— Vincent,  ‘  Commerce,  etc.’  ii.  201.1 

3  [‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’ yol.  — "O'*'  -■  ■  -  .  - 

vol.  xu.,  p.  25.1 

3  [‘  Bhilsa  Topes,’  p,  145.J 


siv.  (1855)  ,  p.  90;  also  ‘Jour,  Boy.  As.  Boo.,’ 
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the  question  and  the  absence  of  positive  information  to  a  certain 
extent  invited,  I  -was  led  to  remark,  in  referring  to  the  -well- 
ascertained  average  of  the  length  of  Indian,  reigns,  that  the 
thirteen  accessions  in  question  1  should,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  be  represented  by  a  sum  of  more  than  two  centuries 
instead  of  being  compressed  into  less  than  one ;  ’ 1  and  I  further 
added,  ‘  the  almost  unvarying  similitude  that  pervades  the  entire 
suite  of  the  Sib  coins,  in  its  simple  mechanical  indication,  implies 
a  comparatively  speedy  sequence  of  fabrication.’  In  endeavouring 
to  account  for  the  brief  duration  of  the  sway  of  these  potentates, 
I  conjectured  a  possible  republican  form  of  government  under 
which  ‘two  or  more  rajas  were  simultaneously  invested  with  a 
share  in  the  conduct  of  the  state,  or,  if  elected  as  sole  rulers  for 
the  time  being,  the  periods  of  retention  of  authority  were  limited 
directly  and  definitively  by  law,  or  terminable  at  the  will  of  the 
majority.’ 2  However,  these  difficulties  are  certainly  more  simply 
and  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a  nomination 
of  another  description  originally  emanating  from  some  Suzerain 
authority  to  delegated  Satraps  or  governors  of  provinces. 

As  regards  the  consecutive  succession  of  these  princes,  we 
have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  rely  upon  patronymics  and  other 
indeterminate  vouchers;  and,  though  it  is  a  question  whether 
our  power  of  defining  the  values  of  the  date  ciphers  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  authorise  our  following  a  serial  arrangement  based 
upon  their  interpretation,  we  may  still  profitably  test  the  process 
with  this  reservation.  The  fairly  deciphered  and  reasonably 
congruous  dates  determine  the  order  of  succession  as  follows : — 
LIST  03?  SAH  KINGS.  dates. 


1.  Iswara  Datta,  son  of  Yarsha8 .  None. 

2.  Atri  Dam&,  son  of  Rudra  S&h  .  311,  312. 

/  3.  Tiswa  Sah,  son  of  Atri  Dam. 4  .  320,  '335. 

I  4.  Yiswa  Sinha,  son  of  Rudra  Sah .  323,  328,  335. 

(  5.  Rudra  S4h,  son  of  Rudra  S4h .  330. 

1  [‘  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  yol.  xii.,  p.  37.1 

*  [‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  40.]  .  3  [A  private  individual,} 
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6.  Dima  Jata  Sriyah,  son  of  Dima  Sill.....  344. 

7.  Vira  Dimi,  son  of  Dimi  Sah . (no  date  deciphered). 

8.  Dima  Sah,  son  of  Rudra  Sah .  345. 

9.  Yijaya  Sib.,  son  of  Dimi  Sill .  353,  354,  355. 

10.  A;n.  Dimi,  son  of  Rudra  Sah .  370. 

11.  Rudra  SinHti,  son  of  Swimi  J  hva  Dimi1  374,  875. 

/  12.  Swimi  Rudra  Sill,  son  of  Swimi  Rudra 

|  Dimi .  384,  300. 

(  13.  Rudra  Sili,  son  of  Vira  Dimi .  387. 


It  results  from  those  dates,  liowevor  imperfect  in  their  com- 
prehensive  series,  that  either  there  was  a  double  appointment 
of  simultaneous  effect,  or  an  indeterminate  periodical  superses¬ 
sion  and  interchange  of  office-hearers,  obeying’  the  fiat  of  tho 
feodal  lord,  in  the  one  case;  or,  following  the  constitutional 
order  occasionally  interrupted  by  tho  revolutionary  convulsions 
of  independent  government,  in  the  other.  Wo  uro  still  unable 
to  identify  the  Swami  Rudra  Dam  a,  son  of  Swimi  Cliandumi,  of 
the  Girnir  inscription,  with  any  of  those  monarclis  whoso  mints 
have  supplied  us  with  records  of  their  rule ;  but  looking  to  the 
delayed  introduction  of  the  oxtra  title  of  Swami — as  now  defined 
by  the  list  adapted  to  the  dates — wo  may,  for  the  present,  con¬ 
jecture  the  individual  to  have  beou  tho  father  of  Swami  Rudra 
Sah;  and  may  even,  with  but  slight  stretch  of  imagination, 
shadow  forth  an  association  of  the  dubious  inscription  date  of 
*  72,  with  hi?f  fitting  place  in  the  order  of  succession  and  tho 
independence  then  achieved,  to  which  he  lays  claim  in  his 
monumental  writing. 

I  next  proceed  to  notice  such  numismatic  novelties  of  this 
series  as  have  come  to  light  since  Prinsop  wrote. 

Foremost  and  most  important  among  these  are  tho  coins  of 
fswara  Datta,  the  son  of  Varsha,  the  first  Rdja  of  my  list. 

The  obverse  legends  of  tho  three  specimens  I  havo  hud  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  are,  like  the  rest,  couched  in  imper- 

1  [  A  private  individual.] 
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feet  Greek  letters,  the  best  representation  of  which  is  as  follows : 

a  iStH y  a.  c£lf The  exergue  is,  however, 
remarkable  in  its  contrast  with  the  subsequent  series,  in  having 
no  cipher  date,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  system 
of  marking  the  year  of  issue  was  not  as  yet  introduced. 

The  reverse  bears  the  subjoined  legend  : 

Mtijno  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Iswara  Dattasa  Varsha  putha — 

The  coins  of  Damd  Jata  Sriyah  are  also  among  our  later 
discoveries.  Dr.  Stevenson  first  published  a  notice  of  a  coin  of 
this  prince  from  the  Junir  hoard  (August,  1846),  I  have  since 
met  with  two  or  three  further  specimens  of  these  rare  coins. 

The  reverse  legend  runs— - 

xwt  -sffa:  gw* 

Rdjno  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Ddmqjata  Sriyak  Rdjno,  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Kami  Sdha 
putrasa. 

The  following  readings  of  the  coin  legends  of  Ddmd  Sdh,  the 
son  of  Itudra  Sdh,  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bird,  who 
transcribed  them  for  me  from  the  originals  in  his  own  possession 
in  1848. 

T^ft  *r?  *f*  gw* 

Jtajno  mahd  Kshatrapasa Ddmd  SdhasaUdjno  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Itudra  Sdhasaputrasa. 

Finally,  I  have  to  advert  to  the  unpublished  coins  of  another 
Swdmi  Itudra  Sdh,  whose  patronymic  is  only  imperfectly  retained 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  limited  number  of  specimens  that  have 
come  within  my  cognisance.2 

m  ww**  ’am  ^  *i*  th  m  www*  ’trer  *?  gw 

JRdjno  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Swdmi  Sttdra  Sdhasa  Kdjno  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Swdmi 
Satya  Sdha  putrasa. 

These  coins  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  their  accordance,  in 
the  style  and  fashion  of  their  Sanskrit  legends,  with  the  approxi¬ 
mate  specimens  from  the  mint  of  Swdmi  Itudra  Sdh,  ISTo.  12 ; 
and  the  more  extensive  debasement  of  the  Greek  exergue  on  the 
obverse.' — E.T.] 

1  [The  concluding  letter  is  defective  in.  all  the  tlivee  specimens,  the  lower  portion 
only  being  visible  in  each.  What  remains  seems  to  form  a  portion  of  an  ordinary  , 
with  a  second  line  below  the  ordinary  subjunctive  sign  of  that  letter.] 

*  f  Lieut.-Oolonel  Bush,  Bengal  Army — one  silver  piece.  G.  H.  Frecling,  Esq,, 
Bengal  Civil  Service— one  Bilver  and  one  plated  coin.] 
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Fig.  16.  In  this  silver  coin  found  in  Katch  in  1837,  and  presented 
to  me  by  Mr.  Vatlien,  the  central  emblem  of  the  inverse  is  changed  to 
a  kind  of  trident ;  the  legend  is  also  altered  from  that  of  a  Satrap  to 
one  of  a  paramount  sovereign  : 

JParama  Mdimvira  MdjddhirSja  Sri  Ktimara  Gupta  Uahcndrasya. 

‘  Of  the  paramount  sovereign  the  heroic  king  of  kings  Sri  Kuniarii  Gupta  Mubondra.’ 

Fig.  17,  another  of  tho  same  kind,  having  thosamo  Sanskrit  legend, 
but,  behind  the  head,  the  Greek  letters  may  he  read  ononot,  or  rao 
nano?  it  was  presented  to  mo  with  tho  last  by  Mr.  Wuthon. 

Figs.  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  lmvo  tho  same  symbol,  but  tho  workman¬ 
ship  is  very  much  deteriorated.  Tho  legend  on  them  all  luis  at  length 
been  deciphered  by  the  collation  of  several  specimens  presented  to  mo 
by  Mr.  Wathen,  and  found  in  various  parts  of  Katuli,  Kuttywar,  and 
Gujarat,  by  Capt  Prescott,  Capt.  Humes,  Dr.  Burn ;  as  well  as  tho  few 
inserted  in  the  plates  of  Mr.  Stouart’s  coins.1 
tRVT 

Parama  Bhaffetdata  ma  (haj  Rdja  Sri  Bktmda  Gupta  (vi)  krmnaditya. 

But  as  I  have  a  larger  assortment  of  tlie  coins  of  tho  samo  king  to 
introduce  into  a  future  plate,  I  will  postpone  further  mention  of  this 
series  for  the  present. 


[I  append  to  this  essay  my  latest  classification  of  such 
silver  coins  of  the  Guptas  as  are  associated  with  tho  typos  last 
adverted  to  by  Prinsep. 

Sri  Gupta. 

Class  A :  Silver,  weight  31  grains.  Mr.  G.  IT.  Frceling, 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  Unique. 

Obverse  t — Device,  the  original  type  of  tlio  Sah  head,  apparently 
unchanged  in  outline  or  details. 

Legend,  as  usual,  in  imperfect  Greek  characters,  tho  concluding 
six  letters  of  which  alone  are  visible,  thus — a  tio  I  O 

Bevekse  : — Device,  a  singular  figuro  that  may  possibly  represent 
the  early  design  of  the  Gupta  peacock  as  rendered  hy  the  local  artists, 
beneath  which  is  a  linear  scroll  of  three  somi-circles  similar  to  that 


1  JBy  a  letter  from  Prof,  Wilson  I  learn  that  Mr.  Stenart’s  iila in  is  to  appeal 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal;  but  that  it  had  time  to  journey  to  India  i 
back  before  tbe  outeoming  number  wont  to  press !  I  regret  I  am  thus  denrivm' 
the  power  of  adding  to  this  note  tho  observations  of  flic  learned  in  Enirlund  on 
Sur&shtra  coins.— J.P.  '  * 
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seen  in  continued  use  on  certain  silver  coins  of  Skanda  Gupta  j1 2  above 
the  main  device  are  retained  the  Sah.  cluster  of  stars  and  a  minute 
half-moon  seemingly  borrowed  from  the  same  source. 

Legem — ■ 

Prof.  Eitz  Edward  Hall  proposes  to  amend  my  transcript, 
thus — 

- 

To  this  he  assigns  the  following  translation :  “  The  auspicious, 
Kilalendra  Sri  Giupta,  son  of  the  auspicious  Kancla  Gupta,  an 
Indra  in  prowess.” 

If  this  should  eventually  prove  to  be  a  piece  of  the  Sri 
Gupta,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  known  by  his  name,  it  will 
establish  a  claim  on  our  attention,  altogether  apart  from  its 
novelty  as  the  unique  representative  of  the  money  of  that  king 
— in  the  evidence  of  the  close  and  direct  imitation  of  the  technic 
art  of  the  Sah  coinages,  which  it  develops  in  so  much  more 
distinct  a  degree  than  the  local  issues  of  the  Gupta  family  of  a 
later  date.  Indeed,  this  association  is  so  striking  that  I  was,  at 
first  sight,  almost  inclined  to  modify  my  original  impression  of  a 
deferred  revival  of  the  Sah  coinage  by  the  Guptas,  on  their  pos¬ 
sessing  themselves  of  the  province  of  Saurahstra,  and  to  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  he  necessary  to  approximate  the  two  race3 
more  closely  in  point  of  time,  in  order  to  explain  with  any 
plausibility  the  mechanical  coincidences  of  the  coinage;  hut, 
though  these  will  he  seen  to  be  strongly  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  obverse,  or  conventional  portion  of  the  die,  the  reverse,  or 
dynastic  stamp,  is  materially  changed,  both  in  the  leading 
device  and,  more  important  still,  in  the  shape  of  the  letters— 
so  that,  in  this  respect,  all  my  early  arguments  still  hold  good;’ 

1  [‘Jour,  Ab.  Soc.  Bong.,’  vol,  iv.,  pi.  xlix.,  figs.  4,  5;  vol.  vii.,  pi.  xii.,  fig.  19; 
‘Jour.  Kay.  As.  Soo.,’  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  43,  44 ;  ‘  Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  xv.,  fig.  20, 
Prof.  'Wilson,  in  speaking  of  the  rovorse  device  of  tbis  particular  coin,  describes  it  as 
‘  an  ornament  like  a  disintegrated  Chaitya.’ 

2  ['  Jonr.  Koy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  pp.  16,  17.] 
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and,  in  regard  to  tlie  barbarized  Greek,  the  inheritance  of  Sail 
imperfections,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  recognising  thus 
much  of  tlie  power  of  imitation  of  its  letters,  when  wo  know  that 
on  other  mintages  the  Gupta  artists  were  able  to  achieve  fully 
intelligible  Greek  adaptations  of  Eastern  names. 

Ktr.MAitA  Gupta. 


Class  B:  PI.  xxxvii.,  figs.  16,  17 ;  ‘Jour.  Hoy.  As.  Soo.,’ 
vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii ,  figs.  39,  40,  41,  42 ;  ‘  Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  xv., 
figs.  17,  18. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  tlie  king'  in  profilo  :  tho  outline  and  design  are 
nearly  identical  with  tho  Sun'ishtriui  prototype — the  mintage  of  the 
Sail  kings — at  the  hack  of  tho  hoacl  ia  ordinarily  to  be  soon  a  muti¬ 
lated  portion  of  the  Scythian  titlo  pao  nano.  This  important  legend 
affords  another  link  in  the  direct  association  of  the  Guptas  with  tho 
Indo-Scytliians,  which,  is  here  the  more  marked,  in  that,  while  the 
device  itself  is  servilely  copied  from  the  Subs,  their  obverse  Greek 
legends  are  superseded  by  this  new  titlo. 

He  verse  : — It  is  difficult  to  determine  satisfactorily  what  tho 
emblem  occupying  the  reverse  field  may  ho  intended  to  typify,  hut  tho 
most  plausible  supposition  seems  to  bo  that  it  displays  an  advance 
upon  the  conventional  representation  of  tho  peacock  under  ‘Western, 
treatment,  following  out  tlie  .  artistic  notion  of  that  bird  given  in  Sri 
Gupta’s  coin. 

Legend  : — 

Wf  wnr  Trsnt'HW  '^fVgwn; 

Paramo,  JBhagwata  MagddMrdja  Sri  Kumdra  Qupta  Mahendrasya. 


The  second  word  of  this  legend  is  the  only  portion  of  tho 
whole  that  is  at  all  open  to  question ;  it  has  been  read  BMnuvim 
.by  Prinsep,1  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  satisfactory  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  first  and  third  letters  arc  fixed  and  constant  iu 
■the  various  examples,  and  arc  properly  rendered  in  each  case  as 
and  ^ ;  the  second  and  fourth  letters  vary  considerably  in 
outline  on  tbe  different  specimens;  tho  second  letter  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  in  its  perfect  shape  as  *T  when  tried  by  the 
test  of  the  *T  in  Gupta,  indeed  the  majority  of  tlio  coins  display 
it  more  after  the  form  of  a  as  that  consonant  is  found  later  in 


TT, 1  [Emf.  ‘Wilson  (‘Ariana  Antiqua,’)  lias  suggested  MaUaraha  (?)  which  tho 
Udayagiri  inscription  (‘  Bhilsa  Topes,’  p.  151}  rather  recommends  to  our  notice.] 
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tlie  legend  in  Mahendrasya.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the 
final  rf.  I  see  that  Prof.  Mill  has  conjeeturally  supplied  the  word 
Bhagavata  in  the  prefix  to  Kumara  Grupta’s  titles  on  the  Bhitiri 
Ldt  (‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  yoL vi.,  p.4),  hut  Prinsep’s  facsimile  of 
the  inscription,  though  it  accords  the  needful  space  for  the  exact 
number  of  letters,  *gives  the  final  as  a  manifiest  «T ;  in  saying 
this,  however,  I  must  remind  my  readers,  that  in  the  alphabet 
in  question,  the  slightest  possible  inflection  and  continuation  of 
a  line  constitutes  .the  essential  difference  between  the  two  letters 
and  rf,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  local  copper  plates  of  the 
Valabhis  render  the  *T  very  much  after  the  shape  of  the  Eastern 
rt,  while  the  indigenous  rT  is  but  little  different  from  the  »T  of 
the  coins  under  reference.  And  finally  as  the  words  Paramo, 
Bhagavata  appear  in  all  their  indubitable  orthography  On  the 
succeeding  coins  of  Skanda  Gupta,  we  may  fairly  assume  a  mere 
imperfection  in  the  expression  of  the  individual  letters  and 
leave  the  word  as  it  has  been  entered  in  the  legend  above. 

The  coins  under  notice  are  not  always  complete  in  the 
Sanskrit  legends ;  for  instance,  an  otherwise  very  perfect  piece 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  the  word  7J3tT- 
1%KN  abbreviated  into  TWHJ ;  and  No.  39,  pi.  ii.,  ‘  J our.  Roy. 
As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  has  the  same  word  contracted  to  TWTfYT- 

Skanda  Gupta. 

Class  0:  PI.  xxxvii.,  figs.  18,  19;  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc./ 
vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  43,  44 ;  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pl.  xv.,  fig.  20. 

Obvbesb,  as  in.  class  B,  Kumara  Gupta,  but  the  execution  has 
greatly  deteriorated ;  on  some  specimens  traces  of  the  word  nano  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

Reverse: — The  device  in  this  class  of  money,  appears  to  offer  a 
more  direct  imitation  of  that  of  the  Sri  Gupta  pieces,  than  did  the 
intermediate  Kumara  reverse  types,  these  latter  are  seen  to  reject  the 
foot  scrolls  and  to  vary  the  details  of  the  centre  figure,  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Legend  r — 'cntTT  »r*r^rpr  j 

JParama  ffluigavata  Sri  Skanda  Gupta  Kramdditya, 
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Prinsep,  in  his  collated  reading  of  tho  legends  on  those  coins 
adopted  the  letter  H  (for  HfT)  as  occurring  after  the  word 
*IJI<=rrr  [or  spinet  as  he  made  it],  which  he  found  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  title  of  TIW,  which  precedes  the  name  of  the 
monarch.  This  rendering,  he  would  seem  to  have  drawn  from 
fig.  29,  pi.  ii.,  Steuart  ('Jour.  Roy.  As.  St>o.,’  1837) ;  but  as 
the  like  letters  do  not  generally  recur,  I  have  marked  this  as 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

•  The  weights  of  theso  coins  vary  from  23  to  2!)  grains. 

Glass  D  :  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  45,  40  ; 
‘  Ariana  Anti  qua,’  pi.  xv.,  fig.  10. 

Obverse  : — Crudely  outlined  head,  with  traces  of  tho  titlo  nano 
in  front  of  the  profile. 

Reverse  : — (Figure  of  Nanclf  identical  in  form  and  position  with 
the  emblem  on  the  seal  of  tho  Valablii  family  as  found  attached  to 
their  copper-plate  grants.  (‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,’ vol.  iv.,  pi.  xl., 
and  p.  487). 

Legend  : — [Restored.] 

wi  wnr  grr 

Parama  Shagavata  SH  Skaiula  Gupta  Kramdd'dya. 

These  legends  are  frequently  very  incomplet  e,  varying  in  tho 
number  of  letters  in  each. 

The  standard  of  these  coins  is  very  uncertain,  rising  from  a 
weight  of  21  to  30  grains. 

Glasses  E,  F,  Gf.  [The  references  aro  prefixed  to  each 
variety.] 

Obverse  The  usual  head,  generally  ill-defined,  but  still  idontical 
in  many  respects  with  the  original  device  on  tho  obverse  of  tho  Sail 
medals ;  it  is  oooasiodally  also  accompanied  by  distinct  traces  of  the 
word  NANO. 

Reverse  : — Central  symbol  in  tho  form  of  an  altar,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  common  altur-shaped  receptacle  of  tho  sacred 
Tulsi  tree  of  the  Hindus.  Legends  restored. 

Glass  E :  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  49. 
r  I  .  Parama  Bhagamta  Sri  Skanda  Gupta  Kramdditya. 

/A 
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Class  F :  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc./  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  50. 

Paramo,  Bhagavata  Sri  Slcanda  Ghtpta  Paramdditya. 

Class  G :  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc./  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  51. 
Wl  WTrf  Yft  fw^TOTf^cST  ^  *JF 

JParamct  Bhagavata  Sri  Vihramaditya  SJcanda  Gupta, 

The  irregularity  in  the  completion  of  the  legend,  noted  as 
occurring  on  Skanda  Gupta’s  coins  with  the  hull  reverse, 
appears  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  those  of  the  present  class. 

The  weight  of  these  coins  is  more  than  ordinarily  unequal, 
rising  from  22  J  to  33  grains. 

Though  not  properly  susceptible  of  classification  with  any 
Gupta  series  of  coins,  it  is  as  well  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
noticing  in  connexion  therewith  a  species  of  money  which  seems 
to  constitute  an  independent  derivative  from  the  same  Saurash- 
tran  type  that  served  as  a  model  for  the  local  currency  of  the 
Guptas  in  certain  western  provinces  of  their  empire. 

I  advert  to  the  pieces  figured  as  Ros.  6  to  8  and  9,  pi.  xxvii.1 
Prinsep,  at  the  moment  of  their  publication  (December,  1835), 
scarcely  attempted  any  decipherment  of  the  certainly  very  un¬ 
promising  legends,  and_  was  equally  at  fault  in  regard  to  the 
reverse  device  which  he  described  as  ‘  a  symbol  in  the  form  of  a 
trident  ;’  when,  subsequently,  he  came  to  take  up  the  general 
subject  of  the  S&h  and  Gupta  silver  coinage  in  full  detail,  he 
still  essayed  no  advance  upon  the  attribution  of  this  offshoot  of 
their  common  prototype.  In  my  paper  on  the  Sak  kings/ 1  made 
some  slight  progress  towards  the  determination  of  the  purport 
of  the  legends ;  and,  apart  from  the  typical  coincidences,  I  was 
able  to  demonstrate  more  precisely  the  Sah  association  in  the 
decipherment  of  the  words  XTvfT  '*nTT  on  the  margin  of 

the  best  preserved  specimen  of  the  series. 


1  [Other  examples  of  this  curroncy  wiE  be  found  delineated  in  <Jour.  Boy.  As.  ■ 
Soc.,’  vol.  iw,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  30  ;  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  36  to  38.] 

.*  [  ‘  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  64,  16th  April,  1848.] 
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A  coin  of  Mr.  Freeling’s,  of  an  early  date  in  tile  serial  issue, 
presenting  a  well  defined  and  nearly  complete  legend,  materially 
advances  tlie  inquiry,  and  furnishes  a  key  to  tlie  strangely  dis¬ 
torted  letters  stamped  on  the  later  emanations  from  tlio  parent 
mint,  though  it  leaves  us  still  far  from  any  conclusive  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  class  of  money  to  which  it  belongs.  I  proceed  to 
describe  the  piece  in  the  ordinary  detail. 

Silver,  weight  2 7  grains. 

Obverse  : — The  usual  Sail  head,  apparently  but  littlo  modified. 
This  surface  of  the  coin  is  damaged,  but  fully  one-half  the  marginal 
space,  around  the  profile,  remains  uninjured,  and  in  the.  total  abseneo 
of  any  sign  of  a  letter  confirms  my  previous  supposition,1  that  tlio  nso 
of  the  Greek  legend  was  not  extended  to  this  class  of  coin. 

Rbybkse  : — Device,  a  barbarized  imitation  of  tlio  Minerva  Prorna- 
chos  of  the  Bactrian  coinage. 

I  was  once  disposed  to  look  upon  the  singular  figure  on  the 
reverse  of  these  coins  as  the  Buddhist  clovico  of  a  man  :  I  was 
led  to  this  conclusion  hy  the  similarity  of  the  form  of  tlio  figure 
sketched  by  Jas.  Prinsep,  in  fig.  21,  pi.  iv.,  to  that  occurring  on 
the  Behat  type  of  coins ; 3  but  I  now  obaorvo  that  Prinsep,  in 
his  second  engraving  of  the  same  coin  (fig.  0,  pi.  xxvii.),  omits 
the  left  arm,  in  its  downward  position,  which  constituted  tlio 
most  essential  point  of  Behat  identity.  * 

Legend 

°*£23&ai  *  f  f  | 

The  configuration  of  certain  letters  in  these  legends  domands 
a  passing  notice.  The  character  which  Prinsep  took  for  pr,  etc., 
is  now  satisfactorily  proved  to  he  an  1? :  the  form  is  peculiar,  hut 
still  it  hears  sufficient  affinity  to  the  general  idea  of  the  Gupta 
*T.  In  the  later  specimens  of  the  coinage,  its  upper  section  is 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  N  by  the  rounding  ofF  of  tlio 
lower  portion  of  the  first  down-stroko,  whilo  tlio  itself  is 

1  [‘One  item  seems  safely  deducible  from  the  unoccupied  margin,  to  ho  found 
around  the  bnst  in  the  broader  coins,  viz.,  that  the  uso  of  Greek  or  its  attempted 
representation  was  here  discontinued.’—*  Jour.  Eoy.  As,  Soc.,'  rol.  xii  p  63  1  1 

i  [PI.  xix.,  fig.  16  ;  pi.  xx.,  figs.  45,  47,  etc.] 
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squared  at  the  base.  The  nearest  approach  to  identity  with  this 
numismatic  iff  is  to  he  found  in  the  outline  of  that  character  as 
expressed  on  the  Udayagiri  Inscription ;  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
marked  that  this  similitude  affords  hut  little  aid  towards  deter¬ 
mining  geographical  limitation,  as  the  majority  of  the  letters  of 
the  inscription  itself  are  exceptional,  and  do  not  accord  with  the 
characters  of  the  other  writings  of  the  same  locality.  The  of 
these  coins  takes  the  same  shape  as  those  on  Kumdra’s  silver 
coins.  Glass  B,  above  adverted  to.  The  remaining  letters,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  definitively  identified,  seem  to  follow  the 
ordinary  Sah  style. — E.T.] 
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XX.— ON  TEE  APPLICATION  op  a  NEW  METHOD 
OE  BLOCK-PEINTINO,  WITH  NOTICES  OE 
UNEDITED  COINS. 

HAY,  1838. 

In  all  Muhammadan  countries  it  is  the  well-known  custom  of  tlioso 
who  move  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen  to  apply  their  seals  in  lieu  of  their 
written  signatures  to  letters,  bonds,  and  other  written  documents — not 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  it,  by  an  impression  on  wax,  hut  by  smear¬ 
ing  the  flat  Burfaco  of  the  seal  with  ink,  and  printing  in  (ho  manner  of 
type,  so  as  to  leave  on  the  paper  a  white  cipher  upon  a  black  field.  It 
may  he  in  consequence  of  this  custom,  as  much  as  from  religious  pro- 
judioe,  that  Muhammadan  seals  are  almost  invariably  confined  to  letter 
mottos ;  seldom  ornamented,  but,  if  so,  merely  with  flowers,  utc.,  done 
in  outline ;  because  such  only  can  ho  faithfully  pourtrayed  in  a  typo 
impression,  which,  of  course,  cannot  at  all  represent  a  head  or  other 
relievo  design. 

The  money  of  the  Husalmans  was  in  the  same  manner  generally 
impressed  only  with  the  signet  or  the  titles  of  tlio  sovereign,  well 
adapted  to  a  flat  surface  of  thin  metal. 

Seeking  an  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  making  public  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Muhammadan  coins  in  my  own  and  my  friends’  cabinets,  it  thus 
occurred  to  me  that  by  forming  from  them  in  sealing-wax,  or  in  type 
metal,  an  exaot  counterpart  of  the  die  which  lind  boon  used  in  striking 
these  pieces,  I  should  he  able  to  use  it,  in  tho  native  fashion,  for  pro¬ 
ducing  ink  impressions  along  with  the  ordinary  letter  type ;  while,  as 
the  coin  itself  would  in  every  caso  furnish  tlio  mould,  every  chance  of 
error  in  copying  would  he  removed :  and,  though  the  elegance  of  a 
shaded  engraving  could  not  be  attained,  still  this  would  bo  more  than 
compensated  by  the  scrupulous  fidelity  of  tlio  representation. 

My  first  trial  was  so  encouraging  that  I  at  once  resolved  on  carrying 
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the  plan  into  execution  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  I  have  now  pre¬ 
pared  for  tho  press  upwards  of  two  hundred  coins  done  in  this  novel 
and  exceedingly  simple  manner. 

As,  however,  it  will  be  in  every  respect  more  convenient  to  present 
them  in  a  continued  series  as  an  accompaniment  to  my  tables  of  the 
value  of  Indian  coins  already  published,  I  propose  merely  to  introduce 
into  the  pages  of  the  Journal  a  few  examples  of  such  coins  as  are  new, 
rare,  or,  from  other  causes,  worthy  of  particular  description. 

But  first,  in  deference  to  the  established  custom  in  such  cases,  I 
must  assign  to  this  newly-invented  art  some  Greet  polysyllabic  appella¬ 
tion  ;  and  (without  intending  the  undignified  lapsus  of  a  pun)  I  cannot 
propose  one  more  expressive  of  the  process  than  typography — not  from 
rupee,  the  common  designation  of  our  Indian  money,  nor  yet  from  the 
Sanskrit  word  riipa,  ‘  form,  likeness,’  but  in  a  genuine  and  orthodox 
manner  from  the  Greek  pywo?,  sigilaris  cera,  or  sealing-wax,  the  sub¬ 
stance  upon  which  the  impression  of  the  coin  is  first  received,  and 
which  will  itself  serve  as  the  printing  material,  if  it  be  not  desired 
to  preserve  the  block  in  the  more  durable  material  of  type  metdL, 
by  a  second  transfer  from  the  sealing-wax  to  a  clay  or  gypsum  mould, 
into  which  the  latter  substance  can  be  cast  in  the  usual  manner. 
Some  sharpness  of  ontline  is  lost  by  this  triple  operation ;  and  where  a 
great  many  copies  are  not  required,  the  Typographical  process  may  be 
safely  confined  to  the  first  stage,  or  simple  impression  on  sealing-wax. 

As  a  first  specimen,1  then,  of  the  capabilities  of  this  art  of  Typo¬ 
graphy,  I  select  a  coin,  or  rather  medal,  purchased  by  myself  some 
years  ago  at  Benares.  It  is  of  Husain  Shah,  generally  accounted  the 
last  Sufi  monarch  of  Persia;  for,  after  Ms  abdication  in  a.h.  1135,  Ms 
son  Tamasp  held  but  a  nominal  sovereignty,  the  real  power  being 
usurped  by  Mahmfid  the  Afghan. 

Marsden  would  designate  this  as  one  of  the  medals  of  the  Persian 
kings  properly  so  called,  intended  to  he  hung  and  worn  on  the  neck. 
It  had,  when  I  bought  it,  a  hasp  for  suspension;  but  still  I  do  not 
imagine  it  to  have  been  struck  for  that  express  purpose,  but  rather  as 
a  crown  piece  for  distribution  to  courtiers  on  a  birth-day,  as  is  still  the 
custom  at  Dihli,  at  Lucknow,  and  other  native  courts.  It  is  of  nearly 
pure  silver,  and  weighs  844.3  grains,  a  little  short  of  five  rupees,  and 
somewhat  above  as  much  in  value. 

Marsden  gives  the  drawing  of  another  medal  of  the  same  monarch, 
wMeh  has  merely  the  usual  coin  inscription. 

1  [  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  reproduce  these  facsimiles,  in  illustration  of 
the  mechanical  process.  I  have,  however,  retained  the  letter-press,  as  forming  a 
portion  of  Prinsep’s  numismatic  essays.] 
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The  following  is  the  numismatical  description  of  my  medal : — 
Sultan  Husain  Shah  SaitavI, 

Heigned  in  PerBia,  A.n.  1106-1135,  (a.d.  1694-1722). 

Smvm. 

Legend  of  the  Obverse. 

^ILU!  ^  ^IkLJ!  jAliuJI  11  JuiUH  ^UaLJ! 

Centra 

(_ J^<o  dulkLo  j  a)J1  Alii-  t_£^Ad!\ 

Rkvuubu. 

Area.  dill  dill  J y*j  dAs'*  dill  111  dll  1! 

Margin.  daAsr*  ^  li**"*»-  {j^>-  ^ 

Obverse  :— The  Sultan  tlio  just,  the  spiritual  guide,  the  perfect,  the  ruler,  Aim' l 
Mwtaffar  ul  Sultdn  bin  ul  Sulldn,  Sulthn  Husain  SUtih,  Bahadur  KUfin,  of  the  Safvi 
race  ;  may  God  porpetuato  his  kingdom  and  his  dominion !  Struck  at  Isiuliful,  a.ii. 
1118  (a.d.  1694). 

Keyekse  :— 1 There  is  no  God  hut  God !  Muhammad  is  tho  prophot  of  God ;  All 
is  the  favorite  of  God. 

Margin-. — Ah,  Hasan, — Hosain,  All, — Muhammad,  Ju’far, — MGsa,  Alt— Mu¬ 
hammad,  Alt— Hasan,  Muhammad. 

(The  twelve  Imtans  in  the  order  of  their  succession). 

SPECIMEN  II. 

Is  a  coin  presented  to  me  by  General  Ventura  to  complete  my  series 
of  the  Pathan  sovereigns  of  Dihli,  being  flic  only  one  of  the  founder  of 
that  dynasty  which  I  had  yet  seen.  Since  then  Cupt.  Uurncs  has 
favored  me  with  tho  sight  of  a  duplicate  in  less  porfoot  preservation, 
procured  by  himself,  I  believe,  at  Kabul.  I  givo  it  as  a  specimen  of 
what  rupography  can  do  under  tho  most  unfavourable  conditions. 

The  form  seems  imitated  from  that  of  the  Abbassito  khulifs,  having 
the  legend  in  concentric  circles  written  in  tho  Kufic  form  of  Arabic. 
The  facsimile  represents  exactly  by  the  dark  parts  where  tho  surface 
is  worn  smooth ;  however,  by  carefully  comparing  tho  two  specimens, 
the  whole  has  been  made  out  satisfactorily  with  the  aid  of  my  brother, 
Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep.1 

It  is  curious  that  the  common  titlo  of  JShaMl  ul  din,  by  which 
Muhammad  is  generally  known  in  Indian  history,  does  not  appear  on 
this  Ghaznah  dirhem,  which  gives  him  tho  two-fold  designation  of 
Ghids  ul  din,  ‘the  supporter  of  the  faith,’  and  Moan  ul  nuair  lo  din, 
‘the  humbled  of  the  defender  to  the  faith’— (so.  to  the  Kalipli  of 
1  [  I  have  slightly  modified  Mr,  Prinscp’s  reading.] 
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Baghdad).  Probably  the  patent  for  the  new  title  of  Shahdb  ul  din, 

‘  the  flaming  sword  of  faith,’  given  in  honour  of  his  brilliant  and  de¬ 
structive  expeditions  into  India,  had  not  yet  arrived  from  the  court  of 
the  Kaliph.1  If  so,  the  word  tisain  (90)  in  the  date  may  be  read  wrong. 

Shahab  ul  di’n,.  Muhammad  Bin  SAm, 

Founder  of  the  ffliori  dynasty  of  Dihll  Reigned  a.h.  588-602  (a.d.  1192-1206). 

Silver.  'Weight,  73.4  to  92.6' grains. 

Legends  on  the  concentric  circles  or  the  Obverse, 

Line  1  ^jLc.  _yh> 

2  .  ^  i\  j y*j  ***•  m  m  a\  s 

•4  fL  ^ 

Ditto  op  the  Reverse. 

Line  1  j  j  ijji  Sib  ij  liXfe 

A’jI* 

2  jx*  ^ILLJ!  dill  j-sUI 

♦  S  j  bjjJl 

4  fL»  ^  iUjs* 

[The  inscriptions  are  copied  at  length  in  plate  xli.J 

Oevebse: — (From  the  Koran) — ‘It  is  he  that  scndeth  his  messenger  for  right¬ 
eousness,’  etc.  [Surat,  is.  33,  and  lxi.  9.] 

There  is  no  God  but  God,  Muhammad  is  the  prophet  of  God !— The  mighty  sove¬ 
reign  Ghids  ul  dunya  va  u'din,  Abu'lfateh,  Muhammad  bin  Shm. 

Reverse  — This  dir  Item  was  struck  in  the  city  of  Ghaznah,  in  the  year  five 
hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Al  Ndsir  U  dinillah  [the  Khalif],  the  mighty  sovereign,  Moaz  ul  din,  aiu?l  Mu- 
zaffar,  Muhammad  bin  Sfim. 

SPECIMEN  HI. 

Among  the  coins  discovered  by  General  Ventura  in  the  great  tope 
at  Manikyala,  and  described  in  vol,  iii.,  pi.  xxi.  [v.]  figs.  10  and  11, 
[Art.  VI.],  were  two  of  the  Sassanian  type,  having  Sanskrit  legends 
on  the  margin  of  the  obverse.  I  did  not  then  attempt  to  decipher 
them,  nor  am  I  aware  that  their  explanation  has  been  since  effected 
elsewhere. 

Captain  Bnmes  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pick  up  three  more  of 
the  same  curious  coins,  in  his  present  journey,  which  are  now  in  my 
hands,  with  other  rare  antique  produce  of  his  successful  research.- 

1  [The  history  of  this  double  nomenclature  will  be  found  in  detail  in  my  Essay 
on  the -Coins  of  the  Path kn  Kings  of  Dihli.  London,  1847.] 

r 
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They  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  extracted  from  some 
Kinrilnr  ancient  monument ;  which  is  by  no  moans  improbable,  for  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  full  half  of  the  fruits  of  tho  late  explorations  of 
the  various  topes  have  evaded  tho  hands  of  their  explorers,  and  are 
scattered  about  the  country  to  be  hereafter  picked  up  gradually  from 
pilgrims  or  professed  dealers ;  for  a  trade  will  soon  bo  organized  in 
such  articles,  if  it  bo  not  already  established.  There  is  no  ham  in 
this,  as  it  will  tend  to  preserve  such  relics  from  destruction ;  but  wo 
must  for  tho  future  he  on  onv  guard  against  spurious  specimens,  which 
■will  multiply  daily. 

Captain  Bumes’  discovery  has  been  of  tho  greatest  service  toward 
the  deciphering  of  the  Sanskrit  legend  :  his  coins  lmvo  helped  mo  to 
the  general  purport  of  the  marginal  writing,  oven  if  they  have  not 
wholly  explained  its  contents.  I  found  on  collating  the  live  legends 
now  at  my  command,  that  three  of  thorn  (vide  pi.  xli.)  were  short  of  tho 
others  by  two  letters,  which  in  tho  most  perfect  of  Captain  Burnes’ 
coins  might  be  clearly  road  as  niia  fvTcTl .  Remembering  an  analogous 
omission  on  ono  of  the  Gupta  coins  of  Kauauj,  wherein  some  specimens 
had  the  epithet  vijmjaja  and  others  vijcii/tijanita — both  of  the  sumo 
meaning,  I  concluded  that  tho  preceding  anomalous  letter  on  all  the  coins 
must  be  a  ^j,  and,  indeed,  it  has  no  small  affinity  to  tho  modern  .Niigari.  £ 
and  Bengali/.  The  two  preceding  syllables,  again,  there  eonld  bo  no 
doubt  about;  being  in  all  five  examples  dim.  Now,  dovaja  and 
devajanita,  ‘  offspring  of  tho  gods,’  is  tho  well-known  epithet  of  tho 
ancient  Persian  monarclis  as  well  us  of  the  Sassanian  race.  Thus,  in 
tho  trilingual  inscription  on  the  Nakslii-rustam  sculpture  given  in  Ker 
Porter’s  travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.,  548,  we  have  in.  the  Greek  character: 

TOTTO  TO  nPOCMION  MACAACNOT  ©EOT  APTAEAI’OT  BACIAEflU  I1ACI- 
AEX1N  AFIANON  EKTENOYO  6EflN  YIOY  ©EOT  HAIIAKOY  BAOIAEnO, 
whioh  is  repeated  below  in  two  forms  of  Pohlvi.  * 

The  same  title  in  Sanskrit,  dmiputra  shahdti  sh&hi,  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered,  is  applied  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  tho  Allahabad  pillar 
inscription,  as  revised  at  p.  233,  vol.  i. 

Again,  on  the  Sassanian  coins,  read  by  tho  Baron  de  Sacy  as  far  as 
they  are  published  by  Her  Porter  (for  I  have  not  yet  boon  ablo  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  the  Baron’s  work  on  tho  subject),  the  Pohlvi  legend  runs : 

Maziezn  leh  Bhakpwa  mtUakiln  malaM1  mmoelmlri  men  yesdan. 

‘Adorer  of  Ormuzd,  excellent  Skakpur,  king  of  kings,  offspring  of  the  divino  race 
of  the  gods.’ 


1  In  tke  examples  grv 
etc. ;  hut  the  Sassanian  ci 


ren,  I  should  read  this  passage — Maintain  malak  Ainhian, 
Dins  require  study  ere  they  can  he  properly  made  out. 


Pt.M 


SANSKRIT  LEGEND  ON  SIX  INDO  SASSAN1AN  COINS. 

'J#n  ft  ft]  \  n?7  n/j'U  3 \J]  5  (hjfi  m  *  'b  fa  o ) 

ftfal  vj.oro  Tjiw  iJlzLfaftnr}  n  ^Oov 

3  iflfyftltfu VJfurg  og.7, /0 }  I?) *  7, 05^;  P" ,WA" 

,  jiftiP  J  *71  f^rq D3 ft * fapfHXSCRftn] n*,; 

sJlfrifofavnnvcnjflWL rfcftf7)'  -  o  -• . j.PU, 

u  jrjj  a  on 

■ — Meupootibc^  ofo  o] 

— <*jlc  k>  jusUJ  h  oujJJ  yc-v  ojo  cji 

. >b  oj'o  <=j 

v pJ  a)  jJ03x>j->?fl|p  |  u  <uxjao<-ru  o_ELnj  i  ^xm  to  dxvi 

•■■«“  <1  JTjyrvWs  ®kWrc  VwWy\ooA<L,  A.vi  m^v»As£*A'K. 

-W  tvnwntnuml  in,  the  .  I  MM  /(„«.,  m.  £'JJ  J>  J  £> 

<*»  'Ac  ,ww  wrtA.  (*f  m'ngnl  mjt,.  \l«mi..A-um.ty. 

->  )Ljj  U  I  U>  )_>  oP  axxxui 


. ue^  ?>1j  IL-w^ ^>J  )i  J-e 

V  3)  7>-4JJUya.'ia=s5»ri  4U=W  )* &  t 
v&njuiji}  ii30Ji3*i 
XLAy'l i£fc? 


_ wl'A- ■•—•■■•  / 

,  ^L/*i 


TuMisfad.  by  Stepkm,  AtiGtix^  Ifprtfvrd-. 


§  #  <£• 
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The  natural  deduction  hence  -was  that  the  rest  of  the  Sanskrit 
legend  would  also  turn  out  to  be  a  translation,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
Sassanian  formula ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  it  has  proved  to  be. 

Indo-Sassanian  dirhem. 

Silver.  Weight,  53  grains. 

Lb  SEND. 

Obverse: — Head  of  Mithra  (Ormuzd);  Pehlvi  very  distinct,  hut  unread;  see 

Reverse  : — On  the  field,  three  letters  of  an  unknown  alphabet  (like  the  Armenian?) 
or  perhaps  numerals  ? 

Margin : — 

sft  ftfafPr;  wpst  3pt  trt  flfTprre  fowOrer 

Sri  Miimra  Avrdna  aha  paramemara  Sri  Tdhitigdn  dwaganita. 

In  this  legend  the  only  actual  letters  at  all  doubtful  are  the  p  and 
me  of  paramemtwa,  and  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  name.  Indeed, 
the  first  letter  is  different  in  every  example,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
lithographed  plate  [xli.],  as  though  they  wore  all  different  names  of 
the  same  family.  Now  to  analyse  the  sentence  : — 

JELitwira  I  suppose  to  he  a  corrupt  writing  of  hridivira, 

‘  noble  in  heart,’  equivalent  to  the  Pehlvi  word  beh,  translated  by  ‘  ex¬ 
cellent.’  Airdna  cha  pwramemevra,  and  the  supreme  lord  of  Airan  or 
Persia,  may  be  read  (perhaps  better)  Air  An  va  Pdrmwara,  the  lord  of 
Iran  and  Pars.  Por  the  name,  we  have  severally  pha,  cha,  m,  gha,  or 
hd  !  followed  hy  Mtigdn  or  Mtikhan ;  and,  lastly,  devajanita,  as  before 
explained. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  owners  for  such  names ;  and  although 
this  is  the  third  time  I  have  alluded  to  this  coin,  gaining  little  by  little 
each  time,  still  I  fear  we  have  much  to  learn  before  we  can  unravel  its 
entire  history.  Por  the  present  I  leave  unnoticed  the  Pehlvi  legend, 
merely  placing  under  view  in  the  annexed  plate  corresponding  passages 
from  regular  Sassanian  coins,  which,  being  titles,  will  soon  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  alphabet  and  meaning. 

[As  intimated  under  Art.  XV.  (vol.  i.,  p.  410),  I  have 
intentionally  reserved  all  notice  of  the  bilingual  and  trilingual 
emanations  from  Indo-Sassanian  mints,  and  their  subordinate 
illustrative  varieties,  until  I  could  associate  my  latest  tentative 
readings  with  Prinsep’s  closing  illustration  of  this  interesting 
division  of  Oriental  Numismatics. 

I  have  elsewhere  (vol.  i.,  p.  65)  adverted  to  the  obstacles  that 
present  themselves  to  any  precise  definition  of  the  permutahle 
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letters  of  tlie  Pehlvi  alphabet,  which  may  not  chanoo  to  bo  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  contest,  or  some  leading  indication  calculated  to 
assure  its  exactitude ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  to 
encounter  dialectic  modifications  and  transmutations  from  other 
tongues,  .in  addition  to  the  ignorant  treatment  of  a  language  at 
the  best  but  imperfectly  known  to  us:1  The  legends  I  havo 
ventured  to  designate  as  Scytliic,  in  virtue  of  their  seeming 
derivation  and  the  assimilation  of  certain  of  tlu>iv  forms  to  the 
Tartar  alphabets,  are  to  this  time  simply  unintelligible. 

The  classification  of  thoso  complicated  materials  will  ho  scon 
to  present  somewhat  of  a  difficulty — even  if  the  data  permitted 
it,  they  could  not  well  bo  adapted  to  any  epochal  order — nor  do 
the  medals  sufficiently  accord  to  follow  suit  under  the  simple 
typical  arrangement.  I  am,  therefore,  reduced  to  group  the 
different  series  by  the  linguistic  test,  as  exemplified  by  the 
following  outline : — 

A.  Scythic  (two  varieties). 

A  a.  Scythic*  and  Sanskrit. 

A  b.  Scythic,  Sanskrit,  and  Pehlvi  (two  varieties). 

A  e.  Scythic  and  Pehlvi. 

B.  Pehlvi  and  Sanskrit  (two  variotios). 

C.  Pehlvi,  Scythic,  and  Kufic. 

D.  Second  variety  of  unidentified  characters  with  Kufic. 

E.  Kufic  (alone). 


Class  A :  Unidentified  characters,  supposed  to  bo  Scythic. 
Eigs.  9  and  10,  pi.  xvi.,  ‘  Ariana  Antique. ’ 

I  notice  the  class,  represented  by  the  above  cited  engravings, 


1  [For  example,  of  all  those  who  ave  loarnod  in  Zond  and  ita  cognate  lunguagM — 
of  the  various  Professors  Vlio  edit  Pehlvi  toxts,  or  rvho  put  togochor  Grammars  of 
that  tongue— no  single  individual  has  to  this  day  boon  ablo  to  add  ono  lino  of 
translation  to  the  bilingual  inscriptions  of  Hhji-fi.h{id  (Kcr  Porter,  pi.  xv,,  p.  J513 ; 
Westorgaard,  ‘Bundehosh,’  p.  83;  Spiegel, 1  Grammatik,’ p.  17f  t)l  1  lint 
Do  Saoy  had  already  taught  us  in  1793.  In  brief,  our  po>vor  of  interpretation  fails 
us  exactly  whore  the  Sassonians  have  omitted  to  supply  us  with  the  Greek  tniiiMlatious 
they  appended  to  some  of  the  parallel  texts,  which,  however,  unfortunately  extend 
hut  little  beyond  tho  titular  and  dynastio  prtoardiuni  of  the  inscription  more  imme¬ 
diately  in  question.  I  may,  however,  notice  favourably  Dr.  llaug'R  tentative  inter¬ 
pretations,  confessedly  incomplete  as  they  arc.] 
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merely  as  introductory  to  the  several  ramifications  of  the  un¬ 
identified  alphabet  on  the  coins  of  later  date,  -which  form  the 
subject  of  my  present  synopsis.  I  have  to  refer,  however,  mo¬ 
mentarily  to  a  still  earlier  exhibition  of  the  literal  series  in  the 
degradation  and  gradual  transmutation  of  the  original  Greek 
legends,  on  the  lower  Kanerki  coins,  into  the  conventional  forms 
and  symbols  of  this  system  of  writing — so  that  the  Greek  epi¬ 
graph  of  pao  nano  pao  oohpki  kopano  degenerates  into  the,  to 
us,  confused  jumble  of  signs,  which  the  cognate  characters  on 
other  medals  alone  teaoh  us  to  look  upon  as  real  and  bond  fide 
vehicles  of  phonetic  expression — now  extant  upon  the  pieces 
engraved  as  J^To.  17,  pi.  xiv.,  '  Ariana  Antiqua ’ ;  No.  6,  pi.  xxii., 
suprd ;  and  No.  16,  pi.  xiv.,  'Ariana  Antiqua.’ 

The  Sassanian  proper  money,  more  especially  under  refer¬ 
ence,  exemplifies  the  free  and  independent  use  of  the  debateable 
character,  as  opposed  to  the  possible  mere  mechanical  barbariza- 
tion  of  a  foreign  tongue  in  the  other  instance,  and  would  seem 
to  evidence  the  local  currency  of  the  speech  it  was  calculated  to 
embody  in  one  section  at  least  of  the  dominions  acknowledging 
fealty  to  the  successors  of  Ardeslin'*  B  albiek.1  Next  in  literal 
simplicity,  though  probably  of  a  varied  site  and  but  little  ap¬ 
proximate  period,  must  be  quoted  the  series  so  peculiarly  Indo- 
Sassanian  in  their  identities,  which  still  restrict  themselves  to 
this  style  of  writing — Nos.  19,  20,  '  Ariana. Antiqua, 5  pi.  xvi. 

The  Indo -Sassanian  money  with  unmixed  Sanskrit  legends 
has  already  been  adverted  to,  but  further  examples  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  classes  may  be  consulted  under  the  following  refer¬ 
ences  : — ''Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xvi.,  fig.  18  ;  ibid,  pi.  xvii., 

fig.  11,  and  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  20  ;  '  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  pp. 
341,  342,  etc. ;  'Ariana  Antiqua,’  pLxvi.,  fig.  8. 

Class  A  a :  (Bilingual  Scythic  and  Sanskrit).  Type,  fig.  6, 
pi.  xvii.,  'Ariana  Antiqua.’ 

1  [  Other  specimens  of  money  hearing  these  peculiar  legends  may  be  seen  under 
1  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xvii.,  Nos.  12  to  15.] 
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Obteese  : — Head  facing  to  the  right. 

Legend  in  unidentified  characters.  'Jour.  Hoy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii., 
pi.  xii.,  fig.  21. 

Eeveese  Eire  altar  and  supporters  about  tho  pedestal  of  the  altar 

(It. ass  A  b :  (Trilingual,  Scythic,  Sanskrit,  and  PehlviP), 
PI.  v.,  figs.  10, 11 ;  and  pi.  xii.,  figs.  1  to  5.1 

Obteese  : — Device,  aB  in  tho  plate  ;  tlic  tigor-orost  is  less  obscure  oil 
other  coins. 

Centre : — Unidentified  characters. 

Margin: — Legend  also  of  doubtful  import,  but  oxprossod  in 
Sanskrit  letters. 


The  above  transliteration,  based  upon  mechanical  configura¬ 
tions  alone,  gives  the  preferable  reading  of  oacli  character,  deduced 
from  a  collation  of  the  legends  on  tho  numerous  coins  extant.  As 
the  language  this  legend  embodies  is,  up  to  this  time,  unknown 
to  us,  there  are  no  precise  means  of  selecting  tho  intentional  as 
opposed  to  the  technically  rendered  letters.  For  instance,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  tho  Gth^fonn  should  ho  taken  to  stand  for 
%  or  The  9th  letter  may  ho  only  one  of  tlie  frequently 
recurring  ^’s ;  hut  I  read  it  as  in  accord  with  Prinsop,  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  Sir  A.Burucs’s  coins  (now  in  tho  possession 
of  General  Fox),  which  gives  tho  character  with  more  than 
usual  distinctness.  “In  the  letters  10  to  14,  I  again  follow 
Prinsep,  on  the  principle  of  the  probability  of  the  combination 
rather  than  upon  the  positive  assurance  of  the  imperfectly  dis¬ 
criminated  letters  which  compose  tho  word.  And,  with  some 
such  similar  tendency,  I  formerly  proposed  tho  substitution  of  U 
as  the  modern  representative  of  hfo.  16,  in  preference,  to  tho 
optional  H  or  W  of  my  author’s  text,  a  conjectural  emendation 
since  amply  confirmed  by  the  configuration  of  the  letter  in  ques¬ 
tion  on  one  of  Colonel  Lafont’s  coins  in  tho  British  Museum. 


pl- 


[Also  ‘Journal  Asiaticpio,’  vol.  vii.  (1839),  pl. 
n.,  fig.  22;  ‘Jour.  Roy,  As.  Soc.,’  YOl.  xii.,  pl.  i 
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Suffice  it  to  say,  that  i£  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  these 
definitions,  there  is  no  inconsistency  or  literal  difficulty  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  acceptance  with  the  values  now  suggested. 

Reverse  : — 

To  the  left  .  .  Pehlvi  10.5IW 

To  the  right  .  Pehlvi  ).n.«.u)j.u  jj-u^pa 

LLU  .... 

In  regard  to  the  Pehlvi  legend  on  the  left,  I  have  elsewhere1 * 3 4 
explained  my  reasons  for  differing  from  Olshansen’s  original 
interpretation  of  alxi*  cud*  seventy-seven .8  His  rendering  of  the 
final  word  to  the  right  is  faulty,  but  the  second  name  I  con¬ 
sider  indubitable ;  and,  like  him,  I  fail  at  the  opening  term, 
though  I  incline  to  identify  it  with  the  title  of  in 

preference  to  supposing  it  to  he  the  name  of  the  Suzerain  ruler 
of  Khorasan. 

Class  A  b  :  Variety.  PI.  xxxdii.,  fig.  6. 

Obverse  : — As  in  Prinsep’s  engraving.  The  better  preserved  speci¬ 
mens  exhibit  a  crest  above  the  wings  here  visible,  in  the  form  of  a 


tiger’s  head. 

Sanskrit  legend  to  the  right . 

to  the  left . 


Margin-. — Legend  in  unidentified  characters.  (See  ‘Jour.  Roy. 
As.  Soe ,’  vol.  xii.,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  8)/ 

The  Sanskrit  legends  on  the  obverse  of  these  coins  are  in¬ 
determinate.  Prof.  Wilson  proposed  to  amend  Prinsep’s  original 
reading  (vol.  i.,  p.  412)  to  adding,  ‘  the  latter 

word  is  unequivocal,  but  the  two  last  letters  of  Bahmam  are 
doubtful.’ 

1  [‘  Jcrar.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  344.] 

*  [‘Die  Pehlewi-Legenden,’  Kopenhagcn,  1843,  p.  60;  and  ‘Numismatic  Chro¬ 
nicle,’  vol.  xi.?  p.  133.]  # 

3  i  Of.  ‘  Gildomeistor  Scriptorum  Arabum  de  rebus  Indicis,’  Bonn,  1837,  p.  6; 
‘Tabari’  MS.,  cap.  116  ;  Eaji  Khalfa,  a.h.  86;  ‘Abulfaraj,’  pp.  116,  183,  Pocook, 
Oxon. ;  St.  Martin,  ‘  Armdnie,’ vol.  ii.,  p.  18;  ‘Ibn  Kbordabab’  MS,,  Bodl.,  No. 
433 ;  Masaudi,  ‘  Meadows  of  Gold,’  p,  369.] 

4  [  Sec  also  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xvii.  fig.  8,] 
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IteVEBSE  : - 

To  the  left  .  =  \SSiJ 

To  the  right  .  ti»lj  ^  =  f4.*0  Ijfi) 

Margin : — Legend  similar  to  that  on  the  obverse  exergue. 


Class  A  c:  (Bilingual,  Scytliic  and  Pelilvi). 

To  complete  the  classification,  I  refer  to  two  coins  as  yet 
incompletely  deciphered  in  the  Pelilvi,  and  altogether  unin¬ 
telligible  in  their  Scytliic  legends,  a  description  of  which  will 
be  found  at  p.  332,  1  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii. 

Vastj-deva. 

Class  B :  (Bilingual,  Pehlvi  and  Sanskrit). 

Prinsep’s  delineation,  pi.  vii.,  fig.  G,1  sufficiently  displays  all 
the  typical  details  of  these  pieces ;  I  have  merely  to  deal  with 
the  legends. 

Obverse  : — To  the  right  of  the  figure  is  Pehlvi,  hut  illegible  in  the 
specimen  engraved. 

(Increase)  CJjjjil  .  .  .  =  fojjy  y  c\>=> 

To  the  left  ... 

u_LJ  j  i— s*-1 * 

Or  Siv  V (tvau  icf  for  Sri  Vdsu  deva- 

Margin: 

go»  fjug<)  leUf4  Hd) 

^-1  nA,*'*5  i— i-s  c-jij 

‘  In  nomine  justi  judicis,’2  Siv  Varsho  tof,  BraUmfm,  King  of  Multiin. 

1  [Otter  engravings  and  facsimiles  may  be  consulted  in  ‘Ariuna  Antigua,’  pi. 
xvii.,  fig.  9;  ‘  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  pi.  iii.,  figs.  9  to  15.] 

2  [The  usual  formular  opening,  corresponding  ■with  tho  Arabic 

See  Anquetil  ‘Zend  Avesta,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  341,  correctly  Jjupejuj  |)£) 

M.  Spiegel  does  me  but  bare  justice  when  ho  concludes  that  I  was  unaware  of  his 
previous  decipherment  of  a  portion  of  this  marginal  legend  when  I  published  my 
first  paper  on  the  subject  in  tho  pages  of  tho  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  343. 
In  truth,  in  those  days,  I  was  hut  as  little  in  tho  w^  of  seeing  German  hooks,  as  Iliavo 
limited  facility  of  reading  them  now ;  but  I  cpiotelpwith  full  and  deserved  commenda¬ 
tion,  Prof.  Olsbauson’s  treatise,  and  noticed  all  other  continental  works,  referring  to 
the  subject,  of  which  I  was  able  to  obtain  knowledge.  In  liis  ‘  Grammatik  dcr 
Huzvareschspracke’  (Wien,  1866),  M.  Spiegel  reclaims  tho  title  to  priority  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  opening  portion  of  this  sentence,  which  it  seems  appeared  in  May, 
1 844  (‘  Jakbr.  fur  wissenseh-Kritik.’  Mai,  1844,  p.  703).  And,  furthor,  he  desires  to 
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Revebse  : — 

To  the  right  ^  II 

Sri  Vasa  dev  a. 

To  the  left  .  j-upo-ia)  j-u^  -wfalg) 

Margin  .  .  .  V^V"^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  coins  are  not  very  exact  in  the 
Pehlvi  rendering  of  the  initial  invocation,  and  there  are  other 
signs  of  indeterminate  orthographical  expression  in  the  indif¬ 
ferent  insertion  or  omission  of  the  redundant  <  =li>,  or  final  stop, 
after  the  jwjo  and  the  in  the  obverse  marginal  inscription. 
I  have  to  acknowledge,  though  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain,  a 
more  obvious  divergence,  recurring  without  exception,  in  the 
transliteration  of  the  Sanskrit  name  WT§  Vatu,  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  as  and  in  conflicting  contrast  in  the  dupli¬ 

cate  record  on  the  obverse  surface. 

.4# coin,  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Abbot,  equally  evincing 
this  peculiarity  in  its  well-executed  but  now  abraided  Pehlvi 
legends,  displays  the  Sanskrit  under  a  negative  as¬ 

pect,  that  is  to  say,  as  legible  on  the  original  die,  hut  reversed  on 
its  stamped  produce.  With  the  above  exception,  I  have  not  much 
doubt  about  the  obverse  renderings,  nor  do  I  distrust  the  inter- 

correct  my  reading  of  \W  ™to  DX'  'Dtf  3)2-  1  am  not  dis¬ 

posed  to  concede  tills  point,  as,  apart  tom  the  greater  probability  of  the  employment 
of  the  former  formula,  the  consistency  of  literal  configuration,  as  developed  £y  the 
coins,  is  opposed  to  the  transmutation  of  the  Pehlvi  £  of  fOJ uj  into  the  optional  and 
convertible  of  the  more  modern  system  of  writing.  I  may  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  an  author  who  is  disposed  to  exact  so.  rigorously  his  own  dues,  in  such  insigni¬ 
ficant  matters,  should  have  been  more  precise  in  his  apportionment  of  the  credit .  of 
discovery  by  others.  For  instance,  I  find,  at  p.  26,  my  alphabets  (‘Jour.  Boy.  As. 
Soc,,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  262),  assigned  to  auother  person.  At  pp.  27,  32,  a  complete 
ignoring  of  my  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  final  £  (‘  Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soe,,’  vol. 
xiii.,  p.  379),  which  the  author  does  not  very  satisfactorily  exemplify  from  his  own 
materials ;  and  at  p.  176,  my  rectification  of  the  so-Iong  misunderstood  word,  on  the 
reverse  of  the  earlier  Sassanian  coins,  and  its  determination  as  Nowdtl  (‘  Jour. 
Eoy,  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  387  ;  ‘  Numismatic  Chronicle,’  vol.  xv-,  p.  181),  is  quoted 
as  Dr.  Mordtmann’s,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  had  acknowledged  my  initial 
decipherment,  and  entered  into  some  controversy  as  to  my  idea  of  the  derivation  of 
the  word  (Zeitschrift  d.  D.  M,  G.  viii.  32).] 
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pretation  of  the  name  of  Zautistan  on  the  reverse;1  but 

the  word  that  precedes  it  still  continues  an  enigma,  and  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  propose  for  acceptance  either  the  geographical  definition 
of  2  the  old  capital  of  Arachotia,  a  religious  association 

with  the  Sanskrit  traT  worship,  or  a  temporal  indication  of  ruler- 
ship,  of  which  this  may  be  the  undeciphered  exponent. 

In  typical  design  these  coins  are  in  a  measure  connected 
with  an  exceptional  style  of  Sassanian  money,3  attributed  to 
Khosru  II.  (a.b.  591— G28).  The  obverse  head  on  these  inno¬ 
vations  has  but  little  identity  with  that  on  the  Indo-Snssanian 
pieces,  and  is  only  associated  with  the  device  of  the  latter 
in  the  novelty  of  the  front  face.  The  reverse  figure,  on  the 
other  hand,  accords  exactly  with  the  bust  on  the  eastern 
money.  I  have  not  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  any  one  of  the  few  extant  pioces  of  the  former  class, 
and  rather  hesitate  to  propose  decipherments  on  the  strength 
of  mere  engravings ;  but  as  there  is  only  one  word  about  ^liich 
there  is  any  doubt,  I  may  reproduce  the  legends  os  follows  ; — 

Obveesx  : 

To  the  left  (with  the  usual  monogram)  j  f<s 
To  the  right  .  . 

1  [I  would  note  m  passant  the  entire  absence  of  the  Pehlvi  J  —  i_>  in  these 
legends,  the  1  —  j,th.e  Sanskrit  ^  uniformly  supplying  its  place  as  in  the  Yen- 
didfid,  Zend,  Yhkireitnte ;  Pehlyi,  Kawul. — ‘Anquctil,’  rol.  i.  207.] 

2  [Rawlinson,  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  rol.  si.,  p.  126  ;  ‘Abulffida,’  rpf".  Tol ; 

‘  Journal Asiatique,’  rol.  x.,  p.  94 ;  jpangoui;  Remand, ‘Fragments,’ p.  114;  ‘Ayin-i 
Akbari,’  rol.  ii.,  p.  167.] 

3  [SeeOuseley,  ‘Medals  and.  Gems’  (London,  1801),  No.  8;  ‘  Jahrbiiclicr’  (1844), 

No.  ori.,  p.  29,  pi.  No.  7;  longperier,  pi.  xi.,  fig.  3 ;  Olshausen,  p.  66  ;  ‘Numismatic 
Chronicle,’ rol.  xi.,  p.  137 ;  Moratmann, 1  ZeitscEvift,’  p.  138.  Kcr  Porter  gives  an  en¬ 
graving  of  a  coin  with  a  similar  obverse,  pi.  Iviii.  fig.  18.  Reverse:  ‘A  single  upright 
figure,  .  .  .  executed  in  a  very  barbarous  style,  having  atliump-hoadod,  dwarfish  offoot.’ 
— vol.  i.,  p.  133.  Longperier’s  No.  4,  pi,  x.,  from  tho  cabinet  of  the  Luc  do  Blacas,  is 
identical  in  its  types  ;  tho  author  assigns  this  picco  to  ICliosnt  I.  Dr.  Mordtmann 
follows  this  attribution,  and  interprets  tho  legends —  Obverse :  rilt&K  'VlD)D- 
Reverse  :  n'D  “lKiy  (=31)  with  a  conjectural  addition  of  ‘  Iran  afzud  Air¬ 

man.’— p.  93.  It  is  a  question  with  mo  whother  this  coin  is  not  due  to  Khosril  II. 
rather  than  Khosru  I.] 
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Beyjebse  : 

To  the  left  .  . 

(An :  37  of  his  reign.) 

To  the  right  - 

....  CJjji!  ^\j\ 

Dr.  Mordtmaim  reads  the  final  ■word,  omitted  in.  the  above, 
as  fcOTlK;,  Usaina  Chuzistan.  I  certainly  should  not  thus  tran¬ 
scribe  the  letters  as  they  appear  on  the  Jahrbucher  coin ;  and, 
•  possibly,  if  I  did  so,  I  might  dissent  from  the  present  inter¬ 
pretation  :  however,  as  I  am  not  prepared  to  set  copies  against 
originals,  I  abstain  from  further  comment. 

Class  B  :  Variety.  (Bilingual,  Pehlvi,  with  Sanskrit  mint- 
marks  ?).  Plate  xxxiii.,  fig.  3.1 

Pehlvi  legend  or  l£L* 

The  initial  letter  is  convertible  as  j  or^,  and  is  frequently 
either  omitted  altogether  or  inserted  in  the  field  apart  from  its 
succeeding  y .  The  q  itself  is  often  degraded  into  a  double 
loop,  which  alters  its  character  completely.  The  or  Jo  with 
E  final,  there  is  no  doubt  about ;  and  the  strange  combination 
that  follows,  which,  in  many  instances,  expresses  nothing  hut 
&  —  ty* ,  proves  to  be  a  mere  bungling  formation  of  the 
letters  =  d£L<,  the  )  being  elongated  by  the  addition  of 
the  tail  stroke,  which  properly  belongs  to,  and  is  the  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  the  j  as  opposed  to  the  old  Sassanian  j. 
The  final  m  of  usually  appears  on  the  left  of  the  bust.® 

Class  C :  (Trilingual,  Pehlvi,  Seythie,  and  Kufic). 

I  do  not  design  to  reproduce  any  detailed  description  of  the 


1  Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  xvii,,  figs.  6,  7,  10,  ete.  J 

8  [  M.  do  Longperier  attributed  one  of  these  coins  to  Hormusdas  III,,  interpreting 
tbe  Pehlvi  as  (Me  dailies  de  la  Dynastie  Saasanide, 


Paris,  1840,  pi.  i.,  fig.  1,  p.  56), 
typical  style  to  No.  10,  pi,  xvi 
p.  194,  Zeitschrift,  etc.] 


Dr.  Mordtmonn,  again,  assigns  a  coin,  similar  in  its 
‘  Ariaua  Antigua,’  to  Azemidubbt,  pi.  is.,  fig.  81, 
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coins  I  would  group  under  this  heading ;  a  delineated  specimen 
of  the  class  may  be  consulted  in  fig.  4,  pi.  xvii.,  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua’; 1 
and  my  own  attempts  at  their  decipherment,  together  with  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  legends,  are  to  he  found  at  p.  329  et  seq.,  vol.  xii., 
‘  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soe.’ 

I  advert  to  them  now  merely  to  complete  the  reference  to 
tho  several  series  connected  by  similarity  of  linguistic  legends 
with  classes  B,  and  B  variety,  above  noticed. 

Silver :  weight,  58.4  grains.  British  Musoum. 

Obverse  : — The  usual  linear  imitation  of  tho  old  Sassanian  head,  as 
adopted  by  the  Arabs. 

To  the  left :  The  standard  monogram  and 

To  the  right :  Legend  in  unidentified  characters,  of  the  same  style 
as  in  classes  A,  B. 

Margin : — In  Pehlvi  letters  and  in  Ifufic  letters  the  words 

Reverse  The  culinary  fire-altar  and  supporters. 

To  the  left  .  .  ==  =  Sixty-three  A.rr. 

To  the  right.  .  Khubus'S 

Margin : — 

Upper  compartments  :  unidentified  characters  as  on  obverse. 

Lower  compartments : 

To  the  left  ....  The  standard  monogram. 

To  the  right .  .  .  .  jji\  — 

Doubtful  dates,  68  a.h.  and  69  a.h. 


Class  D  :  (Bilingual,  variety  of  unidentified  character  with 
Kufie). 

To  bring  under  one  view  the  various  transitional  modifica¬ 
tions  of  Sassanian  money  that  may,  hy  any  possibility,  bear 
upon  the  mixed  series  already  noticed,  I  would  advert  to  two 
subordinate  classes,  the  first  of  which  seems  in  its  alphabetical 
devices  to  pertain  to  more  westerly  nations,  though  the  sites  of 


*  [Khulms  in  Kerm&n,  see  Ouseley  199:  ‘Abulfeda,’  p.  442;  Marco 

Polo  Kebinam,  p,  107.] 
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discovery  connect  it  with,  the  Central  Asian  types  above  enume¬ 
rated. 

"Facsimiles  of  four  of  these  pieces  are  given  in  Fraeha’s 
'Die  Miinzen  (1832)  Nos.  434, 435,  pi. xvi.,  figs.  X  and  H ;  and 
‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  No.  101  (new  series),  pi.  hi.  figs.  6o,  7. 
Here  again  the  epigraphs  are  bilingual ;  the  legend  on  the  right 
appears  to  read  from  the  outside,  commencing  at  the  front  point 
of  the  tiara,  and  the  forms  of  the  letters .  give  it  a  decidedly 
Phoenician  aspect,  though  for  the  present  their  elements  defy 
decipherment.'  The  short  word  on  the  left  of  the  Sassanian  crown 
is  expressed  in  Kufie  letters,  its  foot-lines  being  towards  the  centre 
of  the  piece.  Professor  Freehn  conjectured  that  the  combination 
on  fig.  X  might  be  resolved  into  the  title  of  the  Khalif 

(a.h.  158 — 169  a.d.  774 — 785),  and  this  interpretation  receives 
confirmation  from  a  more  legible  specimen  of  the  coinage  lately 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum.1  On  fig.  1  and  other  coins 
the  word  appears  to  be  composed  of  the  letters  or  ; 
but  on  an  unpublished  specimen  of  Colonel  Anderson’s  the 
name  is  fairly  legible  as  aas-"*  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  A1  Mahdi’s  proper  designation.2 

Class  E  :  Kufic  (alone). 

I  complete  the  series  with  a  set  of  medals  having  many 
characteristics  in  common  with  the  money  classified  under  the 
heading  D,  though  it  is  a  question  whether  in  point  of  antiquity 
they  are  not  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  their  bilingual  coun¬ 
terparts.  The  connexion  and  association  between  the  two  is 
marked  both  in  the  general  -design  of  the  obverse  device,  and 
more  distinctly  in  the  distribution  of  the  symbols  on  the  reverse, 
where  Ormazd’s  head,  rising  from  the  flames  of  the  fire-altar, 
pronounces  them  either  derivatives  from  a  common  stock,  or 
imitations  the  one  of  the  other.  The  peculiarity  of  the  coins  of 
Class  E,  however,  consists  in  their  having  attained  to  the  correct 

1  [Major  Cunningham's  collection.] 

3  [Price’s  1  Mahommedan  Hist.,’ ii.  23.  Fraehn, ‘RccenBio,’ p.  24,  etc.  ‘Hand- 
buch  zur  Morgenlandiechen  JJiinzkunde,’  Stickel  Leipzig  (1846),  p.  50.] 
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exhibition  of  Kufic  legends,  pure  and  simple.  Tlie  earliest  pub¬ 
lished  piece  of  this  class  is  also  to  be  found  in  Professor  Fr zebu’s 
comprehensive  works.1  The  exergue  on  the  obverse  was  read 
by  that  accomplished  scholar  as 

JUp-  j*SacW  J A**" 

To  this  I  am  able  to  add  from  coins  in  the  possession  of  Col. 
Abbott  (1),  and  Capt.  Hay  (3),  tho.  novel,  though  imperfectly 
deciphered,  legends — 

Obverse  : — 

a]\  aIaas’"  all  I  A4<sf* 

The  concluding  words  on  other  specimens  seem  to  read  . . .  ; 

and  in  one  instance  ....  a!  . 

On  the  reverse  the  pedestal  of  the  altar  is  formed  of  tho  word  Jla . 

Class  E :  Variety. 

Talhah  bin  Tahir,  a,h.  209  to  213. 

Copper :  size,  5| ;  weight,  30  (and  31)  grains,  a.ii.  209. 
Two  specimens,  British  Museum  (Cunningham  collection). 
Obvekse  : — 

Centre :  sA=-j<dS\  A\t 

Margin :  j  lAis  t— aUI|4*uJ 

Eevbbse  : — Central  device,  a  barbarized  Sassanian  head,  to  tho  right, 
with  the  usual  flowing  baokhair,  and  traces  of  the  conventional  wings 
above  the  cap ;  the  border  of  the  robe  is  bossed  or  beaded. 

In  front  of  the  profile  is  the  name  ■ 

■Margin:  AllltUc  ^Lc  all!  Jg~iJ 

I  have  two  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  above  transcript  from 
the  original  Kufic.  The  one  in  respect  to  the  name  of  the  place 
of  mintage,  which  is  visible  on  only  one  of  the  two  specimens 
quoted,  and  is  there  somewhat  confused  in  the  original  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  several  letters,  and  otherwise  obscured  by  oxydation. 
The  third  and  fourth  upright  lines  are  opened  out,  or  slanted 
away  from  one  another,  towards  the  top,  which  usually  indicates 

1  [‘Nov®  Symbol®  ad  rem  Numariam  Muhammcdanorum  Petrop  ’  1819,  p.  45, 
pi.  ii.,  fig.  14.]  . 
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the  letter  though,  this  sloping  off  may,  perhaps,  be  a  mere 
fortuitous  imperfection  of  the  die-engraving,  the  final  letter  is 
best  represented  by  a  modern^*,  though  it  may,  if  needful,  be 
converted  into  an  J . 

The  second  point  is  of  less  consequence,  and  extends  only  to 
the  almost  invisible  outline  of  the  word  I  have  supplied  by  i_?Aj  , 
under  the  requisitions  of  sense  rather  than  on  the  absolute  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  single  coin  which  retains  in  any  degree  of  distinct¬ 
ness  that  portion  of  its  mint  impress. 

Beahmanabad  Coins. 

I  am  anxious,  to  refer,  even  though  momentarily,  and  in  a 
necessarily  imperfect  manner,  both  from  the  condition  of  the 
materials  and  the  want  of  preparation  on  my  own  part,  to  an 
interesting  series  of  Indian  coins  that  have  only  lately  been 
brought  to  light  during  the  excavation  of  an  inhumed  city  hi 
the  province  of  Sindh,  which  Mr.  Bellasis,  its  enterprising  ex¬ 
plorer,  designates,  perhaps  somewhat  prematurely,  by  the  title 
of  the  ancient  Brahmanab&d! 

However,  be  the  site  what  it  may,  the  laying  open  of  this 
ruined  town  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a  class  of  essentially 
local  money,  of  which  the  circle  of  our  Oriental  numismatists 
had  previously  no  cognisance.  Unfortunately,  for  the  due  and 
full  explication  of  their  historical  position,  the  pieces  obtained 
from  this  locality  are  nearly,  without  exception,  of  copper  ;  and, 
in  common  with  their  more  rare  associates  of  silver,  have  suf¬ 
fered  to  an  unusual  extent  during  their  prolonged  entombment. 

The  general  character  of  the  coins,  numbering  some  thou¬ 
sands,  and  in  mere  bulk  sufficient  to  fill  a  28  lb.  shot-bag,  is 
decidedly  exclusive,  involving  Kufic  legends  with  occasional 
provincial  devices,  and  pertaining,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  Arab 

1  [  Its  exact  position  is  stated  to  bo  47  miles  N.E.  of  HaidartMd.  An  acoount 
of  the  city  of  Br&hnran&Md  was  first  published  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Bellasis  in  Bombay  in 
1856.  A  paper  by  Col.  Sykes,  on  the  same  subject,  appeared  in  the  London  Illustrated 
Hews  of  Feb.  21,  1857 ;  and  Mr.  Bellasis’  plans  and  sections  in  the  number  for  the 
28t.h  of  the  same  month.] 
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potentates  of  Manstirali,  who  ruled  over  the  lands  of  the  lower 
Indus  after  the  decay  of  the  central  power  of  Mohammedanism 
at  Baghdad.  The  money  of  Mansur  bin  Jamhur 
^1-01  the  last  Governor  on  the  part  of  the  Umaiyid 

Khalifa  (about  750  a.d.),  heads  the  list.  I  do  not  advert  to  the 
earlier  coinages  of  central  Asia,  which  have  been  transported, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  to  the  site  of  their  lato  discovery ;  but 
commence  the  series  with  the  coins  which  boar  on  their  surfaces 
the  earliest  extant  mention  of  the  celebrated  capital  Mansurah, 
the  Arab  reproduction  of  the  still  more  famed  BrtilmianoMd  of 
classic  renown.5 


1  [See  ‘  Baltdari,'  lloinaud’s  1  Fragments,  ‘Arabcs  et  Persans  relntifs  a  l’Indo,' 
Paris,  1845,  p.  211.] 

s  [  ‘  Amrou,  ills  do  Mohammed  fils  de  Cnssem  ......  fonda,  on  deqi  du  lac,  luio 

villa  qu’il  nomma  Almansoura.  Cest  la  ville  oh  resident  mnmtonnnt  los  gouver- 
nenrs.'— p.  210.  In  a  previous  passage,  Boladori  tells  us,  ‘  Ensuitc  Moluunmcd  fils 
de  Cassem,  se  porta  dovaut  la  vioillo  Brahman atad,  qui  so  trouvait  a  doux  parnsangos 
do  Monsoura,  Dn  resto  Mansoura  n’oxistait  pas  encore,  ot  son  emplacement  actuel 
dtait  alors  un  bois.  ......  Mohammed  plaqa  im  lieutenant  il  lialimauubad ;  mais 

anjourd’hni  la  ville  est  ruiniSe.’ —  Remaud,  p.  198.  Tlio  Arabic  author  from 
whom  those  facts  arc  derived,  named  ^  AAs-I  ,  died  in 

279  a.h.  or  892  a.d.  See  also  Reinnud,  quoting  Albiruni’s  ‘  Tlrikh-i-Hind 
Fragments,’ p.  113.  Tho  MS,  of  the  latter  author’s  Kfuiun  lias  the  following: — 

Jaubert,  in  his  translation  of  Edrisi,  on  the  authority  of  tho  original,  states  that  tho 
local  native  name  of  tho  place  woe  .  Mosfidi  tolls  us,  ‘I  visited  Multhn  after 

300.  a.k.,  whon  I^IaS!  jjl  was  king  thore,’ 

At  the  same  time  I  visited  el  Mansfirah,  the  king  of  that  country  was  thou 
^  J!  _yj|,  [of  the  family  of  Habb&r  ben  cl  Aswad.’]~p.  865, 

Sprengci’s  Translation.  Again,  with  regard  to  tho  extent  and  importance  of  the 
kingdom,  we  are  informed,  ‘A'll  the  estates  and  villages  under  tho  dependency  of  el- 
Manstah  amount  to  three  hundred  thousand ;  the  whole  country  is  well  cultivated, 
and  covered  with  trees  and  fields.’ — p.  386,  Hid.  Further  references  to  tho  geogra¬ 
phical  and  other  questions  involved  will  bo  found  as  follows  : — Vincent’s  ‘  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Ancients,’  London,  1807,  vol.  i.,  p.  145.  Gladwin’s  ‘  Ayin-i-Akbari,’ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  137,  ef  sey.  ‘  MarhsiiLal-Itala’,’  vol,#i.,  p.  161.  ‘Istakri’  (a.h.  300  to 

309),  ‘and  Sind  is  the  same  as  Mansfirali . Mansilrab  which  they  call 

Sindh.’— pp,  12  and  147.  Ouseloy’s  ‘  Oriental  Geography’  (London,  1800).  ‘Ibn 
Harikal’  (a.h.  331  to  366).  1  Gildcmeister  do  rebus  Indiois’  (Bonn,  1838),  p.  166. 

Ool.  Anderson’s  Translation,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc..Beng.,’  vol.  xxi.,  p.  49.  Reinaud’s 
‘  Geographic  d’Aboulfeda,’  vol.  i.,  p.  386,  etc.  ‘Libor  Climatum  Arabic  Text,’  J.  H. 
Mteller,  Gotli®,  1829.  Reinaud’s  ‘  Mbmoire  silr  l’lndo,’  p.  235.  ‘  Ancient  Accounts 

of  India  and  China,’  London,  1733  ;  ditto,  Reinaud’s  edition,  Paris.  Elliot’s 
‘Historians  of  India,’  Calcutta,  1849.  Elliot’s  ‘Appendix  to  the  Arabs  in 
Sind,’  Cape  Town,  1853.  ‘Ariana  Antique, ’p.  413.  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’ 
vol.vii,,  pp,  98,  279  ;  vol.  x.,  p.  183;  vol,  xiv,,  p.  75.  McMurdo,  ‘Jour.  Roy. 
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I  should  be  disposed  to  conjecture  a  considerable  interval 
to  have  elapsed  between  the  issue  of  this  currency  and  that 
bearing  devices  somewhat  in  common,  which  displays  the  name 
of  Abdulrahmam  (Ho  3  infra),  but  I  am  not  now  in  a  condition 
to  enter  into  any  satisfactory  speculations  as  to  the  precise  iden¬ 
tity  of  this  monarch,  or  the  dates  of  any  of  his  successors,  whose 
names  can  be  but  faintly  traced  on  the  worn  and  corroded  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  coin,  submerged  with  the  town  of  which  it  neces¬ 
sarily  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  then  existing  currency.  I 
await,  in  short,  the  further  supplies  of  better  specimens,  pro¬ 
mised  me  by  the  energetic  antiquarians  on  the  spot,1  and,  in¬ 
dividually,  more  leisure  to  look  up  the  rather  obscure  history  of 
the  divisional  government  which  these  coins  represent. 

I  have  one  remark  to  add  in  reference  to  the  peculiarly  local 
character  of  these  numismatic  remains,  and  the  restricted 
antiquity  of  the  town,  attested  by  the  produce  of  the  habita¬ 
tions  hitherto  penetrated,  in  the  fact  of  the  very  limited  number 
of  Hindu  coins  found  among  these  multitudes  of  medieval  pieces, 
and  that  even  these  seem  to  be  casual  contributions  from  other 
provinces,  of  no  very  marked  uniformity  or  striking  age. 

Manstjb. 

Ho.  1,  Copper :  weight,  33  grains ;  size  6. 

Obverse 

Area:  <d!l 

Margin :  Illegible.  .  t 

Beverse  : — 

Area :  Central  symbol  nearly  effaced,  above  which  appears 
the  name  and  below  the  words  dJJlJ \^j. 

Margin:  aj^t\ U*«  iy* life] 

*  (tie) 

As.  rSoc.,’  yol.  i.,  p.  23  et  seq.  Burnes’  ‘Bokh&ra,’  vol.  iii,,  p.  31.  'Jour.  Bov. 
As.  Soc.,’  vol.  i.,  p.  199.  Poston’s  ‘Observations  on  Sindh,’  p.  143.  Pottinger's 
‘  Belooohistan  and  Sinde’  (London,  1816),  p.  381.  Wood’s  ‘ Onus’  (London,  1841), 
p.  20.  Mohammed  Ma’siim’s  ‘History  of  Sind,’  a.d.  710  to  1590.  ‘Bombay 
Government  Selections,’  new  series,  No.  xiii.  (1855),] 

1  [  Messrs.  Prere,  Bellasis,  and  Gibbs,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.] 
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Bo.  2: 

Obverse  : — Device  altogetlier  obliterated. 

Ee  verse  : — 

Area :  Central  symbol  in  tlie  shape  of  tin  elongated  eight- 
pointed  star:  above,  ;  below,  All  . 

Margin:  (sio.) Ay«l  Jt> 

Abdulrai-iman. 

No.  3,  Copper  :  size,  5  ;  weight,  4-f  grains. 

Obverse  : — Central  device,  a  species  of  qnatrofoil,  or  star  with  four 
points,  on  tlie  sides  of  which  aro  disposed,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the 
words  All  J yj,j  lAa^.  The  outer  margin  of  tlio  pieeo 

is  ornamented  with  a  line  of  dots  enclosed  within  two  plain  oircles, 
with  fonr  small  dotted  semicircles  to  fill  in  tho  space  left  vacant  hy 
the  angular  central  legend. 

Bbverse  : — A  scalloped  square,  surrounded  by  dots,  within  which, 
arranged  in  three  lines,  are  tho  words  jULul  ,^y*»-^lou-x  aJJU  ;  the 
concluding  word  I  am  unable  satisfactoriN  to  decipher,  it  is  possibly 
the  name  of  Abdulrahman’s  tribe.  ™ 

Muhammbi>. 

No.  4 :  A  unique  coin  of  apparently  similar  type — though 
with  an  obverse  absolutely  blank — replaces  the  name  of  Abdul- 
rahman  on  the  reverse  by  that  of  Muhammed.  The  concluding 
term  is  identical  with  the  combination,  above  noted. 

Abdallah. 

No.  5  :  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Devioe  as  in  No.  3  (Abdulrahman). 

IiMBwn:  Allege.  [All  aajsV* 

Eeveese  : — Blank. 

No.  6.  Copper  :  size,  3J ;  weight,  18  grains. 

Obvebse  :  Central  device  as  in  No.  3,  around  which  into  circular 
scroll  may  be  partially  read  the  formula  A  AJI  ill  AIH. 

Eeveese  : — Centre  device  composed  of  the  name  of  <u)|  ju*  Abdal¬ 
lah  ;  the  two  portions  A*c  and  All  being  crossed  at  right  angles,  in 
somewhat  of  accord  with  the  scheme  of  the  obverse  device. 

The  marginal  legend  is.  arranged  in  the  form,  of  a  square  and  con¬ 
sists  of  the  words  ^*[SI]  A!  I  J_j»y 
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Ho.  7.  Silver :  size,  2 ;  weight,  8’4  grains.1  Devices  are 
discontinued  and  replaced  by  simple  Kufic  legends,  as  follows  : 

Obvek»e  : — 

Eevebse: — ■  JtSUjuc  J y>j 

Ho.  8.  Copper,  of  similar  legends.  Other  specimens  vary 
in  the  division  of  the  words,  and  omit  the  title  of  Al  Amir. 

Omah..5 

Ho.  9.  Silver:  size,  1 J ;  weight,  9  grains.  Five  specimens. 

Obverse  : — Ho  figured  device.  Legends  arranged  in  five  lines. 

<d!l  J yj  <dll/ 

Marginal  lines,  plain  or  dotted,  complete  the  piece. 

Eevebse  : — Kufic  legends  alone  in  three  lines. 

^aUIj2 

Ho.  10.  Copper :  size,  4 ;  weight,  35  grains.  Common. 

Legends  as  in  the  silver  coins,  with  the  exception  that  the  yj 
is  placed,  for  economy  of  space,  in  the  opening  between  the  J’s  of 
ii _ 1U.  The  die  execution  of  these  pieces  is  generally  very  inferior. 

Ho.  11.  Copper  :  size,  31 ;  weight,  21  grains.  Unique. 

Obverse  : — Blank. 

Eevebse  : — 

Centre:  - y j 

Margin :  ? — jJjt  - 

Omae,  (?) 

Ho.  12.  Copper :  size,  4| ;  weight,  36  grains.  Mr.  Frere, 
unique. 

_  1  [Among  the  Bilver  coins  exhumed  from  the  so-called  Brlhmanhbhd  some  are  so 
minute,  as  to  weigh  only  l-2  gr.] 

a  [I  am  inclined  to  identify  this  ruler  with  the  Omar  bin  Abdallah,  above  indi¬ 
cated  as  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Mansdrah,  at  the  period  of  the  geographer 
Masddi’s  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  further  in  the 
following  terms :  —  ‘  There  is  some  relationship  between  the  royal  family  of 
el-Mansdrah  and  the  family  of  esh-Shawhrib,  the  Kadi,  for  the  kings  of  cl-Mahadralt 
are  of  the  family  of  Habb&r  ben  el-Aswad,  and  have  the  name  of  Beni  ’Amr  ben 
’Abd  el-Ayiz  el-Xarshr,  who  is  to  he  distinguished  from  ’Amr  ben  ’Abd  el-Ayiz  ben 
MerwSin,  the  Onraryide  (Khalif)’ Spronger’s  ‘Meadows  of  Gold,’  p.  385.  See  also 
Gildemeister,  quoting  ‘Ibn  Hankal,’  p.  166,  and  Elliot,  citing  the  same  author 
(‘Historians  of  India’),  p.  63.] 
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Obvebse: — Central  device,  four  lines  crossing  each  other  at  a 
common  oentre,  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  star  of  eight  points ;  four  of 
these  are,  however,  rounded  off  by  dots. 

Legend,  arranged  as  a  square:  * 

j—  ttli  1  J yjij  AAJK'V 

with  single  dots  at  the  corner  angles,  and  two  small  circles  filling  in 
tho  vacant  spaces  outsido  of  each  word. 

Maty  in  ■  Two  plain  linos,  with  tui  miter  circle  of  dots. 

Reveuhb  :  Oentrnl  legend  in  throe  lines  within  a  triple  circle  com¬ 
posed  of  dots,  circlets,  tint!  an  inner  plain  lino.  1  transenho  tho 
legend,  with  duo  reservation,  as : 

sJJb 
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XXI.— ADDITION'S  to  BACTRIAN  NUMISMATICS, 
AND*  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BACTRIAN 
ALPHABET. 

(JULY,  1838.) 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  gratify  my  numismato- 
logieal  readers  with  a  plate  of  entirely  new  Bactrian 
coins  so  frequently  as  they  would  wish ;  for,  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  time  and  labour  requisite  for  engraving 
them,  the  subject,  as  to  new  names  at  least,  may  be 
looked  upon  now  as  nearly  exhausted.  Opportunities, 
however,  still  occur  of  verifying  doubtful  readings,  of 
supplying  names  where  they  were  erased  or  wanting  in 
former  specimens,  and  of  presenting  slight  varieties  in 
costume,  attitude,  and  other  particulars,  which  tend  to 
complete  the  pictorial  history  of  the  Bactrian  coinage. 

For  these  several  objects  I  enjoyed  a  most  favorable 
opportunity  during  the  visit  of  General  Ventura  to 
Calcutta  last  winter ;  his  second  collection,  though 
possessing  few  types  or  names  absolutely  new,  boasted 
of  many  very  well  preserved  specimens  of  the  small 
silver  coinage  of  Menander,  Apollodotus,  Lysias,  Anti- 
machus,  Philoxenes,  etc.  The  General  most  liberally 
conceded  to  me,  from  his  abundant  store,  several  that 
were  wanting  to  my  own  cabinet,  both  of  silver  and 
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copper ;  and  lie  placed  tlie  rest  also  at  my  disposal,  to 
draw,  examine,  and  describe,  as  I  might  feel  inclined. 
Unfortunately,  I  refused  to  take  charge  of  the  Indo-Scytkic 
gold  series  for  examination,  finding  nothing  particularly 
new  among  them,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the 
whole  wore  stolen  by  some  sharper  at  the  hotel  whore 
the  General  was  residing,  and  none  h^vo  since  been 
recovered !  I  am  now  speaking  of  lust  January !  Since 
then  I  have  received  a  coin  and  drawings  of  several  others 
from  Gen.  Court ;  also  two  or  three  from  Gen.  Allard ; 
and,  latterly,  the  whole  produce  of  Oapt.  Burncs’  search 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kabul  have  been  entrusted  to 
my  care.  It  is  the  very  latest  arrival  item  him  (or 
rather  from  a  valuable  member  of  his  expedition,  Dr. 
Lord),  consisting  of  two  beautiful  coins  of  Eucratides, 
that  stimulates  mo  at  once  to  give  forth  all  that  have 
accumulated  in  my  Baetriau  drawer  since  I  last  wrote 
on  the  subject.  I  must  give  Dr.  Lord’s  coins  tho  first 
place,  because  one  of  them  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious 
and  important  that  has  yet  fallen  into  our  hands. 

Plate  xlii.  contains  etchings  of  both  of  these  coins 
to  which  I  would  thus  draw  prominent  attention.  Dr. 
Lord  thus  describes  the  place  and  circumstances  of  their 
discovery : — 

‘  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  forward  two  coins,  which  I  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  fiud  during  my  lato  visit  to  Turkistiin.  The  double- 
headed  coin  I  found  at  Tash  Eorglmn,  tho  other  at  ICnndtiss.’ 

Kg.  2  I  need  not  particularly  describe,  as,  though  now  to  us,  it 
has  been  published  from  other  specimens  in  Franco.  Tho  reverse  has 
a  naked  figure  of  Apollo  in  lieu  of  tho  Dioscuri. 

Fig,  1  is  an  unique  medallion  (that  is,  a  tetradraehma)  of  Eucratides. 

Obverse  : — A  fine  youthful  head  and  bust  of  tho  king  wearing  a 
plain  Bteel  helmet,  with  the  bands  of  the  diadem  protruding  behind. 


T1.2LTL. 


Published  by  ftephen* Austin, Hertford. 
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On  the  area  above  and  below — ba5iaet2  metas  etkpatiahs  in  the 
nominative  ease. 

Reverse  : — Busts  of  a  man  and  a  woman  looking  to  the  right : 
hair  simple  and  without  diadem;  legend  above  haiokaeots,  below 
KAI  AAOAIKH3. 

Supplying  the  word  uws,  we  have  here  the  parentage 
of  Eucratides  developed  in  a  most  unexpected  way: 
£  The  great  king  Eucratides,  son  of  Heliocles  and  Lad- 
dice.’  The  former  is  a  well-known  Greek  name,  hut  it 
is  evident  from  the  absence  of  title  and  diadem  that  he 
w«s  a  private  person,  and  yet  that  his  son,  having  found 
his  way  to  the  throne,  was  not  ashamed  of  his  unregal 
origin.1 

I  have  long  been  pledged  to  my  readers  to  give 
them  a  new  alphabet  for  these  Bactrian  legends,  and. I 
think  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  I  may  venture 
to  do  so ;  or  at  least  to  make  known  the  modifications 
which  have  been  elicited  by  the  abundance  of  fresh 
names  and  finely  ^preserved  specimens  which  have  passed 
under  my  eye  since  that  epoch.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  only  incontestable  authority  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  a  vowel  or  consonant* is  its  constant  employment 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  same  Greek  letter  in  the  proper 
names  of  the  Bactrian  kings.  Beyond  this  we  have  only 
analogies  and  resemblances  to  other  alphabets  to  help 
us,  and  the  conjectural  assumption  of  such  values  for  the 
letters  that  occur  in  the  titles  and  epithets  of  royalty  as 

i  [I  have  omitted  some  of  Prinsep’s  original  speculations  .in  regard  to  the  Indian, 
origin  of  Eucratides’  mother,  that  he  was  led  into  by  the  faulty  drawing  of  the  coin 
supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Masson,  and  which  the  sealing  wax  impression  of  the  original 
in  his  possession  did  not  enable  him  to  rectify  until  new  information  reached  him  at 
the  moment  ef  the  publication  of  the  current  number  of  the  ‘Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,’ 
when  the  error  was  unhesMRngly  corrected  by  a  fly-leaf  note.] 
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'may  furnish,  an  admissible  translate  of  the  Greek  in  each 
and  every  case. 

It  vill  be  my  object  presently  to  show  that  this  can 
be  done,  as  far  as  the  coins  are  concerned,  by  means  of 
the  Sanskrit  or  rather  the  Pali  language ;  but  in  the 
first  place  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  bring  forward 
my  revised  scheme  of  the  alphabet  as  far  as  it  is  yet 
matured.  Unfortunately  the  exceeding  looseness  of  or¬ 
thography  and  caligraphy  which  could  not  but  prevail 
when  one  foreign  language  (for  such  it  was  to  the  Greek 
die-cutters)  was  attempted  to  be  rendered  by  the  ear 
in  another  character,  equally  foreign  to  the  language 
and  to  the  scribes,  with  abundance  of  examples  before 
me,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  select  the  true 
model  of  some  letters  for  the  type-founder ! 1 

I  begin  with  the  initial  vowels  : 

9,  a.  This  symbol  continues  to  occupy  the  placo  of  the  vowel  a  in 
all  the  new  names  lately  added  to  our  list,  beginning  with  the  Greek 
a,  of  which  we  have  now  no  less  than  seven  examples.  The  other 
short  initials  appear  to  he  formed  by  modifications  of  the  nlif  as  in  the 
Arabio,  thus : 

y,  tf  e,  is  constantly  employed  for  the  E  of  Greek  names. 

3  w,  is  found  following  it  in  thd*word  Eucratides,  as  though  put  for 
the  Greek  T,  but  other  evidence  is  wanting.  ~ 

•f  [with  the  head-line  reversed],  i  ?  though  seldom  mot  with  on  the 
coins,  is  common  in  the  inscriptions,  and  by  analogy  may  be  set  down 

•9  d  [the  Numismatic  an,  plate  xi.],  is  employed  in  words  begin¬ 
ning  with  AN. 

The  medials  seem  to  be  formed  in  all  cases  by  a  peculiar  system  of 


Bactnan  type  available  in  Europe,  I  have  had  much  difficulty  in  doing  iustieo  to 
Prinsep’s  latest  revision  of  this  alphabet.  As  my  author’s  own  forms  wore  often 
faulty  and  defective,  it  was  of  course  useless  to  reproduce  the  deficient  letters,  or 
to  do  more  than  indicate  .as  nearly  as  possible,  though  necessarily  in  somewhat  of 
a  patchwork  manner,  the  essential  position  in  which  ho  loft  the  study  of  Arian 
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diaeritical  marks;  of  these  the  i  is  the  best  determined,  being  found 
applied  to  almost  all  the  consonants  in  the  form  of  a  small  stroke 
crossing  the  letter.  The  d  is  uncertain ;  it  may  be  a  prolongation 
below  in  the  r, — a  foot  stroke  or  matra.  The  e,  I  judge  from  the 
hfanikyala  inscription,  to  be  a  detached  stroke  behind  and  above;  in  a 
few  cases  only  joined.  The  «  may  be  the  loop  so  often  seen  at  the 
foot  of  the  written  letters.  I  feel  it  to  be  a  little  premature  thus  to 
assign  sounds  without  any  positive  authority  ;  but  it  was  from  a 
similar  assumption  of  the  value  of  its  vowel  marks  that  I  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Indian  pillar  alphabet. 

With  regard  to  the  consonants,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  follow  the 
order  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  but,  as  the  language  to  be  expressed  is 
allied  to  the  Sanskrit,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  analyze  them  in 
the  order  of  the  latter. 

'll,  ha.  This  letter  on  further  scrutiny  I  find  invariably  to  repre¬ 
sent  K;  and  its  place  is 'never  taken  on  the  coins  by  ~),  as  I  formerly 
supposed.  It  occurs  also  with  the  vowel  affix  as  hi;  also,  but 
seldom,  with  the  w,  as  hu ;  and  with  the  subjoined  r,  as  hra.  In  the 
compounds,  hla,  hli,  a  form  is  adopted  more  like  the  Hebrew  g  p 
(quere  £).  There  are  two  or  three  examples  in  support  of  it. 

5,  hh,  is  limited  as  such  to  the  name  of  Antimachou;  but  I  find  it 
also  representing  the  g  in  Abagasou.  In  the  written  tablets  we  have 
various  forms  seemingly  identical  with  it ;  yet  one  of  these,  with  the 
vowel  i;  is  used  in  some  places  for  did  (intended  for  the  inflected  t  ij; 
There  is  no  small  affinity  between  them  and  7,  13,  the  hh  of  the  old 
Sanskrit  written  invertedly. 

[1st,  see  second  form  of  Numismatic  tj;;  2nd,  the  same  inflected 
with  r ;  3rd,  the  compound  represented  by  the  eleventh  letter  in  the 
inscription  from  the  brass  cylinder,  pi.  vi.,  vol.  i.]  I  place  these  forms 
here  because  they  occur  several  times  in  the  tablets,  and  they  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  g  of  the  Pehlvi. 

Of  the  Sanskrit  palatials  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Chaldaic  alpha¬ 
bets  contain  any  proper  examples — the  ch  and  j  are  modified  to  *  and  ft 
— which  letters  we  must  expect  to  find  substituted  for  the  Sanskrit  class 

[No.  1,  a  v  reversed ;  2,  a  d  reversed.  See  Numismatic  chh,  pi.  xv.] 
The  first  of  these  forms  is  found  at  the  dose  of  a  series  of  words 
terminating  each  in  the  same  vowel  inflection,  ',  e ;  which  makes  me 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Sanskrit  conjunction  cha,  uniting  a  string  of 
epithets  in  the  locative  case.  As  yet  I  have  no  stronger  argument  for 
its  adoption. 

or  7 ,  ja  (tsa  ?).  The  form  of  the  Chaldaic  ts  y,  agrees  well  with 
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tie  first ;  indeed,  in  many  coins  of  Azes,  tie  Bactrian  form  is  identical 
with,  the  Chaldaic.  I  find  that  in  every  case  this  letter  may  he  best 
represented  by  the  Sanskrit  g)  /,  and,  indeed,  in  the  early  coins  of 
Apollodotus,  etc.,  its  duplicated  form  [the  fourth  letter  in'  Maharaj  a, 
pi.  xii.j  seems  to  be  copied  from  the  ancient  Sanskrit  ]E,  reversed  in 
conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  writing.  The  only  inflection  I 
have  met  with  of  this  letter  is  ju. 

I  can  make  no  discrimination  between  cerebrals  and  dentals ;  be¬ 
cause  the  Greek  names  translated  have  of  course  no  such  distinctions, 
but  from  the  variety  of  symbols  to  which  the  force  of  d  and  t  must  bo 
ascribed,  I  incline  to  think  the  alphabet  is  provided  with  a  full  com¬ 
plement,  though  it  is  in  the  first  place  indeed  almost  a  matter  of  option 
which  letter  to  call  d,  t,  r,  or  n,  they  are  all  so  much  alike — thus  for 
i  we  have  1,  'a,  ~i,  and  "|,  and  with  the  vowel  i,  p,  f,  etc. 

As  the  equivalent  of  cl  again  we  have  the  same  1,  1,  '1,  and  also 
three  other  forms  [1st,  the  second  of  the  fifth  Tradata,  pi.  xii;  2nd, 
the  third  of  Menander;  3rd,  the  penultimate  in  No.  32,  pi.  rtii.]  :  and 
for  ihi,  [dim  and  din]  the  formerly  evidently  ^  with  \  subjoined; 
the  latter  quasi  tti  or  ddi :  sometimes  it  is  nearer  ^  ri. 

I  do  not  attribute  this  ambiguity  to  the  letters  themselves  so  much 
as  to  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  writers,  who  might  pro¬ 
nounce  the  foreign  name  Apollodotus,  indifferently  Apalatada,  Apnla- 
data,  and  even  Apalanata.  Being  obliged  to  make  a  choice,  I  assume 
as  in  my  former  paper — 

-),  'i,  for  ta,  whence  the  various  inflections. 

it  a,  ilia,  commonly  used  for  dh,  and  its  inflections. 

>  'll  Li  for  da,  nda. 

f,  na.  I  do  not  perceive  any  indications  of  the  other  nasals,  and 
indeed,  they  seem  to  be  omitted  when  joined  to  another  consonant: 
but  I  find  something  corresponding  to  the  anuswara  attached  below  the 
vowel  a,  and  before  consonants  it  seems  represented  by  m. 

h  pa.  The  first  of  the  labials  is  one  of  the  best  established  letters. 
It  has  been  discovered  also  inflected,  and  united  with  either  h  or  s  in 
b  pha  or  spa :  also  with  U  in  pli,  and  in  other  combinations  which 
will  be  noticed  as  they  are  brought  forward. 

Y i  Ip,  pha  or  fa  ?  I  have  no  stronger  reasons  than  before  for  con¬ 
tinuing  this  value  to  Ip : — it  seems  in  some  few  cases  to  usurp  the  place 
of  v ;  it  is  inflected  also. 

Ba  ?  is  still  undetermined ;  in  the  doubtful  name  abovo  quoted, 
abafasot,  it  seems  to  be  replaced  by  or  7, — tho  aspirate  is  also 
unknown. 

u  ma  i.  This  letter  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever;  but  in  tho 
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Menander  form,  vLr.  I  now  recognize  the  inflection  me,  corresponding 
■with  the  Greek  name  more  closely.  The  second  or  what  may  be  called 
the  printed  form  of  ni  has  a  considerable  affinity  in  form  with  the  old 
Sanskrit  B  or  y,  whence  it  may  be  almost  as  readily  derived  as  the 
Burmese  form  of  the  Pali  m. 

A  ya.  This  letter  is  unchanged  :  it  invariably  replaces  ss  and  y,  and 
sometimes-/  where  the  latter  would  be  expressed  by  the  Sanskrit  ^  or 
Jb.  It  may  perchance  have  been  modified  from  the  letter,  for  in  some 
examples  it  is  turned  up  on  the  sides  thus,  w  ;  the  inflected  form  yi  is 
of  common  occurrence  :  yu  less  common. 

o»,  l-|,  j,  ra.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  these  three  representatives 
of  t  ;  I  incline  to  think  that  the  prolongation  below  may  .he  the  mdtra 
or  the  long  d  inflection,  rd ;  for  the  first  form  is  used  in  Ennaiou 
where  there  is  no  intervening  vowel.  It  is  only  distinguishable  from 
d  by  the  foot-mark  of  the  latter,  which  seems  to  be  often  omitted 
notwithstanding. 

rj,  la.  Further  acquaintance  has  tanght  me  that  this  is  the  only 
representative  of  A  in  Greek  names :  the  instances  wherein  the  l  before 
appeared  to  he  replaced  by  1  have  been  disproved  by  duplicate  coins. 
The  inflected  form  rf),  li,  has  numerous  examples  among  our  new  ac¬ 
quisitions. 

H  va,  and  vi,  rest  on  strong  but  not  indisputable  authority,  as  will 
he  seen  below. 

(✓»  \,  ha,  has  been  removed  from  its  former  position  as  l  on  ample 
grounds  ;  and  the  value  now  assigned  has,  I  think,  equally  strong  sup¬ 
port — though  as  far  as  Greek  names  are  eone.erned  it  rests  solely  on 
the  initial  syllable  of  Helioeles,  he.  There  is,  again,  a  similarity  worthy 
of  remark  between  inverted,  and  the  old  Sanskrit  ha,  lr, 

'p,  sa.  To  this  letter  I  gave  the  sound  of  o  on  the  former  occasion, 
because  I  found  it  the  general  termination  of  nominatives  masculine 
in  Zend  and  PA11 — replacing  the  Sanskrit  visarga,  ah  or  as.  Since 
then  I  have  found  the  same  letter  (affected  with  the  vowel  i)  in  two 
Greek  names  as  the  equivalent  of  si,  and  I  am  too  happy  on  other  con¬ 
siderations  to  adopt  this  as  its  constant  value ;  whether  the  dental  «  of 
the.  Sanskrit  will  best  represent  it  remains  to  be  seen,  but  tbe  nearest 
approximation  in  form  occurs  iu  the  Hebrew  D  s  :  there  are  certainly 
two  other  characters  [one  like  a  h,  or  d>],  and  n<  having  the  force  of  s 
or  sh.  The  former  I  should  presume  to  he  the  Sanskrit  sha  -jj,  from  its 
likeness  to  the  old  form  The  latter,  n>  may  be  a  variation  of  a,  for 
which  it  is  sometimes  used,  hut  rather  by  change  of  the  Greek  z  to  3, 
than  as  being  the  same  letter,  for  elsewhere  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
Greek  3  as  in  aziacsot,  while  a  occurs  for  z  in  the  same  word.  In 
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form  it  seems  to  be  the  Chaldaic  n,  or  th  soft.  Several  inflections  of 
these  letters  have  been,  observed. 

It  will  be  naturally  expected  that  the  alterations  I  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to1  adopt  in  the  value  of  many  of  the  above  letters  must  produce 
considerable  modifications  in  my  former  interpretation  of  the  Baotrian 
legends.  Indeed,  when  I  look  back  at  my  attempt  of  1835,  I  must 
confess  that  it  was  very  unsatisfactory  even  to  myself.  I  was  misled 
by  the  Nakshi-rustam  trilingual  inscription,  wherein  the  title  of  king 
of  kings  has  been  uniformly  read  as  mdlakdn  initialed,  though  I  balanced 
between  this  and  the  term  mahardo,  having  found  pao  on  the  Indo- 
Scythic  series.  But,  once  perceiving  that  tho  final  lottor  might  be 
rendered  as  sa,  which  is  the  regular  PAH  termination  of  tho  genitive 
case,  I  threw  off  the  fetters  of  an  interpretation  through  tho  Semitic 
languages,  and  at  once  found  an  easy  solution  of  all  the  names  and  tho 
epithets  through  the  pliant,  the  wonder-working  Pali,  which  seems 
to  have  held  an  universal  sway  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Buddhist 
.faith  in  India. 

The  best  test  of  the  superiority  of  a  Pali  interpretation  will  bo 
found  in  its  application  to  the  several  royal  titles  of  the  Greek  kings, 
which  were  previously  quite  unintelligible.  The  first  of  these  is 
simply  BA2IAEU2,  which  is  constantly  rendered  by  'pu.'TVU  mahardjasa, 
the  Pali  form  of  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  doubt 

whether  the  long  vowel  d  is  here  applied  to  the  h  and  r ;  but  we  have 
long  since  been  accustomed  to  the  omission  of  this  and  even  other  vowols 
in  the  Satrap  coins  of  Surashtra.  The  word  is  often  written 
whence  I  have  supposed  the  dot  or  dash  below  to  stand  for  d. 

The  next  title  is  basiaeas  baSiaeqn,  which  we  find  replaced  by 
mahd/rdjasa  rdjardjasa,  a  perfectly  sound  and  proper  expression  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  idiom  of  the  Sanskrit.  But  in  one  class  of  coins,  that  of 
Axes,  there  are  some  very  well  preserved  specimens,  in  which  the 
second  part  of  the  title  is  'Ptn'tT'l ,  which  is  evidently  rdjdtirdjasa  (or 
adhi,  for  the  letter  has  a  turn  at  foot,  and  may  be  meant  for  did),  the 
regular  of  the  paramount  sovereigns  of  India.  Tho 

syllable  did  is  often  written  v,  ti,  ri,  or  even  ti  or  gi  (?)  but  the 
vowel  i  shews  what  is  meant. 

To  the  title  of  king  of  kings  is  generally  added  on  the  Greek  side 
the  epithet  MErAAor,  for  which  we  have  an  addition  in  Bactrian  of  tho 
word  pTlu  mahatma,  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Pali  genitivo  of  mahdn 
(or  mahat)  great,  which  makes  only  mahatah  in  Sanskrit.  Tho 
full  title  then  is  thus  found  to  be  mahdrdjasa  rdjadldrdjasa  mahatasa 
which  is  far  preferable 'to  the  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  malakao  lak- 
lao  malalco  of  my  former  paper,  now  rectified  by  the  rejection  of  p  as  ha. 
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The  next  title  in  the  list  is  2RTHP02,  for  which  we  hare  rather  a 
dubious  word  of  four  letters,  either  dadatasa,  or  'nandatasa,  the  former 
equivalent  to  the  bestower  of  dana,  a  word  comprehending  pro¬ 
tection  as  well  as  charity ; — the  latter  to  ‘  of  the  giver  of  plea- 

The  epithet  of  next  frequency  is  anikhtot,  the  unconquered,  which  is 
translated  by  apcwihatasa,  (Sans.  the  unbeaten  or  invincible. 

It  is  this  word  principally  which  leads  me  to  make  H  va,  and  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  V)  ti  and  rf|  li,  with  the  latter  of  which  I  before  con¬ 
founded  it. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  somewhat  similar  expression  nikh$opot ; 
but  the  correct  definition  of  this  epithet  is  preserved  in  jayadharasa, 
the  bearer  of  victory.  In  one  instance  the  dh  is  written  separately 
Vl'P'lAM  >'  ia  others  (like  the  dh  of  adhi)  it  is  jayadarasa,  but  there 
can  he  little  doubt  of  the  sense  ;  and  this  word  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  value  of  the  letter  q ,  or  y.  ja. 

There  is  a  second  epithet  of  nearly  the  same  signification  which  is 
common  enough  on  the  Seleucidau-  coins,  but  comparatively  rare  on 
those  of  Baetria,  nikatopo2.  This  epithet  was  found  on  the  unique 
coin,  of  Amyntas,  of  which  Col.  Stacy  was  unfortunately  robbed,  and 
on  one  or  two  others.  In  the  Bactrian  translation  the  same  word  is 
used  in  every  case  as  for  nikh*opot,  namely,  jayadharasa,  the  possessor 
of  victory,  or  the  victorious. 

There  remains  but  one  epithet  to  he  accounted  for  (for  $IA0IIAT0P02 
of  the  Apollodotus  unique  coin  doe3  not  seem  to  he  translated) : — it 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  Heliocles,  Spalurmes,  and  Archelies ;  I  mean 
aikaiot  '  the  just’ — a  rare  epithet  in  any  hut  the  Arsacidan  line  of 
kings.  This  is  everywhere  rendered  by  dhamilcasa  (Sans. 
the  exact  expression  required,  and  one  constantly  applied  to  Indian 
kings. 

I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  the  epithets  are  here  exhausted,  for  on 
the  unique  coin  of  Agathooleia  in  Dr.  Swiney’s  possession  there  is  a 
singular  epithet  ©EOTPOnor,  ‘  heavenly  dispositioned,’  yet  unatcounted 
for :  of  these,  the  two  or  three  first  letters  are  lost,  and  the  last  two 
DB  tasa  may  terminate  demrmtasa  or  some  such  simple  translation.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  name  of  the  queen  does  not  appear  to  be 
feminine  in  the  Bactrian  legend ;  and  the  title  mah&rdjasa  is  also  in 
the  masculine. 

There  is  another  expression  on  a  coin  of  Spalurmes,  viz.,  ‘  king’s 
brother,’  20AATM02  aikaiot  aaea*ot  TOT  BA2IAEA2,  the  Bactrian 
translation  of  which  at  first  seemed  inexplicable ;  but,  by  means  ot 
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another  coin,  I  think  I  have  solved  the  enigma,  ns  will  ho  presently 
explained. 

Another  expression  for  the  ‘  great  king  of  kings/  is  met  with  in 
one  example  only,  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  namely,  in  the  rude 
square  coin  of  Spalirises,  of  which  four  specimens  have  passed  through 
my  hands:  here,  the  expression  runs  maharajam  nuifiatahma  (quasi 

141  <$*${) ;  hut  no  great  stress  can  ho  laid  on  such  rudo  specimens. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  regal  titles,  wo  may  placo 
once  more  under  roview  the  whole  of  the  Greek  names  with  their  Euo- 
trian  transcripts  collated  from  a  multitudo  of  specimens. 


QBEP.K  NAME. 

AZOT .  . 

AziAiscrr . 

AIIOAAOAOTOr  . 

ArA©0KAEfl2 . (found 

ArA0OKAEIAX 

ANTIMAXOT . 

ANTIAAKIAOT . 

AMTNTOT . 

APXEAIOT . 

ABArAXOT  . 

ETKPATIAOT  . 

EPMAIOT  . 

HAIOKAEflS . 

AIOMHAOT  . 

AT2I0T . 

MATOT 

MENANAPOT  . 

3>lAO£ENOT 


3IA0TUIAN  IN  1U1MAN  OTIAHAOTISR. 

.  A  yam  (pronounced  Ajasu) 

_  Ayilisham. 

....  Apttladatttsa, 

■  in  tlio  old  Sunskrit)  >1  A  0  +  £  £ 

....  Falcasaqlitasa  (or  yam) . 

....  Anti-makhasa. 

....  Anti-alikidasa. 

....  Amitasa. 

....  (uniipin,  l):ir, trian  name  erased). 

.  Abalclmhasa. 

_  Fultratidam. 

....  Friuayasa. 

....  Mclayaqlttyastt. 

_  Tayamidasa. 

....  Zteiam  (or  Ziailcam). 

_  Ma-asa  (or  miiyusa). 

_  Mcdmiasa  (or  Mcmmasa). 

....  Filasimsa  (or  1‘lijtrsimm. 


Then  follow  a  class  of  coins  in  which  tho  names  aro  eithor  quite 
different  on  either  side,  or  tho  Greek  is  intended  for  a  transcript  or 
translation  of  the  native  appellation. 

ONMJOT  (of  Vononcs) .  Spalajuirasa  (or  Balalulrasa  ?) 

2IIAATPIOT  (or  3HAATMOX .  Spalafarmasa. 

SnAAIPISOT .  Spalirishasa. 


Then  the  group  of  tho  Ferres,  or  Phraates  dynasty,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  of  which  some  new  specimens  will  be  introduced  presently — 

TNAOiEPPOT  . .  Farahetasa  mndatasa. 

rONAOfcAPOT .  Farahotasa  gandadharasa. 

*  HPONA2$EPPOT  . . .  FharatMisanadharasa  ? 


but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  all  these  are  not  in  reality  tho  same 
name,  FaraJietasa,  coupled  with  the  title  corresponding  to  3OTHP02, 
written  in  a  loose  manner. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  the  second  Hermseus  (or  perhaps  the 
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third),  having  a  Hercules  for  reverse,  commences  another  series  of  native 
names,  forming  what  we  haye  designated  the  Kadphises  or  Kadaphes 
group.  After  the  change  from  epmaiot  on  the  obverse,  to  KAA'MZOT, 
we  have  still  precisely  the  same  reverse  as  before,  and  it  is  preserved 
through  a  numerous  series; — the  title  of  mahlraja  is  not  to  be  found, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  where  to  commence  either  the  Greek  reading 
kdsdvaq  kaa«zdv  xaPcwoD,  of  the  Bactrian,  which  may  be  transcribed. 
dhttma  .  .  rata  Knjulakosa  sabcishakha  (? )  Kadaphasa  : — in  this  reading,  if 
we  can  make  out  nothing  else,  there  are  at  the  least-two  names,  Kosoula 
(also  written  Ko%ulo  and  Kozola),  and  JTadphms  (also  written  Kadaphse 
and  Kadphises),  accounted  for.  The  distinctions  on  the  small  coin  of 
kopanot  zAeor  kaateo  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  make  out  for  want  of 
further  samples. 

Connected  with  the  same  family  we  then  come  to  the  long  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  Mokadphises  coins,  which  may  be  read  by  comparison  of  a 
great  many  examples  : — ■ 

Mahdrafasa  rajadMrajasa  sabatmeha  ihaeha  mahiharasa  dhi  mahadphi^asa,  nandata. 

‘  Of  the  great  sovereign,  the  king  of  kings,  hoth  here  and  everywhere  seizing  the 
earth,  etc.,  Mokadphises,  the  saviour  f  ’ 

I  do  not  insist  upon  any  of  these  epithets,  salatra  maMdharasa,  for 
in  fact  they  vary  in  every  specimen.  The  dhi  also  looks  in  many  coins 
more  like  dim,  quasi  dhuma  Kadphisasa.  On  some  the  reading  is  rather 
sabalasa,  smiratasa  mdhiehhitasa  JTfYf%cE  sovereign  ?).  On  some  gold 
coins,  again,  the  name  more  resembles  vmahima  Kadphisasa,  agreeing 
with  the  Greek  oohmo  kaamchc. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  my  theory  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet  to  the 
inscriptions  on  the  cylinders  and  stone  slabs  extracted  from  the  topes 
at  Manikyala,  etc.,  bnt  this  is  a  task  of  much  more  serious  difficulty, 
and  one  not  to  he  done  off-hand,  as  all  the  rest  has  been !  I  must, 
therefore,  postpone  the  attempt  until  I  am  better  prepared  with  my 
lesson ;  and,  meantime,  I  will  proceed  to  desoribe  briefly  the  contents  of 

PLATE  XLIII. 

Fig.  1  is  a  small  silver  Euthydomus  in  Capt.  Buraes’  collection :  it  resembles 
exactly  the  medallions  already  published  of  the  same  prince.  "Weight,  62  grs.  See 
.  pi.  xxv.,  vol.  iv.,  fig.  1,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’ 

Fig.  2  is  a  hemidrachma  of  Demetrius  also  belonging  to  Captain  Bnmes.  See 
one  figured  &om  General  Ventura’s  collection,  pi.  xiii.,  fig.  2. 

Fig.  3,  a  silver  coin  of  Antialcidas,  presented  to  me  by  General  Ventura.  Execu¬ 
tion  very  good.  Weight  10^  grains. 

Obverse  BAXIAEUX  nikh<s>OPOT  ANTIAAKIaOT.  Head  of  the  king  with 
a  flat  helmet  shaped  like  a  cooked  hat : — ohlamys  on  the  shoulders,  and  diadem  seen 
under  the  hat. 

Reverse  : — Bactrian  legend,  Mahdrajasa  jayadharasa  AntiaHkidasa.  Jupiter 
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seated  holding  a  small  figure  of  -victory at  his  feet  to  tho  right,  tlio  forepart  of  a 
small  elephant  -with  trunk  olevated.  Monogram  on  tlio  loft  composed  of  P  and  -*j '. 

Fig.  4,  a  similar  drachma  of  Lysias,  belonging  to  General  Ventura :  unique. 

Obverse  : — BA2IAE02  ANIKHTOT  AT2IOT.  Hoad  of  tho  king,  with  tho 
Damatrins  helmet,  shaped  like  an  elephant’s  head. 

Reverse  Baotrian  legend,  Maluirqjasa  apavihatasa  Zisiam.  (Tho  copper 
square  pieces  have  Zidhasa).  Hercules  naked  standing,  with  club  and  lionsldn,  as 
on  the  coins  of  Demetrius. 

Figs.  G,  6.  Two  varieties  of  Menander,  not  yet  depicted  in.  the  journal,  given  to 
me  by  General  Von  turn,  who  has  many  of  a  similar  natuvo.  In  one  tho  prince  wears 
a  handsome  holmot,  in  tho  other  lie  has  tlio  simple  iliadom.  Tho  rovorso  of  both 
agrees  with  tho  one  engraved  in  pi.  xiv.,  fig.  1,  except  that  Minerva  looks  in  tho 
contrary  direotiou. 

Hr.Lioox.ns,  Kino  op  Bactma. 

Fig.  7:  The  first  coin  of  Holioolos  which  I  hnvo  yet  scon  in  India.  It  belongs 
to  General  Ventura.  A  square  eoppor  or  bronzo  piooo  in  excellent  preservation. 

OnvEESE BA2IAEX1S  AIKAIOT  HAI0KAE0T2.  Diadom’d  head  of  the  ‘just 
.  king,  Holioolos,'  somewhat  similar  in  features  to  Euoratidos. 

Reverse  .  Baotrian  legend,  Mithnrajasa  dhamihlsa  lZcliyaMayasn  : !  an  elephant 
equipped  with  liowdali  and  trappings  walking  to  tho  right ;  monogram  2. 

Fig.  8.  A  loss  perfect  coin  of  tlio  Bamo  king  presented  by  tlio  General  to  myself. 

In  lion  of  tho  head  of  Heliooles,  tho  obverse  hoars  an  elephant,  naked,  walking  to 
the  left,  Greek  logend  as  above.  Tho  reverse  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  hero  to  retract  my  former  doubts  of  tho 
existence  of  a  Heliooles  in  the  Baotrian  dynasty,  sineo  tlioy  have  long 
been  removed  by  the  account  of  tho  Bilvcr  medals  in  Branco.  Wo  liavo 
as  yet  seen  none  but  these  two  copper  specimens  in  India,  hut  tho  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  both  silver  and  copper  might  ho  found  in  Baetria  proper, 
to  the  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  or  Imaus. 

An  opinion  has  been  started  by  Mionnet,  in  opposition  to  many 
European  numismatists,  that  Heliooles  was  no  other  than  Euoratidos 
the  second,  the  parricide.  The  surname  of  aikaios,  so  unsuitable  to 
such  a  character,  he  supposes  given  through  fear  or  adulation,  which 
I  agree  with  M.  R.  Roohette  in  thinking  too  groat  an.  anomaly  to 
be  allowable ;  hut  without  seeking  to  account  for  this  staggering  cir¬ 
cumstance,  we  can  now  help  M.  Mionnet  to  a  very  powerful  argument 
in  his  favour  from  the  unique  coin  of  Dr.  Lord  described  in  a  former 
part  of  this  paper,  which  proves  that  Euoratidos’  father  was  a  Heliooles ; 
and  we  know  that  it  was  common  to  call  an  eldest  son  by  his  grand- 

1  N.B.  The  etching  of  this  coin  is  a  total  failure:  tho  plate  was  laid  by  for 
several  months  and  the  acid  would  then  barely  touch  it.  In  retracing  it,  tlm  native 
engraver  has  quite  wanderod  from  my  original,  and  I  percoivo  it  too  into  for 
alteration  on  more  than  half  the  edition  of  tho  plate. 

3  The  ante-penultimate  letter  might  be  bettor  road  Srit,  or  Sri:  wlueh  would  give 
a  Sanskrit  version  of  the  name, — Iti-lyasriywya, '  having  a  sun-like  prosperity.’ 
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father’s  name,  as  is,  indeed,  universally  the  custom  to  the  present  day 
both  in  Eastern  and  'Western  countries. 

Fig.  9.  I  have  introduced  this  duplicate  of  the  single  mutilated  coin  depicted 
in  fig.  8,  pi.  xv.,  among  the  then  doubtful  group,  because  [General  Yentura’s  present 
specimen  exhibits  the  name  in  the  Bactrian,  'Pa?  ayasa,  and  thus  proves  it  to  belong 
to  the  abundant  series  of  AZES’  coins. 

Fig.  10  is  a  square  copper  coin  of  Lysias  kindly  added  to  my  cabinet  by  General 
Ventura. 

It  is  in  better  preservation  than  any  before  published. 

Obverse:— BA2IAEG2  ANIKHTOT  AT2IOT.  Head  of  Lysias,  with  diadem. 
Mionnet  says  of  a  similar  coin,  ‘repr&entd  en  Horcule,  la  massue  sur  l’epaule 
gauche’ — hut  I  do  not  perceive  these  characteristics  very  distinctly. 

Reverse  Bactrian  legend,  Makdriyam  apamhatasa  lisilcasa,  ‘of  the  uhoon- 
quered  king  LUilea.’ 

I  perceive  that  both  Mionnet  and  M.  Raoul  Rochette  give  to  Lysias 
the  square  coins  of  Spalyrics  or  Spalurmes ;  though  there  is  no  resem¬ 
blance  whatever  between  them.  M.  Raoul  Rochette  writes  in  the 
‘Journal  des  Savants,’  Mars,  1836,  p.  136  : — 

‘  Cette  antre  medaille  de  Lysias  diff&re  sons  tous  les  rapports  de  cclles  qne  nous 
possddions  dejtt  du  memo  prince :  ello  cst  restSc  ineonnue,1  h  tous  les  savants  et 
voyageurs  Anglais  qui,  depuis  plusienrs  amides  se  sont  appliques  avec  un  z&e  si 
louable  a  rccueillir  ces  prdcieux  monuments  de  la  civilization  Grecque  enfouis  dans  le 
sol.de  l’lnde :  et  l’exemplaire  que  nous  devons  &  M.  le  gdnorol  Allard,  et  que  je 
public,  est  encore  unique.  La  fabrique,  qui  rcssemble  h  celle  de  la  medaille  du  roi 
anonyme,  que  j’ai  fait  connaitre,2  accuse  sensiblement  une  epoque  de  decadence, 
d’accord  avec  la  forme  carrde  du  c  et  de  1’  □  qui  commencent  k  parattro  sur  la 
monnaie  des  Arsacides,  a  partir  de  Phraate  III.  a  une  bpoquo  qui  doit  s’fioigner  bien 
peu  de  1’  age  de  notre  Lysias.  On  pourrait  voir  un  autre  rapport  entre  cette 
monnaie  Bactrienne  et  les  mddailles  du  mbme  prince  Arsaclde,  dans  le  titre  de  juste, 

AIKAIOT,  qni  se  lit  habituellement  sur  les  mSdailles  de  Phraate  III . mais 

ce  qui  constitue  ici  la  particularity  la  plus  remarquable  et  la  plus  neuve,  e’est  la 
qualification  d’  Adelphe,  AAEAOOT,  affeotee  par  Lysias,  &c.” 

When  the  mistake  of  attributing  this  coin  to  the  wrong  person  is 
corrected,  it  is  curious  how  perfectly  the  observations  of  the  Jearned 
antiquarian  of  Paris  confirm  the  conjecture  to  which  I  have  been  led 
by  the  deciphering  of  the  Bactrian  legend : — the  coin  is  that  of  the 
‘son  of  a  king  Spalahara  or  Balakara ; ’  in  bearing  the  effigy  of 
Hercules  it  agrees  with  the  corrupted  coins  of  Hermseus  II.  and  others 

1  The  drawing  of  the  veiy  coin  described  by  M.  R.  R..was  published  by  myself 
in  June,  1835,  but  I  did  not  deem  the  name  legible,  nor  has  it  proved  so  at  Paris, 
by  their  making  Lysiou  out  of  Spalnrmou.  I  stated  my  reason  for  not  publishing 
earlier  to  ho,  that  I  might  not  forestal  the  ‘  As.  Soc.  of  Paris’  in  describing  General 
Yentura’s  splendid  collection. 

2  It  is  not  obvious  in  what  this  great  resemblance  consists one  coin  is  square, 
the  other  round: — one  has  a  Greek  legend  only;  the  other  a  bilingual  one — the 
equestrian  figure  is  the  obverse  in  one,  the  reverse  in  the  other.  The  anonymous 
coin  was  first  published  in  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches’  in  1831,  and  in  the  Journal  for 
1833  and  1834. 
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of  the  Phfcrres  or  Phrahetasa  (Pliraatea  ?)  typo,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  one  family.  M.  E.  E.  agrees  with  our  discoverer  Masson  in  locating 
them  in  an  Indo-Greok  dynasty  at  Nysa,  or  near  Jelalabad,  where 
their  coins  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

I  have  introduced  an  engraving  of  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  this 
coin  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Trovclyan,  who  got  it^from  Mohan  Lai,  as 
fig.  3  of  pi.  xlii. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  , name  of  Yonnnos  is  not  found  on 
the  Bactrian  side  of  liis  coins,  but  a  totally  different  word,  'p'lXH'h 
Balaharasa  as  I  road  it,  or  perhaps  Baldharam  the  patron 

of  champions,  a  term  noarly  equivalent  to  ‘  Satrap.’  N  ow  on  all  the 
coins  of  Spalyries  (or  Spalurmcs)  hithorto  found,  tlio  initial  letter  has 
been  unfortunately  cut  off ;  but  tlio  throe  next  are  lahdra,  the  same  as 
above,  wanting  only  the  final  genitive  inflection  :  the  next  letters  may 
be  read  pidasa,  for  '  of  the  son.’  Putting  the  whole  together 

we  have  (h  Ba)  Idhm-aputasa  clhamilcasa  Balafammasa,  ‘  of  Balafarama 
(either  for  Balaparama,  or  whoso  strength  is  Ms  armour)  tho 

just,  the  son  of  Balalmra.’  Therefore,  as  he  was  brother  of  the  eotom- 
porary  of  Yononcs,  ‘the  thon  king’  must  also  have  been  a  son  of  tlio 
same  person:  and  we  should  expect  to  find  another  coin  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  typo  struck  by  him.  These  conditions  arc  satisfactorily 
combined  in  the  rude  squaro  coin  of  Spidirisos,  depicted  in  pi.  xv. 
and  pi,  xxviii.,  fig.  7.  Ho  has  tho  same  flowing  mantle  from  tho 
shoulders,  the  sceptre  of  royalty,  and  his  native  name  appears  to  be 
Balirishasa :  thus  the  father's  native  name  is  Bululuira ;  the  oldest 
son’s  Balirisha,  and  the  second  son’s  Bnlavarma,  and  tho  copper  money 
of  the  whole  triad  is  distinguished  for  its  exceeding  rudeness  no  less 
than  its  conformability  of  typo  !  Tho  silver  money  of  Spalurmcs  and 
Spalirises  has  not  yet  been  found,  or  we  might  probably  find  that  it 
maintahjed  the  name  of  Yonones,  the  Parthian  king,  or  his  successor, 
on  the  obverse. 

The  style  of  these  three  names  commencing  with  Bala, — and  the 
title  in  particular  of  the  first,  Balahara, — call  to  mind  tho  Bulhara 
dynasty  of  north-western  India,  of  which  tho  epoch  cannot  be  said  to 
be  yet  well  defined.  One  of  the  earliest  foreign  authorities,  tlio  his¬ 
torian  Masoudi,  who*wrote  in  947  A.n.,  says : — ‘  Tho  dynasty  of  Plioor, 
who  was  overcome  by  Alexander,  (had)  lasted  140  years :  then  eamo 
that  of  Dabschelim,  which  lasted  120  years :  that  of  Yalitli  was  next, 
and  lasted  80  years,  some  say  130.  *  Tho  next  dynasty  was  that  of 
Couros:  it  lasted  120  years.  Then  the  Indians  divided  and  formed 
several  kingdoms ;  there  was  a  king  in  the  country  of  Sind ;  one  at 
Kanauj;  another  in  Kashmir;  and  a  fourth  in  the  city  of  Mankir 
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(Minnagara  ?)  called  also  the  great  Houza,  and  the  prince  who  reigned 
there  had  the  title  of  Balhara.’ 1 

120  +  80  +  120  =  320  years,  estimated  from  Alexander’s  fame, 
brings  us  to  b.o.  3,  or,  allowing  a  few  more  years1  to  Porus,  say  10  or 
20  a.d.  How,  the  reign  of  Yonones  I.  as  king  of  Parthia  is  dated  by 
Yaillant  from  a.d.  6  to  a.d.  20,  so  that  the  accordance  of  time  is  here 
perfect,"  and  we  nee“  seek  no  other  explanation  of  the  paramount 
Persian  sovereign’s  name  and  effigy  on  one  side,  while  the  other 
modestly  bore  that  of  his  tributary,  because  we  have  witnessed  the 
same  in  the  Satrap  coins  of  Suilshtra.  The  native  kings  were  appa¬ 
rently  allowed  to  have  the  copper  coin  to  themselves.  The  religion 
here,  however,  is  polytheistic,  the  effigy  that  of  Hercules  or  Baladeva. 

Without  insisting  upon  their  being  the  same  person,  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  that  the  name  of  Balarishi  is  found  as  one  of  four  brothers 
by  different  mothers,  who  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Indian  fable. 
Ealarishi,  Yikramarka,  Bali,  and  Bkartrihari ;  the  second  of  these  is 
the  celebrated  Yikramaditya,  whose  reign  falls  56  years  before  Christ, 
and  he  was  the  son  of  one  Gandha-rupa,  or,  as  the  fable  has  it,  of  a 
gandharva,  in  the  mortal  disguise  of  an  ass.  Wilford  interprets  the 
tale  by  making  Vikram&ditya  the  son  of  Bahrain  Gor  of  Persia  by  an 
Indian  princess,  and,  to  account  for  the  anachronism  of  400  years,  is 
forced  to  imagine  there  were  several  kings  of  the  same  name, — which 
would  be  likely  enough  if  he  admitted  (as  seems  certain  from  our  coins) 
that  Yikramdditya  is  a  mere  title.  We  shall  presently  allude  again  to 
this  circumstance. 

Fig.  11.  From  General  Ventura's  collection.  A  more  perfect  specimen  of  a 
hitherto  illegible  coin.  It  is  now  seen  to  belong  to  Mayes. 

Obverse  BA2IAEU2  BA2IAEUN  METAAOT  MATOT.  Front  figure  of  the 
king  seated  on  a  chair  or  throne,  a  shawl  (?)  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  club  or  knotted 
sceptre  in  his  light  hand  like  that  given  to  Mokadphises. 

Reverse  Much  worn  and  indistinct,  a  female  holding  some  object  like  a  scarf 
with  both  hands,  and  having  a  flowing  robe  behind,  like  that  of  the  Vonones  group. 
Baotrian  legend,  nijadhirtyasa  muhatasa  maasa,  and  on  the  field  used  nume¬ 
rically  (?) 

The  discovery  of  this  rare  specimen,  only  the  third  known  of  the 
prince  whose  name  it  bears,2  will  he  highly  gratifying  to  the  numisma¬ 
tists  of  Paris.  It  will,  in  the  first  place,  remove  the  doubt  entertained 
by  M.  Raoul  Rochette  himself  whether  the  un-Greek  appellation 
Mayes  might  not  he  used  for  Mao,  ‘  the  moon,’  as  a  divinity  and  not  as 
a  king ;  or  whether,  united  to  the  title  basiaets,  the  compound  may 

1  'Wilford’s  Essay,  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’  ix.,  181. 

3  I  have  just  received  another  Mayes  of  different  type  from  Capt.  Burnes  too  late 
for  insertion  here. — J.P. 
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not  “be  equivalent  to  the  name  of  Apollodotus  :  ‘  cc  n’est  la,  du  reste, 
qu’une  conjecture  que  je  soumcts  avcc  beaucoup  dc  defiance,  aux 
lumieres  de  nos  philologuos  indianistes,  desquols  souls  il  est  permis 
d’esperer  la  solution  de  ce  curicux  problemo.’ 

The  problem  is  now  solved  so  far-  that  wo  find  him  an  earthly  sove¬ 
reign  with  similar  titles  to  those  of  Axes, — and  that  ho  is  not  Apollo¬ 
dotus  !  The  native  name,  composed  of  three  rnters,  I  should  havo 
formerly  read  mao,  hut  on  the  new,  mul  I  think  correct,  system  now 
adopted,  it  must  ho  read  M<i,-tnn  or  Mayusa,  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
Greek,  or  by  tho  Greek  to  it,  ns  the  rolativo  alphabets  would  allow. 
Of  the  name  itself,  I  am  inclined  to  identify  it  uoither  with  Main,  tho 
mother  of  Mercury  (though  the  caducous  favors  this  idea-,  and  the 
Indian  Maya  is  also  tho  mother  of  Buddha),  nor  with  Mao,  as  hums,' — 
though  Chandra  is  a  common  name  enough, — but  rather  with  Maya 
the  son  of  Kuvera,  the  god  of  riches  (whose  name  also  is 
frequently  adopted  by  princes), 1  and  it  may  havo  been  borne  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  or  successor  of  Apollodotus,  who  swayed  tho  sceptro  but  a 
short  period  in  some  part  of  the  Panjab,  if  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
them  of  the  same  ago. 

rmi.OXTlNES. 

Tig.  12.  A  square  copper  coin  in  most  respects  agreeing  with  the  former  one,  also 
of  General  Ventura’s  collection,  lmt  having  apparently  a  ditferoueo  in  tlui  orthography 
of  tho  Baetrian  liamo,  On  comparing  th*  drawing  of  the  silver  Thiloxenes  in  tho 
1  Journal  ties  Savana,’  with  tho  rapid  sketch  I  had  taken  of  tlio  same  coin  while  in 
Calcutta,  I  poreoivo  that  I  road  tho  namo  and  title  wrong ;  which  is  my  reason  for 
inserting  this  bettor  preserved  coin  : — tho  legend  is  elenrly  mithurtijivm  iipaviJiutnm 
plyurinasa  (or  Phildsinam).  On  tho  silver  coin  the  epithet  is  aptwihasam  (quusi 
n°t to  laughed  at !  but  I  think  tho  s  must  ho  a  blunder. 

M.  Kaoul  Kochette  judges  from,  the  military  aspect  of  Philoxonos 
that  he  was  a  satrap  placed  with  a  regal  title  on  tho  north  frontier  of 
the  Baetrian  kingdom  when  threatened  by  tho  Scythians ;  but  tho 
circumstance  of  none  of  his  coins  having  been  found  by  Masson  in  tho 
upper  field,  while  several  have  come  to  light  in  the  Punjab,  would  tend 
to  contradict  this  hypothesis,  as  much  as  the  Ceres  Carpophore,  or 
abundance  personified,  and  humped  bull  of  his  copper  coin.  This 
learned  critic  does  not  allow  that  the  brahmany  bull  has  any  reference 
to*  India,  because  it  is  seen  on  the  Seleucidan  coins  ;  but  in  tho  only 
specimen  I  have  in  my  cabinet  of  a  Seloucus  with  a  hull  rovcrac,  tlio 
animal  is  altogether  of  the  European  breed. 

1  See  notes  on  the  Allahhbhd  inscription,  Nov.  1837,  p.  972 — PaMca  Vgrasena, 
devartishtraia.  Kuvera.  As  the  Tartkian  kings  wero  styled  devajanita,  this  country  of 
the  devas  may  have  keen  in  the  north,  as  was  indeed  the  fabulous  country  of  Kuvera, 
the  god-king. 
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Coins  or  the  Azes  Geottp. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  ere  we  sball  be  able  to  clear  tbe 
history  of  this  numerous  and  interesting  series  of  coins.  Every  day 
new  types  and  varieties  spring  up,  generally  of  tinned  copper  or  bronze. 

Fig.  13  is  a  specimen  in  good  relief  lately  sent  down  to  me  by  General  Allard ; 
tbexe  was  another  in  tbe  .collection  sent  borne  by  General  Court  under  care  of  M. 
Meifredy,  of  which  I  was  favored  with  the  sight  of  the  drawing.  On  this  the  name 
on  the  Greek  side  was  entire,  and  thence  I  am  enabled  to  complete  my  description. 

Obverse  BACIASldC  BACIAsUJN  MsTAAOV  VNAObSPPOV,— raja  in  a  brah- 
manical  dress,  upper  part  of  the  body  naked,— on  the  head  a  turban  (?)  with  flowing 
fillets.  The  small  figure  of  victory  holding  a  chaplet  over  him  forms  the  peculiarity 
of  the  device,  of  which  there  are  yet  but  three  samples.  The  monogram,  which  was 
before  so  unintelligible  to  us,  X  now  recognise  as  a  combination  of  two  letters  of  tbe 
old  Sanskrit  alphabet,  S  and  _Lj  m  and  »-1 

Reverse  : — "Whether  tbe  figure  in  a  brabmanical  costume,  holding  a  trident  in  the 
right  hand  and  a  palm  branch  in  tbe  left,  is  Neptune,  Siva,  the  river  Indus,  or  the 
king,  I  am  not  sufficiently  initiated  in  the  art  to  determine.  No  two  reverses  seem 
to  be  exactly  alike,  though  formed  of  the  same  materials ;  the  legend  on  the  present 'in 
Baotiian  is 

Maharajasa  rajarajasa  nandatasa  jayaiharasa  (?)  Fa rhetasa. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  tbe  last  epithet,  nor  with  the 
name,  which,  however,  I  collate  with  M.  Court’s.  I  have  conceived  it 
possible,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  referred  to  Phrahates,  the  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Yonones,  or  another  of  the  same  name :  but  there  are  too 
many  uncertain  letters  in  it  to  build  theories  safely  upon.  At  any 
rate,  the  same  name  of  five  letters,  here  seen  below  file  figure  of  Siva, 
is  found  on  all  the  rude  coins  ascribed  formerly,  to  JJnaA  (now  corrected 
to)  TJndo-plwrres,  with  exception  of  the  penultimate  letter,  which  is 
there  always  formed,  like  an  /.  Fara-etua  (?),  to  which  naniatasa 
(soteros)  is  invariably  added — on  M.  Court’s  coin  this  epithet  may  he 
preferably  read  FBu  great ! 

On  the  area  are  two  Eactriau  letters,  which  might  he  profanely 
taken  for  'six  shillings’  by  an  uninitiated  handler ! 

Fig.  14.  A  variety  of  the  same  group,  in  General  Ventura’s  recent  collection.  In 
this  the  horseman  looks  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  beginning  of  tho  name 
TNAO $eppo  is  visible.  The  monogram  is  composed  of  y  and  J,, — y  mya. 

On  tho  reverse,  a  well  clad  female  holding  still  the  trident  (though  it  looks  more 
like  the  cross)  walks  to  the  left — a  Greek  and  a  Bactrian -monogram  on  either  side,  of 
complex  form :  legend  as  before,  tbe  name  below.  . 

Fig.  IS.  Another  novelty  from  General  Ventura's  store,  of  whieh  a  duplicate  has 
been  sent  to  France  by  M.  Court. 

In  all  respects  but  tbe  name  tbe  obverse  corresponds  with  tho  foregoing.  The 


1  I  may  here  note  that  fig.  14,  pi.  xxxii.,  is  also  a  coin 
letters  y  as  a  central  symbol. 


of  Farheta,  with  the 
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name  in  the  two  coins  yot  brought  to  light  of  this  species  is  quite  distinctly 
rCNAG'tAPCT,  which  is  either  another  member  of  the  family  or  a  corruption  of  the 
last. 

The  erect  front-faced  figure  on  the  reverse  is  drossed  in  the  Hindu  dhoti,  and 
extends  his  hands  over  a  new  symbol  of  gridiron  fashion— in  his  loft  hand  is  the 
trident.  This  figure  has  boon  conventionally  Rtylod  1  Siva,’  when  ho  appears  with 
his  bull  on  the  Indo-Scythic  coins.  The  native  name  is  as  before,  Famhetaxa,  with 
the  addition  of  mtarlharasa,  ‘  the  bearer  of  something  not  very  intelligible,  unless  wo 
make  the  first  syllablo  AH  jaya ,  1  victory.’ 

Referring  to  the  observations  in  a  preceding  page  about  the  brothers 
of  Yilcramuditya,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  that  in  Gondopliarcs  wo 
might  almost  recognize  the  father  of  Yikramuditya  himself;  for  in  ilio 
word  Gondo-phares  wo  havo  a  signification  not  very  ronioto  from 
Gandha-rupa;  <fiapo$  being  pallium,  vestis  exterior, ^ — tlio  compound 
may  mean  ‘  having  a  cloak  made  of  the  sldn  of  tlio  gandha,  gonda,  gor, 
or  wild  ass.’  'Whence  may  havo  originated  tlio  fahle  of  tlio  Parthian 
king  doomed  to  assume  tlio  guise  of  an  ass  during  tlio  day. 

These  are  speculations  cortainly  much  in  the  Wilford  strain,  but 
the  curious  coincidence  in  so  many  names  is  enough  to  load  even 
a  matter  of  fact  man  aside  from  tlio  justifiable  deductions  of  sober 
reason. 

Tig;  16,  like  tho  last,  adds  a  now  nemo  to  the  llnetriau  list.  The  coin,  a  thiok 
copper  pioce  in  tolerable  preservation,  was  sent  down  to  mo  by  General  Allard  a 
short  time  ago ;  it  is  as  yot,  I  believe,  unique. 

Obvebse  : — (£Sain\«wj  fiaatXnuv  fieya\ou)  ABArASov — ‘  of  the  great  king  of 
kings,  Abagases:’  there  may,  porliaps,  bo  another  letter  baforo  tho  A.  Tho  king, 
known  by  tbo  flowing  Allots  of  his  diadem,  seems  dressed  in  a  petticoat,  rfija  fashion 
—and  ho  sits  sidoways  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  looking  to  tho  right. 
Monogram  as  boforo,  but  with  tho  Bactrian  letter  9  beneath  it. 

Reverse  The  same  royal  personage  (by  tho  fillets)  ns  if  performing  the  func¬ 
tions  of  high  priest.  Tho  dress  is  so  precisely  Indian,  that  I  feul  disappointed  in  not 
finding  a  regular  Sanskrit  name  -below ;  nor  can  I  prodneo  much  of  accordance 
between  the  Bactrian  and  Greek  names— the  letters  are  abukhafasa.  On  tho  field 
are  various  insulated  alphabetic  symbols, — Bactrian  and  Greek,  and,  under  tho  latter, 
one  which  looks  like  a  modern  Nfigari  n,  «f,  but  is  more  probably  a  Bactrian  letter. 

The  last  figuro  in  tho  plato  (from  General  Ventura's  store)  is  a  duplicate  of  tho 
Azcs  coin  published  as  fig.  22  of  pi.  xvii.  Botwccn  the  two  one  important  fact  is 
established,  namely,  that  at  this  period  of  tho  Azos  dynasty  tho  uso  of  the  Greek  was 
entirely  lost,  while  the  nativo  character  was  writton  with  groator  correctness  in  tho 
same  or  rather  the  invorso  ratio.  Tho  Greek  legend  is  a  mero  jumblo  of  lottors, 
but  the  Bactrian  readB  continuously — 

Maharajasa  malmtasa  iHumtikasa  rttfatirajasa  Ayasa, 

‘  Of  tho  great  king,  tho  mighty;  tho  just,  tho  king  of  kings,  Azes.’ 

Tho  figure  of  Abundance  with  her  cornucopia  has  a  compound  symbol  on  tho  left, 
which  might  he  read  Sri,  her  Indian  name;  and  on  tho  right  the  two  letters  >,  % 
Mia  and  dha,  used  numerically.  (?)  ■  f 
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The  perfect  Greek  medals  of  Baetria  proper,  however  beautiful  as 
works  of  art,  ought  not  to  turn  away  our  attention,  from  these  cor¬ 
rupted  or  'barbarous’  specimens  which  mark  the  decadence  of  Greek 
dominion  and  Greek  skill.  These  are  the  most  precious  to  the  student 
of  Indian  history :  through  their  native  legend  he  may  yet  hope  to 
throw  light  on  the  obscure  age  of  Yikramaditya,  and  the  Scythian 
successors  of  the  Greeks  on  the  north  of  India.  Hitherto  these  classes 
of  rude  coins,  though  very  numerous,  have  been  much  disregarded,  and 
on  that  account  I  now  invite  attention  to  them,  and  promise  to  return 
to  the  task  myself  when  I  have  fresh  materials  collected  and  arranged ; 
my  text  being,  ‘  those  coins  pn  which  the  native  and  Greek  legends 
differ,  or  record  different  names.’ 


[  Following  ont  the  plan  I  have  adopted  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions,  of  combining  the  snbstance  of  Prmsep’s  discoveries  with  a 
general  outline  of  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge  of  the 
various  subjects  embraced  under  each  heading,  I  subjoin — 

1st.  A  revised  plate  (xi.),  and  a  cursory  letter-press  review 
of  the  Bactrian  alphabet,  as  elucidated  by  the  latest  available 
evidence,  and  illustrated  by  a  valuable  comparative  table  of 
the  transitions  of  the  early  Semitic  Alphabets,  furnished  me  by 
M.  le  Due  de  Luynes  (pis.  xi.®  xi.6). 

2nd.  A  brief  introductory  notice  of  the  Arian  nomenclature, 
and  the  parallel  transcription  and  translation  of  the  Greek 
names  and  titles  occurring  on  the  coins. 

3rd.  An  abstract  of  the  leading  theories  for  the  epochal 
and  serial  distribution  of  the  list  of  monarchs  adopted  severally 
by  the  authors  who  have  specially  dovoted  themselves  to  the 
study  so  effectively  inaugurated  by  Prinsep. 

4th,  and  finally,  I  annex  an  outline  hut  numerically  com¬ 
prehensive  catalogue  of  all  the  Bactrian  coins  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  together  with  references  to  the 
various  publications  wherein  the  more  important  pieces  may 
chance  to  have  been  figured  and  described  at  large;  further, 
to  improve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general  series,  I  have  added 
such  examples  as  I  felt  myself  justified  in  citing  from  Major 
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Curniingham’s  inedited  plates ; 1  and,  to  complete  the  typical 
details,  I  have  compiled  from  the  coins  themselves  a  table  of 
mint  monograms  (pis.  xi.®1  xi.d),  which  I  trust  will  be  found  to 
afford  a  full  and  exact  summary  of  these  important  records. 

I. — .REVIEW  OF  THE  BACTRIAN  ALPHABET. 

Whatever  of  modifications  or  discrepancies  of  form  may  be 
apparent  in  the  Bactrian  character,  as  opposed  to  tho  Semitic 
alphabets  of  tho  West  of  parallel  date,  thoro  can  bo  but  ono 
conclusion  as  to  their  joint  derivation  from  a  single  parent 
stem.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  tho  Phoenician  and 
its  cognate  ramifications  curtailed  and  yet  complicated  into  the 
crude  signs  of  their  own  system  the  more  copious  and  advanced 
alphabetical  series  of  the  East.  Indeed,  there  is  internal ' 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  the  process  of  simplification  of 
certain  characters  by  the  latter  can  bo  traced  and  detected  in 
the  mere  mechanical  configurations  alone,  and  otherwise  most  of 
the  changes  and  adaptations  of  tho  Arian  scheme  can  bo  explained 
and  accounted  for  by  the  doublo  action  of  tho  needful  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  letters,  and  the  effect  of  contact  with  tho 
independently  perfected  alphabet  of  India  proper. 

The  proofs  of  the  common  origin  of  the  two  styles  of 
writing  are  to  he  found  in  tho  direction  followed  by  both — 
from  right  to  left, — in  tho  leading  idea  of  tho  construction  of 
the  majority  of  the  characters  of  either,  and,  more  definitively, 
in  the  approximation  and  close  unity,  in  each  series  of  the 
several  forms  of  i,  “j  [ h]  ,  *1,  and  -|. 

1  [It  is  perhaps  necessary  for  me  to  explain  more  distinctly  tho  rosorvo  I  feel 
called  upon  to  exercise  in  this  regard.  Major  Cunningham,  some  years  ago,  pre¬ 
pared  and  printed  off  a  scries  of  eighteen  plates  of  Bactrian  coins,  dosiguodfor  tho 
ultimate  illustration  of  his  long  contemplated  work  on  ‘  The  Successors  of  Alexander 
in  the  East.’  These  lithographs  were  moBt  obligingly  communicated  to  myself,  and 
others  interested  in  cognate  studies  in  anticipation  of  tho  duo  order  of  publication. 
They  contain  facsimiles  of  many  important  coins  that  I  should  havo  boon  glad  to 
have  cited  to  improve  the  series  now  given,  hut  as  I  trust  the  author  will  shortly  bo 
enabled  to  mate  public  his  elaborated  memoir,  I  ordinarily  abstain  from  antici- 
•pating  the  novelties  ha  has  delineated,  oven  under  tho  full  acknowledgment  appended 
on  the  rare  occasions  that  I  have  quoted  from  this  source.] 
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In  regard  to  the  date  of  the  elaboration  of  the  improved 
system,  it  -would  be  vain  to  speculate  with  any  pretension  to 
accuracy ;  but  it  may  be  safe  to  say,  while  adverting  to  the 
internal  fixity  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  and  the  very  remote 
period  at  which  it  can  be  shewn  to  have  been  in  free  use,1 
as  well  as  to  the  material  progress  achieved  up  to  that  date, 
that  the  Bactrians  must  have  separated  and  organized  their 
system  at  an  era  considerably  antecedent  to  b.c.  250, 2  which  is 
the  earliest  epoch  at  which  any  example  of  their  epigraphy  can 
at  present  be  quoted. 

Symptoms  of  such  an  independent  advance  may  be  tested  in 
the  fact,  that  at  the  period  in  question,  many  of  those  letters 
of  purely  Semitic  formation,  which  were  retained  comparatively 
intact  as  representatives  of  identical  phonetic  values,  are  found 
to  exhibit  a  far  more  striking  approximation  towards  the  ulti¬ 
mately  accepted  forms  of  the  modern  alphabet  than  their 
correspondent  characters  of  the  "Western  system  in  use  under 
the  Seleueicke. 


1  [For  instance,  its  haring  formed  the  model  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  itself 
is  admitted  to  have  been  employed  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  b.o.  Mure,  ‘Hist. 
Greek  Lit.,’  iii.,  jrp.  403,  424,  430,  456.  M.  E.  Renan  considers  that  there  is  evidence 
authorizing  the  induction  that  the  Hebrews  wrote  in  the  ‘  pbgnico-babylonien’ 
alphabet  at  the  time  of  the  coming  out  of  Egypt.  ‘Histoire  Generate  des  Longues 
Semitiqucs,’  p.  108.  Paris,  1S55.] 

3  [I  am  not  able  to  discover  upon  what  precise  authority  M.  Renan  extends  the 
spread  of  Semitism  to  Bactria  at  the  period  indicated  in  the  subjoined  extract,  but 
I  conclude  he  associates  it  in  some  way  with  the  accession  of  ‘la  dynastio  (d’origine 
arienne)  qui  dleva  h  un  si  haut  degre,  au  viile  siede,  la  puissance  de  Ninive,’  and.  the 
subsequent  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon: — ‘Un  fait  beaucoup  plus 
important  que  tons  eeux  qui  viennent  d’Stre  cit6s_,  est  la  transmission  qui  se  fit,  vers 
le  viiie  sidcle  avant  notre  bre,  de  l'alphabet  sdmitique  k  tous  les  jfeuples  du  mondo 
anoien,  par  Taction  combinee  de  la  Phdnicie  et  de  Babylone.  Seme  sur  toutes  les 
cOtes  de  la  MSditerrande  jusqu’en  Espagne,a  porte  vers  le  Midi  jusqu’au  fond  de 
l’E'thiopie,  gagnant  vers  l’Orient  jusqu’au  Pendjab,”  l’alphabet  semitique  fut 
adopte  spohtanement  par  tous  les  peuples  qui  le  connuvent;’  p.  196,  .‘Hist.  Gen.’] 


a  L’alphabet  pli&iicien  6ta.it  deveuu,  sous  diverses  formes,  l’alphabet  commun 
de  tous  les  peuples  mediterraneens,  avant  d’dtre  remplacd  par  l’alphabet  grec  et 
par  l’alphabet  latin,  c’est-a-dire  par  deux  transformations  de  lui-meme.  Bans  le 
monument  do  Teos,  ddjd  cite,  l’expression  rb  Qomidi'ttt  (s,  e.  ypdn/Mra)  designe  le 
texte  mfime  de  l’iuscriptioa. 

11  L’alpbabet  zend  parait  se  rattaoher  aux  alphabets  arameens.  Quant  an  ddva- 
nfigari,  son  origins  .semitique  est  restee  tres-douteuse,  malgre  les  efforts  de  M, 
Lopsius  pour  l’etablir. 
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Tracing  more  closely  the  internal  constitution  of  this  adap¬ 
tive  alphabet,  we  have  to  allow — (1)  for  the  creation  of  nearly 
double  the  number  of  letters  previously  existing  in  any  known 
Semitic  series,  incident  to  the  linguistic  demands  of  a  more 
exact  language ;  (2)  for  a  hitherto- unheoded .  discrimination 
between  consonants  and  vowels ;  and  lastly,  for  that  strange 
anomaly  in  Semitic  writing,  the  introduction  of  the  medial 
vowels  in  the  body  of,  or  attached  to,  the  covering  consonant, 
which  was  calculated  so  seriously  to  afiect  the  normal  form  of 
the  latter. 

With  these  ample  materials  for  comparisons  and  inductive 
definitions,  it  may  be  said  that  it  should  be  easy  to  arrive  at 
the  truth ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  very  multitude 
and  conflicting  nature  of  the  possible  causes  creates,  in  itself,  a 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  ruling  one.  And  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  we  are  not  by  any  means  in  possession  of  the  wholo 
evidence  in  the  case,  but  have  to  decide  upon  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  by  three  literal  series  at  a  given  point  of  their 
several  histories,  when  each  had  already  arrived  at  advanced 
maturity. 

However,  let  the  special  instances  be  proven  or  not,  thus 
much  may  be  conceded  on  the  general  issue : — 1st,  That  in  the 
formation  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet  the  leading  tendency,  was 
to  follow  Semitic  tracings ;  2nd,  That  the  normal  types  of  the 
parent  stock  were  altered,  adapted,  and  even  devoted  to  new 
purposes,  as  occasion  required,  for  the  due  exhibition  of  the 
more  ample  and  exact  speech  they  were  now  called  on  to 
embody;  and  3rd,  That  the  pre-existing  and  indigenously-, 
matured  P&li  alphabet  of  the  South  exercised  more  or  less 
influence  in  the  ultimate  determination  of  many  of  tiro  forms, 
more  especially  in  regard  to  that  extraneous  element — the 
definition  of  the  vocalic  sounds. 

With  this  limited  preface  I  introduce  the  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  such  letters  of  the  entire  scries  as  seem  to  furnish  data 
in  support  of  the  results  above  indicated,  otherwise  avoiding  all 
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notice  of  those  characters  which  neither  illustrate  the  general 
derivative  question,  nor  present  any  difficulties  in  regard  to 
their  own  forms  and  values.1 * 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  follow  the  order  of  the  Lat  alphabet, 
as  arranged  by  Prinsep  in  his  early  engravings. 

1.  Regarding  the  value  of  the  letter  Tc  in  its  leading  lapidary  form, 
or  its  numismatic  modifications,  there  has  been  from  the  first  but  little 
question.  Some  apparent  anomalies,  however,  present  themselves  in  the 
way  of  a  ready  determination  of  the  prototype  from  whence  the  Arian 
letter  derived  its  outline.  The  normal  configuration  of  the  Semitic  a,  Caph, 
„  seems  to  have  been  devoted,  in  the  Bactrian  system,  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  articulation;3 * * * * 8  and  the  prevailing  style  of  the  Phoenician 
p,  Koph,  was  superseded  in  the  Eastern  alphabet  by  the  appropriation 
of  an  almost  identical  character  as  the  exponent  of  s.  And  yet,  amid 
the  enigmas  of  Semitic  palaeography,  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  com¬ 
munity  of  design  apparent  between  the  Bactrian  >  of  extreme  Eastern 
maturation  and  one  of  the  Aramaean  varieties  of  the  p  preserved  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt.3 

*  2.  The  hh  of  the  Bactrian  system  will  he  seen  to  have  gone  through 

a  succession  of  forms,  whether  under  its  numismatic  or  lapidary  pro- 
gressional  course :  this  is  possibly  owing  to  its  infrequent  use,  whereby 
it  retained  a  less  determinate  position  in  the  general  alphabet.  It  is 
found  on  the  coins  of — (1)  Antimac.hus ;  (2)  Arohehius;  and  (3)  Kozola 


1  [It  is  needful  that  I  should  specify  more  precisely  the  nature  of  the  materials 

whereby  I  propose  to  justify  my  inferences : — 1st,  In  regard  to  the  lapidary  charac¬ 
ters.  The  Kapurdigin  inscription  may  be  examined  in  Mr.  Norris’s  most  scrupulous 

mechanical  transcript,  copied  from  an  inked-cloth  impression  taken  from  the  rock 

itself,  and  published  in  the  ‘  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  153;  as  an  additional 
verification  of  the  facsimile,  I  have  been  able  to  consult  tho  original  calico  transfer,  in 
some  eases  available  in  duplicate,  as  well  as  Masson's  own  eye-transcript,  executed 

with  such  obvious  care  and  accuracy  on  the  spot ;  and,  finally,  advantage  has  been 
taken,  in  the  few  possible  instances,  of  the  seemingly  correct  outlines  afforded  by  an 
indifferent  Calcutta  lithograph,  des:  igned  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Laidlay,  and  purporting  to 
have  been  drawn  from  a  facsimile  by  Captain  A.  Cunningham,  copied  in  situ. — The 

Manikyfila  stone  inscription  is  engraved  in  pi.  ix.  of  this_  work,  and  the.  entire 
transcript  has  been  compared  and  tested  anew,  from  the  original — now  rectified  as 
to  its  position  on  the  walls  of  the  Bibliothfeque  Imperiale— since  my  remarks  at 
p.  125,  voh  i.,  were  printed  off.  The  Wardak  inscription,  which  may  be  classed 
with  the  monumental  rather  than  with  the  numismatic  section  of  paheography,  is 
reproduced  in  pi.  x.,  and  the  urn  itself  is  before  me  for  reference.  The  numismatic 
characters  are  necessarily  gathered  from  diverse  souicos,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
~~~ose  at  large.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  apparent  age  of  the  coins  has 

id  the  order  of  the  several  exemplars  inserted  in  the  plate  of  alphabets.] 

8  [J  or  jh,  infrA.] 

s  [See  Gesenius,  Carpentras  Inscription,  tab.  4;  and  type  table  of  Semitic 
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Kadapkes,  in  each  case  in  correspondence  with  the  Greek  x.  Its 
Kapurdigiri  outline  is  well  ascertained,  and  equally  so  is  its  valuo,  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Pali  q  =  Tg.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it 
veiy  positively  in  the  Manikyala  writing,  and  the  form  I  adopt  from 
the  Wardak  urn  is  likewise  only  conjecturally  inserted  in  virtue  of 
outline  similarities.  I  have  also  entered  in  the  plate  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  of  the  numismatic  varieties,  whoso  originals  seem  often  to 
exemplify  the  mere  crudities  of  imperfect  engraving ;  hut  tko  letter, 
as  it  appears  on  one  of  Archebius’  ooins,1  presents  a  striking  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  supplementation  of  a  small  hook,  such  as  is  used  to 
denote  the  simple  >,  which  would  almost  seem  to  indicate  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  necessity  of  some  further  means  of  discriminating 
a  character,  in  many  instances  liable  to  be  taken  for  a  t  or  an  r.  The 
precise  sound  of  the  ancient  Semitic  n  IHteth  ( Hlwth  or  Choth)  is 
not  very  well  determined ;  and  if  it  wore  not  for  the  seeming  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  design  of  the  legitimate  Phcemco-Babylonian  n  to  the 
representation  of  the  Arlan  ch,  it  might  be  possible  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  Kapnrdigiri  guttural  to  a  reduction  of  the  superfluous  lines  of 
the  Achosmenian  h,  to  which  stage  the  complicated  figure  of  olden 
days  had  already  been  brought,  and  whoso  unchanged  outline  was 
finally  accepted  by  the  Greeks  as  their  aspirate  H. 

3.  Y  =  a  ST.  This  letter,  regarding  which  some  doubt  at  first 
existed,  is  now  the  received  exponent  of  the  Bound  indicated  by  the 
characters  of  the  kindred  alphabets  set  against  it.  The  only  difficulty 
connected  with  it  consists  #n  the  question  which  necessarily  arises  as 
to  what  effect  the  horizontal  foot-stroke,  occasionally  supplemented  to 
its  radical  form,  in  common  with  those  of  the  q  j  and  *q  t,  may  chance 
to  have  upon  its  ordinary  phonetic  value.  The  Kapurdigiri  In¬ 
scription,  with  a  single  doubtful  exception,1  leaves  the  original 
letter  unadded  to,  and  the  Manikyala  stone  alike  abstains  from  the 
augmentation.  The  Steatite  urn  (pi.  vi.)  seems  to  insert  the  stroke 
in  the  one  case  in  the  word  Y|*|erM  and  to  omit  it  in  the  second 
version  of  the  same  title.3  The  Wardak  Inscription,  which,  it  may 


f  Colonel  Abbott.] 

ir  to  occurs  iu  the  14th  lino  in  the  word  galaganrsi,  corros_- 
Phli  gabhagdramhl.  The  first  g  lias  tile  horizontal  fnot- 
be  traced  in  the  cloth  impression  :  it  is  also  entered  iu  Mr. 
that  facsimile,  but  it  lias  been  omitted  iu  the  lithograph, 
t  in  full  distinctness;  and  Major  Cunningham’s  transcript 
stence  of  some  such  mark,  though  in  the  Calcutta  lithograph 
to  an  tmumntra.] 

given  it  in  both  cases ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  lino  on 
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be  added,  will  be  seen  to  contain  a  striking  number  of  3f’s  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  letter  in  the  cognate  inscriptions, 
must  be  supposed  to  insert  the  sign  or  its  substitute,  in  the  form,  of  a 
back  stroke  (easily  confounded  with  the  subjoined  ^  r),  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  while,  in  one  case,  the  g  is  positively  deficient  in  that  or, 
any  other  subjunctive  mark. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  that  this  line 
constitutes  a  mere  optional  addition  to  the  simple  letter,  possibly  having 
its  origin  in  a  design  more  completely  to  distinguish  the  g  from  some 
of  the  literal  compounds,  with  which  it  was  liable  to  be  confounded. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  character  itself,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
attribute  its  derivation  to  a  semitically  outlined  and  more  cursive 
imitation  of  the  Pali  t».  The  proper  k  g  of  the  Pali  series,  which  so 
nearly,  corresponded  with  the  Phoenician  j  g,  will  he  seen  to  have  been 
devoted  to  other  purposes  in  the  organization  of  the  Bactrian  alpha¬ 
bet  ; 1  hence  a  new  form  had  to  he  found  to  represent  the  functions 
of  the  g,  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive  may  have  been  taken  from  a 
character  of  proximate  sound  in  the  independent  series  of  the  South. 

4.  'n  =  L  The  sign  for  gh  has  .been  noticed  and  commented 
upon  under  its  numismatic  aspect,  at  p.  207,  vol.  i.  It  remains  for 
me  to  confirm  the  true  outline  of  the  character  from-  ISpidary  sources. 
The  gh  is  not  a  letter  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  so  that  the  possible 
examples  in  the  whole  Kapurdigixi  Inscription  are  limited  to  three. 
In  tablet  iv.,  line  8,  the  Arian  letters  that  should  correspond  with  the 
Girnar  xf’s  in  the  words  Derighoso  and  Dhammaahaso.  are  imperfect, 
both  in  the  original  cloth  transfer  and  in  Masson’s  eye-copy.  Mr.  Horns 
transcribed  them  therefore  as  simple  g’ s.  However,  the  recurrence  of 
the  letter  (tablet  xiii.,  line  5),  in  its  full  form,  and  in  due  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  Pali  ^  in  the  word  TJpaahato.  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  earliest  lapidary  outline  is  identical  with  that  employed  on  coins.2 

5.  'tg:  ng.  Major  Cunningham  claims,  among  his  other  discoveries 
in  the  Arian  alphabet,  to  have  detected  the  sign  employed  to  represent 
this  sound.  I  have  had  occasion  to  doubt  the  finality  of  this  assign- 
ment'(vol.  i.,  p.  102),  and  for  the  present  am  constrained  to  leave  the 
Arian  column  of  equivalents  of  this  letter  unfilled. 

6.  7.  I  pass  by  the  various  forms  of  ^  and  which  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  assured  in  their  early  demonstration,  as  well  as  obvious  enough 

1  [  Y.  Ho.  26.]  . 

2  [  In  addition  to  the  proved  example  of  the  letter  on  the  Behat  coins,  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  met  with  in  monogrammatie  combination  on  the  Azes  series.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  last  line  of  the  Wardak  writing  (pi.  x.),  and  in  Captain  Pearse’s  copper-slip 
inscription,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bang.,’  vol  xxiv.  (1855),  pi.  xv.,  p.  328.] 
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in  their  subordinate  gradations,  as  exhibited  in  the  plate,  merely  noting 
with  reference  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  derivation  of  the 
Bactrian  kh,  that  the  simple  form  of  the  Aehtemenians  and  Artaxerxes 
Longimanns,  or  their  joint  prototype,  may  well  be  imagined  to  have 
furnished  the  model  of  the  less  stiffly-fashioned  Bactrian  oh. 

8.  ^  =  G  sf.  I  proceed  to  consider  the  various  equivalents  of  the 
letter  j.  The  Kapurdigiri  and  Manikyala  outlines  of  the  character 
closely  accord  with  the  simple  numismatic  type,  while  the  dotted 
inscription  on  the  Wardak  vessel  develops  certain  vaguely  executed 
forms,  which  are  scarcely  consistent  with  one  another,  hut  which 
may  generally  bo  said  to  shew  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
primary  design. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  numismatic  character  consist  in  some  cases 
of  an  apparent  duplication  of  the  letter  by  the  insertion  of  a  second 
forward  limb,  and  in  the  nearly  uniform  addition  of  the  horizontal 
foot-line  noticed  as  in  occasional  use  in  connexion  with  the  normal 
form  of  g.  And  in  these  instances,  also,  I  am  almost  forced  into  the 
conclusion  that  this  extra  line  was  not  designed  to  have  any  effect 
upon  the  articulation  of  the  consonant,  as  the  same  word,  Bajadirajasa, 
is  written  alike,  with  or  without  the  lower  lines  of  the  /’ s  (ex.  g. 
Eukratides  an<?  Kadphises),  though  the  earlier  examples  affect  the 
former,  while  the  later1  return  to  the  monumental  outline.  In 
regard  to  the  association  of  the  normal  letter  with  any  character  of 
Semitic  organization,  I  may  note  its  near  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  secondary  forms  of  the  Western  a ,  though  it  is  clear,  if  any  such 
identity  is  to  he  admitted,  that  the  sign  must  be  understood  to  have 
been  appropriated-  to  the  expression  of  a  foreign  and  very  different 
sound  in  the  Eastern  system. 

9.  The  definition  of  the  Indian  Pali  form  of  the  jh  was  effected 
hy  Prinsep  in  March,  1838  (‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,’  vol.  vii.,  p.  272; 
sup’d,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36).  As  the  Kapurdigiri  correspondent  passages, 
wherein  this  letter  might  have  been  expected  to  be  met  with,  were 
defective  in  the  one  place  (tablet  vi.,  line  7),  and  differently  cast  in 
the  other  (tablet  xiv.,  line  2),  the  Arian  configuration  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  has  hitherto  remained  undetermined.  The  authority  for  the 
present  assignment  rests  therefore  solely  upon  the  legends  on  tire  coins 
of  Zoilus,  where  the  letter  copied  in  the  plate  is  found  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Greek  z  in  the  king’s  name.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  the  Devan&garf  alphabet  possesses  no  equivalent  of  tire  letter  z ; 


1  [Some  of  the  Aze s’  coins  so  far  modify  the  shapo  of  this  adjunct  as  to  give  it  a 
merely  forward  direction  horn  the  base  of  the  letter,  in  seeming  conformity  with  the 
parallel  simplification  noticed  under  the  letter  g,  p.  149.] 
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and  although,  modem  practice,  under  the  necessities  of  the  adaptations 
of  a  foreign  tongue,  may  often  substitute  the  simple  gf  for  the 
Arabic  J,  this  constitutes  no  obstacle  to  the  free  acceptance  of  the 
above  identification.  The  Greet  S,  it  may  be  noted,  is  rendered  in 
Arian  by  the  letter  =  S  (see  Philoxenes).  In  this  instance,  as  in 
those  about  to  be  noticed  under  Hos.  11  and  12,  a  difficulty  arises  as 
to  -whether  the  simple  letter  or  its  aspirate  should  be  accepted  as  the 
more  direct  derivative  from  the  parent  alphabet.  Gesenius’  early 
forms  of  the  Semitic  3  Caph,  as  well  as  the  leading  column  of  the 
Due  de  Luynes’  alphabets,  would  favor  the  claims  of.  the  latter,  while 
the  Aehsemenian  and  other  proximate  reproductions  of  the  same  letter 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  linear  rudiments  of  the  former. 

10.  The  Arian  letter,  answering  to  -5}-,  seems  to  have  been  primarily 
deduced  from  a  duplication  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  ordinary  j  n  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  due  correspondence  with  the  more  exact  and 
ample  alphabet  of  the  South.  Its  use  in  the  Kapurdigiri  Inscription 
is  not  exclusive  in  its  accordance  with  the  Pali  Ti.  It  is  found  in 
substitution  of  -1  =  Tjr  in  hiranna  (line  17),  and  (if  the  word  is  not 
misread)  as  the  equivalent  of  *£  nj  (line  8) ;  but  where  such  strange 
liberties  are  seen  to  have  been  taken  with  the  orthography  in  other 
parts  of  the  writing,  these  departures  from  the  intentional  standard 
need  not  disturb  the  recognition  of  the  leading  value  of  the  sign. 

11,  12.  The  Arian  cerebrals,  t,  th,  in  their  relative  configuration, 
seem  to  carry  out  the  general  idea  of  the  Pali  alphabetical  system, 
which  associated  the  simple  letter  and  its  aspirate  under  more  or  less 
community  of  form,  though  in  this  instance  the  normal  character 
would  appear  to  have  been  retained  for  the  representation  of  the 
aspirate,  while  the  corresponding  simple  letter  was  constructed  out  of 
its  elements  by  a  slight  modification  in  the  arrangement  of  its  original 
lines.  The  earliest  Semitic  n,  as  its  name  implies,1  consisted  of  a 
simple  cross,  and  in  such  guise  it  clearly  found  its  way  into  the 
Bactrian  literal  series.  That  it  should  be  adapted  to  the  exposition  of 
the  Eastern  th,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  simple  T,  to  which  the 
Greeks  devoted  it,  need  cause  no  surprise,  as  it  is  clear  that  th  (as  in 
1  Wink’)  was  the  primary  and  preferable  equivalent  of  its  sound,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  second  and  more  dubiously  aspirated  t,  a  teth, 
which  co-existed  in  its  own  alphabet,  was  converted  in  the  Hellenic 
system  into  0. 

It  is  curious  also  to  note,  in  the  Kapurdigiri  inscription,  what  may 
possibly  chance  to  he  a  parallel  simplification  of  the  dental  t  out  of  the 
complicated  lines  of  the  th  of  the  same  order  of  consonants;  except 

1  [‘Cujus  nomen  (IR)  s ignum  cruciforme  significare  constat.’  Gesenius,  p.  47.] 
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that,  if  this  derivation  is  to  hold  good,  the  supposition  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Semitic  T  into  the  former  letter  must  fall  through,  and 
to  the  cerebral  dh  of  the  Bactrian  scheme  must  be  conceded  the  title 
of  inheritance  of  the  alphabetical  outline  of  the  Phoenician  DaletTi. 
Though,  in  this  case,  as  the  primary  form  of  the  original  Semitic 
O  teth,  like  its  derivative  denomination,  is  indeterminate,  and  the 
Bactrian  adaptation  is  equally  uncertain  in  its  point  of  departure,  it 
-will,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  adhere  to  the  definition  which  supposes  a 
construction  of  the  simple  ~]  =  t,  in  unison  with  tlio  parallel  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  i  and  .1  r,  from,  the  nearly  identical  rudiments  of  the  simple 
letters  of  the  earlier  series,  and  consequently  to  regard  the  adaptive 
dental  th  as  a  linear  improvement  upon  tho  tortuous  form  of  tho 
Western  alphabets,  and  as  based  in  one  portion  of  its  configuration 
at  least,  upon  the  modified  representative  of  its  own  simple  letter. 

13.  The  d  is  an  alphabetical  sign  of  limited  use;  but  it  is  of  con¬ 
sequence  correctly  to  determine  its  normal  form,  with  a  view  to  the 
illustration  of  the  history  of  the  associate  characters  of  approximate 
sound,  and  the  determination  of  the  progressive  modifications  of  the 
letter  itself.  Its  positive  shape  in  its  monumental  expression  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  defined  (as  given  in  the  plate)'  by  the  Kapurdigiri  Inscription. 
It  would  seem  to  retain  its  original  outline  in  tho  Maniltyala  writing, 
and  is  frequent  amid  the  coin  legends,  though  strange  to  say,  in  these 
instances  it  never  occurs  in  its  full  and  definito  development  as  an 
isolated  and  uncombined  letter,  hut  only  appears  in  its  true  shape  in 
composition  with  the  vowel  i,  to  receive  which  its  side  limb  has  to  he 
considerably  prolonged :  lienee  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
radical  configuration  of  the  character  was  not  subjected  to  a  modified 
design  in  its  ordinary  expression  as  a  simple  letter ;  as  such,  it  may 
possibly  have  furnished  the  model  for  the  sign  usually  exhibited  as  'a ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  tho  resulting  elongation  of  tho  upper  lino  and 
the  rounding  off  of  the  angular  turning  point  might  easily  occur  in 
the  ordinary  degradation  of  the  character.  And  this  suggestion 
brings  me  once  more  to  face  an  acknowledged  difficulty, — the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  horizontal  foot-stroke  attached.  Hitherto  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  letters  that  derived  little  or  no  advantage  from 
this  supplementation;  now  a  new  light  seems  to  break  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  would  ,  almost  appear  that  the  foot-line  in  this  case, 
like  the  Parthian  semicircular  dot  of  Naksh-i- Rustam,  still  extant 
in  the  diacritical  mark  of  the  Syriac  >  d,  was  designed  to  dis¬ 
criminate  the  d,  or  at  all  events  to  distinguish  it  from  some  character 
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nearly  allied,  in  shape  hut  differing  in  phonetic  value.  As  a  general 
rule  (for  there  are  few  exclusively  consistent  ones  in  this  series),  the 
character  used  to- express  d  is  individualized  by  the  cross-stroke,  while 
the  almost  identically-formed  t's  and  r's  are  preferentially  left  un¬ 
marked.1  The  value  of  the  letter  'a  as  d,  whether  doing  duty  as 
cerebral  or  dental,  is  proved  by  its  alternation  and  interchange  with 
the  true  dental  j  in  the  antepenultimate  in  the  name  of  Apolloifotus, 
and  in  the  titles  Tradatasa  and  Rajarfiraj.  So  that,  whether  we 
accept  it  as  a  derivative  from  the  old  v)  =  ^-,3  or  as  an  ordinary 
1  t,  adapted  to  a  modified  articulation,  its  reciprocal  value  remains 
much,  the  same. 

14.  The  cerebral  dh  is  not  a  letter  in  frequent  requirement,  and 
though  the  Arian  equivalent  is  freely  developed  in  the  lengthened 
edict  of  Kapurdigiri,  it  need  cause  no  surprise  that  it  should  not 
have  been  met  with  amid  the  brieMegends  on  the  coins,  especially 
when  it  is  seen  how  little  discrimination  was  made  between  simple 
letters  and  aspirates,  and  what  scant  scruple  was  exercised  by  the 
die-engravers ,  in  the  interchange  of  one  d  for  another,  or  the  more 
vague  substitution  of  t’s3  in  place  of  d’s. 

15.  The  cerebral  n,  well  retains  its  original  Kapurdigiri1  identity  in 
the  later  Mamkyala  lapidary  writing,  and  on  the  engraved  silver  disc 
from  the  same  locality.  Among  the  modified  letters  of  the  Wardak 
inscription  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  its  correct  correspondent ; 
for,  if  we  arc  to  follow  the  Manikyala  inscription,  the  ordinary  ^  has 
now  become  f ,  which  form  duly  appears  on  the  brass  vessel;  hut  the  xjp 
is  here  so  far  changed  as  in  some  cases  almost  to  look  like  a  return 
to  the  model  of  the  early  5  =  ^  of  the  Kapurdigiri  legends. 

16.  The  *1  =  A  cTi  is  a  letter  which  admits  of  hut  little  question, 
from  its  first  appearance  on  Asoka’s  monumental  edict  to  its  latest  use 
upon  coins.  Its  form  is  of  importance  under  the  comparative  palteo- 
graphical  aspect,  in  that  it  assimilates  so  closely  in  its  simple  outline  to 
the  nearly  homophonons  Hebrew  T  d  of  modern  days,  thus  exhibiting 
the  more  speedy  advance  towards  maturity  of  the  Eastern  system  in 
contrast  to  that  of  the  West,  whose  expression  of  the  letter  in  250  b.c. 
had  in  most  instances  diverged  but  little  from  the  primitive  sign. 

1  [fir.  gr.  Eukratidasa.  Tradatasa.  Some  of  Apollodotus’  coins  mark  thepenulti- 
mate  t,  but  in  the  bettor  executed  specimens  the  foot-stroke  appears  as  an  ^(| .  See 
note  on  that  name  in  the  Coin  Catalogue.] 

3  [Among  other  inoonvenienoies  of  imperfect  type,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am 
compelled  to  use  the  same  sign  for  j  and  d.  The  real  difference  between  the  two 
is  properly  discriminated  in  the  plate.] 

3  [Coins  of  Azes,  et.  scq.  ‘Wardak,’  i.,  p.  163.] 

4  [Precision  in  the  use  of  this  Tjj  seems  to  have  been  as  little  regarded  as  in  other 
cases  already  noticed.  fir.  gr.  q  =  I  usually.  q=JL,  4,  9.] 
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17.  T]ie  letter  th,  ia  its  early  lapidary  development,  likewise 
admits  of  but  little  cavil ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  form  is  to  be 
detected,  amid  any  of  the  inscriptions  or  coin-legends  subsequent  to  its 
proved  appearance  on  the  Kapurdigiri  rock.  Its  derivation,  as  well  as 
that  of  its  fellow  t,  has  been  already  commented  on  in  association  with 
Nos.  11  and  12. 

18.  j  =  f  •%.  ^Regarding  the  letter  d  in  its  isolated  aspect  but  little 
need  bo  said ;  its  absolute  identity,  in  the  earliest  form  of  which  we 
have  knowledge,  with  the  ordinary  J  =  of  tho  samo  alphabet,  is 
singular,  and  often  proves  inconvenient.  It  appears  to  be  but  little 
changed  in  the  process  of  time  intervening  between  the  endorsement 
of  Asoka’s  edicts  and  the  engraving  of  tho  Manikydla  stone,  though  the 
associate  in  the  latter  writing  seems  to  have  been  considerably  modi¬ 
fied  from  the  old  type.  On  the  coins,  this  d  remains  but  little  varied, 
either  under  the  provincial  or  ordinary  progressional  influence.  I  have 
still  to  Bpeak  of  the  subjunction  of  the  horizontal  foot-stroke.  If  the 
theory  be  sound  that  this  adjunct  is  attached  to  d’ s  and  other  special 
letters,  and  is  never  supplemented  to  the  n’s,1  then  the  second 
letter  of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  name  of  Menander  must  ho  read 
as  a  d,  which  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  probabilities  of  ortho¬ 
graphical  transliteration.  If  there  were  any  authority  for  so  (Joing, 
I  should  prefer  to  interpret  the  single  compound  as  nan,  assuming  the 
foot-mark  to  he  a  mere  simplification  of  the  arrow-pointed  anuswara 
of  the  Kapurdigiri  system ;  but  here,  again,  difficulties  present  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  sign  can  scarcely  be  uniformly  accepted  a3  tho  mark  of 
»i,  and  indeed  as  a  suffix  to  the  9  ffl’s  and  'p  s’s,  it  affects  another  form. 
It  would  still  he  possible  to  infer  that  the  discriminating  sign  of  the 
d  here  supplemented  to  n  might  stand  for  the  duplication  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  d,  in  accord  with  Pali  requirements  of  orthographical  expres¬ 
sion  ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  propose  so  hazardous  a  conjecture  with¬ 
out  more  definite  and  positive  evidence  than  I  am  yet  in  possession  of. 
To  dispose  of  the  succeeding  letter  in  Menander’s  name,  under  this, 
its  proper  heading,  I  may  note  that  the  character  hitherto  received  as  w, 
appears,  from  an  examination  of  the  best  specimens  of  tho  multitudi¬ 
nous  hemidrachmas  of  this  sovereign,  to  he  a  combination  of  the 
equivalents  of  dr&. 

19.  D  =  dlt,?  The  definition  of  this  letter  is  well  ascertained, 

1  [Certainly  this  latter  rule  seems  to  hold  good,  with  tho  single  oxoeption,  if  such 
it  be,  here  noted.  I  have  nowhere  else  succeeded  in  finding  a  pointed  «.] 

a  [  For  a  long  time  the  Parthian  dh  was  supposed  to  bo  represented  by  an  outline 
similar  to  the  above.  The  correct  form  is  given  in  tho  plate,  under  “r.  fSco  1  Jour. 
Boy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  x.,  p.  118  ;  vol.  xii.,  p.  284-.]  k 
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and  its  outline  undergoes  but  little  change  throughout  the  entire 
period  represented  by  the  various  Arlan  -writings  antiquarians  have 
as  yet  been  able  to  assemble  for  scrutiny  and  comparison.  I  notice 
it  in  this  place  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
curious  coincidence  of  its  form  with  that  of  the  Achasmenian  letter 
(522  to  456  b.c,),  entered  in  the  Phoenician  series  of  the  Due  de 
Luynes  as  the  equivalent  of  the  V  Tsade.  This  outline,  it  will  be  seen, 
departs  notably  from  the  ordinary  run  of  the  derivations  from  the  old 
Tsade ;  and  hence  a  question  might  arise  as  to  whether  the  exceptional 
letter  may  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the  independently  matured 
Bactrian  series  to  represent  a  sound  not  very  dissimilar  to  its  own,  but 
whose  precise  articulation  did  not  exist  in  the  Arian  system. 

20.  (  =_L  -Jf-  The  Kapurdigiri  n  of  manifest  Semitic  derivation, 
which  here  had  to  represent  the  sound  of  d  or  n  at  will,  seems  to  have 
preserved  its,  to  us,  normal  form  on  the  early  coins  of  the  Greek 
monarehs.  Menander,  at  least,  uses  it  in  near  parallelism  with  its 
counterpart  d,  and  Philoxenes  places  its  import  as  n  heyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  by  inserting  it  as  the  penultimate  letter  of  his  own  designation. 
The  character,  however,  was  soon  doomed  to  modification,  whether  on 
account  of  the  objection  to  one  symbol  having  to  represent  two  diverse 
sounds,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire;  but  on  tbe  hemidrachmas  of 
Dionysius  the  %  has  become  little  more  than  a  perpendicular  line,  and 
stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  initial  d,  which  follows  the  old  model. 
On  the  Xadphizes’  coins  (Ho.  xxvi.)  the  n  is  formed  almost  like  a 
Greek  p  of  the  obverse  legends,  and  approximates  more  to  the  old  design 
of  the  tjj-  than  to  that  of  the  simple  vf.  On  Kozola  Kadaphes’  coins 
the  n  is  figured  as  a  perpendicular  line  with  a  single  arrow-barb  on  its 
top  like  the  letter  I  have  transcribed  as  «f  from  the  Manikyala  stone 
and  the  Wardak  urn;  and,  finally,  on  some  of  the  Bactrian  Satrap 
coins  the  letter  appears  with  the  full  arrow-point,  which  may  either 
indicate  a  modification  of  tbe  form  or  value  of  the  character,  or  may 
simply  imply  the  addition  of  a  short  vowel  to  the  original  letter. 

21.  P. — 'The  Arian  y?  is  a  letter  which  presents  no  difficulty,  either 
in  its  original  ascertainment  or  its  use  in  its  onward  course.  But  it 
claims  special  notice,  in  companionship  with  the  l  of  the  same  series, 
on  account  of  its  departure  from  the  standard  Phoenician  type,  in  the 
direction  assumed  by  the  indicative  adjunct,  which  constitutes  the 
very  essence  of  the  character.  The  Semitic  t]  is  shaped  like  a  Bactrian 
9  a :  that  is,  the  distinguishing  curve  from  the  leading  down-stroke  is 
turned  to  the  left,  while  the  letter  of  the  former  series  produces  the 
side  curve  to  the  right.  In  the  Arian  alphabet  both  these  methods  of 
formation  are  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  directly  opposite  mode  of 
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definition,  which  strikingly  identifies  the  resulting  characters  with  the 
corresponding  letters  of  the  Pali.  These  coincidences  may,  of  course,  he 
purely  fortuitous,  but,  taken  with  other  indications  of  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  schemes  of  alphabetical  notation,  I  am  disposed  to  accept 
the  double  evidence  as  more  distinctly  evincing  a  designed  change. 

22.  Ss,=  fc  tj.  The  ph,  unlike  the  p,  which  maintains  its  integral 
identity  throughout,  is  subjected  to  changes  and  modifications  that 
demand  specification.  Its  Kapurdigiri  indicator  is  freely  developed, 
and  the  original  idea  of  its  formation,  upon  the  basis  of  its  own 
simple  letter,  may  be  traced  in  the  additional  stroke  inserted  in  the 
onward  course  of  the  writing,  heyond  tho  perpendicular  lino  of  the 
parent  h-  In  its  ordinary  written  form  it  is  with  difficulty  discrimi¬ 
nated  from  a  V],  and  this  chance  of  confusion  may  possibly  have  led 
to  the  marked  alteration  which  may  bo  observed  during  its  numismatic 
course  to  the  V  of  Grodophaves’  money,  and  again  to  the  +  of  Kadphises’ 
mintages. 

23.  The  Allan  l  is  the  letter  of  all  others  that  most  intimately 
identifies  its  ow.u  alphabet  with  the  parallel  Semitic  offshoot  of  more 
Western  culture.  The  derivation  from  some  common  parent  being 
admitted  in  each  case,  it  is  curious  to  mark  tho  independent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  early  Baetrian  type  of  250  n.c.,  as  opposed  to  the 
stationary  Phoenician  A  in  use  under  the  Sclcucidoe ;  and,  progressing 
onwards,  it  is  still  more  strange  to  note  tho  large  amount  of  derivative 
identity  the  Parthian  letter  of  Ardeshfr  Biibegan  holds  in  common  with 
the  Bactrlan  character  of  earlier  days,  as  well  as  the  close  similarity 
of  the  joint  resultants  more  definitively  exemplified  in  tho  Partho- 
Baetrian  coinage.  Further,  among  tho  coincidences  attending  tho 
evolution  of  alphabetical  symbols,  it  is  singular. to  note  a  parallel 
advance  towards  the  most  approved  modern  form  of  the  character 
achieved  propria  motu  by  the  Palmyrene  writing.1 

24.  jfi  =  ti  The  shape  of  this  character  is  as  well  defined  and 
equably  sustained,  as  its  value  is  undoubted ;  but  little,  therefore,  need 
be  said  in  reference  to  it.  It  would,  indeed,  have  boon  a  matter  of 
interest  to  have  traced  the  possible  combination  of  alphabetical  rudi¬ 
ments  whence  it  derived  its  standard  configuration;  hut,  as  our 
starting  point  for  all  comparisons  consists  in  an  already  matured  literal 
series  of  many  centuries  growth,  it  would  be  useless,  in  the  absence  of 
tbe  more  primitive  forms,  to  institute  any  contrasts  based  upon  mate¬ 
rials  apparently  so  largely  modified  from  tboir  primary  outlines. 

25.  w  =  ■jj.  At  first  sight  the  Bactrion  m  might  bo  pronounced  to 

1  [Goaenius,  tab.  v.,  pi.  xi.tf,  and  Type  Table  w/ni] 
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have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Semitisms  of  the  Western  alpha¬ 
bets  ;  but  on  examining  the  question  more  closely,  it  seems  hy  no 
means  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  Eastern  product  retained  in 
effect  a  portion  of  the  original  elements  of  the  ancient  character.  The 
rejection  of  the  superfluous  down  stroke  of  the  Phoenician  in,  which,  as  it 
stood,  conflicted  with  the  Arian  di,  would  reduce  tho  former  letter  into 
the  Eastern  representative  of  mi,  and  the  further  necessity  of  again  dis¬ 
criminating  the  uninflected  consonant  from  this  latter  combination  may 
reasonably  have  led  to  the  ultimate  simplification  of  the  current  form 
of  the  m,  and  the  reservation  of  the  cross  stroke  for  its  own  proper 
purpose,  as  the  sign  of  the  medial  vowel  i. 

26.  A  =  with  the  m,  I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  pro¬ 

nouncing  against  any  possible .  Semitic  influence  in  the  formation  of 
the  Bactrian  y ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  intentional 
simplification  of  the  characters  under  the  needs  and  requirements  of  a 
more  perfect  language  is  to  be  held  valid,  much  of  the  primary  identity 
of  the  Phoenician  »  might  be  traced  in  the  form  ultimately  adapted  to 
the  Arian  alphabet:  here,  again,  a  rejection  of  the  redundant  up¬ 
stroke,  which  in  the  Eastern  scheme  constituted  the  suffix  r,  and  the 
omission  of  the  second  down-stroke  of  the  Western  palatal,  which 
expressed  an  0  in  the  Arian  series,  would  leave  the  character  very 
much  in  the  form  extant  upon  the  Kapnrdigiri  rock.  Though  I  con¬ 
fess  that,  knowing  as  I  do  how  much  mere  mechanical  comparisons  of 
forms,  under  imperfect  data,  are  liable  to  mislead,  I  am  unwilling  to 
press  such  arguments,  or  to  claim  more  than  a  possible  association 
of  minor  coincidences,  where  the  broad  question  is  supported  by  such 
definite  evidence. 

27.  1  =  1  The  letter  r  of  the  Bactrian  series,  as  found  in  the 
monuments  of  b.o.  250,  is  of  high  importance  in  proving  at  how  much 
earlier  a  date  it  had  become  developed  into  the  since  dominant  Hebrew 
form  than  the  same  character  of  the  cognate  alphabets  of  the  West. 
That  it  is  fundamentally  the  same  letter  in  both  may  easily  be  con¬ 
ceded;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  nearly  fellow  character,  the  i  of 
one  series,  the  d  of  the  other,  advanced  into  maturity,  is  likewise 
striking.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  I  =  ^  v  of  the  Bactrian  and 
the  ]  wem  of  the  Western  soheme.  As  a  simple  letter,  the  standard 
r  remains  but  little  changed.  In  combination,  however,  like  the 
anuswara  of  the  Bactrian  system,  it  presents  difficulties  from  the 
innate  obstacles  to  the  conjunction  of  the  literal  forms  of  Semitic 
alphabets,  which,  even  under  the  necessities  of  Arian  speech,  seem  to 
have  progressed  but  slowly,  and  hy  imperfect  rules,  in  this  direction. 
The  small  back  stroke  at  the  foot  of  the  covering  consonant  clearly 
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stands  for  the  letter  r ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  act  of  sub¬ 
junction  invariably  implied  the  suppression  of  the  short  sound  of  a 
inherent  in  the  leading  consonant ;  and  supposing  such  to  he  the  ordi¬ 
nary  intent  and  purport  of  the  act  of  combination,  it  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  the  brief  a  is  absolute  after  every  open  consonant.  In  the 
incompleteness  of  literal  definition,  so  characteristic  of  all  Semitic 
writing,  much  must  necessarily  have  been  left  to  the  reader’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  speech  so  symbolized,  to  supply  orthographical  defi¬ 
ciencies;  and  as  we  find  the  compounds  San,  Sin,  otc.,  so  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  the  Dhrmna  of  Kapurdigiri  and  tho  Dhramika  of  the 
coins  were  intended  to  be  read  as  Dharma  and  Dlmmika  ;  the 
Southern  Pali  of  course  duplicated  the  m  in  lieu  of  the  compound  m. 
Major  Cunningham  has  discovered  a  method  of  combining  the  m,  subse¬ 
quently  introduced  into  the  Bactrian  numismatic  alphabet,  whereby 
the  'n  was  run  into  the  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  stifling  the 
intermediate  a ;  and  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  concur  in  this  assign¬ 
ment,  since  I  imagine  I  observe  in  all  the  words  representing  Dharma, 
wherein  this  compound  is  used,  that  the  tail  stroke  of  the  usual  sub- 
junet  r  is  rejected  from  its  place  at  the  foot  of  tho  dh. 

Among  other  progressive  efforts  towards  the  due  discrimination  of 
the  superposed  r,  I  detect  a  remarkable,  though  solitary,  instance  of  its 
expression  by  a  dot  above  the  succeeding-  consonant  in  the  name  of 
Arkhabiyas.  This  means  of  representing  the  r  is  somewhat  in  parallel 
accord  with  the  system  of  the  South,  where  the  sign  was  figured  as  little 
more  than  a  prolonged  dot  above  the  conjunct  letter.  But  even  among 
these  Pali  alphabets  we  have  no  very  positive  example  of  its  employment 
prior  to  the  Sah  inscription  at  Girnar,  though  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  in  use  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  that  writing. 

28.  The  formation  of  the  -Baotrian  l  presents  no  peculiarity  de¬ 
manding  comment.  I  may,  however,  note  its  representation  by  the 
letter  r  on  the  medals  of  BCeliocfes,  and  I  may  refer  to  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  l  for  r  in  the  Dhauli  inscription,  and  the  parallel  interchanges 
of  these  letters  in  the  Western  languages  of  Persia.  'Jour.  Roy.  As. 
Soe.,’  xiii.,  375.1  The  Parthian  l,  it  will  be  seen,  retained  much  of 
the  original  figure  of  .the  Bactrian  type,  and  had  nothing-  in  common 
with  any  of  the  direct  offshoots  from  the  Phoenician  modol. 

29.  1  =  cf.  The  v  of  the  Bactrian  system  may  he  fairly  taken  to 
correspond  with  the  original  idea  of  a  Semitic  ]  vau ;  indoed,  some  of  the 
intermediate  forms  of  the  latter  consonant-vowel  assimilate  completely 
with  the  outline  of  the  analogous  semi-vowel  of  the  Eastern  series.2 

1  [See  also  ‘Caldwell’s  Dmidian  Grammar,’  p.  120.] 

2  [Gesenius,  p.  26,  and  tab.  i.,  4, 5 ;  Judas,  tab.  i.,  and  Typo  Table  infrtt,  scries  1.] 
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Tie  identities  of  tie  1  »  have  been  already  alluded  to,  vol.  i.,  p.  103. 
Tie  letter  is  only  further  remarkable  for  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is 
at  times  discriminated  from  the  nearly  similarly  outlined  t's  and  r’s. 
The  intentional  distinction  seems  to  consist  in  the  more  straight  for¬ 
mation  of  the  head  line,  and  the  angularity  given  to  its  point  of  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  down  stroke,  which  also  participates  in  the  lesser  degree 
of  curvature.  At  Hanikydla  a  further  divergence  may  be  detected  in 
the  extra  length  given  to  the  perpendicular  line. 

31.  ib  =  'p.  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  direct  affinity  between  the 
earliest  monumental  form  of  the  common  Bactrian  s  and  the  antecedent 
outlines  of  the  Semitic  d.  The  nearest  approach,  indeed,  to  the  ordinary 
configuration  of  the  Eastern  letter  is  afforded  in  the  p  of  the  Western 
system.  The  Due  de  luynes  enters,  under  the  Seleucidan  period,  a 
form  of  d  nearly  identical  with  the  Arian  numismatic  symbol,  but  the 
ascertainment  of  the  value  of  the  character  is  marked  as  doubtful,  aud 
even  if  finally  admitted,  I  should  prefer  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  its 
derivation  from  theBaotrian  exemplar,  rather  than  the  indebtedness  of  the 
latter  to  the  Western  source.  The  formation  of  the  Kapurdigiri  a  seems 
to  have  been  effected  by  the  delineation  of  a  downward  curve,  but  little 
dissimilar  to  the  ordinary  b,  into  which  was  inserted  a  perpendicular 
line, — a  method  of  definition  which  the  Sinaitique  d  {circa,  18  b.c.) 
seems  singularly  enough  to  have  preserved.  In  progress  of  time  the 
Arian  s  becomes  more  cursive,  or  rather  takes  such  a  form  as  should 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  second  application  of  the  pen.  Under  neither 
form  does  it  seem  to  have  anything  in  common  with,  the  Pali  A>. 

32.  n  =  -JT-  The  second,  or  palatal,  s  of  the  Arian  series  need 
scarcely  he  looked  for  among  the  signs  of  strictly  Semitic  origin,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  an  independent  invention  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Sanskrit  vocalization.1  The  earliest  Pali  form  of  this  -jj,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Bactrian 
outline  which  stood  for  the  tf.  The  Southern  edicts  of  Asoka  make 
use  of  but  one  s,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two  systems  of  writing, 
in  this  respect,  may  be  readily  exemplified  in  the  word  'T'J  I'P  sumha 
of  the  Arian  inscription,  which  is  written  sumnsa  in  the  Gimar 
text  (xiii.,  3). 

88.  rp  =  -^.  The  Arian  sh,  unlike  the  letter  last  referred  to,  must 
under  every  aspect  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  counterpart  in  the 
languages  of  the  West,  and  its  identity  in  shape  with  the  secondary 

1  [I  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  a  possible  Parthian  derivative  from  this  character, 
hut  as  the  language  of  the  Bilingual  inscriptions,  wherein  the  former  occurs,  is  still 
undetermined,  the  valne  and  association  of  the  Western  form  remains  purely  con¬ 
jectural.  See  ‘  Hum.  Ch.,’  xii.,  78.] 
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forms  of  the  Phoenician  &  is  sufficiently  striking.  Its  absolute  inver¬ 
sion,  under  its  Bactrian  adaptation,  need  cause  no  surprise,  as  the 
obvious  necessity  of  discriminating  its  power  from  the  compound  me, 
whose  outline,  under  the  local  system  of  insertion  of  medial  vowels  in 
the  body  of  the  covering  consonant,  exactly  imitated  the  configuration, 
and  hence  the  latter  may  presumptively  bo  taken  to  have  conflietingly 
superseded  the  proper  functions  of  the  ordinary  which  sibilant 
had  therefore  to  he  provided  with  a  distinctive  though  not  altogether 
novel  form  of  character. 

34,  35.  -]  =  ^  9  =  gyp.1  The  Bactrian  alphabet,  in  common  with 
the  Indian  Pali,  possessed  distinguishing  signs  for  the  long  and  short 
vowel  a,  though  it  was  deficient  in  this  respect  in  the  quantitative 
symbols  for  the  %  and  the  «,  for  each  of  which  a  single  form  had  to 
respond  to  the  double  articulations.  The  Arian  system,  like  its 
Southern  associate,  duly  contrasted  the  initial  and  medial  outlines  of 
both  vowels  and  diphthongs.  The  initial  forms  of  the  soft  and  hard 
«’s  -are  marked  in  plate  xi'.,  the  authority  for  the  latter  resting 
solely  on  the  numismatic  character  made  use  of,  with  dubious  pro¬ 
priety,  in  the  name  of  Apollodotus.  The  Kapurdigiri  Inscription 
either  does  not  mark  the  difference  between  the  powers  of  the  two 
vowels,  whether  initial  or  medial,  or  the  failure  to  discover  the  addi¬ 
tional  sign,  must  he  attributed  to  its  shape  and  isolation  from  its 
covering  letter,  and  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  rock,  which  was 
evidently  opposed  to  its  detection,  unless  the  observer  chanced  to  know 
sufficient  of  the  language  to  expect  and  seek  for  the  simple  dot  which 
constitutes  the  essential  difference.  As  a  medial,  the  short  a  may  he 
held  to  be  ordinarily  inherent  in  each  consonant;  and  the  long  a,  in 
appropriate  coincidence  with  the  arrangement  of  the  other  vowels,  is 
defined  by  the  detached  dot,  the  discriminating  adjunct  of  the  a  initial. 

The  Bactrian  9  admits  of  no  approximation  to  any  of  the  purely 
Semitic  forms  of  K ;  indeed,  it  approaches  nearest  in  identity  to  another 

1  [Colonel  Rnwlinson  has  annexed,  to  his  exposition  of  the  value  of  the  Persian 
cuneiform  a  an  elaborate  note  (‘  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  vot.  x.,  pp.  S4,  78),  ou  tho 
general  subject  of  Arian  a’s  and  their  correspondents  in  the  Semitic  system.  Olio  of 
the  few  points  upon  which  I  altogether  dissent  from  his  conclusions  is  his  assumed 
derivation  of  the  Parthian  and  Sassanian  a’ s  from  tho  original  Hebrew  y  Ain.  The  '■ 
languages  in  question,  go  far  ns  we  have  present  knowledge  of  them,  did  not  need  any 
alphabetical  symbol  for  the  latter  utterance ;  indeed,  wlion  Arabic  camo  to  ho  written 
in  Pehlvi  characters,  the  simple  ai  of  the  old  scries  had  to  perforin  the  representative 
functions  of  the  foreign  articulation.  It  seems  much  more  reasonable  to  infer  that 
the  Eastern  copy  of  the  a  (whether  exclusively  devoted  to  that  vowel,  or  permissible 
as  a  substitute  for  y  in  the  conterminous  dialects),  was  based  upon  some  of  tho  vary¬ 
ing  forms  of  the  original  Phoenician  a  rather  than  upon  tho  outline  of  a  letter  for  which 
the  adapters  had  little  or  no  use,  and  whoso  normal  and  subsidiary  configurations  were 
almost  without  exception  opposed  to  the  graphic  delineation  eventually  adopted  into 
the  derivative  alphabets.  Of.  also  Gesem,  p.  21,  etc.] 
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letter  of  the  "Western  series,  namely,  the  B-  It  is  possible  that  this  cha¬ 
racter  may  have  been  incorporated  from  the  common  stock,  and  subjected 
to  new  duties ;  but  I  should  prefer  to  suppose  a  positive  invention  of  a 
new  character,  or  a  very  marked  simplification  of  the  complicated  cross¬ 
strokes  of  the  earliest  K,  rendered  requisite,  like  many  of  the  other 
changes,  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  complex  outlines  among  the 
radical  letters,  with  a  view  to  their  facile  reception  and  legible  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  short  vowels  in  combination. 

The  radical  form  of  the  full  or  initial  Arian  9  =  a  claims  extraneous 
attention,  in  the  fact  that  its  outline  constituted  the  basis  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  all  the  other  vowels  and  diphthongs  of  its  own  alphabet, 
which  are  severally  distinguished  by  the  additional  marks  supplemented 
in  each  case  to  the  normal  a,  while  the  same  discriminating  signs 
suffice,  in  combination  with  consonants,  to  represent  the  medial  form 
of  their  several  fundamental  letters. 

An  indication  of  no  little  importance  in  the  question  of  derivations, 
developed  by  this  law,  is  to  be  detected  in  the  imitation  and  simplified 
extension  of  the  orthographical  rule  of  the  Pali',  which  took  the  inital  H 
as  the  basis  of  certain  other  vowels  and  diphthongs,  discriminating 
them  from  the  simple  letter  a  by  supplemental  additions;  thus  H  o 
became  jf  d,  o,  >f  an,  etc.,  while  t,  e,  u,  had  separate  forms.  The 
Arian  scheme,  following  out  this  notion  with  more  effective  systfih- 
ization,  made  9  the  groundwork  of  the  entire  vocalic  series. 

38.  The  vowel  u  demands  a  passing  notice,  rather  for  the  mo¬ 
dification  it  undergoes  than  for  any  difficulty  in  its  recognition.  The 
initial  on  the  Kapurdigiri  rock  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  foot¬ 
line  to  the  standard  a,  in  the  forward  direction  of  the  writing ;  and  a 
similar  mark  effectively  fulfils  the  duty  of  the  medial  vowel  in  com¬ 
bination  with  consonants.  An  optional  interchange  of  symbols  for  the 
initial  may  be  observed  on  the  coins  of  Eukratides,  which  is  instruc¬ 
tive  as  evincing  the  limited  precision  of  the  orthographical  science  of 
the  period.  In  some  cases  the  opening  syllable  of  this  name  is  defined 
by  a  combination  of  the  medial  sign  of  the  e  prefixed  to  a  squarely- 
outlined  u  initial ;  in  others,  the  sound  of  eu  is  represented  by  a  fully 
developed  initial  e,  followed  by  an  unattached  and  completely  formed 
initial  u.  The  numismatic  u  medial  is  speedily  transformed  into  a 
loop,  which  form  it  retains  thronghout  its  later  monumental  course, 

41.  The  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  ^  an  is  formed  in  the  Kapurdi- 
giri  inscription  of  the  suhj unction  of  an  arrow-point  to  the  foot  of  the 
normal  9  a,  and  may  reasonably  he  supposed  to  figure  in  convenient 
modification  of  the  standard  u  m,  whose  sound  it  convertihly  responds 
to.  A  similarly  outlined  suffix  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  com- 
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bination  with  consonants,  as  in  Jvambayi,  G-a?8<Hi£U'ana?re  (tab.  v.). 
On  coins  tbe  stiffiiess  of  the  adjunct  is  amended  by  its  transformation 
into  a  semicircular  curve  in  continuation  of  the  down  stroke  of  tbe 
9  a,  a  symbol  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  still  retains  the  elements 
of  the  primary  u  m.  The  change  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
facility  of  expression,  incident  to  tire  continuous  use  of  the  pen  in 
current  writing,  as  contrasted  with  the  earlier  chisel  sculpture  of 
lapidary  epigraphy,  which  had  nothing  to  gain  by  uninterrupted  lines. 
This  numismatic  suffix  appears  frequently  on  coins  and  inscriptions  of 
more  recent  date  conjoined  with  the  letter  s,  in  positions,  as  regards 
the  latter,  which  clearly  necessitate  the  interpretation  of  the  compound 
as  mn,  'year;’  though  I  notice  an  apparent  inability  to  defmo  the  re¬ 
quisite  anuswdra  in  combination  in  the  names  of  Menander,  Aiuy»tas, 
and  Goadophares,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for.1 

82.  The  si  of  the  JSactrian  alphabet  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
standard  compound  consonant  in  the  entire  range  of  the  Kapurdigiri 
edict;  the  subj unction  of  tho  r  was  allowable  with  any  consonant  that 
required  the  combination ;  hut  the  suffix  of  the  l,  or  rather  its  incor¬ 
poration  with  another  character  into  a  distinct  sign,  was  reserved  for 
the  conjunction  now  cited;  and  this  compound  retained  so  much  of 
the  force  of  a  distinct  letter  that  it  admitted  of  tho  insertion  of  a 
vo$pel  or  the  subjunction  of  the  r  like  any  othor  simple  consonant.  The 
divergence  from  the  Kapurdigiri .  outline  in  the  later  examples  of  its 
use  is .  limited  to  a  straigh toning  off  of  the  cross-linos,  whereby  it  is 
conveniently  discriminated  from  the  eharaoter  i  or  hi,  with  which  it 
was  otherwise  liable  to  bo  confounded. 

Before  taking  leave  of  these  imperfect  contributions  to  the 

1  [Colonel  Rawlinson  attributes  these  omissions  to  a  general  orthographical  law 
common,  to  tho  Persian-  cuneiform  and  the  Bactrian  systems.  His  remarks  on  tho 
subject  are  as  follows ■ 

‘  I  need  not  multiply  examples  of  tho  absorption  of  tho  nasal,  as  the  first  member 
of  a  compound  articulation ;  for  I  have  already,  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned, 
abundantly  verified  tho  existence  of  such  an  orthographical  law ;  and  it  is  one,  more¬ 
over,  with  which  the  identical  construction  of  the  numismatic  Bactrim*  has  long  ago 
familiarized  Orientalists.’ 

Colonel  Rawlinson  is  in  error  in  regard  to  the  second  and  third  names  quoted, ' 
tho  insertion  of  the  anuswdra  is  palpable  and  undoubted,  and,  when  looked  for,  it  is 
risible  enough  in  one  instance  in  Major  Cunningham’s  plates,  on  whoso  authority 
I  conclude  file  author  speaks.  .  Tho  Kapurdigiri  inscription  further  evidences  that 
this  assumed  rule,  if  sound  at  all,  is,  in  practice,  rathor  oonstant  to  tho  opposite  effect, 
as  I  may  instance  at  hazard  from  the  names  of  Dcvanampriya,  Azrtiyoke,  Awtikina,  and 
the  words  pashandeshu  (tab.  v.),  athasawtiranaya  (tab.  vi.),  etc.] 

“  '  Remark  the  orthography  of  the  names  of  Menander,  Antimaclius,  Antiolkidas, 
Amyntas,  etc.  In  Indian  Phil  the  nasal  is  preserved  before  the  consonants  of  all 
ylnsses,  See  ‘Essai  sur  le  PidV,’  p,  80.’  ‘Jour,  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  x,,  132. 
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history  of  Bactrian  Palaeography,  and  germinating  these  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  by  the  exhibition  of  the  positive  data  of  fac¬ 
similes,  I  desire  to  advert  cursorily  to  the  Parthian  or  Chaldseo- 
Pehlvi  and  the  cognate  Sassanian-Pehlvi  literal  series,  exem¬ 
plars  of  each  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  pi.  ix.  The  first 
of  these  claims  its  position  in  the  general  inquiry,  in  appropriate 
elucidation  of  many  of  the  alphabetical  coincidences  and  deriva¬ 
tive  identities  already  adverted  to ;  the  second  founds  its  title 
to  notice,  in  this  place,  upon  its  apposite  intermediary  position 
in  the  progressive  palseographic  development  of  the  writing  of 
Asia  and  the  important  part  it  will  be  seen  to  have  played  in 
its  position,  as  the  sole  apparent  vehicle  of  speech,  whether 
official  ox  domestic,  under  the  specially  national  reconstitution 
of  the  Persian  empire,1  and  the  influence  that,  even  in  its  official 
extinction,  it  carried  with  it  into  the  learning  and  literattfre  of 
the  conquering  Arabs;2  while  its  alphabetical  forms  and  diffi- 
cultly-comprehensible  language  survive  so  largely  in  their  fitting 

1  [  I  have.fov  long  past  insisted  upon  one  deduction  of  high  import  in  the  history 
of  the  Zoroastrian  languages,  ‘in  the  significant  fact  implied  in  the  extensively 
prevailing  use  of  the  Pehlm  character,  as  primA  facie  evidence  of  the  existence  and 

currency  of  the  language  itself,  or  of  its  mere  dialectic  modifications.  I - ” 

the  universality  of  its 
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places  as  monumental,  numismatic,  and  personal  records,  or  tlie 
more  isolated  but  carefully-guarded  religious  services,  wMcb^ 
in  return,  have,  in  these  days,  led  to  the  comprehension  of  one 
section  of  the  historical  epigraphy,1  otherwise,  to  us,  so  enigma¬ 
tically  endorsed  upon  the  less  perishable  materials  of  metal  or 


As  I  have  ventured  to  infer  a  derivation  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tantly  cultivated  and  more  obviously  divergent  Bactrian  alpha¬ 
bet  from  a  parentage  in  common  with  or  intermediately  through 
the  Phcenico -B aby Ionian,  it  is  demanding  but  scant  faith  to  ask 
for  a  more  direct  concession  of  the  influence  of  the  latter  upon 
the  Parthian  or  Ohaldseo-Pehlvi  of  almost  indigenous  site,  and 
which,  epochally  speaking,  is  so  limitedly  varied  from  its  obvious 
prototype.8'  The  Sassanian  hereditative,  and  for  a  long  time 


1  [J.  Olshausen,  ‘Numismatic  Chronicle,’  vol.  xi.,  p.  62.] 

2  [  It  may  be  as  well  to  indicate,  as  for  ns  possible,  the  surface  over  which  there 
is  extant  evidenco  of  the  spread  of  this  character.  Inscriptions  graven  in  its  letters, 
in  parallel  association  with  the  Sassanian  Pchlvi,  nro  to  bo  found— 1st,  at.  Pcrecpolis ; 
2nd,  at  Shahrzor  (35°  50’,  44°  24') ;  and  3rd,  at  Pit  KOK,  within  the  Turkish  frontier 
southward  of  Sulimfmia,  which  latter  have  only  recently  been  discovered  by  Six  II. 
Rawlinson,  who  further  states  that  isolated  but  earlier  vnriotics  of  this  character  are 
to  be  found  in  inscriptions  at— 1,  Amadiah;  2,  Holwhu;  3,  Sliimbor,  in  tho  Baktiari 
mountains;  and  4,  at  Bebnhfin.  Or,  to  state  tho  case  generally,  tho  stylo  of  writing 
has  an  Eastern  limit  of  150  miles  beyond  tho  Tigris.  Further,  it  is  found  on  certain 
classes  of  Imperial  Parthian  coins  (‘Vologoses,’  iii.  cto.),  as  well  as  on  several  varieties 
■of  local  issues,  which  up  to  this  time  are  supposed  to  ho  sub- Parthian  or  Partho-Porsian 
mintages.  The  most  modern  date  of  its  uso  in  inscriptions  is  to  bo  referred  to  tho 
reign  of  Shhpiir  I,  (a.d.  240  to  273) ;  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  havo  been  speedily 
superseded  by  the  more  readily  discriminated  Sassanian  Pehlvi,  in  which  alono  the 
monumental  records  flier  Porter,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  lxviii .),  and  tho  coin  legends  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  are  couched,  Cf.  ‘Philosophical Transactions,’  vol,  xlix.,  p.  693,  pLatviii.  (1756). 
Pellerin  3me  ‘Supplement’  (1767),  pi.  i.,  fig.  13,  p.  32.  De  Saoy,  ‘Mcmoircs  sur 
diverses  Antiquitds  de  la  Perse,’  pp.  72,  136,  202,  etc.  Ouscley,  ‘Medals  and  Gems’ 
(London,  1801).  ‘Mionnet,’  v.  686.  Millingen’s  ‘Syiloge’  (London,  1838),  p.  84. 
Ker  Porter,  pis.  xv.,  xxii.,  xxviii.,  etc.  Rich’s  1  Babylon  and  Persepolis’  (London, 
1839),  pi.  xii,  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xv.,  fig.  23,  etc.  Rawlinson,  ‘Memoir  on 
Persian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  ‘Jonr.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol,  x.,  p.  118,  et  seq.-,  and 
my  Pehlvi  Alphabets,  ‘  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  262  ;  and  vol.  xiii., 
p.  3.  Westergaard,  ‘ Bnndehesli,’  p.  84  (1851).  ‘Numismatic  Chronicle,’  vol. 
xii.,  p.  63 ;  and  Dr.  Scott’s  papers,  vols.  xvii.  xviii.  ibid.  Lindsay,  <  View  of  the 
Coinage  of  the  Parthians,’  (Cork,  1852).  ‘Haug.  IXobor  die  Pohlcwi-Sprachc’ 
(Gott.  1854). 

While  adverting  to  Parthian  writing,  I  feel  bound  to  notice  a  somewhat  preten¬ 
tious,  article,  recently  published,  which  professes  to  interpret  tho  legends  on  sovoral 
classes  of  sub-Parthian  currencies.  The  paper  in  question  is  inserted  in  the  ‘  Zeits- 
chrift’  of  the  present  year  (1857),  p.  700,  under  the  title  of  ‘Lettre,  etc,,  sur  quel- 
ques-mddailles  a  legendes  iraniennes  de  l’epoquo  Arsaeide,  par  Comte  A.  de  Gobincau’ 
(Tehdran,  le  12  Mars,  1867).  As  the  author  seems  to  have  beon  altogether  un- 
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contemporary  character,  is  not  perhaps  so  manifest  an  emanation 
l^pom  the  same  source,  hut  of  the  absolute  fact  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  question,  though  the  ordinary  course  of  mechanical 
induction  leaves  this  much  doubtful,  as  to  whether  the  Sassanian 
was  derived  by  independent  action  from  some  purely  Semitic 
stock,  or  whether  it  was  a  local  improvement  upon  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Parthian  character  of  anterior  currency  and  official 
prominency  in  their  joint  monumental  association:  I  myself 
should  certainly  prefer  the  latter  inference. 
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The  next  step  in  the  onward  course  of  tho  Sasaaniaa  alpha¬ 
bet,  its  merging  into  the  Pehlvi  of  the  early  Arabs  in  Persia^ 
which  is  nearly  literatim  the  same  as  the  Parsls  have  preserved* 
in  Kerm&n  and  Gujarat,  admits  of  no  possible  cavil :  how  much 
of  the  essence  of  these  modified  letters  the  Arabs  took  into  their 
own  superseding  Kufic  lias  only  been  partially  investigated, 
and  hitherto  insufficiently  allowed  for ;  but  tho  number  of  the 
normal  forms  of  Pehlvi  that  have  passed  into  and  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  so-called  Zend  alphabet  aro  palpable  and  manifest 
on  the  most  cursory  inspection ;  and  whatever  may  bo  the  real 
antiquity  of  the  language  of  the  Avesti,  couched  in  these  letters, 
there  can  he  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  comparatively  recent  date 
at  which  the  characters  themselves  must  have  been  compounded 
out  of  more  ancient  systems  of  writing. 

I  now  exhibit  the  Plate  of  Comparative  Alphabets,  which 
I  have  prepared  in  supersession  of  Prinsep’s  original  plate  xi. 
and  to  complete  the  data  for  testing  the  rise  aud  progress  of 
the  Bactrian  alphabet  from  its  Semitic  elements,  I  have  ap¬ 
pended  the  two  plates  of  tho  modifications  of  that  class  of 
literal  symbols  so  obligingly  prepared  for  mo  by  the  Due  do 
Luynes,  whose  original  introductory  notice  I  insert  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  derivation  of  each.1 

ALPHABET  PHENICIEN  (PIIENICIE  PROPEE). 

Du  temps  tie  Sargon. — Les  lettres  3,  3,  y,  fi,  “],  fl.  sort  prises  dans  les 
legendes  des  deux  pierfes  gravfics  il  inscriptions,  decouvortes  pur  M.  Placa  sous  Ice 
taureaux  du  Palais  de  Sargon.2  Les  mitres  lettres  sont  tiroes  de  pierres  gravees  & 


1  [It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  record  the  circumstances  under  which  I  have  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  M.  le  Due  de  Luynes  as  a  coadjutor  in  this  Essay.  During  a  passing  visit 
to  Paris,  I  was  made  aware  that  ho  had  most  liberally  permitted  tho  Numismatic 
Phoenician  type,  prepared  for  tho  illustration  of  his  own  privately  circulated  works, 
to  he  made  use  of  in  the  printed  salo-cataloguo  of  the.  Bunin  do  Bolus’  coins.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  concession,  I  ventured  to  solicit  a  similar  favor  in  my  own  caso,  so 
far  as  a  single  elucidatory  alphabot  was  concerned.  I  need  not  add  that  this  request 
was  readily  complied  with ;  hut  moreover,  on  my  subsequently  addressing  M.  (lo 
Luynes,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  moro  prcciso  idea  of  tho  epoch  and  localities  to 
which  these  specimen  letters  wore  duo,  I  was  surprised  and  gratified  by  a  promise  of 
a  mature  and  comprehensive  roview  of  the  entire  question  of  Plnxmico-Somitic  Alpha¬ 
bets,  of  which  the  present  materials  exhibit  the  performance.  J 

2  Ces  legendes  sont :  et  'ftED  Obadbaal  et  Riphothiah. 


I'aHtidud  Sttph&i.  Austvv,  Hertford. 
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legendes  plus  on  moins  longues,  dont  plusieurs  caractdres  font  partie  des  ldgendes 
sur  les  deux  pierres  gravdes  da  M.  Place  at  doiTent,  par  Id,  se  rattacher  au  jnbme 
alphabet. 

Du  temps  tHEsmunamr. — Alphabet  tire  de  la  longue  inscription  but  le  Sarcophage 
de  ce  Eoi.  [<  Journal  Asiatiquc,’  Avril-Mai,  1856.] 

Sous  les  1  ere  Acluminides.— Cet  alphabet  est  formd  des  ldgendes  sur  les  mddailles 
les  plus  arcliaiques  d’Aradus :  Tete  virile  barbue  et  lauree.  Revers,  Navire ;  audessus 
it,  »,  sum  de  lettres  numerales  varides,  n,  i,  3,  D,  JJ,  EJ ;  les  lettres  V  et  se 
trouvent  sur  des  pidces  d’argent  des  aueiens  Eois  de  Perse  reprdsentant  un  Eoi 
frappant  de  son  poignard  un  lion  dressd  devant  lui ;  aupres,  EJ>,  et  au  revers : 
N(i)S(i)B  3^3  an  dessns  d’une  rille  a  tous  creneldes,  &o.  Cette  pidee  est  au  Musee 
britannique. 

Du  temps  d’ Artaxerxes  Zotiffm-main.—lki  des  medailles  d’or  et  d’argent  des 
Eois  de  Tyr^de  Cittium  et  des  Chittim  (of.  mes  Satrapies). 

Sous  Artaxerxis  Mnemon. — Tird  de  la  numismatique  des  Eois  de  Gebal  (Byblos) 

.  vivant  probablement  A  cette  epoque  (of.  mes  Satrapies),  et  de  medailles  encore 
inddites  de  cette  dynastie  dans  ma  collection. 

Sous  Artaxerxis  Ochus. — Tird  des  Dariques  de  mauvais  travail^frappdes  sons  ce 

Sous  Alexandre  et  les  !»■»  Seleueides. — Monnaie  d’or^t  d’argent  aux  types 
®  Alexandre  frappde  sous  son  rbgne  et  sous  ses  premiers  suceesseurs  a  Joppe,  Ace, 
Ara'dus,  et  Thosma. 

Sous  les  Seleueides,  de  312  d  145.  —Lettres  isolees  et  numdrales  sur  les  medailles 
d’Arqdus,  de  Tyr  et  de  Sidon,  frappees  sous  la  domination  de  ces  Princes.  Medailles 
de  Tyr  frappees  sons  Antiochus  IV.  et  Demetrius  II.  et  de  Laodicee  au  rovers 
d’Antiochus  IV. 

Sous  la  domination  Domains,  depuis  Van  145.— Monnaie  en  cuivre  d’un  travail 
de  decadence  frappee  it  Sidon,  Tyr,  et  Marathus, 

#  DERIVATIONS  DE  L' ALPHABET  PH^NICIEN. 

Aramien. — Manusorits  sur  papyrus  appartenaats  au  Duo  de  Blaeas.  Gesenius 
parait  croire  quo  oes  Manusorits  qui  font  mention  de  la  captivite  d.'un  peuple  en 
Egypte,  sont  allusifs  it  celle  des  Hebreux  et  ponrraient  etre  contemporains.  En  tout 
cas,  Hs  sont  trds  anciens.  Cependant,  le  monument  de  Carpentras,  portant  une 
inscription  de  mOme  denture,  ne  parait  pas  remonter  a  nne  epoque  trbs  reculee.. 

Dalmyrinien. — La  plupart  des  Inscriptions  Palmyrdniennee  oonnues  ne  sont  pas 
plus  anciennes  que  les  premiers  Empereurs  Eomains  et  ne  depassent  gueres  l’dpoqne 
d1  Alexandre  Sevdre  mort  en  235  de  Jes.  Ghr.  Cependant,  il  exists  une  medaillc 
presque  archaique,  frappde  A  Sidb  de  Pamphylie,  dont  la  ldgende  est  dvidemment  en 
caractdres  palmyreniens  (voir  mes  Satrapies). 

Sinciitiqm  vers  Van  de  J.  0.  18. — Cet  alphabet  est  tird  de  mddaiUes  encore 
inddites  de  Eois  des  environs  de  la  mer  rouge  et  de  l’ldumee,  dont  le  principal  date 
ses  monnaies  de  Van  330  (des  Sdleucides)., 

Sinaitiqm  apris  Van  de  J.G.  18. — Alphabet  dtabli  par  M.  Beer  d’apres  les 
inscriptions  de  Gebel  Mocatteb.  Insor.  veteres  litt,  et  ling,  hucusq.  incogn.  ad  mont. 
Sin.  mogn.  num.  repert,  &c..  Lipsise,  1840,  4to. 

ECEITTJEE  PUNIQTTE. 

Avant  396.— MddaiEes  archai'quos  do  Motya,  Tsits  et  Aea,  frappees  en  Sicile, 
Motya  fut  definite  en  396. 
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He  396  d  332. — Medailles  de  travail  grec  avec  les  typos  cic  Curbs  et  do  Proserpine, 
adopts  par  les  Carthaginois  seuloment  dopuis  39G,  tlpoqnc  oft  ils  eommenebrent 
a  honorer  oes  Deesses,  et  pibces  frappSes  avec  le  type  do  droit  imitd  dos  inonuaiea 
d’ Alexandre. 

Frmiire  gume  pimique.— Mddailles  au  typo  de  la  tute  do  Curds  ct  dn  clieval  on 
du  Pegase,  d'un  bon  travail,  et  que  l'on  tronvo  on  grande  abondauce  cn  or,  argent, 

Seconds  guerre  pimiguc.— Les  mfimes  typos  ou  peu  vitrifis,  nmis  d’un  travail  de 
decadence  et  de  miitanx  d’un  titra  bion  pins  bas. 

Syphax. — Medailles  de  bronzo  do  ce  lloi  et  inscription  do  Marseille  oxaotoment  do 
la  m$me  epigrnpliio  quo  les  logandos  do  Syphax. 

Juba  ler. — Monnnios  do  oo  Prince  cn  argent  ot  cuivro. 

Empire  Eomain.—  Mommies  punieproa  d'Eapagno  ot  d'Afriquu  nveo  dos  types 
imperinux  en  conformcs  par  lour  ecrituro  u  cellos  qui  portent  coa  typpa. 

Satrapies  de  Cilicia  ot  particulifcremcut  ooux  do  Tarso  (cf.  inos  Satrapies). 

Oypre  vers  424.— Medailles  do  Salainine,  frappfies  probablemont  sons  lo  gouvorne- 
ment  d’ Abdemon.  La  lettre  ft  appartiont  it  nne  moduillo  d'Amatlms  do  la  memo 
bpoque.  * 

Abdemon,  Eoi  de  SBamine. — Abdemon,  Satrapo  do  Cyprc,  regnait  it  Salamino. 
tine  mddaille  de  ce  Prince,  quo  jo  possbdo,  porto  son  nom,  jDrTDJt.  it 

Ecritme  orndc  de  V Inscription  de  outturn,  epoquo  iuocrtaino  rnaia  probablemont 

L’lnscription  on  question  est  cello  dn  Mueeo  d’ Oxford  reproduito  par  Gosenius 
dans  ses  ‘  Monumenta  Phoenicia,’  pi.  xi.,  insor.  No.  ix.,  2  n. 


TYPE  TABLE  OE  SEMITIC  ALPHABETS. 

I  have  but  little  to  say  in  commendation  of  the  subjoined 
type  table  of  comparative  Semitic  alphabets,  the  majority  of 
■which  consist  of  such  reproductions  of  the  materials  of  early 
commentators  as  the  German  type-founders  chanced  to  have 
prepared  for  the  use  of  printers. 

The  series  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4,  which  are  based  upon  Gesenius’ 
plates,  were  procured  for  the  casual  illustration  of  the  general 
subject,  before  I  was  favoured  with  the  elaborate  and  more 
mature  facsimiles  of  the  Due  de  Lnynes,  which  in  a  measure 
supersede  the  less  comprehensive  alphabets  in  typo  metal,1 
though  I  have  permitted  these  latter  to  stand  in  their  intro¬ 
ductory  capacity,  for  the  purposes  of  facility  of  reference.  The 
Kufic  literal  signs  are  likewise  of  hut  limited  palscographic 

1  [Tbs  fourth  or  Palmyrene  aeries  is  peculiarly  infolicitous  iu  its  rendering  of  the 
forms  of  the  originals ;  tower,  M,  de  Lnynes’  facsimiles  will  amend  its  deficiencies.] 
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modern  k  .  a  ji  *r  n  i  j  n  &  '  i  b  a  j  d  y  3  s  pi  t  n 

HEBREW.  ’  1  i 

l.PH<EN,c,AN.  ^  ^7  ^  ^  77X  ^  w  cl  tw  )»no  °i  rr  v  n 

2-phctn“^  ^  |  )  t  «  A1  f"  ^  1  ■«  / 

3.  ARAMAIC.  ^  ^  ^  ^10  ,  M  \)  >  *j  L  ^  ^  '1  V/  ]  Pt'  ^  V  /if) 

4.  palmyrene.  KS<*  33  X  3  >1  ??  I  Ji  (r  *  S3  |  3  3  fir  y  34  *■  73  *n  V  *v 

5.  SYRIAC.  r^A^SCDO  trf>\»>  wy  i  so  QD  ^  S  "°  ’  a4» 

syriac.  l^3^?oioiwu4  >-»  f  'i  -°  ^  ®  *S  ^  j:  j  ^  L 

e.  kufic.  L  — »  cr^  4=  d  .9  -=>  c=r»  1=  *- —  -*=  I  — O  ^  f  ^C-  _ o  j=,  o  £>  j»  ~-o 

MODERN  \  ,  .  \y  \  i  C  I  s<f  \  ■  „  .  „ 

ARABIC.  ’  ■  '  S  J  J  ^  -  l‘"’>  lJ  I*  U  U“  ^  t- 9  (J  J  O"  L—' 

Printed  by  Stephen  Austin,  Hertford. 
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value,  as  they  do  not  •  represent  the  earliest  form  of  that 
adaptive  alphabet.1  There  are,  however,  two  sets  of  characters 
(not  of  German  execution)  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention. 
Ho.  2  comprises  the  Numismatic  Phoenician  cut  for  the  Due  de 
Luynes,  and  imitated  principally  from  the  forms  of  letters  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  coins  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus.  The  alphabet  No.  5 
is,  likewise,  a  novelty,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
W.  Cureton,3  who  explains  its  derivation  in  the  following 
terms : — 

‘The  type  was  principally  copied  from  MSS.  of  the  6th  century,  and  represents 
the  earliest  form  of  tho  character  known  to  us.  It  is  identical  with  that  of .  the  most 
ancient  MS.  in  tho  British  Museum,  date  a.d.  411 ;  hut  the  forms  of  the  letters  are 
made  a  littlo  more  carefully  than  they  wore  written  hy  the  person  who  copied  that 
MS.,  and  imitato  more  closely  those  of  some  better  scribe,  although  about  a  century 
later.’ 

The  alphabet  in  question  claims  a  double  interest,  in  exem¬ 
plifying  the  earliest  extant  Syriac  writing,  as  well  as  in  its 
near  identity  with  the  Estrangelo  graven  on  the  celebrated 
Nestorian  monument  of  Si  gan  Eu,  dated  in  the  8th  century,3 
while  its  progress  on  its  Central  Asian  course,  thus  clearly 
marked,  illustrates  the  parentage  of  the  Mongol  alphabets, 
whose  derivation  from  a  Syriac  source  has  long  been  freely 
conceded. 


1  [A  valuable  contribution  towards  tho  study  of  the  paleography  of  the  Arabs  has 
boon  furnished  hy  J.  C.  Hindborg  (‘Lettre  fr  M.  Broudsted.’  Copenhagen,  1830), 
from  whose  work  I  cite  the  following  note  on  the  earlier  authorities  on  the  subject  :— 
I.  G.  C.  Adlor.  ‘.Dcsoriptio  codieum  quoramdam  cuficorum  in  bib.  reg.  Hauniensi.’ 
Altonte,  1780.  Silvestrc  do  Saoy.  ‘  Memoiros  sur  l’origine  et  les  anciens  monumens 
do  la  littcraturo  parmi  les  Arabes.’  ‘M6ni.  de  1' Academic,’  vol.  1.,  p.  247-  The 
same.  ‘Notices  ot  Extraits,’  etc.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  209;  and  ‘Journal  Asiatique,’  1827. 
M.  ICopp.  ‘  Bilder  u  Schriften  dor  Vorzcit,’  ii.,  287. — To  theso  I  may  add  Marcel’s 
‘Paleographic  Arabo,’  Baris,  1828.  ‘  lbn  Khallikan,’  Orient.  Trans.  Fund,  pp.  xv., 
xvi.,  etc. ;  and  lastly,  I  would  refer  to  M.  Renan’s  comprehensive  review,  p.  320,  in 
his  ‘Ilistoiro  genuralc  dcs  Langucs  Semitiques,’  1855.  While  referring  toJEIuflo 
writing,  I  must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  tho  interesting  coppcr-platc  grant  to  the 
Christian  Church  in  India — which  hears  tho  signatures  of  attesting  witnesses — 
severally  in  Knilc,  Belilvi,  and  Hebrew  characters.  ‘  Jnnr.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  vii., 
p.  343.  ‘Madras  Journal  of  Lituraturo  and  Science,’  vol.  xiii.  (1846),  pi.  viii.] 

2  [Or  I  should  mtlior  say  my  obligations  arc  duo  to  Mr.  Watts,  of  Crown  Court, 
to  whom  tlio  typo  properly  belongs.] 

3  [‘  La  Chino  d’ Athanaso  Kirehoro/  Amsterdam,  1670. — ‘  Assomani,’  iii.,  2nd  part, 
p.  738.  Romeo,  1728.— M.  Hue.  ‘  Christianismo  en  Chine,’  p.  48.  Paris,  1847.— 
‘Journal  of  tho  Amoricnn  Oriental  Society,’  vol.  v.,  p,.  278.— Roinaud,  ‘  G6ogr. 
(VAhoulfcda,1  p.  305.—. Ronan,  ‘  Hist.  G6n.,’  vol.  i.,  p.  268.] 
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Finally,  I  have  introduced  a  set  of  Zend  letters,  more  with 
the  object  of  completing  the  series  of  cognate  alphabets,  than 
for  any  credence  I  wish  to  claim  for  them  among  the  other 
palseographic  memorials  of  the  ancient  currency  of  which  we 
have  good  and  authentic  proof ;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  direct 
comparison,  I  have  prefixed  to  this  enlarged  alphabet  the  several 
original  Pehlvi  characters  upon  which  the  Zend  correspondents 
seem  so  obviously  to  have  been  formed.1 


II.  ARIAN  NOMENCLATURE. 

I  do  not  propose  to  recapitulate  the  Arian  transcriptions  of 
the  Greek  names ;  the  details  of  each,  together  with  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  standard  orthography,  will  be  found  duly  marked 
in  the  Coin  Catalogue,  and  most  of  their  peculiarities  will  have 
already  been  considered  in  the  determination  of  the  alphabet 
in  whose  literal  forms  they  are  expressed.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Oriental  names,  which  in  process  of  tirno  superseded 
the  Greek  designations,  and  where  the  definition  must  be  supj 
posed  to  be  authoritative  under  its  Arian  form  rathor  than  in 
the  now  imitative  transcript  in  Grecian  characters.  It  may, 
however,  be  useful  to  summarize  the  Arian  titles,  whether 
direct  translations  or  local  equivalents  of  the  leading  idea  of 
titularization  adopted  from  the  conquerors,  even  if  it  be  merely 
to  avoid  the  tedious  repetition  of  interpretations  on  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  each  king’s  little- varied  epithets. 

1.  The  more  common  indigenous  titles  of  Makar aj,  ‘great 
king,’  and  its  superlative  combinations  of  Majadhiraj,  ‘king 
over  kings,’  and  Eajaraja,  ‘king  of  kings,’  scarcely  require 
notice. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  the  Greek  aanjp  is  rendered  by  the 
word  Tradata,  a  provincial  derivative  from  ‘to  preserve’; 
and  here,  as  in  all  cases,  I  adhere  to  the  manifest  orthography 


1  [This  Zend  type,  lie  the  early  Synac  just  acknowledged,  is  also  tlio  property  of 
Mr.  Watts.  The  very  excollont  Pehlvi  fount,  as  has  boon  already  noticed,  belontrs  to 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Co,,  St.  Martin’s-lano.]  .  b 


ZEND  ALPHABET.1 


YOfELS. 


Shout  Vowels,  PehM, 

u  a. 

J  *'• 

,  u. 

„ 

Zend, 

aj  a. 

?  *■ 

j  i. 

>  t(. 

Lons  Vowels,  Pehlvi, 

jji  ai. 

7>L 

m 

„ 

Zend, 

AM  L 

yi. 

f  u. 

%*• 

m>  e. 

Zend, 

i  o. 

or 

cl°- 

CONSONANTS. 

(jOTTtntAts, 

PehM, 

**■ 

yj  hit. 

J  9- 

Zend, 

3/, 

6 S  kh. 

^  q. 

e 9 • 

l?h‘ 

Palatals, 

PehM, 

qj:A. 

3  3- 

Zend, 

y  ck. 

aj- 

Dentals, 

Pehlvi, 

t°  f- 

3  Cl 

Zend, 

P  t- 

fja  th. 

<3  th. 

_jd. 

a ^dh. 

Labials, 

PehM, 

0  P- 

Zend, 

th  J>. 

_j  b. 

Semi-towels, 

Pehlvi, 

3  i  or  y. 

)  r. 

„ 

Zend, 

P-0  (44  med-)  y. 

?r. 

If  (»  mod.)  v. 

PehM, 

,  t.  OTW. 

a  h. 

Zend, 

wf  w. 

B*  A. 

Sibilants, 

PehM, 

Jli  s. 

-JO  sh- 

S*' 

Zend, 

ai  s.  (g.) 

sh. 

Mi  s. 

J  *■ 

Nasals, 

Pehlvi, 

,  n. 

■G  m. 

» 

Zend, 

jn. 

%an. 

^39- 

9  m. 

1  The  definition  of  the  Zend  Alphabet  is  adopted  from  Spiegel’s  ‘Grammatik 
dor  P&rsisprache  the  Pehly$  series  is  confined  to  the  older  and  unpointed  forms. 


Printed  by  Stephen 


i,  Hertford. 
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of  the  original,  without  attempting  to  reconcile  the  deviations 
from  the  laws  of  Sanskrit  grammatical  construction,  or  to  trace 
the  process  of  vernacular  degradation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
having  the  Greek  counterpart,  and  ordinarily  an  appropriate 
Sanskrit  root,  we  must  remain  content  to  take  the  inflections 
and  orthographical  variations  the  die  engravers  have  left  behind 
them. 

3.  The  S/kato?  of  the  coins  is  represented  by  the  term 

Dhamika,  or  rather  Dhramika,  from  ‘  to  hold,  to  maintain/ 
whence  ‘  virtue/  etc.  m 

4.  The  term  viicTjtbopos  appears  under  the  optional  forms  of 
Jayadhara  and  Jayata,  the  derivation  of  which,  from  t%,  ‘to 
conquer/  ‘  conquest/  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

5.  The  counterpart  of  avl/cyro ?  appears  in  parallel  accord  as 

apadih&ta /  for  ‘unrepulsed’  (from  ipr,  ‘to  strike  or 

hurt’). 

6.  Mahata  and  Mahatcika,  of  obvious  derivation,  occur  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Greek  yeya^.  ■ 

7.  The  title  Pradicha,  otherwise  Praticha,  which  stands  as 

the  indigenous  representative  of  the  Greek  iirKpavrjs,  may  readily 
be  identified  as  the  vernacular  form  of  PratishtMta, 

_  ‘  renowned.’ 

8.  The  transcripts  of  the  Greek  aarpanrryi  and  <jTcurrfjo% 
seem  sufficiently  assured,  as  likewise  does  the  translation  of 
‘  AAEA4-IAEUJ2’  in  the  local  Brada-putrasa,  ‘brother’s  son/ 

HI.— THE  EPOCHAL  AND  TERRITORIAL  DISTRIBUTION 
OP  TEE  EAOTRIAN  MONARCHY. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  I  am  not  in  a  position,  either 
as  regards  preparation  or  present  opportunity,  to  review,  with 
the  deliberation  the  subject  demands,  the  classification  of  the 
long  list  of  Bactrian  Icings,  the  sole  witnesses  of  whose  rule,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  exist  in  the  emanations  from  their  mints 

1  [  On  Gondoplares’  coins,  aprxlihata.} 
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exhumed  from  time  to  time  in  and  around  tbe  ancient  seats  of 
.  government. 

In  other  cases  credit  is  claimed  for  coins  under  their 
faculty  of  illustrating  written  history :  in  this  instance  they 
comprehend  the  sole  data  for  history  itself;  at  least,  from 
their  records  alone  must  he  drawn,  with  scant  exception,  till 
testimony  at  present  available  of  the  survival,  rc-institution, 
and  extinction  of  tho  dominant  Hellenic  element  on  tho  site 
of  Alexander’s  furthest  conquest  in  the  East.  In  tho  almost 
total  absence  of  annals,  whether  Occidental  or  Oriental,  it 
is  from  the  legends  stamped  upon  the  public  money  that  we 
must  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  otherwise  unrecorded  po¬ 
tentates  who  swayed  the  destinies  of  those  lands  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries. 

For  such  tales  as  these  mednllic  memorials  may  tell,  I 
must  refer  to  the  works  of  those  authors  who  from  time  to 
time  have  treated  this  section  of  numismatics  in  detail;  con¬ 
tenting  myself,  for  the  present,  -with  reproducing,  with  but 
scant  comment,  the  matured  results  arrived  at  by  each.1 


1  [Independent  Works. — ‘Historia  rogni  Grmcoruin  Boctriimi,  ill  qua  simul 
Grsecarum  in  India  coloninrum  votus  memoria  oxplicntur,  auotoro  Thoophil.  Sigofr. 
Bayero,’  Petropoli,  1738.  Mionnot,  ‘  Suppldment,’  vol.  viii,  (1837).  Lassou,  ‘Zur 
Geschiclite  dor  Grieokisckon  und  Indoskythisckon  Konigo,’  Dram,  1838.  ‘  Coins  of 

Greek,  Parthian,  and  Indo-Scytkian  Kings  of  Bactvia  and  tho  countries  on  tho  Indus,’ 
by  Dr.  C.  Grotefend,  Hanover,  1840.  ‘  Ariana  Antique :  a  descriptive  accnnnt.  of 

the  Antiquities  and  Coins  of  Afghanistan  (with  a  memoir  on  tho  buildings  called 
Topes,’  by  C.  Masson),  H,  H.  Wilson,  London,  1841.  1  Historical  Results,  do- 

ducible  from  recent  discoveries  in  Afghanistan,’  hy  II.  T.  Prinsop,  Esq.,  London, 
1844.  ‘Indische  Alterthnmskunde,’  von  Ch.  Lassen,  Bonn,  1847. 

Co-lcuttor  Asiatic  Researches. — ‘  Description  of  select  coins  from  originals  or  draw¬ 
ings  in  tho  possession  of  the  Asiatic  Society,’  hy  II.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  669 

lotmial  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — ‘Noto  on  Cnpt.  Hay's  Bamian  Coins,’ 
hy  H.  Torrens,  Esq.,  vol.  Lx.,  p.  70,  ‘Points  in  tho  history  of  tho  Greek  and  Indo- 
Scythian  Kings  in  Bactna,  Cabul,  and  India,  ns  illustrated  hy  deciphering  tho  ancient 
legends  on  their  coins,’  hy  Christian  Lassen,  Bonn,  1838,  vol.  ix.,  p.  251 ;  continued, 
pp.  839,  449,  627,  733.  ‘Notice  of  some  counterfeit  Bactrinu  Coins,’  l)y  Captain 
Alexander  Cunningham,  vol.  ix.,  p.  303.  <  Notes  on  Captain  Hay’s  Bootrian  Coins,' 
hy  Cnpt.  A.  Cunningham,  vol.  ix.,  p.  531.  ‘Description  of,  and  deductions  from,  a 
consideration  of  some  new  Bactrian  Coins,’  hy  Cupt.  A,  Cunningham,  vol.  ix.,  p.  867 ; 
note  to  ditto,  p.  1008.  *  Second  notice  of  sonic  forgod  coins  of  tlio  Bactriuns  and 
Indo-Scythians,’  by  Capt,  A.  Cunningham,  vol.  jx.,  p.  1217.  ‘A  sketch  of  tho 
second  Silver  Plate  found  at  Badakskfm,’  by  Capt.  A.  Cunningham,  vol.  x.,  p.  570. 
‘  Second  notice  of  some  new  Bactrian  Coins,'  by  Capt.  A.  Cunningham,  vol.  xi,,  p. 
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No.  1. 

Geeek  Dynasties. — ■GrEtnuiAL  List. 
Pbop.  H.  H.  Wilson. 


Theodotus  I. 

Theodotus  II 

Euthydemus 

Demetrius 

Eukratides 

Heliokles 

Lysias  . 

Amyntas  . 

Agathokleia 

Antimaohus 


147 

147 

135 

140 


Philoxenes 

Antialkiies 

Aroliebius 

Apollodotus 

Diomedea 

HermsBus 

Agathokles 

Pantaleon 


.  .  130 
.  .  135 
125—120 
.  .  126 


100 

98 

135 

120 


Palirisus 

Spalyrius 


Barbaeio  Kings. 

Sn-HEEULiEUS,  Kadaphes,  Kadphises- 

. 100  I  Azilises . 60 

. 80  Azes  .  ...  . . 50 

. 75  '  2OTHP  META2,  King  of  Kings  . 


130.  ‘  On  the  Gem  and  Coins  figured  in  the  preceding  plate,’  by  H.  Torrens,  Esq., 
B.C.S.,  toI.  xi.,  p.  137.  ‘  Coins  of  the  Indo-Scytkian  Pnnces  of  Cabul  (translations 
of  some  uncertain  Greek  legends),’  by  H.  Torrens,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  vol.  XX.,  p.  187. 
•  Coins  of  Indian  Buddhist  Satraps,  with  Greek  inscriptions,’  by  Major  A.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Yol,  xxiii.,  p.  379. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — ‘An 
account  of  Greek,  Parthian,  and  Hindu  medals,  found  in  India,’  by  Major  James 
Tod,  yol.  i:,  p.  313. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — ‘  Obseryatioue  on  some  ancient  Indian 
Coins  in  the  cabinet  of  the  .Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  by  Prof.  H.  H.  "Wilson,  yol.  iii., 
p.  381. 

Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Iioyal  Asiatic  Society.—1  Observations  on  the 
Bactrian  and  Mithraio  Coins,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,’  by  James  Bird,  Esq.,  yol.  i.,  p.  293. 

Journal  des  Savants.— M.  Raoul  Rochette,  a.d.  1834,  pp.  328,  385.  Supple¬ 
ment,  1835,  pp.  514,  577;  note,  640,  (Dr.  Honigbcrger’s  coins).  2me  Supplement, 
a.d.  1836,  February ;  Allard’s  (i.e.  Yentura’s)  collection.  3eme  Supplement,  a.d. 

1838,  p.  736 ;  M.  Court’s  collection ;  ditto,  a.d.  1839,  p.  89,  ditto. 

Journal  Asialique.—tsi.  E.  Jacquet,  Feb.  1836,  S6me  sdrie,  yol.  i.,  p.  122;  Sept. 

1836,  yol.  ii.,  p.  234;  Nov.  1837,  vol.  iv.,  p.  401 ;  Feb.  1838,  yol.  v.,  p.  163;  May, 

1839,  yol.  vii.,  p.  386. 

Revue  Numismatigue,  Blois. — ‘  Collection  Numismatique  du  General  Court :  Rois 
de  la  Bactriano,’  par  Ad.  de  Longperier,  p.  81  (1839). 

Numismatic  Journal  (London).— ‘  Grssco-Bactrian  Coins,’  by  Professor  "Wilson, 
yol.  i.,  p.  144  (1837).  ‘Proceedings  of  the  Numismatic  Society’  (London).  ‘Memoir-, 
by  Professor  Wilson,  on  the  recently  discovered  Gnoco-Bactrian  Coins,  14th  Dec., 

1837. 

Numismatic  Chronicle.— Major  Cunningham,  ‘Monograms,  etc.,’  vol.  yiii.,  p.  175. 
W.  C.  W.  Yaux,  Esq.,  on  Bactrian  Coins,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  108.] 
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Ikdo-Pahthiak  Dynasty. 

Vonones .  I  K°des . 

Undopherres  .....  Miscellaneous  Avsacidan 

Gondopliares .  Rings . 

Abagasus .  I 


IlTDO-ScYTIIIAN  PltTNClES  01?  KaHTT.,. 

Kadpbises .  I  Ooerlri . . 

Kanerki  ...  ...  Baraovo  ...... 

Kenorano .  I  Sassanians . 

CONTlfflEPOKAKY  ClASSIMOAXIOfT. 

Eukrntides. 

Iicliokles. 

Antialkides  .  .  Antinmclms . Agatholrtes 

Archcbius  .  .  ■  Philoxcnes  .  .  Menander  .  .  Pantaleon 
Apollodotns 
Diomedcs 
Hevmrcus 
Su-IIermious  (?) 

‘Arinnn  Antiqua,’  p.  267  (1841). 

No.  2. 

M.  BE  BAKTHOLOMiEl’s  LlSX. 

1.  Ddfoction  do  la  Bactriane  ot  commencement  du  rbgne  do  Diodoto,  vers  256 

av.  J.C. 

2.  Agathodes  succSde  a  son  i>6ro,  vors  240  av.  I.  C. 

Euthyd&me  s’empare  du  trOnc  do  la  Bnotriano  par  lo  mourtre  d’Agatboclbs 
215  av.  J.  C. 

4.  Pantaleon  so  maintient  dans  lo  Kaboulistan  oriental  contre  EutbydiSmc  jusque, 

vors  214  av.  J.  0. 

5.  Guerra  d'Eutbydbme  aveo  Antiochus  aprbs  210  av.  I.  0. 

6.  Traitd  do  paix,  conclu  aveo  lo  Roi  do  Syrie,  vers  206  av.  J.  C. 

7.  Eutbydbme  fait  dos  conquOtes  dans  l’Ariane  et  i’Arachosic,  vors  200  av.  J.O. 

8.  Demetrius  fils  d’Eutbydbme  succbde  il  son  pbre,  vers  190  J.  0. 

9.  Eucratides  B’empare  do  la  royautd  dans  la  Baotriano,  Demetrius  fonde  une 

monarchic  dans  l’Araehosie  et  dans  les  contrees  do  l’lndo  qui  avaiont  4t6 
conquises  par  son  pdre  vers  181  av.  J.  C. 

10.  Eucratides  fait  pendant  plusieures  anndes  la  guerre  1  Demdtrius  et  finit  par 

s’emparer  do  sos  Stats,  vers  164  av.  J.  0. 

11.  Eucratides  Stend  see  conquOtos  dans  l’Inde,  vers  160  av.  I.  0. 

12.  Meurtre  d’Eucratide,  par  son  fils  Heliocles,  qui  B’emparo  de  la  oouronno  on 

Baetriannc,  vers  155  av.  J.  0. 

Ici  commence  le  dSmembremcnt  graduel  de  la  monnrcliie,  ct  les  donnSes  his- 
toriques  semblent  nous  raanquer  pour  tenter  rafime  un  ordre  chronologique 
quolconque. 

13.  Antimaobus  fonde  nn  royaume  dans  la  Drangiane  ? 

14.  Antialcides  reunit  sous  sa  domination  l’Arachosie  et  la  Kaboulistan  oriental. 


Eutbydomus. 
Demetrius  . 

Amyntas  .  . 
Agatholdoia  . 


'JBML  «A**.U*  hi. 
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15.  Hdnandre  fonde  un  puissant  royaume  dans  l’lnde. 

16.  Arsace  VI.,  Mitridate  If  roi  Parthe,  onvaliit  la  Drangiane,  vers  145  av.  J.  C. 

17.  Chute  complete  de  la  Monarchie  grecque-baetrienue,  proprement  dite,  vers  139 

a V.  J.  C.  ‘Kohnes  Zeitschrift,’  1843,  p.  76. 

The  subjoined  list  has  been  abstracted  from  Major  Cunningham’s 
lithographed  table  inserted  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  ‘Numismatic 
Chronicle,’  1843.  It  will  be  found  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  detail 
of  the  epochal  and  territorial  distribution  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Bactrian  empire.  The  assignment  of  the  geographical  boundaries 
is  understood  to  have  been  primarily  based  upon  the  author’s  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  mint  monograms  discovered  on  the  coins  of  the 
different  kings.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  results  must  he 
received  with  considerable  caution,  as  most  of  my  readers  will 
appreciate  the  ordinary  difficulties  environing  the  resolution  of  mono- 
grammatic  combinations,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  that  exist  to  the 
application  of  the  preferable  readings  under  even  a  well-defined  system 
of  comparative  geography,  a  department  in  which  we  are  sadly 
deficient  in  regard  to  the  countries  in  question. 


Major  Ctjnnutghaii’s  Tabm?. 

1  243  Diodotas  XI  }  ■Bactriana  (including  Sogdiana,  Baetria,  and  Margiana). 

a  m  sssr  kp. 

4  220  Euthydcmus — Bactriana,  Ariana  (including  Aria,  Drangia,  Araehosia,  and 
Paropamisadtn),  Nysa,  and  subsequently  Gandhavitis,  Peukelaotis,  and 

6  196  Demetrius— ditto,  ditto;  and,  later  in  his  reign,  Patalene,  Syrastrene, 

6  190  Heliodes — Bactriana  and  Paropamisadse. 

7  190  Antimachus  Theos — Nysa,  Gand.,  Peuk.,  and  Taxila. 

8  185  Eucratides — Bactriana,  Ariana,  besides  Patalene,  Syrastrene,  and  Larice, 

as’ well  as  Nysa,  Gand.,  Peuk.,  and  Taxila. 

9  173  Antimacbus  Nikephoros — Nysa,  Gand.,  Peuk.,  and  Taxila,  contemporarily 

with  Eucratides’  retention  of  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 

10  165  Philoxenes—  succeeds  to  Antimachus  Nikephoros’  kingdom 

11  Nicias — ditto,  with  the  exception  of  Taxila. 

12  165  Apollodotus  succeeds  Eucratides  in  Ariana,  as  well  as  Fata.,  Syr.,  Lar. 

13  Zoilns  j 

14  Diomedes  >  follow  Apollodotus  in  Ariana  alone. 

15  Dionysius  ’ , 

16  169  Lysias— succeeds  these  in  Paropamisadre,  and  obtains  Nicias’  dominion  of 

Nysa,  Gand.,  and  Peuk. ;  while  Mithridates  I.  possesses  himself  of 
Ariana,  haring  previously  gained  Margittiia  from  Eucratides. 
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17  150 

18 


21  135 

22 

23 

24  126 

25 


27 

28 
29 

SO  110 


31  80 

32  80 

33  26 


35  44 

36  107 
207 


Antialcidas— succeeds  to  Lysias'  kingdom. 

Amyntas  l  follow  Antialcidas. 

Archebius  ) 

40  Menander — reigns  in  Paropamisadao,  Nysn,  Gand.,  Peuk.,  Tnxila,  Por. 
Reg.,  Oath.,  Patalene,  Syr.,  Lar. 

Strato — succeeds,  with  the  exception  of  tho  oountnes  of  Pata.,  Syr.,  Lar., 
which  fall  to  Manas, 
ffippostratus  J  &]low  strato. 

Hermnsus— rules  ovor  Parop.,  Nysn,  Gaud.,  Poult.  (Tho  Su-Sakna  obtain 
Aria,  Drangia,  and  Arach.,  from  tho  Partliiaus). 

Manas— has  Taxiln,  Por.  Reg.,  Cnth.,  Pata.,  Syr.,  Lar. 

Kadphises— {Yitchi) — takes  possession  of  Hcrnuons’  kingdom,  andTaxila 
from  Mauas  (Kozola  Kndaphcs). 

Vonones  \ 

Spalygis  !  Paropamisadie, 

Spalirises  ) 

Azas— succeeds  Mauas,  obtaining  also,  in  90  n.o.,  Nysn,  Gaud.,  and 
Poult. 

Axilisas— succeeds  Azas  in  tho  three  latter,  adding  Toxila,  and  the  Paro- 
pamisadas. 

The  Sotor  Megas  obtains  tho  dominions  of  Azas,  and  subsequently  those  of 

Tho  Yuchi  again  possess  Parop.,  Nysa,  and  Tax,,  etc. 

Gondophares— reigns  in  Arianti. 

Abdagases  (and  Sinnokes  or  Adinnigaus)— ditto  in  ditto,  less  tho  Parop. 

Arsaces  (Ornospades  or  Orthomasdcs)— ditto,  ditto. 

Pakorcs  Monnesses— ditto,  ditto  (HiOthdoh  in  Baotrimm.  [36a  Orthagnes.] 
Artemon — in  Aria,  Drangm,  Araohosia. 

Sassanians. 

‘  Numismatic  Chroniclo,’  vol.  viii.,  p.  176  (1843). 


M.  Lassen’s  List. 

.  Die  GarECHisaH-BAEraisoHEN  tod  Geiechisch-Indxschen  Konioe. 

1.  Die  Gexechisoe-Bakthischek. 

Diodotus  I.,  vor  250  xor  Chr.  G. 

Diodotus  II.,  seit  237  .....  Agathokles,  in  Badakshon  und  am  obern  Indus 

seit  245. 

Euthydemos,  unabhangig  seit  245 ; 

in  Baktrion  seit  .... .  222 ;  Pantaleon. 

Demetrios,  seit  206 ;  bescigt  um  166. 

Eukratides,  nach  180. 

Helioldes,  seit  160;  Lysias,  nach  165 ;  Antimachus,  seit  170. 

Archebios,  150-140 ;  Antialkides ;  .  Philoxenes,  um  160. 

Amyntas. 
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2.  Die  Gkiechisch-Indischen  Kokige. 

Apollodotos,  nach  160. 

ZoBos  und  Dionysios. 

Menandros,  seit  144. 

Straton,  um  124. 

Hippostratos,  nach  114. 

Diomedes,  Nikias,  Telophos,  zwischen  114  u.  100. 

Hermaios,  100 — 85. 

No.  5. 

Die  iNDOSKXTHISCHEir  tose  Pasthischen'  Tloxise. 

1.  Caxa-Konige. 

Yonones,  kurz  yor  u,  nach  Chr.  G. 

Spalygis. 

Yndopherres,  urn.  90. 

Abdagases,  yon  40  bis  30.  * 

Kadphises  I.,  nach  85  vor'Chi.  G.  ■  .• 

Kadaphes,  nnd  seine  namenlosen  Nacbfolger  etwa  bis  60  v.  Ckr.  G. 

Kadphises  II.,  seit  24  vor  Ckr.  G.,  bis  etwa  1. 

3.  TnnusHKA-KoNlGE. 

Hushka  oder  Oerki,  yon  etwa  10  yor  bis  5  nach  Chr.  G.  V 

Gushka,  bis  10  nach  Chr.  G. 

Kanishka,  oder  Kanerki,  bis  40. 

Balan,  his  45.  » 

Oer  Kenorano,  bis  60. 

‘  Indische  Alterthmnskunde,'  yol.  ii.,  p.  xxiv.,  published  1852. 

IY. — As  I  am  compelled  to  avoid  entering  upon  any  such,  compre¬ 
hensive  revision  of  the  general  subject  as  should  justify  my  attempting 
to  recast  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Greek  princes  of  Baetria  and 
Northern  India,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should  adopt,  for  the 
moment,  some  one  of  the  lists  above  quoted,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  annexed  catalogue.  I  have  therefore  selected 
for  the  purpose  that  of  Major  Cunningham,  as  being  more  full  in 
names,  more  facile  of  reference,  and  as  grounded  upon  an  examination 
of  by  far  the  most  ample  series  of  original  specimens.  » 

This  outline,  it  -will  he  seen,  was  published  many  years  ago,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  its  author  would  now  be  prepared  to  subject  it  to 
extensive  modifications.  I  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for 
anticipating  some  of  the  more  obviously  •  needed  emendations.  In 
regard  to  the  tables  of  monograms  which  accompany  this  catalogue 
(pis.  xi .  c  and  xi.  fZ),  it  may  he  necessary  to  explain  that  a  degree  of 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  allocation  of  the  several  varieties 
of  these  enigmatical  compounds.  Some  examples,  that  depart  hut 
slightly  from  combinations  previously  entered,  have  been  inserted  in 
■  von.  n.  12 


Mayes,  nach  120  yor  Chr  G. 
Azilises,  um  100. 

Azes,  seit  95. 

Spalirisos,  um  60. 
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the  plates  independently  in  their  modified  form,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  the  omission  of  what  might  eventually  prove  to  he  a  separate 
symbol.  And,  farther,  some  few  monograms  have  been  intentionally 
repeated,  with  a  view  to  bring  more  distinctly  together  the  complete 
group  pertaining  to  a  given  monarch. 

The  perpendicular  lines  dividing  the  associate  ciphers  (60  et  ieq.') 
arc  inserted  to  mark  the  position  in  the  field  of  the  piece,  in  reference 
to  the  main  device,  occupied  by  eaoh. 

I.  Diodotus. 


Obvebse  : — Head  of  the  ting-,  with,  fillet,  to  the  light. 

Eevebse  : — Erect  figure  of  Jupiter,  in  the  act  of  hurling  tho  thunderbolt ;  iEgis 
on  tho  left  arm ;  eagle  in  front  of  tho  loft  log ;  a  chaplet  in  the 
*  field ;  no  monogram. 

Legend  BA2IAEU2  AIoAoToT. 

E.  Eochette,  1  Jour,  dcs  Sav.;’  ‘  Bibliotkfeque  Impfiriale,’  Captain 
Hay.  (This  last  most  perfect  coin  has,  in  addition  to  the  other 
symbols,  a  spear  head  in  tho  field  under  tho  loft  arm) ;  ‘  Ariana 
Antigua,’  p.  218 ;  ‘  Trfisor  do  Numismatiquc,’  pi.  Ixxii,  4.1 

2. — Tetradraohma.  Similar  types  (Cunningham,  ‘  Numismatic  Chronicle,’  vol.  viii., 
p.  178,  and  unpublished  plates). 

Monogram,  N«.  1,  with  X.  The  chaplet  is  omitted. 

*) — Drachma.  Similar  types. 

M.  de  Bartkolomasi,  <  Kohnes  Zcitschrift,’  1843,  p.  76,  pi.  fig.  1. 
Monogram,  No.  2,  with  O.a ;  chaplot,  otc. 

Mr.  Stokes’  and  British  Museum  Coins,  Monograms  indistinct. 
Major  Cunningham  further  cites  in  his  table  tho  Monogram  No.  2n  from  the 
Coins  of  DiodotuB  (‘  Num.  Chron.,’  vol.  viii.,  p.  179). 


II.  Agathocles. 

1. — TotrSbachma  (weight,  4  drachmes  14  grains  Er.) 

Obvebse  : — Head,  with  fillet,  to  the  right.  AIoAoToT  2X1THP02. 

Eevebse:— Ereot  figure  of  Jupiter,  as  in  Diodotus’  coins. 

Legend  EASIAEToNToS  ArA0oKAEoT2  AIKAIoT. 

Monogram,  No.  3  (with  chaplet). 

M.  de  Bartholomsei,  ‘Kfihnes  Zeitsckrift,’  1843,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  2,  p.  67. 
An  egually  perfect  coin  of  similar  types,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Gibbs,  Bombay 
Civil  Service,  has  the  monogram  No.  4.  The  piece  in  question  is  stated  to 
weigh  270  grains. 


1  Coins  hearing  similar  devices,  from  the  mint  of  Antiochus  II.,  may  be  referred 
to  in  pi.  ii.,  fig.  1,  p.  26,  vol.  i.  of  this  work ;  Burnes’s  ‘  Bokkfafi,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  8 ; 
‘  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  219;  ‘Trfisor  de  Numismatique,’  Ixxii.,  3.— Monograms  :  Mr. 
Gibbs’  coin  (Tetrad?)  A:  (see  pi.  xlii.,  fig.  1  of  thia  work);  ‘Biblioth&quo  Impfiriale,’ 
B. ;  Captain  Hay  (Drachma)  C ;  Mr.  Freres’  coin  (Drachma)  O.s  associated  with  D. 
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2.  — Tetradrachma.  Plate  xiii.,  fig.  3.  (These  leading  numbers  refer,  in  each  case, 

to  the  plates  inserted  in  this  wort.) 

Obverse  : — Head  of  king. 

Reverse  : — Jupiter,  -with  the  left  hand  resting  on  a  spear,  and  the  right  holding 
a  figure  of  Diana  Lucifora. 

Legend  BASIAEfltS  ArAGoKAEoTS. 

Monogram,  No.  6.  Mr.  Gihbs. 

1  Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  8 ;  ‘  J our.  des  Sav.,’  1838,  pi.  ii.,  fig:  1 ; 

‘  Trfisor  de  Numismatigue,’  lxxiv. 

») — Drachma.  Similar  types. 

Monogram,  No.  3. 

‘  Jour,  des  Sav.’,  June,  1834,  pi.  fig.  2.  ‘  Grotefend’  (1839),  p.  29. 
‘  Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  4.  ‘  Bibl.  Imp.,’  Monogram,  No.  5. 

3. — Drachma. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  Bacchus,  to  the  right. 

Reverse  Panther,  to  the  right,  with  a  hunch  of  grapes  in  his  fore-paw. 
Legend  : — BA2IAEQ2  ArAGoKAEoTA. 

No  Monogram. 

‘Jour,  des  Sav.’,  1834,  pi.  fig.  1.  ‘Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  5. 

‘Tresor  de  Numismatigue,'  lxxiv.,  2. 

4. — O  Copper.  Types  as  in  No.  3,  with  the  exception  that  the  spear  whioh  appears 

doubtfully  on  the  obverse  of  the  former  class  is  here  distinct  and 
positive,  while,  in  lieu  of  the  bunch  of  grapes,  a  small  vine  is 
introduced  in  front  of  the  panther  on  the  reverse. 

Monogram,  No.  6.  APo xaxria  (?) 

‘Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  6.  ‘Num.  Jour.’,  vol.  vii.,  pi.  iii.,  30. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Freeling,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  has  a  cast  (in  silver)  from  an  apparently 
genuine  original  of  this  coinage,  which  bears  the  detached  letters  4>1  in  place 
of  a  monogram. 

5.  — □  Copper.  Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  9. 

Obverse  : — Panther  to  the  right. 

Legend  .— BA2IAEC2  ATAOoKAEO'KS- 
Rbverse  : — Bacchante. 

Legend,  in  Indian  Ptll,  >|  A  0  +  a,  Ai  Agaihuklayesa. 

‘  Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  vi.,  figs.  7,  8, 9. ;  and  ‘  Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1835, 
pi.  i.,  fig.  1. 

Some  varieties  of  these  coins  display  mint  marks  or  letters  on  the  right  of  the 
Bacchante.  The  character  is  usually' formed  like  a  modem  Hebrew  3  l  ;  it 
may  bo  cither  an  Arian  "\  i  or  a  P&li  1  ne;  at  times,  again,  it  takes  the  form 
of  an  Arian  '-‘1  U  or  re.  An  analogous  piece,  in  the  British  Museum,  exhibits 
the  Greek  letters  2H,  on  the  obverse. 

HI.  Pantaxeon. 

1.—©  Debased  silver  (unpublished). 

Obvebse  : — Type  similar  to  No.  4.  Agathooles. 

Reverse  : — Ditto. 

Legend  BA2IAEA2  IIANTAAEoNTos. 

No  monogram.  Mr.  H.  Brereton,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
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2, — □  Copper.  PI.  xxviii.  fig.  8.  [Types  similar  to  No,  5.  Agatliod.es.] 
Obverse  : — Panther. 

Legend  :—BA2IAEX12  IIANTAAEoNTo2. 

Reverse  : — Bacchante. 

Legend,  in  Indian  Pfili,  O'A  D  4  <b  Pantcdevasa. 

Monogram: — 3,  %  etc.  '  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.  fig.  11. 

IV.  EtriinrDEisnrs. 


Obverse  : — Head  of  king  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 

Reverse  : — Hercules  sonted  on  a  rook,  resting  his  club  on  a  pflo  of  stonos. 
Legend  BA2IAEG2  ETGTAHMoT. 

Monogram,  No.  7,  according  to  ‘  Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  i.,  fig.  1.;  quoted  from 
Pclleiin,  ‘Additions  mix  Mcdaillcs  ties  ltois,’  p.  05.  Tho  ‘Bibl.  Imp.’  coin, 
to  my  perception,  lias  tho  monogram  copiod  under  No.  7  «. 

2.  — Tetradraohma.  PI.  ii.,  fig.' 3. 

OnvEBSE  :  —As  in  No.  1 . 

Reverse  : — Hercules,  etc.,  with  his  dub  resting  on  his  right  knee.1 
Monograms,  Nos.  8,  8a,  An,  9. 

‘Ariana Antique,’  pi.  i.,  figs.  2,  3,  4.  ‘  Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1831,  pi. fig. 

2 ;  1835,  pi.  i.,  fig.  2. 

■>) — Drachma,  similar  typos.  Capt.  Hay.  Monogram,  8 a. 

Variant,  pi.  xiii.  fig.  I.  Reverse,  typo  as  in  gold  coin.  Monogram,  No.  10. 

‘  Jour,  dcs  Sav.,’  1834,  pi.  fig.  3 ;  Monogram,  No.  11. 

Other  coins  have  Monograms,  Nos.  12,  A5,  As,  A«.  and  Alt. 

‘  Aiiana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.  fig.  1,  has  12  with  AJ. 

— Drachma,  similar  typos.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  2. 

3.  — Tetradrachma.  PI.  xxxi.  3,  and  pi.  xiii.,  figs.  2,  3,a 

OnvEESE  Head  of  King. 

Reverse  : — Hercules  standing,  to  tho  front ;  head  encircled  with  a  chaplet ; 

on  the  left  arm  are  the  dub  and  lion’s  skin ;  right  hand  extended. 
Monogram,  No.  5.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  i.,  fig.  11,  Monogram  5  a. 

Variety.  Other  coins  vary  the  reverse  device,  inasmuch  as  tho  extended  right 
hand  holds  a  second  chaplet.  British  Museum,  Monogram,  No.  8»  (weight, 
260.4  gr.)  Brcreton  ditto  (weight,  268.5  gr.) 

.  *)— Drachma,  as  No.  3  variety.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  i.,  fig.  12  ;  ‘  Jour,  des 

Sav.,’  1835,  pi.  i.,  fig.  3 ;  British  Museum,  plated  coin,  Monogram  5  ? 

4.  — Didrachma. 

Odvekse  : — Lam-elled  head  of  Apollo  to  the  left. 

Reveese: — Tripod.  R.  Rochctte,  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  Dec.  1838,  p.  741. 

1  [W  here  the  legends  are  omitted,  they  are  to  he  understood  to  ho  identical  with 
those  cited  on  the  latest  occasion.] 

1  [I  have  had  tho  obverses  of  tho  two  coins,  lately  acquired  by  Messrs.  Frero  and 
Broreton,  engraved,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  numismatists  to  compare  the  por¬ 
traiture,  as  here  rendered,  with  the  stylo  of  likenesq.  prevailing  on  classes  1  and  2,  an 
impression  existing  among  our  most  practised  antiquarians  that  the  contrasting  dies 
represent  the  busts  of  two  independent  monarchs,  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  likeness 
of  one.  and  the  same  person  at  different  periods  of  his  life.] 
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5.  — O  Copper.  PI,  xxxii.,  fig. 

Obverse  : — Bearded  head,  to  the  right. 

Reverse  Horse,  free.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  i,,  figs.  13,  14,  15. 

6. — ©  Copper  (small). 

Obverse  : — Head  indistinct. 

Reverse  : — Erect  figure  of  Apollo  to  the  left,  with  arrow  in  the  right  and  bow 
in  the  left  hand.  .  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  1. 

7. -0  Copper. 

Obverse  ; — Head  as  in  No.  4. 

Reverse  : — Tripod. 

Monogram,  No.  5a.  Captain  Hay; .‘  Tresor  de  Numismatique,’  Ixxii.  11; 

also  ‘  Kohler,'  pi,  i.  3.1 


Y.  Demetrius. 

1.  — Tetradraohma.  Head  of  king  with  fillet,  to  the  right. 

Reverse  : — Minerva  armed,  to  the  front. 

Legend  BA2IAEA2  AHMHTPIoT. 

Monogram,  No.  13,  with  the  letter  A  above  the  figure. 

‘dour,  des  Sav-,’  1835  (Honigherger’s  coin),  vol.  i.,  p.  4,  1835;  re- 
engraved  in  1  Ariana  Antique, '  pi.  ii.,  fig.  3.  ‘  Trfa.  de  Num.,’ 

Ixxii.  14. 

2.  — Tetradraohma. 

Obvebse  Head  of  hing,  to  the  right,  with  helmet  fashioned  like  an  elephant’s 
♦  head. 

Reverse: — Hercules,  like  No.  3,  Euthydemus’  device,  but  his  right  hand  is 
upraised  in  the  act  of  placing  the  chaplet  on  his  brow. 

Legend  :• — BA2IAE02  AHMHTPIoT. 

Mr.  Gibbs’  coin,  monogram,  No.  5.  1  Kohler,’  p.  321. 

Monogram,  No.  8®.  R.  Rochette,  ‘  Jour.  des.  Sav,’,  1838,  p.  743. 

B.M.  coins,  monograms,  Nos.  6  (weight,  263-5  grs.),  8s,  and  14  (inferior 
execution,  weight,  236  grs.) 
«) — Oboli.  Plate  xiii.,  fig.  2.  Similar  devices.  ‘Ariana  Antique, ’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  5. 

Monogram,  5.  M.  Raoul  Rochette  notices  a  Triobolus  of  this  type, 
‘  J our.  des  Sav.’,  Deux.  Supp.  16.  ‘  Tresor  Numismatique,’  p.  149. 
Other  monograms,  55,  6,  and  8s. 

k) — No.  4,  pi.  ii.,  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  has  the  neck  of  the  king  bare. 

A  second  unpublished  coin  E.  I.  H.  has  the  monogram  No.  15  (OS). 

3.  — 0  Copper, 

Obverse: — Head  of  Hercules. 

Reverse: — Apollo  (?) 

Monogram,  No.  15.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  3. 


1  [I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  K6hler*s  work ;  I  quote  his  coins  from 
Grotefend,  ‘Die  Miinzen  der  Konige  von  Bactrien,’  1839.  The  original  seems  to 
have  appeared  under  the  following  title :  ‘Kohler,  Mddailles  grecques  de'Rois  de  la 
Bactriane,  dn  Bosphore,’  etc.  Petersbourg,  1822,  8vo.  ‘Supplement  h  la  suite  des 
M5d,  des  Rois  de  la  Bactriane,’  ibid,  1823.]  ....  - 
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4.  — Copper. 

Obverse  as  No.  8. 

Rbveuse  : _ Hercules ;  the  right  arm  is  upraised  towards  the  head  of  the  figure. 

Cunningham,  ‘Lour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’,  vol.  xi.,  pi.  fig.  1. 

5. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Elephant's  head. 

Reverse  : — The  Caduceus. 

‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’,  vo2.  ix,  p.  69;  and  vol.  xi.,  pi.  fig.  2. 
VI,  Heiiocles. 

1.  — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  Hug  to  the  right. 

Reyebsb: — Jove,  standing  to  the  front,  with  spear  and  thunderbolt. 

Legend  :  — BA2IAE03  AIKAIoT  HAIoKAEoYS. 

Grotefend,  p.  30,  quoting  1  Catalogue  d’Ennery,’  p.  40.1 

‘ Trfisor  do  Numismatique,’  ixxiii.,  15. 
Monogram,  No.  16.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqun,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  6, 

British  Museum  coins,  monograms,  Nos.  11a,  B  (weight  of  piece,  259-6  grs.) 

Mr.  Gibbs'  coin,  monogram  17.  Mr.  Breroton,  ditto.  Lady  Salo,  No.  16. 
A  cast  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Freeling  has  the  letters  nr  (No.  19)  below  the 
word  AIKAIoT  on  the  reverse. 

a). — Drachma,  similar  types,  ‘Bibl.  Imp.’  Monogram,  Hi. 

2.  — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse  -Helmeted  head.  - 

Reverse  : — Jupiter  seated :  the  right  hand  holding  a  small  figure  of  victory,  tne 
left  resting  on  a  spear. 

Legend  (3A2IAEC2  AIKAIoT  HAIoKAEoi/3. 

Capt.  Hay. 

3. — 0  Plated  copper  (Drachma  i). 

Obvehse: — Helmeted  head,  closely  resembling  that  of  Eutratidos,  within  a 
marginal  border  of  alternate  drops  and  boads. 

Reverse  Jove  seated. 

Legend  (blundered) : — BA3IAE&3  AIKAIoT  IAIoKAEoTS. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Bayloy ;  also,  Capt,  Hay. 

»)— Drachma.  Similar  types. 

Monogram  SI.  Capt,  Hey. 


Obverse  ; — Head  of  ting. 

Legend  BA2IAED3  AIKAIOT  HAI0KAE0T3. 

Reverse  Jove,  as  above,  No.  1. 

Legend,  in  Bactrian-PCdf  or  Arian  oharaoters,  Mdhdrqjasa  Dhramikasa 
Seliyahreyasa. 

‘  Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  8.  Monogram  3. 

The  orthography  of  the  name  in  the  Arian  varios  at  times  to  HeMyakrcs 
and  Mbyalreyasa ;  the  former  occurs  on  a  ooin  in  tho  E.  I.  H.,  with 
monogram  No.  8a.  Other  hemidraohmas  have  monograms  No.  20  and 


[‘Catalogue  des  Medailles  du  Cabinet,’  do  M.  d’Ennery,  Paris,  1788.] 
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5.  — □  Copper.  PI.  xliii.,  fig.  7.  ' 

Obverse  : — Head. 

Eeverse  : — Elephant  to  the  left.1 * 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’ .  pi.  ii.,  fig.  7,  monogram  %  Other  monograms, 
Hos.  8 a.  E.  I.  C.  coin,  21.  Mr.  Frere,  monogram  Ho.  22. 
These  coins  also  differ  occasionally  in  the  expression  of  the  Asian  Tension  of  the 
name,  exhibiting  it  as  Seliyakreyasa  and  KeMyalcraasa. 

6. — □  Copper.  Plate,  xiiii.,  fig.  8.  As  No.  5,  but  the  elephant  on  the  reverse  is  to 

the  right. 

7.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  Elephant,  to  the  right. 

Bevbrsb  Bull,  Capt.  Hay.* 

8.  — Copper.  Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  4.  Degraded  type. 

Obvbbse  : — Head. 

Eeveese  : — Figure  as  in  No.  1.  Legends  corrupt  and  imperfect. 

9.  — Copper.  Plate  xv.,  figs.  12,  IS,  14.  Degraded  type. 

Obvebse  : — Head. 

Eeveese  : — Horse,  free,  to  the  left.  Legends  corrupt  and  imperfect. 

YU.  AimHA.omjs  0Eo2. 

1. — Tetradraobma.3  (Cast.) 

Obverse  : — Head  with  fillet. 

•  Legend  : — AloAorov  2OTHP02. 

Eeverse  : — Standing  figure  of  Jupiter,  as  in  the  gold  coinage  of  Diodotus. 
Legend  BA2IAET0NT02  ANTIMAXoT  0Eor." 

Monogram,  No.  12. 

Capt.  Hay.  Mr.  Brereton  has  a  similar  forgery  with  the  same 
monogrjpi. 

2. — Tetradraobma. 

Obverse: — Head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  Causia. 

Eeverse  : — Neptune,  to  the  front,  with  trident  and  palm-branch. 

Legend  BA2IAEA2  ©EOT  ANTIMAXoT. 

‘  Kohler,’  i.  10,  reproduced  hy  ‘  Mionnet,’  sup.  viii.  466. 

Monogram,  No.  23.  British  Museum  coins,  monogram  No.  Sa  and  23. 
Lady  Sale  and  Mr.  Brereton,  also  No.  23. 
a)— Drachma.  British  Museum,  monogram  No.  23. 

1  [The  Arian  legends,  like  the  Greek,  are  ordinarily  omitted  after  one  insertion; 
where  not  otherwise  noted,  therefore,  the  succeeding  coins  are  to  be  understood  to 
hear  similar  epigraphs.] 

*  [I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  for  most  of 
these  notices  of  Captain  W.  E.  Hay’s  coins.  I  myself  have  seen  only  the  silver 
pieces  of  that  officer’s  valuable  collection.] 

3  [It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  important  piece,  which,  though  a  cast,  is  evi¬ 
dently  taken  from  a  genuine  antique,  necessitates  the  promotion  of  Antimachus 
Theos  to  a  close  proximity,  if  not  to  a  contemporaneous  existence,  with  the  founder 
of  the  Bactrian  independence.  This  coin  was  not  known  in  England  whe|,Art.  iii., 
vol.  i.,  went  to_press.] 
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b) — HemidraclHna(31’7grs.).  British  Museum  coin,  monogram  No.  9a.  A  second, 
monogram  No.  23. 

Major  Cunningham  (‘Jour.  As.  Soo.  Bong,,’  vol.  ix.,  p.  872)  describes  a  ‘plated’ 
hemidrachma  of  Antimachus  Theos,  with  the  monogram  ‘  Xo.’ 

°). — Obolus.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’ pi.  xxi.,  fig.  12.  Monogram  8a. 

Till.  Eucbatideb. 

1.  — Tctradrachma.  PI.  xlii,,  fig.  2. 

Obverse  : — Bare  head  of  tho  king,  with  fillet. 

Reverse  : — Apollo,  bow  hi  tho  left,  and  arrow  in  tho  right  hand. 

Legend  BA2IAE02  ETKPATIAoY. 

‘Kohler,’  ‘  Ai'iana  Antigua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  4,  monogram  No.  9a.1 
Lady  Sale,  same  monogram.  See  also  ‘  Jour,  dcs  Sav.,’  Sept.,  1835,  i.  6 ; 
‘Mionnot,’  sup.  yiii. ;  British  Museum  coins,  monograms  Nos.  10,  24,  25; 
‘Bib.  Imp.,’  No.  26 ;  M.  le  Duo  do  Luynes,  No.  5c. 

“) — Drachma.  Similar  types.  PI.  xiii.  6.  General  Pox,  monogram  29. 

2.  — Obolus.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  10. 

Obverse  : — Bare  head  of  king. 

Reverse  :~0aps  and  palm-branches  of  Dioscuri.  Same  legend  as  No  1. 
Monograms,  Nos.  8a,  13a,  27,  28,  28a. 

3.  — Obolus. 

Obverse  : — Helmcted  head  of  king. 

Reverse  : — As  in  No.  2. 

‘  Ariana  Autiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  5.  Gon.  Pox,  monogram  No.  13a. 
E.I.H.,  13a,  M,  and  19a.  British  Museum,  monog.  12 — i.e.  N. 

4.  — Telrodrachma. 

Obverse: — Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 

Reverse  : — Dioscuri,  charging. 

British  Museum.  Monogram  8a.  m 

•  ') — Drachma.  PI.  xiii.,  fig.  6.  Similar  types. 

‘Jour,  dos  Sav.,’  1836,  ii.,  3.  ‘Tres.  dc  Num.,’  pi.  lxxiii.  fig,  2.' 
B.I.,  monogram  11. 

5.  — Tetradxachma.  PI.  xlii,  fig.  4,  p.  120.  (Weight  of  E.  I.  H.  coin,  with  suspend¬ 

ing  loop,  265'7  grs.) 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head  of  king. 

Legend  BASIAET2  mEIAS  ETKPATIAH2. 

Reverse  Male  and  female  heads,  unoovbred  and  unadorned  with  fillets. 
Legend  HAIoKAEoTS  KAI  AAOAIKH2, 

Monogram,  No.  13a.  -  ‘  Jom'.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,’  vol.  vii.,  pi.  xxvii.,  fig.  1.  Rc- 
engraved  in  ‘Ariana  Antiqua, ’#pl.  xxi.,  fig.  7,  from  tho  original 

Col.  Sykes’  oast,  from  a  possibly  genuine  coin  of  this  class,  and  a  second  repro¬ 
duction  from  the  same  or  a  similar  original,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Broroton, 
both  have  the  monogram  No.  5c. 

1  [Where  the  monogram  facsimiles  in  the  plates  jjiffer  from  tho  published  speci¬ 
mens,  it  must  he  understood  that  my  copy  has  been  taken  anow  from  the  original 
piece,  and,  does  not  follow  the  engraving,  cited  for  the  mere  illustration  of  tho 
numismatic  classification.] 
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6.  — Tetradrachma.  Plate  xiii.,  fig.  6.  (Weight  of  selected  specimens  in  the  British 

Museum,  258  and  259  grains.) 

Obverse  ’.—Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

Rbveese  Dioscuri,  charging. 

Legend  BA2IAEA2  MEIAAoT  ETKPATIAOT. 

1  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  figs.  1,  2,  3.  Monograms  130!,  27,  29. 
British  Museum.  Monograms,  Nos.  Be,  11c,  13a,  29,  30,  31.  Lady  Sale,  No.  28a. 
B.  I.  Monograms,  M,  29.  Mr.  Bayley.  Monogram,  V  with  HT  in  the  field. 

Oapt.  Rohinson.  Monograms  13a,  28a. 
a) — Drachma.  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1834,  pi.  fig.  5  :  1835,  pi.  i.,  fig.  6.  ‘Tr6s- 

deNum.,’  lxxiii.  6.  British  Museum,  monogram  N.  B.1. 28 b.  Hay,  Be. 

7. — Tetradraohma. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head  of  the  Mng,  to  the  left,  with  a  portion  of  the  Bust 
displayed;  the  right  am  raised  in  the  act  of  darting  a  javelin. 
Reverse  Dioscuri. 

Legend  :—BA2IAEfl2  MEPAAoT  ETKPATIAOT. 

*  Monogram  55  (?)  ‘ KBhler,’  i.  8.  ‘Tres  de  Num.,’  pi.  bexiii ,  fig.  7. 

8. —©  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  Apollo  to  the  right. 

Reverse  Horse,  free,  to  the  left. 

Lege™  BA2IAEQ2  ETKPATIAOT.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  7. 

9.  — O  Copper.  PI.  xiii.,  fig.  7,  Of  similar  devices  and  legends  to  No.  6. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  8,  monogram,  No.  21.  Mr.  Baylejs, 


10.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head,  to  the  left,  with  javelin. 

Reverse  : — Dioscuri. 

Legend:— BA2IAE112  MEFAAoT  ETKPATIAOT. 

‘EShl'er.’*  ‘  Mionnet,’  viii.  470.  British  Museum,  monogram  32. 

11.  — Q  Copper.  Size,  3.  British  Museum. 

Orverse  Helmeted  head  to  the  left. 

Reverse  A  single  horseman  at  the  charge. 

12. — □  Copper.  Small  coin.  PI.  xxxii.,  fig.  11. 

Orverse  .-—Rare  head  of  Mng  to  the  right. 

Legend  : -BA2IAEH2  METAAoT  ETKPATIAOT. 

Reverse  : — Caps  and  palm-leaves  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Legend  in  Amah  : — Mdhirqjasa  Eukrdtidam. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  12.  ‘  Tr6s.  de  Num.,’  lxxiii.  13. 

13.  — □  Copper.  PI.  xiii.,  figs.  8-10. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head,  as  in  No.  6. 

Reverse  Dioscuri. 

Legend  in  Arian  : — iTdhdrajasa  EbJerdtidasa. 

Monograms,  17a,  21,  27,  28a,  31  with  E,  33,  33a,  34,  34a,  35,  355,  36,  37, 
38,  39,  41,  43,  44,  45. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  figs.  9, 10.  ‘  Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1835,  pi.  i., 
fig.  7. 
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14. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head  to  the  right. 

Reverse  Seated  figure  to  the  left,  with  a  small  elephant  at  the  side  (aa  in 
Antialkides’  coin,  No.  1). 

Legend  indistinct.  ‘Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  iii.,  fig,  lx. 

15.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head  of  Icing  to  tho  loft,  with  javelin. 

Reverse  : — A  winged  figure  of  Victory  to  tho  right,  with  chaplot  and  palm 
branch. 

Legend  defective.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  5,  monogram  IS*. 

16. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head  of  icing  to  tho  right. 

Reverse  Victory  to  tho  loft,  oxtonding  a  chaplet. 

Asian  Legend  •.—{Maharajasal  Eayadirajasa  JSulcratidasa. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi,  xxi.,  fig.  6,  and  British  Museum,  monogram 
40*.  Mr.  Bayloy,  monogram,  40.  * 

Additional  monograms  of  Eucratidcs,  Nos.  8c,  27 a,  335,  42. 

IX.  AntIMAOHTTS  NIKH<I’0P03, 

1. — Hemidrachma.  Plato  xv.,  fig.  3. 

Obverse:— 'Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  left,  with  palm  branch  in  her 
right,  and  fillet  in  her  loft  hand. 

*  Legend  : — BASIAEflS  NIKIMoPor  ANTIMAXoT. 

Reverse  : — King  on  horseback,  to  tho  right. 

Arian  Legend  : — MaJidrajttstt  jayudharosa  Antimalchasa. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  16. 
Prof.  'Wilson  was  under  tho  impression  that  all  these  coins  boro  the  same  mono¬ 
grams,  Nos.  31*  (‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  274);  thoy  are  now  found  to  include  the 
symbols  classed  under  the  following  numbors,  27,  31,  46,  and  46 a. 

2.  — □  Copper.  PI.  xv.,  4. 

Obverse  Demeter,  to  the  front ;  cornucopia  on  her.  loft  arm.  Legend  im¬ 
perfect. 

Reverse  Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  tho  left. 

"Arian  Lbgend  \~-Mdhdr<yasa  ....  Antmalciasa. 

‘Ariana  Antique,  pi.  ii,,  fig.  16.  Monograms 

3. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  The  skin  of  an  animal  (?) 

Legend  BASIAEOS  NIKHtoPoT  ANTI/iaxot/. 

Reverse  Wreath  and  palm-branch. 

Arian  Legend  -.—MdJidrajasa  ....  Antmakhasa. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  11.  Monogram  47. 
A  silver  cast  of  a  genuine  coin,  in  tho  possession  of  Mr,  Bayloy,  definitely 
determines  the  attribution  of  this  pioco,  contributing  tho  full  counterpart 
names  as  inserted  above.  It  hoars  the  monogram  No.  27.1 

'  [See  also  Cunningham,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,’  April,  1840,  p.  392.] 
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X.  Phtloxenes. 

1. — Didrachma.  Plate  it.,  fig.  1. 

Obveuse  :— Helraeted  lead  of  ling,  to  the  right. 

Legend:— BA3IAEH3  ANIKHToT  *IAoHENoT. 

Reverse  :  —Horseman  -with  helmet,  as  on  the  obverse  of  Antimachns  Nikephorus’ 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  Apadihatasa  Pilasmasa. 

‘Jour.  des.  Sav.,’  1836.  ii.,  5.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ii,,  fig.  17. 

Monogram  Ho.  22c. 

“)— □  Hemidrachma,  of  similar  devices.  Monograms  No.  48«,  with  3- 

Mr.  Bayley. 

fc)— □  Obolus  (?).  Types  and  legends  as  above.  The  Arian  name  is  written, 
PTialasinasa.  Monogram  No.  35c.  Captain  Robinson. 

Mr.  Frere  has  a  silver  cast  of  an  apparently  authentic  didrachma,  which  supplies 
ns  with  a  variety  of  this  obvense  type.  The  long’s  head  is  here  uncovered. 
On  the  reverse,  traces  of  the  monogram  31a  are  visible.  The  Arian  transcript 
of  the  name  commences  with  the  letter  PM. 

2. — D  Hemidraohma. 

Obverse  Bare  head  of  king  with  fillet,  to  the  right.  Legend  as  above. 
Reverse  Device  and  legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Monogram  No.  48a,  with  3.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xii.,  fig.  13. 

Colonel  Abbott.  Monograms,  Nos.  22,  8. 

3. —n  Copper.  Plate  iii.,  figs.  6,  7 ;  plate  iv.,  fig.  2. 

Obverse  Demeter,  with  the  ordinary  Greek  legend. 

Reverse  Humped  bull,  with  the  usual  Arian  legend ;  the  initial  of  the  name 
is  indifferently  expressed  by  Pi  or  PM. 

‘  Jour.  des.  Sav.,’  1836,  ii.,  6.  ‘Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  ii.  fig.  18. 
Monogram  Nos.  48c,  48c  with  3  on  reverse,  48,  49, 50.  B.I.,  51  (f)  with  a 
Bactrian  Von  reverse.  Mr.  Breieton.  Monograms  22«,  with 
♦  an  Arian  «  on  reverse,  48c  and  485,  with  3  on  reverse. 

_  4.— □  Copper. 

Obverse  ; — Crowned  figure,  with  a  long  spear. 

Legend:— BA3IAEU3  ANIKHToT  #IAOHENoT. 

Reverse:— A  figure  of  Tictory.  Captain  Hay. 

Xa.  ABEEMmoKirs. 

1. — Hemidraohma.1 
■  2.— a  Copper. 

Obverse  :— Ereot  figure,  with  the  right  arm  upraised. 

Legend  : — BA3IAEH3  ANI/ctjTou  o/weMIAAPou. 

Reverse  :— Bull,  as  in  Philoxenes’  copper  coins. 

Arian  Legend: — (M.)dhdrajasa  J.padiMta[sa  A)ti(midarasa), 

Mr.  Bayley. 

These  legends  have  been  completed  from  a  more  perfect  coin  figured  and  assigned 
by  Major  Cunningham  (‘Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,’  1854,  p.  668). 

1  [Mr.  Brereton  deposes  to  the  discovery  of  a  coin  of  this  description,  which  has 
passed  from  his  own  possession  to  that  of  Major  Cunningham.  He  is  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  types  are — Obverse :  Eng’s  head.  Reverse :  Minerva  Promaohos.} 
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I  conclude  tlmt  this  Artemidorus  is  the  monarch  styled  Artemon  in  Major  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  list  above  cited ;  but  if  so,  the  stylo  and  fabrio  of  his  coinage  must 
very  materially  alter  his  assumed  date  and  position  in  the  general  list  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  that  numismatist. 


XI.  Hioias.  * 


1. — □  Copper.  Plate  xlii.,  fig.  6. 

Obvebse  :  —Hoad  of  Icing,  to  the  right. 

Legend  :-/3oC1AE1jJC  ChJTHPOC  NIKJpu. 

Eeyebse  :  —  Horseman,  ns  in  Ho.  1,  Philoxonos. 

Abiak  Legend:—  Mtihdrtyasa  Tradatasa  .  .  iuasa, 

Colonel  T.  Bush.  Sec  also  Cunningham,  1  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,’ 
vol.  xi,,  p.  13G. 

XII.  Apotjlodotus. 

1. — Q  Hemidrachma.  Plato  iii.,  fig.  4 ;  also  pi.  xiv.,  fig.  4. 

OnvEnsB:— Hoad  of  king. 

Legend:— BA2IAEQ2  2OTHPo2  KAI  4>tAoIIAToPu2  ATIoAAoAoToT. 

Eeveusb  Thessalian  Minerva  to  the  left. 

Ahian  Legend:— Mdhdrajasa.  Tradatasa  Apaludatasa.1 

Monograms,  Nos.  38«,  333,  61,  61«,  5U,  62,  63. 

‘Ariana  Antiquu,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  13. 

2. — □  Homidrachma.  Plate  xiv.,  fig.  6. 

Oevekse  Elephant. 

Legend  :— BA2IAEA2  SOTHPoS  AIIoAAoAoToT. 

Eeveese  :— Humped  bull. 

Legend  os  in  No.  1.  ‘  Ariana  Autiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  14. 

Monograms  226,  and  the  ontire  suite,  togothor  with  the  combinations  indi¬ 
cated  under  caoh  number,  from  54  to  59,  both  iuoluBivo. 

t 

3. — O  Hemidrachma.  Types  and  legends  as  No.  2. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  16, 

1  [  The  Ariaoi  orthography  of  the  name  of  Apollodotus  varios  oonsidorably  in  the 
different  specimens  of  Ins  extensive  mintages.  I  notice  in  some  instances  a  dot  at  the 
foot  of  the  initial  a,  which  elsewhere  constitutes  tho  sign  of  the  long  sound  of  that 
vowel.  This  is  the  solitary  occasion  upon  which  I  have  obsorvod  its  use  in  defining 
more  precisely  the  power  of  tho  ordinary  9  initial.  And,  however  littlo,  to  our  ideas, 
the  exact  definition  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  the  name  may  require  tho  hard  a  in 
this  place,  we  can  scarcely  understand  the  sign  as  purporting  anything  else,  especially 
•when  we  observe  tho  lax  mothod  of  insertion  or  omission  of  tho  same  quantitive  mark 
in  other  words.  The  antepenultimate  d  is  used  indifforonlly  in  its  simple  fflrm,  or 
with  the  additional  horizontal  foot  stroke,  the  precise  import  of  which  is  yet  undeter¬ 
mined  ;  and,  finally,  the  d  occurs  in  its  normal  shape,  with  tho  dot  of  a  fallowing 
hard  d.  Tile  penultimate  is  also  subject  to  modification,  usually  appearing  under  the 
form  of  the  proper  B  =  t,  but  at  times  bearing  tho  foot  stroko  ordinarily  reserved  to 
distinguish  the  "l  =  d,  of  assimilate  outline ;  out  to  show  tho  irregularities  practised 
in  this  reBpect,  this  extranoous_  mark  is  added  to  tho  t  in  tho  namo,  whilo  on  tho 
same  coin  the  special  definition  is  rightly  reserved  to  discriminate  tho  '□.  =  d  from  tho 
=  t  in  Tradaiasa.  It  must  bo  added,  however,  that  in  some  instances  the  super¬ 
fluous  foot  stroke,  in  the  penultimate  of  apalauatasa  takes  tho  form  of  an  equally 
needless  hard  a  medial.] 
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4.  — □  Copper.  Small  coin. 

Obverse  Figure  of  Apollo,  with  bow  and  arrow,  to  the  right. 

Legend  as  in  No".  1. 

Reveesb:— Tripod.  Legend  as  usual.  Monogram,  No.  38®. 

Captain  Robinson.  Mr.  Brereton,  monogram  37  (?) 

5. — O  Copper.  Large  coin.  Plate  xiv.,  fig.  6. 

Obverse  : — Apollo,  with  arrow,  to  the  right.  Logend  as  in  No.  2. 

Reverse  Tripod.  Legend  as  in  No.  1. 

‘  Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig,  16.  ‘  Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1834,  pi.  fig.  6. 

Variant.  Q  Copper.  Coin  of  inferior  execution.  Legends  arranged  on  three 
sides  of  a  square,  instead  of  in  the  usual  marginal  circle. 

Bactrian  monogram,  gi ,  with  d  or  ». 

.  Cunningham,  ‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  ix.,  p.  867. 

1  6.— □  Copper.  Similar  devices  and  legends  to  No.  5. 

Monograms  63,  64. 

7.— o  Copper.  Plate  xiv.,  fig.  7. 

Obverse: — Apollo  to  the  front,  with  the  bow  in  the  left  and  the  arrow  in  the 
right  hand.  Legend  as  usual. 

Reverse  Tripod.  Legend  as  usual.  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1835,  i.  7. 

Variants.  Small  coin.  PL  xiv.,  fig.  8  ;  also  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.  figs. 
17,  18,  and  small  coin  No.  19. 

Monograms  Nos.  8,  8®,  21,  62®,  57,  and  the  entire  suite  65-75. 

S.-n  Copper.  Middle  size. 

Obverse  : — ‘  Figure  of  Apollo  standing  to  the  left,  clothed  in  the  anaxyris,  with 
chlamys  behind,  a  quiver  at  his  bact ;  an  arrow  in  his  right  hand, 

his  left  resting  on  his  bow ;  inclosed  in  a  frame  of  oblong  globules, 

BA5IAEG2  BA  [?]  .  .  .  .  AIToAAoAoToT.’ 

Reverse  ‘Tripod;  in  the  field,  a  symbol  wlrieh  seems  to  be  a  military  ensign.’ 
Arianian  inscription  imperfect  [ Alp'aladatasa ]. 

‘Ariana  Autiqua,’  291,  quoting  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  Deo.  1838,  p.  752. 
B.I.  Monogram  384.  Small  coin,  38®.  Col.  Bush.  Arian  Monogram,  No.  76. 

9.— □  Copper.  Small  coin.  Plate  xlii.,  fig.  6.  Unique. 

Obverse  .—Apollo  as  in  No.  8.  Legend  altogether  wanting. 

Reverse:— Symbol  figured  in  the  plate. 

Ariae  Legend  : — Maharajasa  Tradaiasa  A'paladatasa.  CoL  T.  Bush. 


10. — □  Copper.  Small  coin. 

Obverse  :— Bull. 

Reverse  :— Tripod,  surrounded  by  a  bossed  margin.  No  Legends.  B.I. 

11.  — □  Copper  (middle  size),  indifferent  execution. 

Obverse  :—  Apollo  (?)  seated,  to  the  right,  a  bow  in  loft  hand. 

’  Legend  :— BA3IAE0S  2HTHP02 . oAoToY. 

Reverse  :— Tripod,  within  a  frame.  Legend  imperfect, .  .  .  pdladatasa  (?}. 

Monogram,  No.  77.  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley. 
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XIII.  Zoilus. 

1. — Hcmidrachma. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  king,  to  the  light,  with  fillet. 

Legend  BA2IAEH2  AIKAIoT  ZOTAoT. 

Reverse  Hercules,  as  in  Demetrius’  coins,  hut  the  right  hand  holding  the 
■  ohaplot  is  not  upraised. 

Apian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  Dhramileasa  Jko'dasa. 

Monogram,  No.  30, 

LadyHcadfort,No.  31.  Captain  Robinson,  No.  46.  Colonel  Abbott, 
No.  78.  Mr.  Bayloy,  Nd.  79. 

2. — Homidrachma.1  Thoso  coins  have  a  groat  similitudo,  in  their  dio  execution,  to 

tho  small  Philopator  coins  of  Apollodotus, 

Obverse  As  No.  1. 

Legend:— BA2IAEH2  2ATHP02  ZAIAoT. 

Reverse  : — Thessalian  Minerva. 

Arian  Legend  -.—Mdduirajasa  Tradatasa  Jhoilasa.  Monogram  No.  60. 

*  Colonel  Abbott.  Mr.  Bayloy,  No.  80. 

3.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  Hercules  covered  with  tho  lion’s  skin,  to  the  right. 

Legend  : — BA2IAEH2  AIKAIoT  ZMAoT. 

Reverse  Club,  with  bow  in  its  case,  surrounded  by  a  chaplet. 

Asian  Legend  : — Mdhdrqfasa  Dhramikasa  Jhoilasa. 

Monogram  No .  79 .  Lady  Headfort. 

4. — O  Coppor.  Similar  typos  to  tho  Apollodotus  coin,  No.  6,  with  the  addition  of 

a  small  elephant  at  the  back  of  tho  figure,  in  tlio  field  of  the  obverse. 
Legends  as  in  No.  2,  but  the  Greek  epigraph  is  less  correotly  rendered. 
Monograms  Nos.  81,  82,  83. 

6.— Q  Copper  (small  coin). 

Obverse  : — Elephant,  to  the  right.  Epigraph  illegible. 

Reverse  : — Tripod. 

Aeian  Legend  :  —Mdhdrqjasa  Tradataw  nodosa. 

Arian  Monograms,  did,  Bit,'  and  a  with  t.  .  Colonel  Bush. 


XIV.  Diomedes. 

1.— □  Coppor.  Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  3. 

Obverse  Dioscuri  standing,  to  the  front. 

Legend  BA2IAEA2  2OTHP02  AI0MHA0T. 

Reverse.  Arian  Legend  '.—Mdhdntfasa  Tradatasa  Diyamcdasa. 

Monograms  Nos.  31,  31  with  2-  Mr.  Brereton.  48«  with  2. 

‘  Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  v.,  fig.  1. 


1  [Major  Cunningham  has  published  a  degraded  type  of  this  class,  which  ho  sup¬ 
poses  to  have  formed  part  of  ‘a  coinage  (that)  was  re-issnod  and  perhaps  imitated  by 
the  native  chiefs  in  their  own  names.’  1  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  (18541  n.  692,  and  pi. 
xxxv.,  fig.  11.]  1 
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XV.  Dionysius. 


1. —  Hemidrachma  (of  inferior  execution,  similar  in  its  aspect  to  the  Philopater  coins 

of  Apollodotus). 

Obxeese  Head  with  fillet,  to  the  right. 

Legend  :—BA2IAEn2  2QTHF02  AIoNTZIoY. 

Eeverse  :  — Thessalian  Minerva. 

Asian  Legend  -.—M&Mrajasa  Tradatasa  Dianisitjasa. 

Monogram  (as  in  Apollodotus’  coins),  No.  60,  standard  type.  Ool.  Abbott. 
A  second  specimen  gives  the  2  in  the  name  more  after  the  form  of  a  proper 
sigma.  The  outline  of  the  SR,  in  the  Arian  legend,  is  also  modified  in  the 
duplicate  coin,  which,  however,  hears  the  same  monogram. 

2. — □  Copper.  . 

Obverse  : — Apollo,  to  the  right,  as  in  Apollodotus'  coins. 

Legend  JBA2IAEQ2  2QTHP02  AI0NT2I0T. 

Eevbrsb  : — Tripod.  Arian  Legend  imperfect. 

Monogram  No,  84,  consisting  of  Apian  letters,  Sh  and  A.  B.I.,  mon,  85. 

British  Museum.  %um.  Chron.,’  xvi.,  plate  p.  108,  fig.  5. 


3.— a  Copper.  Plate  xlii.,  fig,  7.  Unique. 

Obverse  : — As  in  No.  8,  Apollodotus.  No  legend. 

Eeverse  : — Device,  as  represented  in  the  plate. 

Arian  Legend  -.—Mdhartyasa  Tradatasa  Diymisiyasa. 

XVI.  Lysias. 


Colonel  Bush, 


1.— Hemidrachma.  Plato  xliii.,  fig.  4. 

Obverse  Head  of  ling,  with  helmet  in  the  shape  of  an  elephant’s  head :  ■ 
similar  to  the  Demetrius’  type. 

Legend  BA2IAE02  ANIKHToT  AT2IOT. 

Eeverse:— Hercules  standing,  to  the  front,  as  in  the  Demetrius’  prototype. 
Asian  Legend  ; — Mdhdrajasa  Apadihdtasa  Zysikasa. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  9.  Monogram  86.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,' 
pi.-  xxi.,  fig.  9.  Monogram  87.  B.I.,  monogram  86.  Colonel 
Abbott.  Monograms  8a,  86,  87. 


2.— Hemidrachma. 

Obvebsb  Head  of  the  king,  with  the  ordinary  helmet. 

Eeverse  Hercules,  as  above.  The  legend  varies  in  the  Arian  definition  of 
the  name,  which  at  times  exhibits  the  initial  Vowel  a,  and  at 
others  the  letter  h,  as  the  penultimate. 

The  seven  specimens  of  this  mintage  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
all  have  the  monogram  No,  86.  ‘Num.  Chron.,’  xvi.,  plate  p.  108,  fig.  1. 


3.— D  Copper.  Plate  xfv.,  fig.  12. 

Obverse  Bust  of  king,  to  the  right,  head  uncovered,  with  a  club  rearing  on 
the  shoulder. 

Eeverse  Elephant,  to  the  right,  as  in  Heliocles’  coins.  Legend  as  above,  the 
name  being  usually  spelt  with  a  Tc. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  10,  ‘Num.  Jour.,’  vii.,  pi.  ii.,  22. 
Monograms  Nos.  8a,  22,  88a. 
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4.— O  Copper. 

Obverse  :— Bust  of  the  king,  as  in  No.  3. 

Beverse: — Elephant,  to  the  right.  ( lisiam .) 

Monogram  No.  24A  Colonel  Bush. 

Lysias  and  Antiaikidjes. 

1,  -a  Copper.  , 

Obveuse  : — Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Legend:  —  BA2IAE02  ANIKHToT  ATSIoY. 

Beverse  Caps  and  palm-branches  of  tho  Dioscuri. 

Asian  Legend  .—Mdhdrajasa  Jayadharasa  Antialikidasa. 

Captain  Hay. 

XVII.  ANTiAinciDES. 

1.— Tetradraohma. 

Obverse  Bare  head  of  long. 

Legend  :  —  BA2IAE02  NIKH'toPoT  ANTIAAKIAoT. 

BeveR8e: — Jove  enthroned,  with  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in  his  right  hand; 
minute  elephant  in#ont,  oto. 

Arian  Legend: — Mdhtirajasa  Jayadharasa  Antialikidasa. 

Monogram  No.  86.  Colonel  Abbott. 

»). — I-Iemidraohma.  Similar  typos.  4  Ariuna  Autiqua,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  12. 

Monograms  No.  85,  22,  86. 


Obverse:— Hoad  of  king,  with  Causia. 

Beverse: — As  in  No.  1. 

Monogram  No.  31.  B.I. 

Homidrachma.  Hate  xxviii.,  fig.  2. 

In  some  specimens  the  small  elephant  faces  the  seated  figure. 

Monograms  Nos.  85,  22,  31,  86.  1  Ariana  Autiqua,’ pi.  ii.,  fig.  11, 

3.  — Hemidrochma. 

Obverse  : — Head,  with  the  ordinqry.crested  helmot. 

Keverse  :  —Device  as  usual. 

Monograms  85,  86.  Ai'iana  Antique, ’  No.  3,  p.  277. 

4. -0  Copper. 

Obverse  -.—Bust,  with  uncovered  head.  The  right  hand  grasps  tho  thunderbolt.1 
Bevbbse:— Caps  and  palms  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Monograms  8,  31,  86,  87.  4  Ariana  Autiqua,’  No  6,  p.  279. 

6.-0  Copper.  Plato  xiv.,  figs.  8,  10,  11. 

Similar  devices. 

These  two  classes  of  coins  vary  occasionally  in  tho  subordinate  typical  details, * 
and  the  Arian  definition  of  ths  name  is  irregular  in  tho  general  series,  in  the 
interchange  of  the  dental  and'  cerebral  d,  as  tho  ponultimato  consonant. 
Monograms,  Nos.  -8a,  22,  30  (?),  49a,  87,  87a. 


1  [Major  Cunningham  supposes  this  t 
4  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,’  vol.  ix.,  p.  874.] 

*  [N*.  Gr.,  ‘Num.  Chron.,’  vii.,  pi.  ii,, 


he  the  head  of  ‘Jupiter  Nioephorus.’ 
ig.21.]. 
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XVIII.  Akvntas. 

1  .—Didraclima.  Mach  damaged.  (Weight,  128  g-rs.) 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

Legend  :  -BA2IAEn2  NIKAToPoS  AMTNToT. 

Reverse  : — Thessalian  Minerva,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend  -.~Mdkirajasa  Jayadhwrasa  Amitasa. 

British  Museum.  Monogram  No.  20®. 

‘Num.  Chrou.,'  xvi.,  plate  p.  108,  fig.  2. 

2.— □  Copper.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  1. 

Obverse  Head  of  ting,  to  the  right. 

Reverse  Minerva  armed,  to  the  left. 

Monogram  No.  88.  ‘  Arana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  14. 


XIX.  Arohebitts. 

1 .  — Tetradraehma. 

Obverse  Bare  head. 

Legend:—  BA2IAEA2  AIKAIoT  NIKHSoPoT  APXEBIoT. 

Reverse  Jupiter  standing  to  the  front,  with  spear  and  thunderbolt. 

AriaN  Legend  : — MdTidrqjam  Dhramikasa  Jayadharasa  Arkhabiyasa. 
Monogram  No.  89.  Colonel  Abbott.1 

..  Hemidraehma.  Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  1. 

Similar  types  and  legends. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  8.  Monogram  No.  85. 

2 — Tetradraohma. 

Obverse  -.—Helmeted  head. 

Reverse: -As  No.  1. 

Monogram  No.  20®,  Colonel  Abbott. 

Obverse  ;— Bust  of  the  king  with  hare  head,  to  the  left,  a  javelin  in  the  right 
hand,  as  in  one  of  the  common  classes  of  Menander’s  coins  (No.  2.) 
Reverse:— Jove  (Neptune?)  as  above. 

Monograms,  No.  8®  with  90.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  10. 


Obverse  : — Victory,  to  the  right,  extending  a  chaplet. 

Reverse -. —An  owl.  Monogram  89. 

R.  Rocliette,-  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1839,  p.  104.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  p.  280. 


>  [I  regret  to  say  that  mj  available  notes  on  the  typical  details  of  Colonel  Abbott’s 
coins  are  very  imperfeet.  I  was  greatly  pressed  for  time  on  the  only  opportunity  I 
had  of  inspecting  his  rich  and  varied  collection ;  and,  at  the  moment,  entertained  no 
design  of  publishing  the  result  of  my  scrutiny;  hence  my  memoranda  refer  to 
doubtful  and  difficult  readings,  special  coincidences  of  design,  and  monogrammatic 
data,  rather  than  to  the  die  specifications  ordinarily  demanded  by  exact  numismatic 
science.  Further,  I  have  to  note,  that  my  compulsory  haste  denied. me  even  a  bare 
sight  of  the  copper  series  of  a  oabinet  whose  silver  specimens  promised  so  much :  and, 
indeed,  whose  contents  in  that  metal,  whether  in  regard  to  discretion  of  selection  or 
perfection  of  preservation,  are  unequalled  by  any  public  or  private  collection  I  have 
hitherto  examined.] 

VOX.  II.  •  13 
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XX.  MmAJSTDEK. 

1. -Didraohma.  (E.  I.  C.  coin.  Weight,  151-0  grs.) 

Obverse  : — Bare  head  of  ling,  to  the  right. 

Legend  BA2IAE112  2OTHP02  MENANAPOT. 

Reverse  ' Thessalian  Minerva,  to  the  left. 

Ahian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  Tradatccsa  Menadrdsa. 

Monograms,  2  and  30.  Mr.  Brereton,  monogram,  84. 

1  Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  13. 

a) — Hemidrachma.  Plate  iii,,  fig.  6.  Same  types.  Monograms,  18a,  18  associated 
with  93  on  the  same  field,  22e,  31,  46a  repeated  on  the  same  coin, 
79,  86  repeated,  86  with  r,  E,  and  2,  scvorally  associated  on  the 
same  field,  91,  92,  93,  94,  96. 

‘  Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig,  14. 

2.  — Didrachma  {cast).  British  Museum. 

Obvebse  Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  left ;  the  right  hand  grasps  a  javelin. 
Reversb  Minerva  to  the  left.  Monogram  27. 

“)— Hemidrachma.  Same  types.  Monograms,  84,  22,  27,  31,  46,  46a,  86  with  2. 

h) — Hemidrachma.'  PI.  xiv.,  fig.  1.  Similar  devices,  hut  Minerva  faces  to  the 
right,  and  the  legends  are  arranged  in  one  continuous  circular  scroll. 
Monograms,  27,  31«,  46. 

3. — Didrachma. 

Obvebse  Head  of  king  with  helmet,  to  the  right. 

Revebse  Minerva.  Lady  Headfort. 

“•)— Hemidrachma.  Monograms,  84,  22,  22c,  27,  31,  46a  repeated,  86,  with  2,  91. 

‘  Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  16. 

4. — Hemidrachma. 

Obvebse  :  —Head  of  ling,  to  the  left,  with  helmet  and  j  avelin. 

Reverse  : — Minerva. 

'  ‘Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  2. 

5.  —Hemidrachma. 

Obvebse  :— Helmeted  head,  as  in  Ho.  3. 

Reverse  An  owl.  Monograms,  27,  31. 

6.  — □  Copper.  Large  coin.  "Weight,  560-6  grains. 

Obvebse  Helmeted  head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Reverse:— Horse,  &ee.  Monogram,  No.  30  (?).  Mr.  Brereton. 

7. — D  Copper.  Weight,  316  grains. 

Obverse  Bull’s  head,  to  the  front.  *  " 

Reverse  : —Tripod. 

Monograms,  8b;  another  coin  (in  weight,  228  grs.),  8a;  a  third,  Ho.  31a, 
■with  an  Arian  m  in  the  field.  Mr.  Brereton. 

8. — □  Copper.  Plate  xuii.,  fig.  8.  Weight,  842  grains. 

Obverse  Bare  head,  to  the  right. 

Reverse  A  dolphin.  Monogram  30,  with  H  on  the  field. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  3. 
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9. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  :  —Bare  head,  to  the  loft,  with  javelin,  as  in  No.  2. 

Reverse: — Minerva,  to  the  right.  Monograms,  27,  31,  71. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  7. 

10. — □  Copper.  Plate  xiv.,  fig.  3. 

Obverse':— Helmoted  head,  to  tho  right. 

Reverse  :— Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  tho  right,  with  palm-branch  and 
wreath.  Monograms,  27,  31,  46,  71,  93. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  figs.  5,  6. 

a) — □  Copper. 

Reverse  Victory,  to  the  loft. 

Monograms,  31a,  with  B.  Another  coin  has  B  alone. 

•  Ariana  Antiqm,’  pi.  iv.,  fig-  4. 
There  are  other  subordinate  varieties  of  these  coins,  see  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  p.  285. 

11. — □  Copper.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  6. 

Obverse  :— Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

Reverse:  -  Owl.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi,  iv.,  fig.  8. 

12.  — □  Copper.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  5. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

Reverse:— Shield  of  Minerva.  Monograms,  M  (?),  46,  46a. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  12, 

13  — □  Copper.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  9, 

Obverse  :— Boar's  head. 

Reverse  :— Palm  branch.  Monogram,  H. 

‘  Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  9. 

14. — □  Copper.  Plate  xiv.,  fig.  2. 

Obvebse  :  —  Elephant’s  head. 

Reverse  : — Club  of  Hercules. 

Monograms,  27,  associated  in  the  several  instances  with  the  isolated  letters 
A  A;  31,  ditto,  A  A.  Colonel  Bush,  Arian  monogram,  San. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  19. 

15. — a  Copper.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  7. 

Obverse  :  — Wheel. 

Reverse  : — Club.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  11. 

16. — □  Copper, 

Obverse.— Minerva  to  the  left,  with  a  spear  resting  on  her  left  arm -shield  in 
front  of  the  knee— right  hand  extended. 

Legend:— BA2IAEA2  AIKAIoT  MENANAPoT. 

Reverse  : — Indian  lion,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend  :  —Mdhdrajasa  DhramUcasa  Menandrasa.  British  Museum. 
Quoted  also  by  "Wilson,  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  p.  217,  from  an  imperfect  coin 
described  by  M.  R.  Rochette,  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  Dec.  1838,  p.  751. 

17. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  :— Elephant,  to  the  left. 

Legend  imperfect,  but  exhibiting  traces  of  the  name  of  Menander:— 
/SacnAECS  2GTHP02  (iENaptym. 

Reverse  : — An  ankus  (or  elephant-goad). 

Arian  Legend  imperfect :-  [Mdhdrajfasa  T)-aia\tasa] 

Monogram,  No.  96.  , 


Mr.  Bayley, 
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XXI.  Sikato. 

1.  — Didrachma.  (Cast). 

Obverse  Helmeted  head  of  the  king,  to  the  right. 

Legend  /SotriAewS  EniSANotS  2OTHP02  orpATflNoS. 

Reverse  Thessalian  Minerva,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend  incomplete  Pratickasa  Tradatasa  Stratum. 

Monogram,  20 o.  Capt.  Hay 

2. — Heinidrachma. 

Obverse  : — Bare  head,  to  the  right. 

Legend  :-BA2IAEfl2  En»ANoT2  2flTHPo2  2TPATHNo2. 

Reverse  : —Minorva. 

Aoian  Legend  :  —Muharajusa  Pratichasa  Tradatasa  Stratasa. 

Two  specimens.  British  Museum.  Monogram,  No.  8«. 

3. ~d  Copper. 

Obverse  Apollo,  as  in  Apollodotus'  coin,  No.  7. 

Reverse  :  —Tripod. 

E.  I.  H.,  monogram,  No,  8«. 

4  —  a  Copper. 

Obverse  King’s  bust,  with  dub  resting  on  his  right  shoulder. 

Leoend  : — BA2IAE712  2OTHP02  2TPATilNu2. 

Reverse  : — Victory. 

Arun  Legend  ■.—Muhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Strutasa. 

Monograms,  No.  22c  (r),  22c.  Mr.  Bayley. 

S.—D  Copper. 

Obverse  Type  as  in  No.  4. 

Legend  :— BI2IAE132  2OTHP02  AIKAIoT  2TPATflNc2. 

Reverse.-— Type  as  in  No.  4. 

Arian  Legend  : — Muhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Dltntmikasa  Stratum. 

Monogram  No.  22e,  British  Mnsuem.  Other  monograms,  Nos.  22  and  22i. 
fi.  -  O  Copper, 

Obverse  Bare  head  of  king  to  the  right,  as  in  the  silver  kemidraekmas. 

Legend,  imperfect BA2IAEu(r  ewi ipamvir  aarripatr  2TPAT£lNo2. 
Reverse  '.—'Victory  with  (palm  branch  ?  and)  chaplet,  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend  . — Mdhdrajasa  Pradichasa  {Tradala)sa  Stralasa. 

Monogram  108a.  ?  Colonel  T.  Bush. 

XXII.  Agathocleia 
(wipe  of  strato)  . 

1. — □  Copper.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  2. 

Obverse  Female  head,  helmoted.  * 

Legend  :— 8A2IAI22A2  ©EoTPonoT  ArA©oKAEIA2- 
Reverse  Hercules  with  olnh,  seated. 

Arian  Legend  :~Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Dhramihasa  Stralasa. 

Monogram  No.  22 1.  Mr.  Bayley. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqna,’  pi,  vi.,  fig.  10. 
I  notire  in  this  place,  irrespective  of  the  order  of  time,  a  series  of  debased  deriva¬ 
tives  from  the  normal  type  of  Strata's  hemidrackmns  (No.  2  supi-dj,  which  are 
peculiarly  identifier^  with  the  original  mintage,  not  only  in  obvious  imitation,  but  in 
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the  progressive  degradation  of  certain  associate  pieces  bearing  that  monarch’s  name, 
which  have  been  found  in  company  with  the  only  considerable  hoard  of  these  coins 
that  has  as  yet  been  discovered.1 

The  serial  class  is  remarkable  in  that,  while  continuing  the  same  standard  devices 
as  the  prototype,  it  eventually  lowers  the  title  of  Maharaja,  on  the  reverse,  into  that 
of  Satrap ;  and  it  is  further  interesting  in  the  exemplification  of  the  speedy  obscura¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  legends,  while  the  Anna  writing  remains  well-defined,  and  intel¬ 
ligible,  as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  the  money  of  the  Sail  kings,  where  the  local 
Pali  appears  in  the  highest  perfection  in  the  presence  of  the  meaningless  repetition  of 
Greek  outlines  on  the  obverse.  In  its  local  aspect  also,  this  particular  hoard  is 
instructive,  as,  although  solitary  specimens  of  these  and  kindred  issues  may  have 
found  their  way  to  other  parts  of  the  eonntiy,  yet  the  collection  of  so  many  succes- 
sional  coins,  unmixed  with  foreign  currencies,  would  seem  to  indicate  an  ordinary 
accumulation  of  every-day  life,  either  made  on  the  spot  or  gathered  fro m  the. 
circulating  medium  of  no  remote  locality. 

Major  Cunningham,  in  a  paper  in  the  <  Journal  of  the  As.  Soc.  Beng.’  (1854,  p.  679), 
with  persevering  assiduity,  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  degraded  Greek  legends  with 
the  indigenous  inscriptions  on  the  reverse,  and  essays  to  discover  owners  for  the 
names  —which  read  but  vaguely  even  in  their  Arian  form— amid  the  Hindd  dynasties 


Passing  over  the  progressive  steps  of  barbarization  in  the  jumbled  Greek  legends 
of  all  those  coins  that  hoar  the  name  of  Strata  on  the  reverse,  and  rejecting  uncon¬ 
ditionally  the  claim  of  Major  Cunningham’s  PoSA  STflNoS  to  any  separate  identity, 
I  come  to  the  class  of  pieces  which  bear  on  their  obverse  variously  the  titles  of 
BA2IAEn2  BAEIAEriN-  and  BA2IAEG3  SflTHPoS,  followed  by  portions  of  a  name 
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XXII. — Hippostraius. 

1.  — Didracbma. 

Obverse  :  —  Bare  head  of  Icing,  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 

Legend  :— BA2IAEG2  2GTHP02  IlffloSTPAToY . 

Reverse  :— Standing  figure  of  Demetcr.  with  crested  helmet,  right  hand  ex¬ 
tended,  the  left  supports  a  cornucopia. 

Akian  Legend  : — MiMrvjasa  Trndatma  Hipastmtasa. 

Monogram,  No.  85. 

Mr.  Bayley  and  B.M.  ‘Kura.  Chrou.,’  vol.  xvi.,  pi.  p.  108,  fig.  5. 
«). — Heinidrachma.  Similar  types.  Monogram,  No.  85.  Captain  Hay. 

2.  — Didrachma.  (British  Hnseum  coin,  weight  139  gr.) 

Obverse  :  —Bare  head  of  Icing,  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 

Legend  BA2IAEG2  MEYAAoY  2GTHP02  innorSTPAToY. 

Reverse  Helmeted  figure  on  horseback,  to  the  right ;  horse  in  motion, 

Aeian  Legend  -.—MdMrcijasa  H-udatasa  Mahdtasa  Jaydtasa  Hipasiraiasa. 
Monogram,  No.  105. 

Mr.  Bayley,  No.  105,  with  Ariau  h  on  the  field.  Captain  Hay,  105* 
with  lo,  and  No.  106.  M.  N.  (?)  Col.  Abbott,  38*.  British 
Museum,  No.  47c.  ‘Nnm.  Okron.,’  vol.  xvi ,  pi.  p.  108,  fig.  4. 

B),— Hemidraehina.  Similar  types.  Monogram,  105*.  Mr.  Brereton. 

3.  — Didrachma.  (British  Museum  coin ;  weight,  144'5  grains). 

Obverse  :  -  Device  and  legend  as  in  No.  1 . 

Reverse: — Horseman,  motionless.  Legend  as  in  No.  2. 

Monogram,  No.  106,  with  the  several  adjuncts  of  No.  106,  and  the  detached 
Arian  letters  lo  and  pH.  Mr.  Bayley,  British  Musoum,  etc. 

4. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  :  —Apollo  standing,  to  the  right.  Legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Reverse  :— A  tripod.  Legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Monogram,  85.  Mr.  Bayley. 

5 _ _  Copper. 

Obvsbse  Jove  enthroned.  Legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Reverse  Horse,  standing,  to  the  left. 

9  Arian  Legend  :—Xdhdnyasa  Tradaiasa  Jayatasa  Hipastraiasn. 
Cunningham,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  vol.  xi.,  pi.  fig.  9. 

XXIII.  Tei/epetts. 

1.— Major  Cunningham  has  made  public  the  only  known  coin  of  this  king,  (‘  Jour. 
As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  vol.  xi.,  p.  133),  which  he  describes  as  follows : — 

Obveese  ‘  An  ancient  giant,  full  front,  with  snaky  legs,  which  curl  upwards 
on  each  side.’ 

Legend:— BASlAEGS  EYEPrEToY  THAEfcoY. 

Reverse  ‘  A  draped  male  figure  standing,  to  the  left,  his  head  orowned  with 
rays,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  spear ;  to  the  right,  a  clothed 
female  figure,  with  a  crescent  on  her  head.’ 

Arlan  Legend  -.—XdMrajasa  ....  Teramasa  Taliphase. 

Monogram,  No.  107. 
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XXIV.  HEBj£®ns. 

I.— Didraebma.  Hate  rriii.,  fig.  1.  (Selected  British  Museum  coins;  weight,  140 
and  144  grains). 

Obverse  Head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Legend  BA2XAEH2  SQTHPoS  EPMAIOT, 

Bevebse  Jove  enthroned,  right  hand  extended. 

Asian  Legend: — Mdhdmjasa  Tradatasa  Sermayasa. 

Monogram,  E.  I.  0.,  Nos.  175,  36,  1036. 

‘  Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  v.,  fig.  3. 
British  Museum  monograms,  32s,  108,  108s,  associated  with  110.  Mr, 
Brcreton,  109.  Colonel  Bush.  108c. 

») — Hemidrachma.  Similar  types.  Monograms,  British  Museum,  21,  335,  48s, 
90®,  111,  112.  B.  r.  113.  Mr.  Broreton,  226.  Captain  Hay,  114. 
Mr.  Ereeling,  53®. 

‘  Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1836,  i,  13.  ‘Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  v.,  fig.  3. 


Hebjueus  and  Calliope. 

2.  — Hemidrachma. 

Obvebse  : — Male  and  female  heads,  to  the  right. 

Legend  BASIAEIVS  SnTHPoS  EPMAIOT  KAI  KAAAIoIIHS. 

Bevebse: — Horseman,  as  in  Antimachus’  coins. 

Arlan  Legend  : — Mdkdrajttsa  Tradatasa  Jlermayasa  ;  and  at  the  bottom, 
in  the  reverse  direction,  KaUyapaya. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xsi.,  fig.  14.  Capt.  Bohinson,  Mr.  Bayley, 
.  Mr.  Brcreton,  etc.,  all  have  the  same  monogram,  No.  108®. 

3. — O  Copper.  Plate  xviii.,  figs.  2,  3,  4.  Identical  in  type  and  legends  with  No.  1. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  v.,  figs.  4,  6,  6. 
Monograms,  No.  115,  with  Baotrian  letters  lo,  and  No.  115®,  with  the 
several  Bactrian  letters  classed  under  No,  116. 

“) — ©  Copper.  Small  coins.  Similar  types. 

4.  — □  Copper.  Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  11. 

Obverse  : — Bust  of  king,  with  curiously  arranged  head  dress. 

Legend  : — BA2IAEH2  SnTHPoS  EPMAIOT. 

Bevebse  Horse  standing  to  the  right. 

Asian  Legend  : — Mdhdmjasa  Tradatasa  Hermayasa. 

Monograms,  31, 109. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pL  v.,  fig.  7. 

*)  — ' Variety.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  15.  Head-dress  as  in  Amyntss’  coin, 
pi.  xxrii.,  fig.  1,  monogram  109- 

Tfrrtvs.  Monograms  of  Hermseus  206,  246, 36®,  38, 1086,  with  Arian  letters 
A,  s;  115®,  with  elongated  downstroko  of  r  (or  1156),  associated 
with' the  Bactrian  letters  trd]  t>,  dh,  sh,  and  »(?);  also  117  to  119 
inclusive. 
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XXIV»  Su-HEMiEtrS. 

L— O  Copper.  Plate  xviii.,  fig.  9 ;  and  pi.  xxviii.,  fig.  10. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  ting,  to  the  right. 

Legend,  imperfect  :-BA2IAE0S  2THP02-2T  EPMAIOT. 

Rbvehse  Hercules  standing  with  his  oluh  resting  on  the  ground. 

Arian  Legend  :—Dhama  Phidasa  Kujula  Kcwasa  Kushanayatugwa. 

‘  Ariana  Antique, ’  pi.  v.,  figs.  8,  9,  etc. 

These  coins  are  usually  deficient  in  monograms.  In  one  oase  I  notice  the 
Bactrinn  combination  No.  63  on  the  reverse  field. 

Major  Cunningham  conjectures  these  mintages  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
issues  of  Kozoula  Kadphises  (No.  xxvi.),  struct  during  the  lifetime  of 
Hermseus.— ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  1854,  p.  709. 


XXV.  Magas. 

1. — Didrachma.  (Weight,  161-4  grains). 

Obverse  Male  figure,  to  the  front;  right  arm  extended,  the  left  supports  a 
spear. 

.  Legend  BA2IAEH2  BA2IAEAN  METAAoY  MAToT. 

Reverse  -Victory,  -with  chaplet,  to  the  right. 

Araan  Legend:— PUyadirajasa  Mahatasa  Mbasa. 

Monogram,  No.  38J. 

British  Museum,  885.  Capt.  Robinson,  No,  38®.  Lady  Sale’s  coin 
(weight,  143  grains),  monogram,  No.  89.. 

a) — Hemidrachma.  Similar  types. 

Capt.  Robinson,  monogram  38®.  Capt,  Hay,  No.  64. 


Obverse: — A  biga,  with  horses  at  speed.  The  driver  wears  a  helmet ;  the  chief 
figure  holds  a  spear,  a  nimbus  surrounds  his  head. 

Reverse:— Jove  enthroned,  as  in  Hernueus’  coins,  with  triple-pointed  spear 
(trident  ?), 

Monogram,  No.  107®.'  Capt.  Robinson. 

3. — G  Copper.  Plate  xiii.,  fig,  4. 

Obverse  : — Elephant’s  head. 

Reverse  : — CaduceuB. 

Legend  BA2IAEC2  MATOT. 

Monogram,  No.  89. 

British  Museum.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  viii.,  fig.  11. 

4. — □  Copper  (small  coin). 

Obverse:—  Apollo,  to  the  front,  a a  in  Apollodotus’  coins :  arrow  in  the  right, 
and  how  in  the  left  hand. 

Legend  BA2IAEC2  MAToT. 

Reverse  : — Tripod. 
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5.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse:— Female  figure,  to  the  front,  with  spear;  orescent  above  the  head. 

Two  six-pointed  stars  or  constellations  appear  iu  the  upper  part 
of  the  field,  one  on  each  side  of  the  figure. 

Legend  BA2IAEG2  BASIAEHN  MEFAAoT  MAToT. 

Reverse  :— Victory  with  chaplet,  to  the  left. 

Ariae  Legend  ■.—B.ujadinima,  Mahdttaa  Moasa. 

Monogram,  No.  120.  British  Museum,  and  less  perfect  coin  B.  I. 

6. — □  Copper. 

Obverse:— Jovo  enthroned,  with  small  figure  at  the  side. 

Reverse  :— Female  figure,  as  on  the  obverse  of  No.  5. 

Monogram,  No.  120.  '  ‘  Ariana  Antigua,’  p.  315. 

Variety. 

Reverse: — Figure  as  above ;  hut  tho  crescent  is  strangely  transformed,  and  the 
stars  on  the  field  are  wanting. 

Monogram  120.  Mr.  Brereton. 

7. — O  Copper.1 

Obverse  :  —  Figure  clothed  in  skins,  with  nimbus. 

Reverse: — Indian  bull,  to  the  left. 

British  Museum.  Monogram,  No.  89. 

Monogram,  No.  52;  ■  Mr.  Bayley  and  Capt.  Robinson. 

8.  — c  Copper.  Plate  xliii.,  fig.  11. 

Obverse  :— Male  figure,  with  club  and  trident,  flowing  robes,  etc. 

Monogram,  No.  121. 

Reverse: — Victory,  with  loose  garments  (similar  to  the  figure  on  the  obverse), 
and  a  varied  style  of  chaplet. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  viii.,  fig.  10.  Monogram,  122.  B.  I. 
Monogram,  123. 

9.  — □  Copper.  PI.  xv.,  fig.  11. 

Obverse  : — Elephant. 

Reverse  :— Seated  figure. 

Monogram,  No.  1155.  Mr.  Frere. 

‘Pour,  des  Sav.,’  1839. 

10. — □  Copper.  PI.  xv.,  fig.  7. 

Obverse  : — Male  figure,  to  the  left,  in  flowing  garments,  holding  a  chaplet. 
Reverse  : — Indian  Hon,  to  the  right. 

B.I.  Monogram,  112«. 

11. — O  Copper. 

Obvebbe  : — Hercules  to  the  front,  with  club  and  lion-skin,  the  right  hand  rests 
upon  the  hip.  » 

Reverse  :— Indian  Hon,  to  the  left. 

Monogram,  No.  89.  Mr.  Brereton. 

1  [A  coin  of  this  type  is  engraved  in  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep’s  ‘Historical  Results,’ 
pi.  v.,  fig.  1.] 
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12. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Neptune,  -with  trident,  treading  upon  a  prostrate  figure. 

Reverse  : — Figure  surrounded  with,  branches. 

Monogrom,  No.  120. 

Colonel  Nutball.  Mr.  Brereton,  and  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  p.  314. 

13.  — □  Copper. - 

Obvebse  : — Neptune,  with  the  right  foot  placed  on  a  prostrate  figure  as  in 
No.  12 ;  the  left  hand  rests  on  a  trident,  while  tho  right  is  raised 
in  the  act  of  hurling  tho  thunderbolt. 

Reverse: — As  in  No.  12.  Monogram,  illegible.  Lady  Elliot. 

^’4. — □  Copper. 

'  Obverse: — As  No.  13,  except  that  Neptune  holds  a  palm-branch  in  the  left 
hand  in  lieu  of  the  trident. 

Reverse  : — As  No  13. 

Monogram,  a  modification  of  No.  1165.  Mr.  Bayley. 

16. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  :— Horseman,  with  a  fold  of  his  chess  flying  loose  bohind  him. 
Monogram,  illegible. 

Reverse  :—  Hebneted  figure,  in  looso  garments,  moving  to  the  right,  holding  a 
garland  in  the  right  and  a  spear  in  the  left  hand. 

Monogram,  mi.  Mr.  Bayley. 

16. — □  CoppeT. 

Obverse  : — Horseman,  with  spear. 

Reverse  : — "Winged  Victory,  to  the  left,  holding  a  chaplet  in  the  right  hand. . 
Monogram,  No.  1166.  Mr.  Bayley. 


Obverse  : — Standing  male  figure,  to  the  front;  right  arm  uplifted,  in  the  left  a  club. 

Monogram,  No.  1166,  with  an  Arian  ti. 

Rbverse  : — Indian  bull,  to  the  right. 

Monogram,  No.  115a.  Mr.  Bayley. 

A  second  coin,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  Brereton,  gives  the  name  clearly  as 
MAW. 

18.— □  Copper. 

Obverse  :— Elephant. 

Reverse  : — Indian  hull.  Mr.  Brereton.  Capt.  Hay. 

XXYI.  Kadphises. 

1. — Copper.  Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  12. 

Obverse  : — Head  as  in  the  Su-Hemueus’  coins. 

Legend  KOPEHAo  [Variety,  KOPoNAo]  KOZOTAO  KAA4IZ0T. 
Reverse  : — Herculessas  above. 

Arian  Legend  -.—Dhama  Phidasa  Knjula  Xasasa.  Xushanayatugana- 1 
Monograms,  Arian  dh  with  r.  1  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xi.,  figs.  10,  11. 

1  [Major  Cunningham,  in  the  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  vol.  vii.  of  1864,  p.  709,  tran¬ 
scribes  this  legend  as  follows  : — Xujula  Xasasa.  Xushttnga  Jathagasa  MAamapidasa. 
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XXYI“.  Xozoxa  Xadapees. 

1.  — O  Copper  smaU  coin.  Plate  xviii.,  figs.  13,  14,  16 ;  and  pi.  xxviii.,  figs.  13, 14. 
Obverse  Youtliful  head. 

Legend:— KOZOAA  KAAAMX  XOPAN  £T  ZAOoY. 

Reverse  :  —A  Seythic  figure. 

Arlan  Legend  :  —  Khmhanasa  Talcum  Kuyitla  [Kuyanla  ?  ]  Kaphsasa 
Saehha  dhani  phidasa. 

Monogram,  No.  124.  Some  specimens  add  tire  Bactrian  letter  inserted 
in  tlie  plate  under  No.  125, 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  si.,  fig.  14. 

XXYP.  Kodes.  * 

1. — Hcmidrachma.  Plate  xiii.,  figs.  11,  12,  13. 

Obverse  : — Barbarously  executed  lioud  of  king. 

Legend  : — KojAoY. 

Reverse  :  —Erect  figure,  with  flames  issuing  from  tire  shoulders ;  the  right  hand 
rests  upon  a  spear. 

Legend  PAHSPoY  makap. 

‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1834,  pi.  fig.  8;  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ix.,  figs. 
1,  2,  3,  6. 

2.  — Hemidrachma.  Plate  xxxii,  figs.  16,  17,  18. 

Obverse  Head  as  above. 

Reverse  : — Horse’s  head.  KuA. 

‘  Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1834,  pi.  fig.  9.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ix.,  figs.  4, 6, 7. 

XXYII.  Yosones  (and  Azas). 

Class  A. 

I  understand  that  Major  Cunningham  has  discovered  coins  with  the  above  com¬ 
bination  of  names.  The  specimens  are  engraved  in  his  unpublished  plates,  but  I  do 
not  consider  myself  authorized  to  quote  them  in  any  detail  beyond  this  notice  of  the 
interesting  historical  fact  they  suffice  to  substantiate. 

Yononbs  (and  Spit, a  hoses). 


Obverse  Azas’  horseman  with  spear  at  the  charge,  to  the  right. 

Legend  BA2IAEQ2  BA3IAEON  MErAAoT  oN&NoY. 

Reverse  : — Jupiter  with  spear  and  bolts. 

Arian  Legend  -.—Mdhdrqja  Mrata  Mramikastt  SpalaUrma. 

Monogram,  No.  535.  Capt.  Robinson. 

»)— Hemidrachma.  PI.  xv.,  fig.  6.  Similar  types  and  legends. 

Monograms,  535,  126.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  mii.,  fig.  8. 


The  nearly  parallel  epigraph  on  Kozola.  Kada] 
translated  thus — Kushmga  xaihaasa  Kujula  Kap 
of  the  king  of  the  Khushang  Kujala  Kaphsa,  the  i 


plies’  money  is  transliterated  and 
hsasa  Saehha  dharmapidasa,  ‘  Coin 
crown  of  the  true  Dharma.”] 
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2.  — □  Copper.  Plate  it.,  fig.  10. 

Obverse  Hercules,  with  club  and  lion's  skin,  right  hand  raised  to  the  head. 

Legend  :-BA2IAEn2  BA2IAEIJN  MErAAoY  oNIlNoY. 

Reverse  :  -Minerva,  to  the  left,  armed  with  shield  and  spear,  right  arm 
extended. 

Arian  Legend  :  —Maharaja  Bhrata  Dhramikasa  Spalahorasa. 

Monograms,  No.  126.  B.I.  126m 

‘Jour.  desSay.,’  1835, pi.  ii.,  fig.  20.  ‘  Arituui  Antique,'  pi.  viii.,  fig.  9. 

3.  — o  Copper. 

Obverse  As  in  No.  2. 

Reverse  .—Device  as  in  No.  2. 

Arian  Legend  : — Spahora  Bhrata,  Dhramikasa  Spalahorasa. 

Monogram,  126.  Mr.  Brereton. 


Tostones  (and  Spaiasadames,  son  op  Spalaeokes.  ■ 

Class  C. 

1.  —Hemidrachma. 

Obverse:— Azas’  horseman,  with  spear.  . 

Legend  :-BA2IAEQS  BA2IAEHN  MErAAoY  oNIlNoY. 

Reverse  :  —Jupiter,  with  spear  and  holts. 

Asian  Legend:—: Spalahora  Putrdsa  Dhmmikasa  Spalagadamasa, 
Monograms,  British  Museum  coin,  127.  Col.  Sykes,  132«.  Mr.  Brereton, 
48c,  128,  128o. 


Obverse  Hercules,  as  iu  No.  2,  class  B, 

Legend  :— BA2IAEA2  BA2IAEHN  peyoAoY  oNflNoY. 

Reverse:— 

Arian  hsa^yn-.—Spalhora  Dutrusa  Dhramksa  (SpalaJ  gadamasa. 
Monogram,  128.  Mr.  Brereton. 


Class  D. 

1. — Didrachma. 

Obverse  : — Azas1  horseman. 

Legend  :—BAClAEhiC  MErAAoY  pnAAIPICoY. 
Reverse:— Jove,  as  above. 

Arian  Legend  :  —Mdhdrajasa  Mahdtakasa  Ayasa. 
Monogram,  130. 


2. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  :— Azas’  horseman. 

Legend:— BAClAEtuC  MErAAoY  PnAAIPICoY. 
Reverse  : — A  how  and  arrow. 

Arian  Legend  -.—Mdhdrajasa  Mahdtakasa  Ayasa. 
Monogram,  127i. 


Mr.  Prere. 


Mr.  Brereton. 


Mr.  Bayley. 
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Class  On. 

XXYIII.  Spaiybios  or  Spaiagadakes  (alone). 

THE  BROTHER  OF  THE  KISS. 

1.— □  fiopper.  PI.  xv.,  fig.  9 ;  pi.  xxviii.,  fig.  6. 

Obverse  :— Azas’  horseman.  . 

Legend:— CHAATPIoC  AIKAIoY  AAEASoT  ToT  BADAEUjC- 
Reverse-:— Hercules  seated  on  a  rook. 

Arias  Legend: — Spalahora  putrdsa  Dhmmiam  Spalagailtmasa. 
Monograms,  Nos.  48 0,  127s,  128.  ‘  Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  viii.,  fig.  13. 


Class  Da. 


XXIX.  Spaiibises  (alone). 

1.  — Hemidraohma, 

Obverse  : — Azas’  horseman ;  spear  at  the  charge. 

Lbgp,nd  imperfect: -BACIAEON  BA . PnAAIPIfioo. 

Reverse  : — Neptune  to  the  front,  with  trident  and  bolts. 

Arian  Legend  : — M&hdrtgasa . Spalirisasa. 

Monogram,  4^s.  '  Capt.  Hay. 

2. — □  Copper.  Plate  xv.,  fig.  6  ;  pi.  xxviii.,  fig,  7. 

Obverse  : — Female  figure,  to  the  left. 

Legend  :  -  BACIAEbJN  BACIAEUJC  MErAAOT  PnAAIPICOT. 
Reverse:—  Joyo  enthroned. 

Arian  Legend  : — ifdhdrajasa  Xdhdtakasa  Spalirisasa. 

Monograms,  Nos.  131,  131«,  and  1314. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,  pi.  viii.,  fig.  12. 


XXX.  Azas. 

1, — Didraohma. 

Obveuse : -The  standard  Azas’  type  of  horseman,  to  the  right;  the  spear  point 
slightly  depressed. 

Legend  :— BA2IAEX12  BASIAEfrN  MErAAoT  AZoT. 

Reverse:— Female  figure,  with  palm-branch  in  the  left,  and  a  four-pointed  . 

object  in  the  right  hand,  somewhat  after  the  nature  of  the 
Scythian  monograms,  No.  169,  etc. 

Arian  Legend  :  —MdMmjasa  Rajarajasa  Mahatasa  Ayasa. 

Monogram,  Captain  Robinson,  132,  with  Arian  letters,  mi. 

‘Ariana  Antiqna,’  pi.  vi,,fig.  12.  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1835,  ii.,  16, 
monogram,  133  with  san.  , 

») . — Homidrachmas . 

Monograms,  No.  133,  with  Arian  letters  bh  and  dh ;  No.  133,  with  the 
word  smi ;  No.  38a,  with  severally  535  and  an  Arian  t ;  No.  38a,  with 
a  Greelc  A  and  an  Arian  t ;  No.  3 8a,  with  an  Arian  t  alone;  No.  134, 
with  an  Arian  si;  No.  134,  with  rlh  and  mi. 

■  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  18. 

2. — Didrachma. 

Obverse  :— Horseman,  as  above. 
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■>) . —Hemidrachma. 

Monograms,  British  Museum,  85 ;  Captain  Robinson,  85  simplb  with  132. 

3. — Didrachma.  _ 

Obverse  Horseman,  as  above.  9 

Reverse  Jupiter,  with  spear  and  bolts . 

Monograms,  Capt,  Robinson,  132®  with  th.  British  Museum,  132«  with  Ah. 

4.  — Variety  of  No.  3.  Bidrachma. 

Obvebsb  Horseman,  as  above,  with  the  Arian  letters  Pri  below  the  horse. 

Reverse  Jove,  with  the  spear  or  sceptro,  triple-pointed,  the  points  diverging 

from  one  centre  ;  nimbus  encircles  the  head. 

Monogram,  No.  85, 

5.  — Hemidrachma. 

Obvebsb:  —  As  above.  .  * 

Monogram,  Arian  letters  li. 

Reverse  Jove,  with  triple-pointed  sceptre ;  but  the  right  hand  is  elevated  in 
the  act  of  throwing  the  thunderbolt. 

Monograms,  No.  85«,  with  an  Arian  a.  Captain  Robinson. 

a).— Hemidrachma.  Variant. 

Obvebsb  :  —As  above. 

Reverse  :-^Jupiter  rayed,  to  the  front,  leaning  on  a  spear  ;  the  bolts  are  held 
in  the  right  hand  low  down. 

Monogram,  No.  135.  Captain  Robinson. 

6.  — Didrachma. 

Obverse: — The  Azas’  horseman,  to  the  right,  without  the  spear;  the  right 
hand  of  the  figure  is  extended  above  tbe  horse's  bead. 

Monogram,  an  Arian  s. 

Reverse  Minerva,  to  tbe  right,  helmeted  and  armed  with  buckler;  right 
hand  extended. 

Monograms,  Captain  Robinson,  52,  with  a.  Lady  Elliot,  double  monogram, 
138  and  139,  without  the  Bactrian  adjunct  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Carne’s 
»  collection,  monogram,  No.  141,  with  the  several  Arian  letters  san,  si,  pi, 


•Obverse:— Horseman,  as  above,  with  whip  in  the  right  hand  and  bow  behind 
the  saddle. 

Reverse  : — As  in  No.  0. 

Monogram,  85  simple,  with  1335. 


Monogram  85. 

>>).—•' Variety. 

Reverse  Minerva,  to  the  left.  9 

Monograms,  obverse,  Arian  so ;  reverse,  85. 


Mr.  Bayley. 
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7.— Didraohma.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  17  (?). 

Obverse":— Horseman,  as  above,  with  whip  in  the  right  hand,  bow  at  the  back 
of  the  saddle. 

Beverse  : — Standing  figure,  with  spear,  holding  a  small  statue  of  Victory. 

‘  Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  vi.,  figs.  15,  16  (?),  17. 

British  Museum,  monograms,  ,38a  with  53,  and  Arian  letters  f,  }«,  dh,  etc. ; 
others,  with  t,  omit  No.  53.  B.I.,  monogram,  obverse,  Arian/* ;  reverse, 
134a  associated  with  535  and  63;  a  second,  reverse,  No.  42  with  138, 
and  an  Arian  dh,  Mr.  Broreton,  obverse,  monogram,  son ;  reverse,  as  in 
the  first  cited  B.I.  coin. 


Monograms,  No.  137,  with  van ;  a  second;  No.  138,  with  dh  and  s.  lady 
Elliot.  Mr.  Brereton,  88a  with  Arian  t ;  a  second,  obverse,  Arian  s ; 
reverse,  38a  with  139. 

8.  — Didraohma.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  15. 

Obverse  Horseman,  as  above. 

Monogram,  Arian  ti. 

Beverse:—  Minerva,  with  spear,  to  the  right;  bare  head,  and  right  arm 
extended. 

Monogram,  85  simple  with  133a.  B.I.,  obverse,  monogram,  Arian  ti ; 
reverse,  855  with  1335. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  13. 

(8).— Variety.  Billon. 

Eevekse  : — Similar  figure,  with  triple-pointed  spear. 

Monogram,  Arian  si  and  1345. 

9.  — Didraohma.  Billon.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  16. 


Beverse  Neptune,  with  trident,  to  the  front. 

Monogram,  No.  140,  with  si. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  14. 

10.  — Hemidrachma.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  18. 

Obverse  : — Horseman,  as  above,  with  bow  and  whip, 

Beverse  Minerva,  to  the  front,  armed  with  spear  and  shield,  the  right  arm 
upraised. 

Monograms  185a,  with  ssh-,  1355  and  Arian  monogram  142,  sashi?  1355 
with  39a.  Another :  obverse,  monogram  a ;  reverse,  140a,  with  an  in¬ 
distinct  symbol  like  132.  Miscellaneous :  obverse,  mint-marks  Arian 
letters  s,  l,  g,  and  sd. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  19. 

11. — Drachma. 

Obverse  : — King,  standing,  to  the  left ;  right  hand  extended,  and  sloped  spear 
on  bis  left  shoulder.  „ 


Beverse  : — "Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  right,  holding  out  a  chaplet. 
Monogram,  No.  64. 


10.— □  Copper.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  14. 

Obverse  :— Neptune,  treading  on  a  prostrate  figure.  Legend  as  above. 
Beverse  :— Female  figure,  surrounded  by  branches.  Legend  as  above. 

Monogram,  No.  64,  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  vii.,  fig.  5. 
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Mr.  Brereton  has  a  superstruck  piece  of  this  class,  offering  the  peculiarity 
in  that  the  obverse  legend  exhibits  portions  of  the  epigraph  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  dies:  it  may  be  represented  in  its  present  state  thus— 5OTHP02 
Bao-iAEGN  METAAoT  AZoTri 

11. — □  Copper. 

Obvbbsb  :  —King,  riding  on  a  Baetrian  camel. 

Reverse  : -Thibetan  yhk  (or  long-haired  bull). 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vii.,  fig.  6. 

12. -  □  Copper.  Plate  xvi.,  fig.  9. 

Obverse:— King  on  horseback,  with  spear  sloped. 

Reverse  :— Indian  bull,  to  the  right. 

Monograms,  No,  85 ;  85  simple,  with  t,  and  the  four  variants  classed  under 
No.  143.  Another :  obverse,  suit ;  reverse,  134  with  si. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  vii.,  fig.  12. 

13.  — □  Copper.  Plate  xv.,  fig.  8. 

Obverse  :  —Hercules,  to  the  front,  with  chaplet  upraised  in  his  right  hand,  and 
club  in  the  left,  after  the  manner  of  the  reverse  devices  of 
Demetrius. 

Monogram,  535. 

Reverse  :— Horse,  free,  to  the  right. 

Monogram,  mi.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vii.,  fig.  7, 

14. — O  Copper.  Plate  xvi.,  figs.  4,  5. 

Obverse  . — Elephant,  to  the  right. 

Reverse  : — Indian  hull,  to  the  right. 

Monograms,  Nos.  52.with  Arinn  a ;  85  ;  85  simple  with  142® ;  85  simple 
with  132. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vii.,  fig.  10. 

15.  — O  Copper.  Plate  xvi.,  figs.  1,  2,  3. 

Obverse  .—Humped  hull,  to  the  right. 

Reverse  : — Indian  lion,  to  the  right. 

Arirn  Legend  ■.—Mdhdrajasa,  Eqfadmtjasa  Mahatasa  Ayasa. 

Monograms,  132  with  145®,  135®  with  39 ®,  1355  with  39®,  1435  with  39®, 
144  with  138,  145  with  138, 145  with  146,  1355  with  142,  855  with  133, 
1345  with  si.  ‘  - 

1  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vii.,  fig.  8. 

»)— Small  coins.  Similar  types.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’ pi.  vii.,  fig.  9. 

b) — a  (?)  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’ pi. vii.,  fig.  3.  ‘Monogram, a.  Rev.  monogram, pr. 

16.  — 0  Copper.  Plate  xvi.,  fig.  10. 

Obverse  :— Demeter,  seated  on  a  throne. 

*  Reverse  Hermes,  standing. 

Ariau  legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Most  common  monogram,  No.  1355  associated  with  142. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vii.,  fig.  12. 


1  [Some  months  ago  (1857)  Mr.  Bayley  read  an  interesting  paper,  on  the  subject 
of  the  snpei'struck  coins  of  Axes,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Numismatic  Society.] 
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17. — O  Copper.  Plate  xvi.,  fig.  12, 

Obverse  :  — Figure,  seated  cross-legged. 

Reverse: — Hermes,  standing. 

Arian  Legend,  as  in  No.  15. 

Monograms,  the  combinations  entered  in  plate  xi.c  from  No.  147  to  153. 
‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vii.,  figs.  13,  14. 

») — Small  coins,  ditto.  1  Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  vii.,  fig.  15. 

18. -0  Copper. 

Obverse Female  figure,  clothed  in  Indian  garments,  standing  to  the  front; 

the  right  arm  is  raised  towards  the  head,  and  the  left  hand  rests 
upon  the  hip. 

Reverse  Humped  bull,  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Brereton,  monogram  154.  Mr.  Bayloy,  monograms  indistinct. 

19. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  :— A  lion,  sejant. 

Legend,  blundered  and  unintelligible. 

Reverse  : — Rude  figure  of  Demeter,  seated. 

Arian  Legend  :  — Mdhdraj'asa . Ayast i. 

Monogram,  No.  SI  a,  with  ti.  Mr.  Bayley. 

20. — Q  Copper.  Minute  coin.  Types  similar  to  No.  7. 

Monograms,  Ohv.  No.  165,  and  mi.  Rev.  No.  38«  and  srn.  Mr.  Bayley. 

21.  — O  Copper.  Types  similar  to  a  Copper,  No.  12. 

Monogram  85.  Mr.  Brereton. 

22.  — a  Copper. 

Obverse: — King  on  horseback,  with  the  right  hand  extended. 

Monogram  124«. 

Reverse  '.—Indian  lion  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend,  imperfect :  —Mdhdrtgasn  Mahatasa  ....  Ayasa. 
Monogram  indistinct.  Col.  T.  Bash. 

23. — O  Copper, 

Obverse  :  —  Azas’  horseman  with  whip  and  how. 

Monogram,  157. 

Reverse: — Minerva,  to  the  right;  with  sloped  spear  and  right  hand  extended. 
Arian  Legend,  as  in  No.  15. 

Monograms,  group  158. 

24. — O  Copper.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  22. 

Obverse  : — Horseman,  with  right  hand  raised. 

Monogram  124a. 

Reverse  : — Demeter,  standing,  to  the  front;  right  arm  extended,  the  left  sup* 
ports  the  cornucopia. 

Arian  Legend  -.—Mdhdrajasa  Mahatasa  Dh-amihasa  Xajadirqjasa  Ayasa. 
Monograms,  No.  156,  156  with'  dh,  156c,  1665,  156c,  with  variants  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  Bactrian  letters  on  the  field. 


vox.,  ir. 


14 
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25,— Plate  ii.,  figs.  11,  12. 

Obverse  : — Indian  lion,  to  tlie  right. 

Reverse  : — Demeter,  standing,  to  the  loft. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrcyasa  Rajatircyasa  Mahatma  ^iyasa, 

‘  Jonr.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,’  vol.  ix.,  p.  876. 

Stjb-Azas  (Asp  avarha). 

1.—  O  Copper. 

Obverse  Anas'  horseman,  with  right  hand  holding  a  whip. 

Legend  BA5IAEQ2  BA2IAEAN  METAAoT  AZoT. 

Monogram,  No.  157  (Agaj?), 

Reverse  Minerva,  helmeted,  with  spear  and  shield,  to  the  right;  the  right 
v  -:  hand  supports  a  small  figure  of  Victory. 

.  .  Arian  Legend:1—  Indra  Varma  Pulrasa  Aspavarmma Strategasa  layatasa 

:  ;  '  "“""(General  Aspavarma,  son  of  Indra  Varma,  the  victorious). 

</  Monograms,  No.  159,  with  132,  and  the  several  Arian  letters  entered  in  the 

plate  under  No.  160. 

As  this  catalogue  does  not  profess  to  follow  any  authoritative  serial  distribution  of 
the  monaxchs  comprehended  in  the  general  list,  I  insert  in  this  place,  as  most  suit¬ 
able,  in  obedience  to  typical  order,  certain  obvious  derivatives  from  the  standard 
devices  of  Azas’  mintages,  which  bear  exclusively  the  names  and  titles  of  Satraps  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  local  divisions  of  his  once 
extensive  dominions,  but  who  refrained  from  arrogating  to  themselves  the  style  and 
dignity  of  absolute  monarchy. 

Zbiojjisas. 

1. — Didrachma.  Plate  xxviii,,  fig.  5. 

Obverse  : — Azas’  horseman,  with  right  hand  extended,  and  bow  at  the  back  of 
the  saddle. 

Legend  illegible.  Monogram  159. 

Reverse  : — King,  standing,  to  the  front;  supported  by  two  figures  in  the  act  of 
placing  a  chaplet  on  his  head. 

Asian  Legend,  imperfeot  at  the  bottom  : — Jihaniasa. 

Monogram  181. 

‘Jour,  des  Sav.,'  1839,  p.  102.  ‘  Ariona  Antiqua,’  pi.  viii.,  fig,  17. 
Cunningham,  1  Jour  As.  Soo.,  Beng.,’  1854,  pi.  xxxv.,  fig.  1. 

2.  — Hemidrachma.  Unique. 

Obverse  : — Horseman  as  above. 

Legend,  corrupt oNNIXAIT  YIoY  CATPAII  ZeieONICoT. 

Monogram  159. 

Reverse  Standing  figure  of  the  king  receiving  a  chaplet  from  Demeter  ? 
Arian  Legend  -.—Mmigulasa  Ohatrapma  Putrasa,  Ohatrapasa  lihmima. 
Monogram,  No.  162. 

Mr.  Bayley.  See  also  Cunningham,  loo.  cit.,  pi.  xxxv.,  fig.  2. 

1  [Cunningham,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng,,’  1854,  p.  696.  Strategy  is  identified 
with  the  Greek  Srpanryoj.l 


r.  xxx.] 
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3. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Indian  bun,  to  the  right. 

Legend,  oorrupt  and  imperfect :  — TI: AIT  TIT  CAT? AH. 

Monogram,  No.  159,  with  son. 

Arias  Legend  :—  .  .  .  gula  Pidrasa  Chairapasa  Jihanayasa. 

^  Monogram  163. 

British  Mnsenm,  two  coins,  from  Major  Cunningham’s  collection. 

4. — Q  Copper.  Unique.  Plate  ilii.,  fig.  8. 

Obverse  : — Elephant. 

.  Legend,  corrupt  and  imperfect : — AHIZIoAAl . ZSIUINIC. 

Monogram,  'p. 

Reverse  Bull,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend; — Mani . (Ji)hanma. 

Monogram  as  in  the  plate.  Col.  T.  Bush. 

5.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Anas’  horseman. 

Legend,  imperfect.  Combination  obtained  from  six  specimens  gives  no 
more  satisfactory  result  than  the  following:— TATOT  ToT  XAPANUiC 
A  -  ElCA.  Monogram  indeterminate. 

Reverse  :  —Sinha,  or  Indian  lion,  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend,  likewise  imperfect  and  incomplete : — Ohairapasa  Bhrata 
Duophusa,  Akasa  Putrma. 

Monograms,  pra,  X,  etc. 

‘Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  viii.,  fig.  2;  and  Cunningham,  ‘Jour,  As.  Soc. 
Bang.,’  1854,  p.  695. 


XXXI.  Aziusas. 

1.— Didrachma.  Plato  rrii.,  fig.  27. 

Obverse  : — Azas’  horseman,  with  spear. 

Legend  : — BA2IAE&2  BA2IAEAN  HETAAoT  AZIAlEoT. 

Monogram,  ft.  * 

Reverse  Figure,  to  the  left,  holding  the  four-pointed  object  in  the  right,  and 
palm-branch  in  the  left  hand. 

Arian  Legend  -.-Mdhdrajasa  Pajarajasa  Maliatasa  Ayileshasa.  _ 
Monograms,  British  Museum,  133  with  san  and  bh\  ditto,  134  with  si. 
British  Museum  monogram,  2  withst  and  g.  Capt.  Robinson,  monogram 
134  -with  si  and  s.  B.  I.  Miscellaneous  Arian  letters,  san,  si,  bh,  dh,  with 
ti,  and  A  with  san.  ‘  Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  viii.,  fig.  6. 

a) — Hemidracbma.  Similar  types.  British  Museum  monogram,  132a,  with  «. 
Capt.  Robinson,  monogram  2,  with  an  Anan  h. 


2. — Didraehma. 

Obverse  as  above,  with  Allan  letter  s  in  the  field. 

Reverse  Female  figure,  to  the  left,  with  chaplet  and  palm-branch. 

Monogram,  No.  77.  ‘Ariana  Antique/  pi.  viii.,  fig.  6. 
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3.  — Didrachma.  (145  grs ) 

Obverse  Azas’  horseman,  to  the  right,  with  whip  and  the  how  fixed  behind 
the  saddle.  % 

Monogram,  Ho.  137- 

Reverse:— Dioscuri,  standing  to  the  front,  leaning  on  their  spears. 

Asian  Legend  : — Mdhdrqjasa  Mqjadirqjasa  Mahatma  Ayttishasa. 

Mr.  Bayley.  Col.  Nuthall,  Obv.  monogram,  137  with  5,  and  Rev.  164. 

4. — Didrachma.  (142  grs.) 

Obverse  as  No.  3. 

Monogram,  137a. 

Reverse  Single  figure,  bearded,  clothed  in  skins,  to  the  front ;  the  right  hand 
grasps  a  spear,  the  left  rests  upon  the  sword  hilt. 

Monogram,  No.  165.  Mr.  Bayley.  Mr.  C.  M'Leod. 

5. — □  Copper. 

Obverse: — Standing  figure,  to  the  front  (indistinct),  with  right  arm  extended, 
and  mantle-on  the  left. 

Monogram,  30®. 

Reverse  : — Lion,  as  in  Azas’  coins. 

Monogram,  No.  166.  A  second  coin  has  mi  (f) 

Mr.  Bayley.  Capt.  Robiuson. 

6. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Azas’  horseman,  with  spear  sloped  downwards. 

Reverse  : — Bull,  to  the  left.  Arian  legend  as  in  No.  1. 

British  Museum  monogram,  132  with  »ii,  and  traces  of  monogram  125®. 

«)  -Plate  xvii.,  fig.  28. 

Reverse  Bull,  to  the  right. 

7.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Azas’  horseman. 

Reverse  Elephant. 

Arian  Lbgend  -.—Mdliarajasa  Malmtasa  Ayttishasa. 

Monogram,  variety  of  No.  124,  with  si. 

•  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  viii,,  fig.  7. 

8.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Horseman. 

Reverse : — Hercules,  seated,  with  club,  and  as  in  Spalyrios’  coins.  (C  a.) 
Artan  Legend,  as  in  No.  7. 

Monogram,  No.  134.  Mr.  Bayley. 

And  a  second  piece,  167.  Ordinary  monogram,  No.  134,  with  Arian  s,  si, 


9.— □  Copper. 

Obverse  Standing  figure,  to  the  right,  with  the  right  arm  extended  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  holding  a  chaplet. 

Reverse  Eigure  in  short  tunic,  with'loose  veil-like  garments  around  the  head, 
Arian  Legend,  imperfect : —  ...  jasa  Mahatasa  Ayttishasa. 

Mr.  Bayley. 
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XXXII.  Soiee  Msois. 

1. — O  Copper. 

♦  Obverse  : — Bust  of  ting,  with  crested  helmet,  to  the  left ;  the  right  hand  holds 

Monogram,  No.  168,  with  the  Arian  letters  ti,  in  front  of  the  profile. 
Reverse  : — Azas’  type  of  horseman,  elevating  a  small  object  like  a  cross. 
Legend  : — BAClASV  BAClASVCDN  CtOTHP  MSrAC. 

Monogram,  No.  268.  Mr.  Bayley. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  is.,  figs.  8,  10. 

2.  — O  Copper.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  26. 

Obverse  :  —  Bust  of  king,  with  rayed  head ;  the  right  hand  holds  either  a  javelin 
with  ponnons,  or  a  simple  dart, 

Monogram,  No.  168. 

Reverse  As  above. 

Monogram,  No.  16S.  1  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  is.,  figs.  11  to  19. 

There  are  numerous  subordinate  varieties  of  this  type  of  coin,  which  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  particularize  in  this  place.  But  I  may  notice  that  the  degraded  Greek 
sigmas,  which  have  heretofore  usually  been  rendered  by  a  square  C,  are,  in 
those  mintagesjUndifferently  interchanged  with  the  equally  debased  C  on  the 
different  specimens. 

3. — O  Copper.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  23. 

Obverse  : — King  on  horseback,  to  tho  right. 

Legend  :  — BACIAEV  BACIASWON  CCOTHP  MS  PAG. 

Reverse  :  —A  male  figure,  with  flat  helmet  and  fillet,  casting  incense  upon  a 
small  altar. 

Aeian  Legend  :  —Mahdrajasa  Itajadirajasci  Maltatasa  Tradatam. 
Monogram,  ti.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi,  ix.,  figs,  20,  21,  22. 

4. -0  Copper. 

Obvehse  :  —Head,  with  fillet,  to  the  right. 

Monogram,  No.  168. 

Be veese  Standing  figure,  to  the  left,  holding  a  staff  or  spear  in  the  left  hand, 

and  what  may  possibly  he  intended  for  the  thunderbolt  in  the 

Greek  Legend  (imperfect).  Mr.  Bayley. 

XXXIIs.  Xadphises. 

1. — Gold.  Unique. 

Obverse  :  —King,  seated  after  the  Oriental  fashion  (cross-legged)  on  tlouds. 

He  holds  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  small  flames  ascend  from  his 
shoulders;  he  wears  a  Scythio  cap  surmounted  by  a  single- 
centred  trident. 

Legend  :  — BACrAETC  ooHMo  KAA4ICH0. 

Monogram,  169, 

Reverse  Siva  and  his  hull  (Nandi) ;  flames  rise  from  the  divinity’s  head;  he 
holds  a  trident  in  his  right  hand. 

Arian  Legend  ■.—MdhdrajaMltoJadirajasamrvalcja  Imt&tasa  MaMmastasa 
hapmasasa. 

Monogram,  159.  Captain  Robinson. 
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2.— Gold. 

Obverse  : — King,  seated  on  an  Eastern  throne,  with  a  flower  in  his  right  hand. 

Legend  and  monogram  as  above.  • 

Reverse:— Device  as  No.  1. 

Monogram,  ditto. 

‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1834,  pi.  fig.  7.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  x.,  fig.  5> 
and  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  17. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  coins  of  Kadpliises  in  this  place, 
as  they  scarcely  belong  to  tho  Bactrian  series.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  types  already  figured  and  described  by  Prinsep,1  and  the  additional  speci¬ 
mens  engraved  in  the  ‘  Ariana  Antique.2  It  is  to  he  noted  that  these  and 
other  Indo-Scythian  coins  are  known  only  in  gold  and  copper,  the  single 
supposed  silvor  speoimen  in  the  E.I.H.3 *  having  proved  to  be  of  copper 
plated  over ! 

XXXIII.  Gofuophares.* 

1.— O  Copper.  Plato  xliii.,  fig.  15. 

Obverse  : — AzaB’  horseman,  to  tho  right. 

Legend  BACIAEOIC  BAC1AECON  roNAoflAPoT. 

Monogram,  No.  170. 

Reverse  : — Figure,  with  trident, 

Arian  Legend  -.—Mdhdrqja  Rajaraja,  MaJiatasa  Gadaphitrasa.5 

British  Museum  coin.  Monogram,  No.  171. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua’  (billon  coin),  pi.  v.,  fig.  16. 

1  [PI.  viii.,  fig.  4;  pi.  xxii.,  figs.  1,  2,  3.] 

2  [‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  x.,  figs.  7  to  21.] 

3  [‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xi.,  fig.  9.] 

i  [An  enquiry  of  considerable  interest  has  been  raised  with  reference  to  the  name 
preserved  on  these  coins,  so  long  veiled  from  European  intelligence,  in  virtue  of  the 
almost  literal  identity  it  hears  to  the  designation  of  the  king  mentioned,  in  certain 
old  church  legends,  as  the  ruling  potentate  of  India  at  the  period  of  the  mission  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  The  coincidence  in  tho  appellation  is  certainly  remarkable, 
though  there  is  a  defect  in  the  primary  authority  for  the  statement,  a  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  correspondence  of  the  site  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  doubt  as  to  the 
needful  accordance  ot  the  epochs  of  the  legendary  and  the  numismatically-certified 
monarchs,  the  latter  of  whom  seems  to  belong  to  a  date  prior  to  our  era ;  hut,  for  tho 
reconcilement  of  this  last  obstacle,  there  is  a  fairly  open  margin  afforded  by  the  suc- 
eessional  coins,  which  in  themselves  suggest  the  question  as  to  whether  tile  name  of 
Gondophnres  was  not  posthumously  elevated  into  the  rank  of  a  dynastic  title.  The 
following  heads  of  sentences  will  indicate  the  leading  combinations  deposed  to  by  the 
‘  Legenda  Aurea,’  p.  33  : — ‘  Thomas  apostolus  cum  esset  apud-Csesaream,  apparuit  ci 
dommns  dicens :  rex  India:  Gundoferus,  etc.,  p.  35.  Post  luce  autem  apostolus  et 
Abbanes  ad  regem  India  pervenerunt  .  .  .  Gad  frater  regis,  etc.,  p.  37.  Post 

hoc  autem  in  superiorem  Indiam  abiit’. — ‘  Jacobi  a  Yoraginc  Legenda  Aurea.’ 
Dresden,  1846.  Cf-also  ‘Lombardica  Historia’  (1490),  Kcrcher ;  pp.  122  and 
91  severally  of  the  French  and  Latin  editions  of  his  ‘  China,’  etc. ;  also  Assemain’s 
erudite  rectifications,  pp.  30  and  591,  vol.  iii.  (2nd  part).]  - 

5  [The  Arian  orthography  of  this  name  varies  considerably,  not  only  in  the  different 
mintages  of  diverse  types,  hut  even  in  pieces  having  similar  standard  devices  :  among 
the  latter,  belonging  to  class  No.  1,  I  note  Gandaphratu--Gudupka,  etc.]  . 
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2. -0  Copper. 

Obverse  -.—As  above. 

*  Legend  i—BASlAECOC  BACIAECON  MErAAoT  YNAO*  SPPoT. 

Reverse  Minerva,  armed,  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend  : —  Mdhiraja  Rtya&iraja  Tradata  ....  Gttdaphanaa. 
Monogram,  No.  134c  with  172. 

Mr.  Brereton.  '  Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  r.,  fig.  17. 

3.  — O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — As  above. 

Reverse Male  figure,  -with  spear,  to  the  right. 

Monograms,  No.  134c  with  173  (t  aaAphre),  No.  171  with  155a. 

*  Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  v.,  fig.  18. 

4.  — □  Copper.'  (Type  as  in  pi.  xxviii.,  fig.  15 ;  and  pi.  rsxii.,  fig.  14). 

Obverse  :  — King,  on  horseback ;  to  his  front  is  seen  Victory,  presenting  e  chaplet. 

Legend:— BACIAEo. . $APo T(?).  [‘Ariana Antigua’  coin,  4APOT 

peTAAOT  TONAA.] 

Reverse  Centre  device,  the  monogram  figured  under  No.  170,  pi.  xid. 

A man  Legend  : — MdM  ....  JOhaga, ...  so  Apratihaiam  Ja  ....  so 
Gudapharasa. 

Monograms,  Arian  letters,  No.  63  and  mn. 

Mr.  Bayley.  ‘  Ariana  Antigua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  16. 

5. — O  Copper.1 

Obverse  .-—Head  of  king,  to  the  left;  the  contour  similar  to  the  Pakores’  busts. 

Legends  imperfect.  B.  B.,  etc. 

Reverse  Victory,  with  chaplet. 

Arian  Legend  Mdhdrtjasa  Zajadirqjana  Mahaiasa  Gudaphara . 

Monogram,  gu,  and  an  indistinct  Arrian  letter.  Mr.  Bayley. 

6. — O  Copper.'  Plate  xviii.,  figs.  5-8. 

Obverse:— Head  of  king,  to  therighfe  greatly  barbarised.  [THPoC  TNA04>EPP.] 
Reverse  : — Victory,  as  in  No.  5. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrqjasa  Godapha  .  sa  Tradatwa. 

Mr.  Brereton. 

7.  — Q  Copper.  Small  barbaric  coin. 

Orverse  : — Rude  filleted  head,  to  the  right. 

Abbreviated  Greek  legend,  BACI  BAC  .  .  .  ?. 

Reverse  : — Rude  figure  of  Thessalian  Minerva,  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend; — Zajadinyasa  Muhatasa  Godapharasa. 

Monogram,  Arian  stri  and  hd  or  ho. 


1.— O  Copper. 


XSXIY.  Abdaxgases. 


Legend  :—  .  .  .  IAEUJC  cuJTHPoO  A  .  . . . 

Reverse  Pigure  of  Victory,  to  the  right  (of  good  execution). 
Arian  Legend  -.—Tradatasa  Mdhdrogasa  Abdagmsa. 


Mr.  Brereton. 


1  TThere  is  an  interesting  coin  in  the  British  Museum,  brought  from  India  hr 
Captain  Hollings,  typically  connected  with  the  above,  which  deserves  mention  in  this, 
place. — Q  Copper.  W-Bust  of  king  to  the  left,  wearing  the  Parthian  tea.  Imper¬ 
fect  legend,  in  corrupt  Greek,  BACIAET.  ltev.~ Figure  ot  Victory,  asmNo.  6.  Greek 
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2.  — O  Copper. 

Obverse  Azas’  horseman,  to  the  right,  with  flat  cap  and  flowing  fillet ;  hand 
upraised.  * 

Legend,  corrupt BASIAEToNToI  BA2IAEWNT  ABAAPASoT. 
Monogram,  170. 

A  coin  in  the  B.  I.  gives  the  name  ABAArASoT.  Rev.  monogram,  39} 
with  1745,  etc. 

Reverse  : — Erect  figure,  to  the  right;  head-dress  as  on  the  obverse,  with  spear, 
hand  extended. 

Asian  Legend  : — Godophura  Phrttda  Putram  M&hdmjasa  Abdagagcisa. 
[Coin]  *  of  Gondophara’s  brother’s  son,  Maharaja  Abdagasos.’ 

Capt.  Robinson,  39}  with  Arian  monogram,  Ho.  174  ( SaJcre  or  Sapkro). 
Some  of  the  coins  of  this  series  modify  the  obverse  legend.  It  is  usually  in 
corrupt  and  bungled  Greek,  and  difficult  to  male  sense  of ;  but  it  clearly 
accords  with  the  substance  conveyed  in  the  Arian  legend  above  transcribed, 
in  defining  the  nepotal  relationship  of  Abdalgases.  A  collation  of  three  speci¬ 
mens  (B.  I.)  produces  the  following  imperfect  version — BACIAETA  DAAA 
rrNAPPEPo  AAEA«AEcuC.  The  Reverse  legend  is  also  uncertain  in  the 
different  specimens,  adding,  at  times,  the  titles  of  Tradutasa  and  Dkramiasa. 
after  the  Mhh&raja.  Monogram,  176. 

3. — Q  Copper.  Similar  types. 

Legends,  imperfect  [lo»EPo  AAEA4I]  with  the  addition  of  the  title  of 
Tradatasa  before  the  name  on  the  reverse."  Mr.  Brereton. 

i.—O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Horseman,  to  the  left. 

Reverse: — Figure  as  in  Ho.  1,  without  the  cap.  Major  Cunningham. 

») — Small  coin.  Mr.  Bayley. 

5. — 0  Coppor. 

Obverse:  —As  Ho.  2.  -Monogram,  Ho.  145  with  t. 

Reverse:— Erect  figure,  holding  a  small  statue  of  Victory,  to  the  left. 

Monogram,  Ho.  134c,  with  Greek  AP  and  Bactrian  t.  Mr.  Bayley. 

Sub-Abdagases  Sasan. 

1.— O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Horseman,  as  in  Ho.  2.  Legend  imperfect. 

Monogram,  Ho.  170,  with^j.  My  ‘  Cabinet,’  170,  and  }. 

Rbvebse:—  Figure  as  above,  Ho.  2. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrwjam  Makatasa .  Tradatasa . i  Godapkrasa 

Monogram,  Ho.  159,  with  and  small  letters,  p,  sk,  etc,  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Bayley,  p,  pi,  etc.  1  Ariana  Antiqua,’ pi.  v.,  fig.  20. 

legend  imperfect,  hut  the  name  or  title  reads  clearly  CANABAPot.  Of.  iElii 
Spartiani — Lugduni  Bat.  mdodxi,  p.  23 ;  and  Kercher,  pp.  80,  French  edit.,  59, 
Latin  edit.  Psammossires  ? 

1  [Major  Cunningham  renders  the  doubtful  word  here  omitted  as  Deva-hadasa 
(Sanskrit,  Dcva-kriiya),  God-hearted,  ©eorpoiror.  1  Jour.  A.  Soc.  Bong.,’ 

1354,  p.  713.] 
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2.— Q  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Azas’  horseman. 

,  Reverse  — J upiter,  holding  a  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend: — MdMntjasa  SaccTut  Dha{mapidasa)  Sasasa  [Cunningham]. 
Monogram,  No.  134c,  with  Greek  AP  and  Arian  t. 

‘  Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  v.,  figs.  19,  20. 


I  extract  the  following  notice  of  the  coins  of  Arsaces  from  Major  Cunningham’s 
paper  in  the  ‘Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,’  vol.  xi.,  1842,  p.  135. 


Obverse  : — A  horseman,  to  the  right. 

Legend  :— BACIA«VONTOC  BACIAfCON  AIKAIof  APCAKoY. 

Reverse  :-Wype  obliterated. 

Arian  Legend  : — MdhArajasst  Rqjarajasa  Mahatask  Ashshakasa  Tradatasa. 
2.— O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — A  horseman,  to  the  right. 

Legend,  imperfect ; — BA5I  ■  .  Ot  AP2AKOY. 

Reverse  : — Male  figure,  to  the  left,  holding  a  small  figur&in  his  right  hand. 
Arlan  Legend: — Mdhdrajarajasa  .  .  .  A(shhakasa).  ' 

XXXVI.  Pakowss. 

1.— O  Copper. 

Obverse  Bearded  head,  to  the  left ;  the  hair  is  elaborately  curled  and 
arranged  after  the  Persian  fashion. 

Legend  : — BACIASYC  BACUcme  riAKoPHC. 

Reverse  : — Victory  with  chaplet,  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mahdrajasst  Btyadirajasa  Mahaiasa,  P/tkurasa. 
Monograms,  Nos.  177,  178,  composed  of  Bactrian  letters,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  foot-stroke  peculiar  to  the  style  of  writing  in  use  on  these  coins. 

‘  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,’  vol.  xi.,  pi.  fig.  11. 

XXXVIII.  Orthagnss. 

1. — Q  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  king,  to  the  left ;  the  hair  is  arranged  after  the  Persian 
"  fashion  on  the  Pakores’  device. 

Legend  (corrupt) .— BACIAETC  BA  Cl  AE  CON  MErAC  oPOArNHC. 
Revbiise  : — Victory,  to  the  right,  holding  out  a  fillet. 

Legend  (imperfect) {Mdhdrqjma  ?)  Matotasa  GudupAarasa  .... 

British  Museum.  Bactrian  monograms,  git  and  go. 
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COIN'S  AND  RELICS  FROM!  BACTRIA. 

[Article  XXI.  completes  tlie  series  of  James  Prinsep’s 
original  essays.  The  subjoined  paper  by  liis  brother,  Mr. 
H.  T.  Prinsep,  is  reproduced  from  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,’  December,  1838,  as  introductory  to,  and 
partially  illustrative  of,  my  author’s  latest  artistic  contribution 
to  Indian  numismatics, — an  engraving  which  he  himself  was 
not  spared  to  comment  on  in  the  test  of  the  Jourdhl  for  whose 
pages  it  was  designed.’] 


1  [The  severance  of  this  connexion,  at  the  time  deemed  only  temporary,  is 
recorded  in  the  subjoined  proceeding  of  the  ‘Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  which, 
however  intentionally  <compUmentary:  does  hut  scant  justice  to  the  position  James 
Prinsep  achieved  for  the  Society  itself,  in  association  with  the  journal  of  which  he  is 
here  recognised  as  the  editor]  : — 

Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  ‘Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  'Wednesday 
evening,  the  14th  November,  1838.  The  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Before  proceeding  to  the  general  business  of  the  meeting,  the  President  rose 
and  stated  that  he  hold  m  his  hand  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Prinsep, 
the  substance  of  which  must  he  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  every  member  of  the 
Society,  for  every  one  must  feel  the  loss  the  Society  had  suffered  in  the  departure  of 
its  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Prinsep.  He  assured  the  mooting,  however,  and  he  spoke 
on  the  authority  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Prinsep,  before  his  departure, 
that  this  gentleman’s  absence  from  India  would  he  hut  for  a  short  period,  and  that  on 
his  return  he  would  he  ready  to  take  the  same  interest^  and  to  display  the  same  zeal 
and  anxiety,  which  had  so  honorably  distinguished  his  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  he  had  undertaken  in  connexion  with  the  Society.  The  President  said  that 
the  objects  of  the  Society  had,  under  Mr.  Prinsep’s  able  superintendence,  been 
prosecuted  with  a  vigour  which  had  added  largely  to  its  credit  and  reputation ;  and 
that  the  results  produced  in  every  department  of  science  and  literature,  for  which  the 
Society  was  indebted  chiefly  to  its  Secretary’s  activity  and  varied  powers,  had  sus¬ 
tained  its  character  in  a  manner  rivalling  the  periods  when  it  derived  renown  from 
the  labours  of  a  Jones,  a  Colebrooke,  and  a  Wilson.  The  President  took  occasion  to 
add,  that,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  and  on  his  proposition,  the  name  of  the 
Society  had  been  associated  with  a  monthly  periodical,  established  by  the  late  Captain 
Herbert,  originally  under  the  name  of  1  Gleanings  in  Science.’  The  work  was  after¬ 
wards  extended  and  ably  conducted  by  Mir.  Prinsep  himself ;  and  at  his  suggestion 
it  was  resolved,  in  1831,  that  so  long  as  this  periodical  should  be  conducted  by  a 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  it  should  hear  the  title  of  ‘  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,;’ 
under  that  name  it  had  been  since  continued  by  Mr.  Prinsep  with  very  distinguished 
success  to  the  present  day.  Tho  Society  had  no  property  m  the  ‘Journal,’  and  no 
right  to  prevent  Mr.  Prinsep  from  separating  it  again  from  the  Society,  and  con¬ 
ducting  it  on  his. own  account;  hut  he  had  no  such  intention.  He  (SirE.  Ryan) 
had  ascertained  that  Mr.  James  Prinsep  had  made  arrangements  for  its  being  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  the  present  year  from  materials  in  hand;  and  after  that  he  meant 
that  his  series  should  he  closed;  hut  he  had  no  objection  to  the  Society’s  continuing 
the  periodical  by  the  same  name,  under  other  management,  as  a  concern  quite  inde- 
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It  has  been  already  announced  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  that  the 
extensive  collections  of  coins  and  other  relies  made  by  Mr.  Masson,  by 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  and  Dr.  Lord,  were  on  their  way  to  Calcutta, 
and  were  likely  to  fall  shortly  under  the  examination  of  the  Editor. 
He  felt  it  as  a  great  compliment  that  was  paid  to  his  efforts  to  restore 
the  lost  portions  of  Indian  and  Bactrian  history  by  means  of  the  coins 
and  inscriptions  still  extant  in  the  language  and  with  the  superscrip¬ 
tions  and  dates  of  the  rajas  of  those  times,  that  collectors  in  all  parts  of 
India  were  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  his  inspection  whatever  they 
lighted  upon  as  unusual,  and  sought  Ms  reading  and  interpretation  of 
the  legends,  emblems,  and  inscriptions,  which  baffled  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  the  pandits  and  antiquarians  of  the  vicinity.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  happy  discoveries  made  by  him  in  this  line,  coins  and 
transcripts  of  inscriptions  came  in  from  all  quarters,  from  Assam  and 
Ava  to  Bokhara  and  Sindh,  and  from  Ceylon  northward  to  Nepal.  The 
possession  of  the  rich  store  of  materials  thus  accumulated  gave  facilities 


pendent.  Now,  he  (the  President)  believed  that  all  the  members  of  the  Society 
would  regret  exceedingly  that  a  periodical  so  established,  and  which  had  acquired 
such  credit  and  consideration,  should  be  discontinued.  He  trusted  that  it  would  be 
resumed  by  Mr.  J.  Prinsep  himself  when  he  returned  to  India ;  but,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  should  submit  to  the  meetiug  the  propriety  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
possibility  of  mailing  some  arrangement  to  carry  it  on  during  Mr.  Prinsep’s  absence. 
Having  premised  thus  much,  the  President  stated  that  he  should  read  to  the  meeting 
Mr.' James  Prinsep’s  letter,  placing  the  situation  of  Secretory  at  their  disposal:  but, 
as  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting  to  desire  to 
retain  Mr.  Prinsep  in  official  connection  with  the  Society,  he  should  not  consider  this 
letter  as  an  absolute  resignation,  bnt  should  propose  a  resolution,  and  submit  arrange¬ 
ments  founded  upon  it,  which  would  enable  Mr.  Prinsep  to  resume  the  office  on  his 
return  to  India.  The  President  then  read  the  following  letter 

To  the  Son.  Sir  Edward  Eyas,  St.,  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Hon.  Sir, 

Banff  compelled  liy  ill-health  to  proceed  to  sen  and  eventually  to  Europe,  I  have  token  my 

passage  on  hoard  the  <  Herefordshire,'  with  the  intention  of  being  absent  from  the  country  for 

two  or  perhaps  three  years.  X  am  thus  under  tbe  necessity  of  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 

Society  the  situation  of  i  ts  Secretary,  which  I  have  filled  for  Uve  years. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  and  regret  that  I  thus  separate  myself  from  a  hotly  with  whom 

X  have  been  associated  in  labours  of  much  interest  and  utility,  whose  favour  has  encouraged  my 

seal,  and  through  whose  credit  and  reputation  in  the  world  I  have  obtained  the  means  of 
making  generally  known  my  own  humble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  my  not  unsuccessful 
endeavours  to  explore  tho  antiquities  of  the  country  to  whose  service  we  are  devoted. 

But  the  disability  of  sickness  is  aa  accident  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  and  from  which  there 
is  no  resource,  but  in  temporary  departure  to  a  better  climate.  I  am  thus  compelled  to  leave 
my  incomplete  labours  to  be  perfected  by  others,  and  to  relinquish  the  place  I  have  held  in  the 

Society,  that  provision  may  he  made  for  its  competent  discharge  under  the  failure  of  my  own 

power  of  longer  rendering  useful  service. 


I  have  the  honour  to  he,  etc. 
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of  comparison  and  collation  which  were  doubtless  a  main  cause  of  his 
success ;  but  the  study  and  exertions  required  for  the  satisfaction  of 
these  numerous  references  to  his  individual  skill,  although  entered 
upon  with  a  zeal  participated  only  by  those  who  have  achieved  much, 
and  feel  that  there  is  yet  move  within  their  reach  which  ought  to  be 
the  result  of  their  own  discoveries,  were  too  severe  for  the  climate  of 
India,  and  the  Editor’s  robust  constitution  sunk  at  last  under  the  in¬ 
cessant  labour  and  close  attention  given  to  these  favorite  studies  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  richest  collection  of  inscriptions,  coins,  and 
relics,  that  had  ever  been  got  together  in  India,  were  actually  on  then- 
way  to  Calcutta,  as  materials  for  maturing  the  results  he  had  achieved. 
The  collections  of  Mr.  Masson  were  forwarded  from  Bombay  in  the 
John  Adam,  which  reached  Calcutta  only  in  the  course  of  the  past 
December.  There  are  of  these  coins  from  four  to  six  thousand,  besides 
the  contents  of  several  topes,  and  casts  of  figures  of  Budh,  with  various 
other  remains  of  the  period  antecedent  to  the  Muhammadan  invasion  of 
Bactria  and  Afghanistan.  The  whole  of  this  collection  was  by  order  of 
Government  laid  upon  the  table  «f  the  Asiatic  Society  at  the  meeting 
of  January,  1839 ;  hut  the  members  present  felt  that,  in  the  absence  of 
their  late  Secretary,  and  likewise  of  Capt.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Y.  Tregear, 
and  Colonel  Stacy,  there  were  no  persons  in  Calcutta  to  whom  the 
examination,  arrangement,  and  report  upon  the  coins  and  relics  could 
he  committe#  with  confidence.  They  came  therefore  to  the  unanimous 
resolution  to  recommend  their  being  forwarded  without  delay  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  Honorable  Court  would  have  the  opportunity  of  sub¬ 
mitting  them  to  the  inspection  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  jointly  with  Dr.  'Wilson,  the  librarian  at  the  East  India  .House, 
and  so  the  ends  of  science  and  of  antiquarian  research  would  be  most 
effectually  answered. 

The  care  of  this  magnificent  collection,  which  is  large  enough  to 
supply  all  the  museums  in  Europe,  has  been  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Cracroft,  a  very  zealous  member-  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  there  is 
ground  for  hoping  that  under  his  superintendence  a  catalogue  may  yet 
he  made  before  he  takes  his  final  departure  for  England.  The  articles 
have  come  round  in  bags  without  any  separate  lists,  and  in  one  hag 
there  are  about  two  thousand  copper  coins. 

But,  independently  of  Mr.  Masson’s  collection,  another  numbered 
by  thousands  has  been  brought  to  Calcutta  by  Dr.  McLeod,  the  In¬ 
spector  General  of  Hospitals  to  Her  Majesty’s  forces  in  India.  This 
consists  partly  of  coins  of  all  metals,  hut  there  are  also'  several  seals 
and  gems  of  different  stones  cut  with  a  great  variety  of  emblems  and 
devices.  All  these  are  the  property  of  Sir  A.  Burnes,  and  have  arrived 
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for  deposit  and  custody  as  well  as  for  inspection ;  they  are  therefore 
still  available  for  the  curious,  and  will  continue  so  until  Sir  A.  Burnes 
shall  send  instructions  as  to  their  disposal.  We  cannot  ourselves  under¬ 
take  the  particular  examination  of  these  relics  so  as  to  give  the  detailed 
description  they  deserve.  A  selection  from  the  coins  had,  however, 
previously  been  made  at  Simla,  and  those  deemed  most  curious  being 
forwarded  by  the  dawk  arrived  fortunately  before  the  departure  of  our 
Editor.  Amongst  them  is  that  most  curious  coin  of  Dr.  Lord,  with 
the  head  of  Eucratides  on  one  side,  and  of  both  his  parents  on  the 
other,  a  drawing  of  which  is  exhibited  in  plate  xlii.  Erom  the  other 
selected  coins  thus  transmitted,  a  plate  was  prepared  by  the  Editor, 
which  was  intended  to  he  illustrative  of  an  article  he  designed  giving 
in  our  last  October  number.  The  plate  remains,  and  we  attach  it  to 
this  article,  that  the  curious  who  have  followed  our  Editor  to  the  length 
of  his  past  researches  may  see  the  objects  which  he  deemed  worthy  of 
fresh  illustration  in  the  field  of  In&o-Baefcrian  numismatology.  If  the 
‘Herefordshire,’  the  ship  in  which  he  took  passage,  had  touched  at 
Madras,  or  had  put  into  Mauritius,  or  had  met  a  vessel  at  sea,  we 
might  have  hoped  for  the  comments  promised  on  this,  as  on  two  other 
plates  which  we  also  intend  to  give,  and  shall  separately  refer  to.  But 
the  time  approaches  when  the  issue  of  the  last  number  of  our  series 
will  be  expected,  and  we  can  no  longer  defer  the  publication,  under 
the  doubtful  expectation  of  receiving  the  desiderated  paper  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the  coins  and  gems  therefore  in  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes’s  collection  we  can  at  present  make  no  use,  but  we  holcf  them 
in  deposit  for  the  examination  of  others,  and  to  await  his  further 
instructions.  We  must  he  eoutent  at  present  to  give  the  plate  referred 
to,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  numbered  xliii.,  together  with  such  brief 
reading  of  the  names,  as  a  Tyro  of  Indian  numismatics  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  with  the  aid  of  the  alphabets  to  supply.  The  plate  is  of  Indo- 
Bactrian  Coins  of  date  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  Grecian  art, 
with  the  Grecian  alphabet,  into  the  mints  of  that  country.  The 
legends  are  in  the  ancient  Ho.  1  character  of  the  then  universal  Pall 
language,  with  Bactrian  characters  in  some  instances  on  the  obverse, 
or  intermixed.  The  names  and  emblems  on  these  coins  are  well  worth 
the  study  of  the  learned. 

Along  with  Sir  A.  Burnes’s  coins,  Dr.  McEeod  brought  to  Calcutta 
a  very  singular  relic  obtained  by  Dr.  Lord  at  Badakhshan,  and  which 
is,  we  believe,  destined  for  the  British  Museum.  The  relie  in  question 
is  an  ancient  patera  of  silver,  embossed  in  the  interior  in  very  high 
relief,  and  representing,  with  all  the  usual  adjuncts  of  classic  mythology, 
the  procession  of  Bacchus.  The  god  himself  sits  in  a  car  drawn  by  two 
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harnessed  females  with  a  drinking  cup  in  his  hand.  A  fat  infant, 
Silenus,  stands  in  front,  and  there  is  a  female  figure  sitting  on  the 
after  comer  of  the  car,  whioh,  from  its  disproportionate  size,  we 
imagine  to  be  the  carved  elbow  of  the  seat  on  which  the  god  reclines. 
There  are  also  two  winged  cnpids  in  attendance,  one  flying  with  a 
wand  in  his  hand,  to  which  a  fillet  is  attached,  the  other  end  of  which 
is  held  by  the  infent  Silenus ;  and  the  other  on  the  foreground  behind 
the  wheel  of  the  car,  as  if  employed  in  pushing  it  on.  The  car  is 
followed  by  a  dancing  Hercules,  distinguishable  by  the  club  and  lion 
skin.  The  beads  of  this  figure  and  of  the  Bacchus  are  both  wanting, 
owing  probably  to  their  having  been  of  gold,  or  thought  so,  while  the 
rest  of  the  patera,  being  only  of  silver  gilt,  has  escaped  similar  viola¬ 
tion.  The  gilding,  however,  is  mostly  worn  away  from  long  use,  and 
in  one  part  the  side  of  the  cup  is  actually  worn  through.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  circumstance  of  the  main  figure  being  represented 
with  a  cup  in  hand,  its  identity  with  the  Grecian.  Bacchus  is  proved 
by  the  vines  circumpendent,  and  by  the  figure  of  a  tiger  standing 
prominently  out  in  the  fore-ground  and  drinking  out  of  a  wine  jar. 

This  patera  is  the  property  of  Dr.  lord,  who  is  also  the  fortunate 
owner  of  the  double-headed  coin  of  Eucratides,  the  original  apparently 
from  which  the  plate  of  a  similar  coin  is  given  in  Dr.  Vincent’s  ‘  Peri- 
plus;’  hut  the  double  head  is  there  represented  as  being  on  both  sides 
of  the  coin.  "With  a  liberality  deserving  of  particular  notice,  both  these 
uniqrjp  relics  have  been  gratuitously  appropriated  by  the  finder,  or  are 
intended  to  be  so,  in  the  manner  deemed  by  him  most  conducive  to  the 
ends  of  science,  Dr.  lord  not  desiring  to  retain  them  as  isolated  trophies 
of  his  own  good  fortune  in  the  field  of  research  and  discovery. 

I  fear  we  must  not  look  upon  this  piece  of  plate  as  affording  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Badakhshdn,  where  it  was  found,  at 
any  particular  epoch.  That  it  is  of  high  antiquity  is  quite  apparent 
from  the  condition  of  the  metal,  as  well  as  from  the  design ;  but  in  the 
PeriplnS  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  published  amongst  Arian’s  works,  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  apr/vpajiara,  i.e.  articles  of  silver  plate,  were  a 
staple  import  from  the  west,  for  exchange  against  the  productions  of 
India.  At  Minnagarh,  upon  the  Indus,  it  is  further  stated  by  the 
author  of  that  treatise  that  he  himself  presented  to  the  rdja  ftapvTi/ia 
apiyvpwfiara,  valuable  pieces  of  plate,  in  order  to  secure  his  favor,  and 
the  grant  of  certain  privileges  of  trade.  There  is  thus  reason  to  believe 
that  the  patera  must  have  been  brought  from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor, 
and  either  presented  in  like  manner,  or  sold  to  some  sovereign  of 
Baetiia,  by  a  merchant  desiring  similar  privileges  of  trade  in  that 
country.  That  it  has  been  in  use  for  centuries  is  evident  from  the 
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•worn  condition  it  now  presents;  but  for  how  many  it  was  in  use,  and 
for  how  many  it  lay  treasured  in  royal  or  other  repositories,  is  more 
than  may  now  be  conjectured. 

INDO-BACTRipr  COINS. 

Specification  of  coins  in  plate  xliv. 

1.  Obverse  :  Armed  figure  standing  -with  a  club  or  spear ;  no  inscription. 
Reverse:  Elephant  with  rider.  Bactrian  inscription,  Rajasa\  rest  not  deci¬ 
pherable. 

2.  Obverse:  ‘Woman  and  deer,  with  inscription  not  legible :  emblem,  etc. 
Reveb.se:  Tree  and  mountain;  -with  emblems.  [See  ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  201.] 

3.  Obverse:  Manandbull;  same  emblem  as  No.  2 ;  and  Mahdrdjasa  Mahabhatma 

in  old  PAlf  clearly  legible,  but  the  name  to  the  left  baffles  us. 
Reverse:  Same  device  and  emblems  as  No.  2,  and  Mahdrdjasa  clearly  legible 
in  Bactrian  at  the  bottom. 

4.  Obverse:  Same  device  as  No.  2,  and  same  emblem;  Sajna  Rajasa  Maghaialam 

in  old  PAH. 

Reverse  :  Same  device  and  emblems  as  No.  2 ;  Mahdrdjasa  in  Bactrian ;  the 
rest  not  legible. 

6.  A  larger  coin ;  the  same  device  on  both  sides  as  No.  3  ;  obverse  defaced. 
Reverse  :  Mahdrdjasa  in  Bactrian  characters. 

6.  Obverse:  Bull  and  emblem;  no  letters. 

Reverse  :  Same  emblems  as  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  with  addition  of  a  wheel :  very 
peculiar. 

7.  Obverse  :  Deer  and  man,  with  emblems ;  Rajna  Kuntmdasa,  in  old  PAH. 
Reverse:  Same  as  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

8.  Obverse:  Deer  and  woman;  MaMrdjasa  in  P Aft. 

Reverse  :  Same  as  No  2 ;  no  inscription. 

9.  Obverse  :  Deer  and  man ;  Kunandasya  in  PAH. 

Reverse  :  Same  as  No.  2. 

10=  Same  precisely.  PA1I  inscription,  Rfandasd,  the  last  letter  being  an  initial »  d. 

BUDDHIST  SATRAP  COINS.  . 

11.  Obverse  :  Horse  caparisoned. 

Reverse  :  Rajasa,  in  Bactrian,  with  varions  marts. 

12.  Obverse:  Horse. 

Reverse:  Standing  figure  with  how.  Inscription  in  PAH,  Sarba  tipasa  pata- 
mapasa.  [Khatrapasa  P{S’i)agdmashasa.'\ 

13.  The  same  indistinct. 

14.  Obverse  :  The  same  worn. 

Reverse.  Inscription  in  lines.  Tamapasa  legible  in  PAH.  [Ehatrapasa 
pagdmasa  P(M l)agdmashasa.'] 

16.  Nothing  distinct. 

16.  Obverse  :  Horse’s  tail  and  hind  quarter. 

Reverse:  Figure  standing.  Zagdmapasa  in  Pali. 

17,18,19.  Obveesb:  Bull. 

Reverse  :  Standing  figure,  with  inscription  Rajnapaiasa.  Centre  one 
in  Bactrian. 
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20.  Obvbbse  :  Standing  figure.  Mi  inscription,  Paghugapasa.  [Khatapasa 

Baja  .  .  ] 

Reverse  :  Figure.  No  inscription. 

21 .  Nothing  made  out. 

22.  Obvebse  :  Figure  in  spealdng  attitude.  Bajna  Baglmndm 
28,  24,  25.  Not  deciphered. 

N.B.— These  latter  are  classified  as  of  the  Satrap  group— first,  because  of  the  title 
Riga  or  Mahbrhja  not  being  found  in  any  of  them ;  secondly,  becauso  of  the  names 
having  so  evidently  an  ancient  Persian  aspect ;  and  lastly,  because  of  the  horse  em¬ 
blem,  which  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  circumstances  which  attended  tho  accession 
of  Gushtasp,  Darius  Hystaspes. 


END  OF  ESSAYS. 
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USEFUL  TABLES, 


BRITISH  INDIAN  MONETARY  SYSTEM  AS  ESTABLISHED 
BY  REGULATION  VII.  OF  1833  [OF  THE  BENGAL 
GOVERNMENT.] 

Silver  is  the  legally  constituted,  medium  of  exchange  in  all  money 
transactions  throughout  the  British  Indian  possessions.  Gold  coin  is  a 
legal  tender,  at  a  fixed  value  of  sixteen  rupees 1  for  the  gold  muhr  - 
of  Calcutta,  and  fifteen  rupees  for  the  gold  muhr  of  Madras  and 
Bombay ;  but  it  is  not  demandable  in  payment,  and  is  left  to  find  its 
current  value  in  the  market.  Copper  coin  is  only  a  legal  tender  at 
the  established  rate  of  sixty-four  paisa3  to  the  rupee,  on  payments 
falling  short  of  one  rupee. 

The  rupee  is,  then,  the  unit  or  standard  measure  of  value  through¬ 
out  India,  and  by  the  Regulation  lately  passed,  a  perfect  assimilation  in 
■weight  and  fineness  has  been  effected  in  this  unit  of  currency  of  the 
three  Presidencies,  so  that  the  rupee  of  Upper  India,  of  Madras,  and 
of  Bombay  are  now  identical  in  value.  From  this  uniformity  are 
excepted  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal  Proper,  Bahar,  and  Orissa;  in 
which  the  Murshidabadi  or  sikka 4  rupee  still  continues  to  be  the  legal 
currency ;  but  the  relation  of  one  coin  to  the  other  is  how  reduced  to 
great  simplicity,  one  Farrukhab&d,  Madras,  or  Bombay  rupee  being 
precisely  equal  to  fifteen  Anas®  sikka. 


1  H  ripiya. 

3  H  1...  - 1  paisd. 

3  s  WTHT  dad. 


rkpya. ,  ‘  silver.’  2  mu^tr>  ‘ a  seal-’ 

4  s  A  aiL.-  ‘  a  coining  die.’  n  H5B. 

1/f  dnd. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  scheme  of  the  British  Indian 


Small  shells,  called  kauris,3  aro  also  made  use  of  for  fractional  pay¬ 
ments,  and  are  reckoned  as  follows :  but  their  value  is  subject  to 
considerable  fluctuation,  and  they  are  now  nearly  superseded  by  the 


copper  currency. 

4  Kauris  make  .  1  Ganda.3 

20  Gandas  .  1  Pan.4 

5  Pans . 1  Ana. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  CURRENT  COINS. 

GOBD  AND  SH.VJEE. 

The  inscriptions  upon  the  Company’s  gold  and  silver  coins  are  in 
Persian,  as  follows : 

Obverse  of  the  sikka  rupee  struck  at  the  Calcutta  mint. 

jJLc  jjmi£  eA-Ak j3  aSLj  aSI  AjLs  iAaast''*  J  Lyi^s>" 

“  Defender  of  the  Muhammadan  faith,  Reflection  of  Divine  excellence,  the  Emperor 
Shih  ’Alum  has  struck  this  coin  to  he  current  throughout  the  seven  climes.” 

Eeveese  :  Li 

“  Struck  at  MurskidSMd  in  the  year  19  of  his  fortunate  reign.” 

The  rupee  of  the  'Western  provinces,  coined  at  the  late  mints  of 
Pairukhabad  and  Benares,  and  now  at  tbe  mint  of  Sagar,  bears  tbe 
Bame  inscription  on  the  obverse.  On  tbe  reverse  tbe  date  and  place  of 
coinage  are  different  :-r- 

O^jiL  Pc  l)'oT £ ji  Jjj> 

“Struck  at  Farrukhibid  in  the  year  45  of  his  prosperous  reign.” 

The  several  varieties  of  coin,  produced  by  modifications  of  weight, 
standard,  or  die,  from  time  to  time  in  the  Calcutta  and  subordinate 
mints  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  from  their  all  hearing  the  same  legend 
and  date,  are  not  easily  recognized  but  by  an  experienced  money¬ 
changer.  As,  however,  different  regulations  regarding  deficiency  of 


1  s  l/V,  s6ti'  s  <a  quarter.’  s  it  kauri. 

5  n  ganda.  (Elliot.)  4  H  pan.  s  HIT  pmu. 


0,  STIVER,  AND  COPIER  COINS. 


weight,  etc.,  apply  to  the  coins  of  the  old  and  new  standard,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  point  out  a  mode  of  discriminating  them. 

1.  The  old  standard  sikka  rupee  of  1793-1818  has  an  oblique 
milling. 

2.  The  new  standard  sikka  rupee  of  1818-1832  has  a  straight 
milling. 

3.  The  new  sikka  rupee,  struck  under  the  present  regulation,  has  a 
plain  edge,  without  milling,  and  a  dotted  rim.  on  the  face. 

The  distinctions  of  the  oblique  and  straight  milling  apply  also 
to  the  old  and  new  gold  muhr.  Of  the  up-country  or  Farrukhabad 

4.  The  old  standard  Farrukhabad  rupee  (or  ‘  45th  Sun  Lucknow 
rupee’  of  Eeg.  XLV.  1803)  has  an  oblique  milling. 

5.  The  Benares  rupee,  coined  1806-1819,  has  also  an  oblique  milling. 

6.  The  new  standard  Farrukhabad  rupee,  coined  at  the  Farrukh¬ 
abad  mint,  1819-24,  and  at  the  Benares  mint,  1819-30,  and  now  at 
the  Sagar  mint,  has  an  upright  milling. 

7.  The  Farrukhabad  rupee,  coined  under  the  new  regulation  at  the 
Calcutta  mint,  has  a  plain  edge,  and  a  plain  rim  on  the  face. 

The  coins  struck  before  1793,  at  the  old  mints  of  Patna,  Murshid- 
ab&d,  aud  Dacca,  the  Benares  rupee  anterior  to  1806,  and  the  coins  of 
all  the  Native  independent  states,  are  known  by  their  having  no 
milling.  The  Company’s  coin  up  the  country  is  thus  generally  called 
kalddr1  'milled,  or  made  by  machinery’,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
unmilled  or  native  coins,  which  are  fashioned  and  stamped  with  the 
hammer  and  anvil. 

The  Madras  rupee  has  a  dotted  rim  on  the  face,  and  an  indented 
cord-milling :  that  coined  in  Calcutta  has  an  upright  milled  edge :  it 
has  the  symbol  of  a  rose  on  the  obverse.  The  inscriptions  aro  as 
follows : — 

“  The  auspicious  coin  of  the  noble  Monarch,  Aziz-ud-din  Muliammad  ’  Alamgir ;  ” 
(the  father  of  Sh&h  ’ilam.) 

{juySy  r  * 

“  Struck  at  ArkSt  in  the  20th  year  of  his  propitious  reign.” 

The  Bombay  coin  has  now  a  plain  edge  and  the  following  legend  : 

“The  auspicious  coin  of  the  great  Emperor,  Shhh’Mam,  1215.” 

(j. ujjL*  t-r^rs 

“Struck  at  Sdrat  iu  the  46th  year  of  his  propitious  reign.” 


kulddr. 
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COPPER  COINS' 

The  inscription'  on  the  Calcutta  paisa  is,  on  the  obverse  : 

2AA0U  jjlfi 

« In  the  37th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor,  Shhh  ’Alam.” 

On  the  reverse  :  4^?  ^I'l^  fM^I  <t£~>  i_;b  < — Cj_  li.'Jj  M  ( ^  ft(cOl 
“  One  phi  sikkh.” 

In  Bengali,  Persian,  and  Kagan  characters.  Serrated  rim  on  the 
face  and  plain-edge  milling. 

The  new  doublo-paisa  or  half-ana  piece  has  on  one  side  merely  the 
words  ‘  half-6.ua,’  in  English  and  Bengali :  on  the  reverse,  the  same 
in  Persian  and  Nagari.  The  p6’i  or  third  of  a  paisa  has  in  the  same 
manner  merely  the  name  ‘  one  pa'i,’  which  makes  it  liable  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  tho  ‘one  pa’i  sikka,’  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  it 
has  not  found  ready  currency.  The  natives  reckon  only  sixty-four  paisa 
to  the  rupee,  while  English  accounts  divide  the  ana  into  twelve  pa’i ; 
to  distinguish  them,  this  latter  (hitherto  an  imaginary  coin),  was  called 
the  pa’i  of  account. 

At  Madras  and  Bombay  an  English  device  has  been  introduced  for 
the  copper  coinage ;  on  one  side,  the  East  India  Company's  arms ; 
on  the  other,  in  the  Bombay  coin,  a  pair  of  scales,  surmounted  with 
the  name  of  the  coin  in  English;  below,  the  word  J  As:  'aid,  ‘justice,’ 
in  Arabic,  and  the  Hijra,  date  also  in  Arable  numerals.  The  Madras 
paisa  coined  in  England  in  1803,  has,  on  the  reverse,  its  value  according 
to  the  old  system  ‘ XX.  cash;’1  and  in  Persian, 

■uu— A  list  leas  chahar  folia  ast,  ‘twenty  Ms  make  four  fals.' 

It  weighs  180  grains  (one  tolas),  and  the  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

The  principal  object  in  this  place  being  to  shew  the  present  state 
of  the  currency  and  the  existing  mint  regulations,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  various  alterations  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
in  the  monetary  systems  of  the  three  Presidencies,  of  which  a  sketch 
will  hereafter  be  given  as  an  introduction  to  the  General  Table  of 
Indian  Coins. 

The  adoption  of  a  general  pictorial  impression  for  all  the  coins  of 
the  British  possessions  in  India,  in  lieu  of  the  present  anomalous 
system,  has  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government  here 
and  at  home ;  and  it  is  hoped,  now  that  the  new  mints  of  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  are  perfectly  capable  of  executing  such  a  design,  and  the  prior 
measure  of  equalizing  the  standards  of  the  three  Presidencies  has  been 
carried  into  effect;  that  the  unhappy  tissue  of  mis-statements  as  to 


2  s  \)j  told,  (rftw) 


s  aiTRr  or  ktlmga  or  kans, 


WEIGHT  AND  PURITY  OF  THE  CURRENT  COIIN'S.  3 

names,  places,  and  dates,  exposed  in  the  above  list,  will  give  place  to 
a  device  at  once  worthy  of  the  British  name,  and  affording  better 
security  against  fraudulent  imitation. . 

WEIGHT  AND  ASSAY  OF  THE  COINS. 


The  privilege  of  coining  gold  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  is  limited,  to 
the  mint  of  Calcutta,  where  gold  muhrs  of  two  standards  are  now 
coined:  the  ashrafi1  or  Murshiddbad  gold  muhr,  which  maintains  a 
high  degree  of  purity  (99^  touch)  has  a  weight  of  190-895  grains  troy. 
The  new  standard  gold  muhr  of  1819  contains  onc-twelfth  of  alloy. 
The  absolute  quantity  of  pure  metal  was  then  reduced  in  a  trifling 
degree  to  adjust  the  ratio  of  its  value  to  that  of  silver  as  fifteen  to 
one.2  The  new  gold  muhr  therefore  weighs  sixteen-fifteenths  of  a 
rupee,  and  passes  by  authority  for  sixteen  rupees,  but  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  has  been  of  late  years  higher  in  the  Calcutta  market,  especiaBy 
for  the  purer  coins,  so  that  the  new  muhr  generally  passes  for  sixteen 
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to  seventeen,  and  the  old  gold  muhr  for  seventeen  to  eighteen,  sikka 
rupees.  "When  originally  coined,  both  of  these  moneys  -were  at  a  discount. 

The  proportion  of  fifteen  to  one  is  also  adopted  in  the  gold  rupees 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  -which  are  ooined  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
silver  money  of  those  Presidencies,  and  pass  current  for  fifteen  silver 
rupees. 

The  weights  and  purity  of  the  gold  coins  are  as  follows : — 


DENOttumiON. 

Pare  gold. 

« 

"Weight  in 

gold. 

Weight  in 

Legal  value. 

Old  Calcutta  muhr,1  with ) 
an  obliquo  milled  edge  / 
New  standard  gold  muhr,  1 
with  a  straight  milling  / 
Madras  and  Bombay  new  1 
gold  rupee  .  j 

189.4037 

187.651 

165 

1.4913 

17.059 

15 

190,895 

204.710 

180 

1.060 

1.137 

1.000 

)  16  sikka 
|  rupees. 

15  rupees. 

examine  them,  I  also  subjoin  the  Eupee  equivalents,  further  determining  the  actual 
value  of  the  silver  coins. 

<U i  Ajjif  j£s- 

“Hjj  t in  fii 

_J  Ail*  ujji  _  Oj  c—jlrjT 

<6  j<i  ‘tilv  i^j\}C  *  j/  [and  J*!] 

it)  .J\ 

l_Jli  pi  J  j*Sj  Jit)  y+Z-  ^AJ  JjtC 

dj  ct-vs-i  i'tV, Li  L-jjiCvilaj  i sir  <_fAAk 

js**  J ^  j*jH  j  (-^uOtiiU  <Ujj 

^  <£ >  uzfi  i_j  Je-rj'  *  *  tXr,T  Aid)  uU- 

l~r'^  (jJ  Jt) 

\j^kr  j  ujj  *  *  d-i/ ;W  d!L>- 

Ijjjy?  ‘■d- ^  J Wif"  Jjl  Ci-'.wlt)  Lj\jj  d*o  d-jjj 

[E.T . Jfj- Jjl  |*!l  d!H»-  tLiilv 

1  This  coin  is  inserted,  contrary  to  rule,  because  its  fabrication  is  still  permitted 
at  the  Calcutta  mint,  for  the  convenience  of  the  merchants ;  as  it  hears  a  higher  value, 
proportionally,  in  the  market  than  the  new  muhr, 


WEIffHT 


PUSHY 


THE  CVB.KEST 


Half  and  quarter  gold  muhrs  are  coined  of  proportionate  -weight  to 
the  above. 

The  pagoda  of  Madras  and  the  old  gold  muhr  of  Bombay  will  find 
their  place  in  the  General  Table  of  Coins. 


The  weight,  fineness,  and  relative  value  of  the  silver  coins  established 
by  the  new  regulation  are  as  follows : — 


Troy  grains. 

Weight  in 

Weight  In 

Calcutta  sikkSt  rupee . 

E'arrukMb&d,Sonat,1  Si- 1 
gar,  Madras,  or  Bombay  1 
rupee  . ) 

176 

16 

!  15 

192 

1.0666 

1  165 

180  j 

1.000 

Eight-dnd  pieces  ( at/i-anni s)  and  four-ana  pieces  (rftM3  or  ohau- 
annii)  are  struck  of  proportionate  weight  to  each  of  the  above  coins. 

The  standard  quality  of  the  metal  is  eleven-twelfths  of  pure  silver 
to  one-twelfth  of  alloy. 

The  conversion  of  sikka.  into  Farrukhabad  rupees  and  vice  versd 
may  he  effected  in  the  simplest  manner  by  the  following  rules,  which 
obviate  the  necessity  of  providing  tables  for  the  purpose. 

Rule  Fnisr. — To  convert  Farrukhabad  rupees  into  sikkd  rupees : — 
Deduct  one-sixteenth  of  the  amount  of  the  Farrukhdbad  rupees  from 
that  amount,  and  the  result  will  be  their  equivalent  in  sikkas. 

Rule  Second. — To  convert  sikka  rupees  into  Farrukhabad,  Madras, 
or  Bombay  rupees  : — Add  one-fifteenth  of  the  amount  of  the  sikkas  to 
that  amount,  and  the  result  will  be  the  equivalent  in  FarrukMbad. 
Madras,  or  Bombay  rupees. 

To  avoid  confusion  here,  the  weights  and  values  of  the  former  cur¬ 
rencies  of  the  Company,  which  differ  in  a  small  degree  from  the  fore¬ 
going  scale,  as  well  as  those  of  the  existing  currencies  of  the  Illative 
States,  will  he  inserted  in  the  General  Table  before  alluded  to. 

All  silver  money  of  tbe  new  standard  (with  a  straight  milling  or  a 
plain  edge),  is  considered  hy  law  as  of  full  weight  until  it  has  lost  by 
wear  or  otherwise  two  pd’i  in  the  rupee ;  or,  in  round  terms,  one  per 
cent. 

1  ,  -  dJC).  sanavidt,  pi.  of  sanat,  ‘year.’ 

3  Ji\  .a/f  dth-annl.  3  suld,  or  suM.  4  Ji\  chw-awi. 
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Coins  of  the  old  standard  (with  the  oblique  milling)  remain  subject 
to  the  provision  of  Regulation  LXI.,  1795,  which  allows  them  to  remain 
a  legal  tender  until  they  have  lost  only  six  anas  per  cent. 

The  limits  of  weight  are,  therefore,  as  follows  : — 

Original  Allowance  Minimum  Min.  weight  of 

Old  sikkfi  or  Murshid&bhd  rupee  179.666  grs.  6  hnts  per  ct.  179  grs.  99.44  tolas 

New  sikkk  rupee...  192  grs.  2  p5.’i  p.  rup.  190  grs.  106.56  tolls 

Fnrrukh&.b&d,  old  rupee  .  173  grs.  6  bn&s  p.  ct.  172.362  96.75  tol&s 

„  new  rupee .  180  grs.  2  pl’i  p.  rup.  178.126  99.  tolfis 

Light-weight  rupees  are  received  by  Government  officers  as  bullion, 
the  deficiency  from  standard  weight  being  made  good  by  the  payer. 


COPTER  COINS. 


The  copper  coins  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  are  now  equalized  in  weight, 
and  are  as  follows  : — 


Ti'oy  grains, 


The  lialf-Onk  piece  . . .  200 

The  paish  (marked  one  ph’i  sikkh) .  100 

The  ph’i  of  account .  33j 


0  p&’i  of  account 
3  ditto 
1  ditto 


By  Regulation  XXV.  of  1817,  Sect.  5,  copper  paisa,  struck  at  the 
Benares  mint,  weighing  98 j  grains,  which  were  intended  at  first  (vide 
Reg.  VII.  1814),  for  circulation  in  the  province  of  Benares  only,  and 
were  distinguished  with  a  trident  or  trisiil,1  the  symbol  of  Siva,  were 
made  current  throughout  the  Bengal  provinces  at  par  with  the  Calcutta 
and  Farrulchabad  paisa. 


Coinage  Duty  or  Seignorage. 

All  the  Company's  mints  are  open  to  the  reception  of  gold  1  and 
silver  bullion .  for  coinage  on  private  account.  The  following  is  the 
course  of  proceeding  adopted  in  the  Calcutta  mint :  -after  examination 
by  the  processes  of  cutting  and  burning,  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no 
fraudulent  admixture,  the  proprietor  takes  a  receipt  from  the  Mint- 
Haster  for  the  weight  of  his  bullion.— A  specimen  is  then  taken  for 
assay,  and  after  that  operation  the  mint  receipt  is  exchanged,  at  the 
Assay  Office,  for  a  certificate  of  the  standard  value  of  the  bullion  in 
gold  or  silver  money.  This  certificate  is  convertible  into  cash  at  the 
Treasury  as  soon  as  the  new  coin  may  be  transmitted  thither  from 
the  mint. 


*  •  Except  the  Sfignr  Mint,  which  coins  silver  only. 


DOTY 


COINAGE. 


A  deduction  is  made  from  the  assay  produce  of  bullion  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  coinage,  which  vary  at  the  different  mints  as  follows  : 

On  Cold  Bullion.  On  Silver  Bullion. 

At  the  Calcutta  mint .  2  per  cent.  2  per  cent. 

At  the  S&gar  mint .  2  ditto.  2  ditto. 


[If  required  in  halves  and  quarters,  an  additional  duty  of 
these  Mints.] 

At  the  Madras  mint1  .  3  per  cent.  4  per 

At  the  Bombay  mint1  .  2f  ditto.  3  ditl 


per  cent,  is  levied  at 
lt'  |  now  2  per  cent. 


On  the  re-coinage  of  rupees  struck  at  the  Company’s  mints  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  a  charge  of  one  per  cent,  only  is  levied. 

The  rates  of  seignorage  at  Bombay  and  Madras  include  the  charge 
for  refinage ;  for  which  a  separate  charge  is  made  in  the  Calcutta  and 
Sagar  mints,  on  under-standard  bullion  only,  at  the  rate  of  0.4  per 
cent,  per  pennyweight  of  worsoness  in  the  assay :  (unless  such  inferior 
bullion  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  alligation  at  the  mint,  when 
the  charge  may  he  remitted  on  the  authority  of  the  Mint  Master). 


The  following  is  a  table  of  refined  charges  : — 


Assay. 

BeHning 

per  cent. 

Assay. 

Refining 

per  cent. 

Assay. 

Befmins 

per  cent. 

Assay. 

Refining 

par  cent. 

04Vo. 

(Lfl2 

efvo. 

0.26 

12AVo. 

0.50 

184  Vo. 

0.74 

1  "Wo. 

0.04 

r  Vo. 

0.28 

13  Vo. 

0.52 

19  Vo. 

0.76 

urn. 

0.06 

7§  Vo. 

0.30 

1S|  Vo. 

0.54 

194  Vo. 

2  "Wo. 

0.08 

8  Vo. 

0.32 

14  Vo. 

20  Vo. 

0.80 

24  Wo. 

0.10 

8|  Vo. 

0.34 

144  Vo. 

20J  Vo. 

0.82 

3  "Wo. 

0.12 

9  Vo. 

0.36 

15  Vo, 

0.60 

21  Vo. 

0.84 

3J  "Wo. 

9§  Vo. 

0.38 

154  Vo. 

0.62 

214  Vo. 

0.86 

4  "Wo. 

0.16 

10  Vo. 

16  Vo. 

0.64 

22*  Vo. 

0.88 

4J  Vo. 

0.18 

104  Vo. 

0.42 

164  Vo. 

224  Vo. 

0.90 

5  Vo. 

0.20 

11  Vo. 

0.44 

17  Vo. 

23  Vo. 

0.92 

5|  Vo. 

0.22 

Hi  Vo. 

0.46 

174  Vo. 

0.70 

234  Vo. 

0.94 

6  Vo. 

0.24 

12  Vo. 

0.48  1 

18  Vo. 

0.72 

24  Vo. 

0.96 

And  so  on  for  silver  of  inferior  quality.  By  tho  practice  of  the  Calcutta  mint, 
the  charge  for  refinage  is  usually  remitted  up  to  6  "Wo. ;  at  the  S&gar  mint,  it  is 
levied  on  all  denominations  of  bullion  inferior  to  standard. 

The  next  two  tables,  for  calculating  the  intrinsic  or  assay  produce 
of  bullion,  are  applicable  to  all  the  Company’s  mints,  where  the  tola 
weight  has  been  adopted. 


1  These  two  arc  inserted  on  the  authority  of  Kelly’s  ‘Cambist;’  it  seems  very 
advisable  that  the  charges  should  he  equalized  at  the  three  Presidency  mints,  as 
otherwise  the  desired  uniformity  of  value  cannot  ho  maintained. 


10 
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Table  of  the  Intrinsic  or  Assay  Produce  of  Silver  Bullion  in  Farrukh- 
dhad  and  Calcutta  rupees,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1833. 


97.91/  106.818  93.924  93.055 
97.656  106.534  93.675  93.808 
97.396  106.250  93.425  92.500 
97.135  105.966  93.175  92.313 


95.838  10-1545  91.926  S 
95.573  104.261  91.676 
95.313  103.978  91.426 
95.052  103.693  91.177 
94.792  103.409  90.927 
94.531  103.125  90.677 


1  2  Wo.  85.416  93.182  81.934 
l  24  Wo.  85.156  92.898  81.68-1 
1  2£Wo.  81896  92.614  81.434 
1  2|Wo  84.635  92,329  81.185 
1  3  Wo.  81375  92.0-15  80,935 
1  34  Wo.  84115  91.761  80.685 


2  0  Wo.  83.333  90.909  5 
2  04  Wo.  83.073  90.625  5 
2  04  Wo.  82.812  90.341  5 
2  Of  Wo.  82.552  90.057  7 


2  14  Wo.  82.031  8 
2  14  Wo.  81.770  8 
2  15  Wo.  81.610  8 

2  2  Wo.  81.250  8 
2  24  Wo.  80.990  S 
2  24  Wo.  80.729  8 
2  2}  Wo.  80.469  £ 
2  3  Wo.  80.108  £ 
2  34  Wo.  79.948  £ 
2  34  Wo.  79.687  £ 

2  34  Wo.  79.427  £ 

3  0  Wo.  79.166  £ 
3  04 Wo.  78.906  £ 
3  04  Wo.  78.846  £ 
3  Of  Wo.  78.385  £ 
3  1  Wo.  78.125  £ 
3  14  Wo.  77.861  £ 
S  11- Wn.  WUVU  f 


„  3  2  Wo.  77.083  £ 

„  3  24 Wo.  76.823  i 

„  3  24 Wo.  76.562  £ 

„  3  2} Wo.  76.302  i 

„  3  3  Wo.  76.042  f 

„  3  34  Wo.  75.781  £ 

„  3  34  Wo.  75.521  £ 

„  3  34  Wo.  75.260  £ 

4  0  Wo.  75.000  £ 
iuferior  quality. 
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The  refining  charges  on  under-standard  gold  as  applied  at  Calcutta 
are  as  follows : — 

oar.  gr.  car.  gr. 

From  . .  0  Oj  Wo.  to  11  Wo.  J  por  cont. 

From  . . .  1  1  Wo.  to  2  2  Wo.  i  per  cent. 

From  .  2  2j  Wo.  to  3  3  Wo.  1}  per  cent. 

From  .  3  3.4  Wo.  to  6  0  Wo.  2  por  cent. 

From  .  6  Oj  Wo.  to  7  2  Wo.  2J  per  cent.,  etc. 

Por  old  standard  muhrs,  merchants  are  obliged  to  bring  their  gold 
already  refined  to  the  requisite  degree  of  parity. 

The  produce  of  any  weight,  in  tolas,  of  assayed  bullion  is  found  by 
multiplying  it  by  the  number  opposite  to  the  assay  in  the  proper 
column  (of  sikka  or  Parrukhab&d  rupees,  or  new  or  gold  muhrs,  as  the  . 
case  may  be),  and  dividing  by  100.  To  find  the  pure  contents,  the 
number  in  the  third  column  ‘  or  touch,’  must  be  taken  as  the  multi¬ 
plier.  Por  example : — 

I.  5432  tol&s  of  refined  cake  silver  reported,  on  assay,  to  be  15  J  dwts.  Br.  yield 
in  siktk  rupees,  5432  x  100.355  -+-  100  =  5461.264,  or  si.  rupees  5451  4  1. 

XI.  1200  tolls  of  dollars  at  5  Wo.  contain  of  pure  silver  1200  x  89.583  -f-  100 
=  1075  tolls  pure. 

III.  100  twenty  franc-pieces,  weighing  55.319  tolls,  at  0  1£  e.  grs.  Wo.  yield 
65.319  X  86.430  -i-  100  =  47.812  new  gold  muhrs. 

These  tables,  and,  indeed,  all  that  are  inserted  in  the  present  paper, 
express  the  fractions  of  the  rupee,  or  of  the  tola,  in  decimals.  Por 
Converting  this  expression  into  the  ordinary  division  of  anas  and  pd’fs, 
and  vice  versa,  the  following-  table  will  be  found  very  convenient,  and 
of  constant  application  in  monetary  calculations. 


Tame  for  reducing  Anas  and  Pd’is  into  decimal  parts  of  a  Rupee. 
1  and  =  0.0625. 


TABLES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  INDIAN  EXCHANGES.  *  13 

EXCHANGES. 

For  the  conversion  of  the  rupee  into  the  equivalent  currency  of 
other  nations,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  fluctuating 
relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  inter  se,  from  the  circumstance  of 
gold  being  in  some,  and  silver  in  others,  the  legal  medium  of  circulation. 

It  13  also  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  mint  charge  for  coining 
at  each  place;  which  adds  a  fictitious  value  to  the  local  coin.  The 
‘par  of  exchange’  is,  for  these  reasons,  a  somewhat  ambiguous  term, 
requiring  to  be  distinguished  under  two  more  definite  denominations. 
1st,  the  ‘intrinsic  par/  which  represents  that  case  in  which  the  pure 
metal  contained  in  the  parallel  denominations  of  coins  is  equal.  2nd, 
the  ‘  commercial  par/  or  that  case  in  which  the  current  value  of  the 
coin  at  each  place  (after  deducting  the  seignorage  leviable  for  coinage) 
is  equal :  or  in  other  words,  ‘  two  sums  of  money  of  different  countries 
are  commercially  at  par,  while  they  can  purchase  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  same  kind  of  pure  metal.’1 

Thus,  if  silver  be  taken  from  India  to  England,  it  must  he  sold  to 
a  bullion  merchant  at  the  market  price,  the  proprietor  receiving  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold  (or  notes  convertible  into  it).  The  London  mint  is  closed 
against  the  importer  of  silver ;  which  metal  has  not,  therefore,  a 
minimum  value  in  the  English  market  fixed  by  the  mint  price : 
although  it  has  so  in  Calcutta,  where  it  may  always  be  converted  into 
coin  at  a  charge  of  two  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  remittance 
in  gold  be  made  from  this  country  to  England,  its  out-turn  there  is 
known  and  fixed :  each  new  Calcutta  gold  muhr  being  convertible 
into  1.66  or  If  sovereigns  nearly;  but  the  price  of  the  gold  muhr 
fluctuates  as  considerably  in  India  as  that  of  silver  does  in  England, 
the  natural  tendency  of  commerce  being  to  bring  to  an  equilibrium  the 
operations  of  exchange  in  the  two  metals. 

The  exchange  between  England  and  India  has,  therefore,  a  two-fold 
expression;  for  silver,  the  price  of  the  sikka  rupee  in  shillings  and 
pence  : — for  gold,  the  price  of  the  sovereign  in  rupees.  To  calculate 
the  out-turn  of  a  bullion  remittance  in  either  metal,  recourse  may  he 
had  to  the  following 

TABLES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  INDIAN  EXCHANGES. 

The  data  for  the  calculation  of  these  tables  are  : — 

1st.  One  man •  (or  lOOlbs.  troy)  of  silver  (one-twelfth  alloy)  is 
coined  into  3,200  EarrukMMd  rupees,  or  into  3,000  sikkd  rupees,  of 
which  sixty-four  and  sixty  respectively  are  taken  as  mint  duty,  being 
at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent. 
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2nd.  lOOlbs.  troy  of  English  standard  silver  (18-240ths  alloy)  are 
coined  into  6,600  shillings,  of  which  400  are  taken  as  seignorage  or 
mint  duty,  being  4s.  per  lb.,  or  nearly  six  per  cent. ;  but  the  mint  is  not 
open  to  the  holders  of  silver  bullion,  which  is  only  purchased  through 
the  bank  when  required  for  coinage. 

3rd.  The  sovereign  (l-12tk  alloy)  weighs  123.25  grains  troy,  and 
no  duty  is  charged  on  its  coinage.  100  lbs.  of  pure  gold  yields  5098.3 
sovereigns,  =  3069.5  new  gold  muhrs,  =  3041.4  old  gold  muhrs,  = 
3490.9  Madras  and  Bombay  muhrs. 


Taede  showing  the  produce  of  100  sihkd  rupees  and  of  1  dkM  rupee  in 
shillings  sterling  at  London,  for  different  quotations  of  the  price  of 
silver  in  the  London  price  current. 


At  the  London  price 

Exchange 

Remarks. 

will  produce 

S.  a. 

at  5  6 

5  5 

Shillings, 

2  2.2 

Intrinsic  par  of  coins. 

( (2s.  1.64(2.)  Calcutta 

214.714 

2  I.S 

6  4 

5  3 

211.411 

208.108 

2  1.4 

2  1.0 

l  mint  price  of  silver. 

( (2s.  1.07(2.)  commer- 
\  oialparof exchange. 

( (2s.  0.58(2.)  London 

5  2 

5  1 

204.805 

201.501 

2  0.6 

2  0,2 

198,198 

1  11.8 

(  mint  price  of  silver. 

4  U 

194.895 

1  11.4 

(  (5s.  2(2.) 

4  10 

191.591 

4  9 

188.288 

1  10.6 

184.984 

1  10.2 

4  7 

181.681 

1  9.8 

4  6 

178.378 

1  9.4 

Tabbe  showing  the  produce  of  100  FarrukMbdd,  Sdgaf,  Sonat,  Madras, 
or  Bombay  rupees  (or  100  tolds )  of  Bengal  standard  silver  ( one- 
twelfth  alloy),  in  shillings  and  the  consequent  rate  of  exchange. 


?eea  will  produce 


per  EarrnkMbcia 


Remarks. 


6‘ 

5 

3 


10 


6 


SMIlingt. 

204.390 

201.293 

198.196 

195.099 

192.002 

188.905 

185.809 

182.712 

179.615 

176.518 

173.421 

170.324 

167.228 


Intrinsic  par  of  coins, 
f  (2s.  0.04a!.)  Calcutta 
1  mint  price  of  silver. 
|  (Is.  11.51(2.)  commcr- 
\  cial  par  of  exchange. 
( (Is.  11.04(2.)  London 
!  mint  price  of  silver. 
(  (6s.  2(2.) 


EXCHANGE 


OTHER  PLACES. 
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The  exchange  -which  a  bnllion  remittance  from  England  to  India 
will  yield  at  the  London  prices  of  the  first  column  may  he  found  by 
adding  two  per  cent,  to  the  columns  of  produce;  thus,  at  5a.  an 
ounce,  185.8  +  3.7=189.5  shillings  invested  in  silver  bullion,  will 
produce  100  Farrukhabad  rupees,  and  give  an  exchange  of  la.  10f& 
per  Farrukhabad  rupee.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  above  table 
for  sikka  rupee  exchanges. 


Table  shewing  the  produce  of  a  remittance  to  London  in  gold  bullion  or 
coin,  and  the  corresponding  exchange  in  Calcutta,  Farrukhabad, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  rupees. 


Hubr.' 

Calcutta 

ofSon 

ICO  Parrukha 

"SES 

SgSjg 

Exchange 

Farruklidb&d, 

a«W 

rupee. 

12*.  'An. 
16  0 
16  2 

16  6 
16  8 
16  10 
16  12 

16  14 

17  0 

17  2 

17  4 

17  6 

17  8 

a 

£ 

9 

9 

1C 

1C 

io 

10 

783 

S5S 

934 

009 

084 

235 

310 

385 

462 

536 

Sd.  Us. 

1406.868 

1417.859 

1428.850 

1439.841 

1450.832 

1461.823 

1472.814 

1483.805 

1494.797 

1505.788 

1516.779 

1527.770 

153S.761 

207.616 
206.006 
204  422 
202.861 

199.811 

198.329 

196.850 

195.403 

193.977 

192.571 

191.185 

189.820 

194E40 

193.131 

191.646 

190.183 

18S.743 

187.323 

185.924 

184.547 

183.190 

181.853 

180.535 

179.236 

177.956 

*.  a. 

2  0.91 

2  0.72 

2  0.52 

2  0.33 

2  0.15 

1  11.97 

1  11.79 

1  11.62 

1  11.44 

1  11.27 

1  10]94 

1  10.77 

1  11.85 

1  11.17 

1  10.99 

1  10.82 

1  10.64 

1  10.48 

1  10.31 

1  10.16 

1  9.98 

1  9.82 

1  9.66 

1  9.50 

1  9.35 

[The  old  Calcutta  gold  muhr  is  omitted  in  this  table,  because  it  bears  an  artificial 
value,  14  or  15  in&s  higher  than  the  new  standard  muhr.] 

The  above  tables  give  intrinsic  results ;  that  is,  they  exclude  all 
calculation  of  charges,  insurance,  freight,  commission,  etc.,  which  are 
of  a  variable  nature.  It  may  be  generally  assumed,  however,  that 
four  per  cent.,  or  one  penny  in  the  rupee,  will  cover  all  expenses  of 
remittance  to  England,  from  which  may  be  deducted  a  saving  of  six 
months’  interest,  when  comparing  the  transaction  with  mercantile  hills 
of  twelve  months’  date. 

The  par  of  exchange  with  other  countries  may  he  estimated  from 
the  intrinsic  and  mint  produce  of  their  coins,  thus : — assuming  the 
Spanish  dollar  to  weigh  416  grains  troy,  and  to  be  five  dwts.  worse  in 
assay,  we  have  for 

SPAIN  AND  AMERICA. 


100  Dollars  \  =  225.86S  Fd.  rupees,  )  or  deducting  duty  /  221.341  Fd.  rupees. 

( =  211.742  sikta  rupees,  J  of  2  per  cent.  \  207.508  sikkd  Ks. 

The  Spanish  dollar  forms  also  the  currency  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
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and  of  Manilla ;  and  it  is  extensively  known  in  the  colonies  of  England, 
Ceylon,  the  Cape,  Australia,  etc. 

Por  the  British  colonial  possessions,  however,  an  Order  of  Council 
was  promulgated  on  the  23rd  March,  1825,  extending  to  them  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  British  silver  and  copper  money,  and  directing  all  public 
accounts  to  bo  kept  therein.  Where  the  dollar  was,  either  by  law, 
fact,  or  practice,  still  a  legal  tender,  it  was  to  be  accounted  equivalent 
to  4s.  4 d.,  and  vice  versa.  Por  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
circulation  consisted  of  paper  rix-dollars; — and  Ceylon,  where  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  silver  and  paper  rix-dollars,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other 
coins; — it  was  provided  that  a  tender  and  payment  of  Is.  6 d.  in  British 
silver  money  should  be  equivalent  to  the  rix-dollar.  The  sikka  rupee 
was  to  be  allowed  circulation  at  2s.  Id.  and  that  of  Bombay  at  Is.  1  \d., 
and  the  five-franc  piece  at  4s.  These  regulations  are  still  in  force  in 
Ceylon,  Australia,  Van  (Diemen's  Land,  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  St. 
Helena. 

KRANCE. 

The  French  kilogramme  of  standard  silver  (l-10th  alloy)  is  coined 
into  200  francs,  and  the  kilogramme  weighs  85.744  tolas;  therefore 
(  =  42.872  tolhs  in  weight, 

100  Fbancs  \  =  42.092  Fd.  rupees,  1  or  deducting  duty  1 41.250  Fd.  rupees. 

I,  —  39.462  sikka  rupees,  j  of  2  per  cent.  \  38,673  sikkk  rupees. 

The  coinage  duty  on  silver  at  Paris  is  1 J  per  cent.,  or  J  per  cent, 
less  than  in  India ;  hence  it  will  he  found  that, 

100  sikka  rupees  realize  almost  precisely  250  francs  at  the  Paris  mint. 

Minted  gold  in  Prance  is  worth  15  J  its  weight  of  minted  silver,  or 
the  kilogramme  is  coined  into  155  napoleons  or  twenty-franc  pieces : 
the  seignorage  on  gold  is  only  J  per  cent. 

One  kilogramme  of  pure  gbld  yields  81.457  gold  muhrs,  or  (deducting  2  per  cent, 
mint  duty)  79,828  ditto,  therefore 

!  =  55,319  tolhs  in  weight, 

=  47.315  old  gold  muhrs,  \  or  deduct-  /  46.369  old  gold  mis. 
—  47.757  new  ditto,  (  ing  duty  )  46.802  new  ditto. 

=  54,313  Madras  and  Bom-  j  of  2  per  1  53.227  Madras  and 
bay  gold  rupee,  ;  cent.  (,  Bombay  gold  rupee. 
CHINA. 

As  the  Chinese  have  no  gold  or  silver  coins,  but  make  payments  in 
those  metals  by  weight,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  value  of  the  tael  of 
the  sycee  and  dollar  silver  usually  current  with  them. 

100  tael  of  |  =  322.135  tolks  in  weight  =  (120  oz.  16  dwts.  English). 

Sycee  silver  av.  {  =  344.108  Fd.  rupees,  )  or  deducting  duty  /  337.220  Fd.  rupees. 

15  dwts.  Br.  (==  322,602  sikka  rupees,  /  of  2  per  cent.  (  316.150  s&.  rupees. 

100  tael  of  (  =  314,811  Fd.  rupees,  \  or  deducting  duty  f  308.515  Fd.  rupees, 

dollars  5  Wo.  ( =  295.135  sk.  rupees,  J  of  2  per  cent.  \  289.233  sk.  rupees. 

The  par  of  exchange  with  other  places  may  in  a  similar  manner  be 
found  from  the  table  of  coins. 


HINDU  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL  TABLE  OF  INDIAN  COINS. 

When  it  -was  said,  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  that  the  rupee 
was  the  universal  unit  of  currency  throughout  India,  a  reservation 
should  have  been  made  for  those  parts  of  the  Peninsula  where  the 
Pagoda  and  Panam.  still  circulate.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  distinct 
systems  still  prevalent,  the  Hindu  and  the  Musalman;  and  although 
the  former  has  become  extinct  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan 
by  the  predominance  of  the  Muhammadan  power,  it  is  traceable  in  the 
old  coins  found  at  Kanauj,  and  other  seats  of  ancient  Hindu  sovereignty, 
which  agree  nearly  in  weight  with  the  coins  still  extant  in  the  several 
petty  Hindu  States  of  Southern  India. 

HINDU  SYSTEM. 

The  unit  of  this  system  was  of  gold,  and  the  old  specimens  found 
are  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  in  weight :  showing  an 
evident  connection  with  the  Grecian  drachma  and  didraohma  of  gold 
(or  ^pucro?  and  Si^pioro?)  and  confirming  the  testimony  afforded  by 
the  device  and  symbols  of  old  Hindu  coins,  of  a  direct  descent  from 
their  Bactrian  prototype. 

As  the  Muhammadan  power  never  gained  an  entire  ascendancy  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  same  system  of  currency  continued  to  be  issued  from 
the  mints  of  a  number  of  petty  Raj  ships  in  Malabar  and  the  Carnatic. 
The  principal  of  these  were  at  Bangalor  and  Maisur,  under  the  Ikkerf 
Raj 4,  who  coined  the  Sadasiva  huns,1  so  called  from  a  former  Raja. 
They  bore  the  figures  of  Siva  and  Parvati  on  one  side,  and  a  temple  on 
the  reverse.  During  the  usurpation  of  Hyder  ’Ali  and  Tipu,  Bahaduri 
and  Sultani  huns  were  struck  in  Maisur ;  the  former  are  distinguished 
by  a  £  the  initial  of  Hyder’s  name.  At  Travancore  also  a  mint  has 
existed  for  a  very  long  period,  coining  Anandrai  huns,  so  called  from 
a  prince  of  that  name.  The  Ikkeri  and  Travancore  mints  are  the 
only  two  now  in  existence. 

The  name  of  this  coin  among  Europeans  is  ‘  Pagoda,’  a  Portuguese 
appellation  derived  from  the  pyramidal  temple  depicted  on  one  side  of 
it.  The  proper  Hindu  name  is  Yaraha,2  ‘wild  hoar,’  and  doubtless 
originated  in  a  device  of  the  Boar  Incarnation,  or  Avatar,  of  Yishnu 
upon  the  ancient  coinage  of  the  Carnatic ;  for  the  same  figure  appears 
as  the  signet  of  the  Rdjds  of  that  country,  on  some  old  copper  grants 
of  land  in  the  Mackenzie  collection.3  The  Hindu  name  probably 

1  ur6  2  Wf 

5  The  Yarhha  also  appears  on  some  ancient  silver  coins  of  Orissa.  See  "Wilson’s 
account  of  coins  of  this  type,  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’  vol.  xvii.  p.  5S6. 
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varied  according  to  the  image  on  the  coin;  thus  we  find  the  Ramatanfca 
having  the  device  of  Kama  and  his  attendants ;  and  the  Matsya1  hdn  of 
Vijayanagar  with  four  ‘fish’  on  the  obverse.  Other  pagodas  have 
Yishnu,  Jaganath,  Yenkateswar,  •  etc.  on  them ;  those  with  three 
Swamis,  or  figures,  are  of  the  best  gold,  and  are  valued  ten  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  common  pagoda. 

‘  Hdn’  is  the  common  term  used  by  the  Muhammadan  writers,  and 
indeed  generally  by  the  natives,  for  the  pagoda.  It  signifies  ‘  gold  ’  in 
the  old  Carnatic  language. 

The  hun  was  subdivided  into  ‘fanams’  and  ‘kas.’  Eanam,  or 
more  properly  panam,2  is  identical  with  the  word  pan,  known  in  this 
part  of  India  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Hindu  metrical  system,  now 
applied  chiefly  to  a  certain  measure  of  kauris  and  copper  money. 
The  old  fanam  was  of  gold  only,  and  was  one-sixteenth  of  a  hun.  In 
the  ‘Lilavati’  we  find  sixteen  pana=one  dharan, 3  sixteen  dharan = 
one  nishk;4  where  the  dharan  (or  dharam)  seems  to  accord  with  the 
hun,  which,  as  before  said,  is  identical  in  weight  with  the  Greek 
drachma.  The  Ikkerl  pagoda  still  contains  sixteen  fanams:  that  of 
Ylraral  and  Anandral,  fourteen;  and  the  Kalyan  pagoda,  twenty- 
eight.  The  division  adopted  by  the  English  was  forty-two. 

‘  Kds’  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  word  Karslia,5  which  is 
mentioned  in  Colebrooke’s  ‘  Essay  on  Indian  Weights,’  as  the  same 
with  the  pan :  ‘  a  Karsha,  or  eighty  raktikas 5  (ratls)  of  copper  is  called 
a  pana,  or  Karsha-pana.’ 7  It  is  now  the  eightieth  part  of  a  pan,  hut 
similar  discrepancies  are  common  throughout,  and  the  simple  word  is 
all  that  can  be  identified  as  having  survived  the  changes  of  system. 

As  accounts  were  formerly  kept  at  Madras  in  this  currency,  the 
following  particulars  extracted  from  Kelly’s  ‘Cambist’  will  he  found 
useful  for  reference : 

‘  According  to  the  old  system,  accounts  are  kept  in  star-pagodas,  fimams,  and  kfts. 

8  kfis  =  1  fanam. 

336  k&s  =  42  fanams  =  1  pagoda. 

The  Company  reckon  twelve  fanams  to  the  Arcot  rupee,  and  three  and  a  half  rupees 
to  the  pagoda.  The  haz&r  exchange  fluctuates  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  fanams 
per  pagoda,  the  latter  being  a  gold  coin,  and  the  former  of  silver;  but  fanams  were 
also  coined  of  base  gold.  Copper  i-,  v-,  x-,  and  xx-,  kfis  pieces  were  coined  in  England, 
by  contract,  for  Madras  so  early  as  1797 ;  the  xx-k&s  is  also  called ‘dodo’  and  ‘faltis.’ 8 

The  star-pagoda  weighs  52-56  grains,  and  is  nineteen  one-fifth  carats  fine :  it  is, 
therefore,  intrinsically  worth  7a.  b\d.  sterling ;  but  it  is  commonly  valued  at  8s. 
Many  varieties  of  the  pagoda  circulate  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  will  find 
their  places  in  the  General  Table. 

1  2  Yt  3  1  f*r^  s^r®r 

*  TfilH.1  1  WIW  8  plural  of 
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In  1811  a  coinage  from  Spanish  dollars  took  place,  consisting  of  double  rupees, 
rupees,  halves,  and  quarters ;  and  pieces  one-,  two-,  three-,  and  five-,  fanams ;  the  rupee 
weighed  186-7  grains.  A  silver  coinage  of  half-  and  quarter-pagodas  of  dollar 
fineness  also  then  took  place ;  the  half-pagoda  weighed  326-73  grains  troy,  and  was 
equal  to  lj  Arcot  rupees.  By  a  proclamation  of  7th  January,  1818,  the  silver  rupee 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  was  constituted  the  standard  coin,  and  all  accounts 
and  public  engagements  were  ordered  to  he  converted  at  the  exchange  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rupees  per  hundred  pagodas. 

The  proportion  between  the  old  and  new  currency  is  therefore  now  3§  rupees  per 
pagoda;  and  in  copper  seventy-five  kts  old  currency =fourteen  paish  new  currency.’ 

MUSAEMAif  SYSTEM. 

The  Musalmau  system,  of  which  the  muhr  and  the  rupee  are  the 
characteristic  denominations  of  coin,  assumes  at  the  present  day  a  mul¬ 
tifarious  appearance  from  the  great  variety  in  weight  and  value  of  the 
rupees  current  in  different  parts  of  India.  That  they  have  a  common 
origin ;  and,  in  fact,  that  most  of  the  rupees  now  issued  from  the  Native 
mints  of  Central  India  are  of  modem  date,  is  easily  proved,  since  they 
almost  all  hear  the  impress  of  Shah  ’Alam,  like  our  own  coin. 

The  silver  rupee  was  introduced,  according  to  AbuT-fazl,  by  Shir 
Shah,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  Dihlf  from  Humayun  in  the  year 
1542.  Previous  to  his  time,  the  Arabic  dirham1  (silver  drachma),  the 
gold  dinar 2  (denarius  auri),  and  the  copper  falus 3  (follis)  formed  the 
currency  of  the  Moghul  dominions.  Shir  Shah’s  rupee  had,  on  one 
side,  the  Muhammadan  creed;  on  the  other,  the  emperor’s  name  and  the 
date  in  Persian ;  both  encircled  in  an  annular  Bind!  inscription.  Since 
‘  the  same  coin  was  revived  and  made  more  pure  ’  in  Akbar’s  reign, 
we  may  assume  the  original  weight  of  the  rupee  from  Abul-fazl’s 
statement,  to  have  been  eleven  and  a  quarter  mashas4;  Akbar’s  square 
rupee,  called  from  its  inscription  the  Jalalf,5  was  of  the  same  weight 
and  value.  This  coin  was  also  called  the  Chahar-yari,8  from  the  four 
friends  of  the  prophet,  Abu-bakr,  Omar,  Osman,  ’All,  whose  names  are 
inscribed  on  the  margin.  This  rupee  is  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  have 
talismanic  power. 

Concerning  the  weight  of  the  masha  some  difficulty  prevails,  as  this 
unit  now  varies  in  different  parts  of  India.  Mr.  Colebrooke  makes  it 
seventeen  grains  and  three-eighths  nearly ;  but  the  average  of  several 
gold  and  silver  jalalfs  of  Akbar’s  reign,  found  in  good  preservation, 
gives  15-5  grains,  which  also  agrees  better  with  the  actual  masha  of 

3  This  name  is  still  preserved  on  the  Madras  paish  or  K&s  pieces. 

4  BTN 3  A&b  Jib-  tAjV, 


theory  -which  places  the  m&sha  of  Shir  SI 
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grains  pure/  and  the  same  prevails  with  little  variation,  up  to  the  time 
of  Muhammad  SMh,  in  the  coins  of  opposite  extremities  of  the  empire ; 
or  struck  in  the  Subahs  of  Surat,  Ahmadabad,  Dihli,  and  Bengal. 


The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  this  agreement : 

Akbari,  of  LAhor .  175-0  grains.  SMh  JahAni,  of  Agra .  175  0  grains. 

-  Agra .  174-0  do.  -  AhmadAbAd.  174-2  do. 

JahAngiri,  Agra  .  174-6  do.  - -  Dihli .  174-6  do. 

-  AllAhAbAd  173-6  do.  -  SArat .  175-0  do. 

-  KandahAr.  173-9  do. - LAhor  .  174- 0  do. 


To  which  may  bo  added  from  the  Table  of  Coins  assayed  at  the  mint,  reckoning 
pure  contents  only : 

Dihli  Sonat .  175-0  grains.  Dacca,  old .  173-3  grains,  - 

- ’Alamgir  ...  175-5  do.  Muhammad  ShAhi  .  170-0  do. 

Old  Sfirat  rupee  .  174-0  do.  Ahmad  ShAh  .  172-8  do. 

MnrshidAhAd  .  175-9  do.  ShAh  ’Alam  (1772) .  175-8  do. 

Persian  rupee  of  1746  174-5  do. 

The  above  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Moghul  em¬ 
perors  maintained  a  great  uniformity  in  the  currency  of  their  vaBt 
empire.  They  were  also  tenacious  of  their  privilege  of  coining,  and 
we  find  from  AM’l-fazl  that  gold  ■  was  only  allowed  to  be  minted 
at  Agra,  Bengal,  Ahmadabad  (in  Gujarat),  and  Kabul.  Ten  other 
cities  were  allowed  to  coin  silver,  namely,  Allahabad,  Surat,  Dihli, 
Patna,  Kashmir,  Lahor,  Multan,  and  Tanda :  while,  besides  the 
former,  twenty-eight  towns  of  minor  note  were  permitted  to  fabricate 
copper  money,  viz.,  Ajm.ii',  Oudh,  Attak,  Alwar,  Badaon,  BenAres, 
Bhakar,  Bhara,  Patau,  Jaunpur,  Jalandhar,  SaMranpur,  Sarangpur, 


connexion  with  Indian  weights  and  measures,  has  favoured  me  with  the  subjoined 
independent  results  of  his  calculations  on  the  general  question. 

“  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  the  weight  of  the  rati  may  he  assumed,  perhaps  as 
an  extreme  proportion,  as  high  as  1.93  grains,  and  the  mAsha  at  15.44  grains,  which 
will  give  the  following  return  for  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  of  Akhar's  time : 

AftAbi . 225  grains. 

JalAli .  187  do 

Bound  muhr . 169  do 

Bupee  (silver)  . 177  do 

DAm  (copper).., . 307  do  ” 

The  result  tabulated  in  correspondence  with  these  data  appears  as  follows  i 
1  Eat}  =  1.93  grains. 

8  Batts  =  1  MAsha  =  15.44  „ 

4  Mishas  n  1  Tank  =  61.76  „ 

3  TAnks1  1  TolA  *=  185.2  „ 

1.666  TolAs  =  1  DAm"  =  307.4  „ 

30  DAms  =  1  Ser  —  9222.0  ., 

40  Sere'  _  1  Man  =  368,880.0  „ 

The  relative  values  of  the  metals  are  estimated  by  Colonel  Anderson — 

Gold  to  silver  .  9.4  to  1 

Silver  to  copper  .  70,0  to  1  — E.T.] 

» s  also  r  iXi j  ‘  gold,  money,  a  particular  species  of  coin,’ 

"  »  f *  ■  J*-.  (%?*«) 
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Sambhal,  Kanauj,  Rantanbhor,  Hardwar,  Hissdr,  Kalpi,  Gwaliar,  Go¬ 
rakhpur,  Kalanor,  Lukhnow,  Mandan,  Mgor,  Sirhind,  Sfalkot  and 
Saronj.1 

The  whole  of  the  discrepancies  which  we  now  find  in  the  rupees  of 
various  places  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  disturbances  and  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  empire  in  the  reigns  succeeding  Muhammad  Shah,  when 
numerous  mints  were  established  by  ministers  and  by  the  viceroys  of 
the  principal  Snbahs  who  were  assuming  independence;  and  the  coin 
was  gradually  debased  as  the  confusion  and  exigencies  of  the  time 
increased.  The  Marathi  and  other  Hindu  states  also  established  mints 
of  their  own,  retaining,  for  form’s  sake,  however,  the  Emperor’s  name 
and  superscription,  as  a  titular  avowal  of  Dihli  supremacy. 

We  may  thus  trace  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  causes  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  currencies  of  our  own  provinces,  and  the  happy  chance 
which  brought  those  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Earrukhabad  to  such  close 
approximation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  irregularities  of  the  mints  had  proceeded  in 
the  turbulent  reign  of  Shah  ’Alam  is  thus  described  in  the  preamble 
of  Regulation  XXXV.,  1793,  the  first  which  treats  of  mint  matters: — ■ 
*  The  principal  districts  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  had  each  a  distinct 
silver  currency,  consisting  either  of  nineteenth  sun  Moorshedabadees, 
or  old  or  counterfeit  rupees  of  various  years  coined  previous  or  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  Company’s  administration.’  The  circumstance  of  the 
date  of  coinage  being  inserted  on  the  coin  enabled  the  shroffs3  to  reeog- 


1  [As  likely  to  assist  those  who  would  desire  to  trace  these  names  on  the  original 
coins,  I  subjoin  an  alphabetical  list  of  Akbar’s  mints  in  the  Persian  character,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  MSS.  of  Abu’l-fazl’s  ‘Ayin-i  Akbari.' 
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nize  each,  and  so  to  apply  the  batta1  to  which  the  known  debasement  of 
each  entitled  it :  it  was  rather  a  convenience  therefore  to  restrict  the 
circulation  of  one  species  to  one  district,  although  so  much  deprecated 
in  .the  Regulation  in  question.  In  exchanges  from,  one  place  to  another, 
there  however,  might  be,  as  stated,  room  for  much  abuse  among  the 
money-dealers.  The  Company  resolved  to  remedy  this  evil  in  1793, 
by  declaring  that  all  rupees  coined  for  the  future  should  bear  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  nineteenth  year  of  Shah  ’Alam,  and  thus,  by  its  adop¬ 
tion  at  that  early  period,  it  has  happened  that  the  sikka  rupee  is  the 
only  one  of  their  coins  which  retains  the  full  value  of  the  original  Dihli 
rupee  at  the  present  day. 

The  Surat  rupee  of  the  Moghul  Emperor  was  in  like  manner  about 
the  same  time  adopted  as  the  currency  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  :  it 
weighed  178.314  grains,  and  contained  172.4  pure,  being  thus  nearly 
equal  to  the  Dihli  rupee.  By  an  agreement  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  Uawab  of  Surat,  the  rupees  coined  by  both  were  to  cir¬ 
culate  at  par,  and  they  were  mutually  pledged  to  preserve  its  standard. 
The  Hawab’s  rupees,  however,  were  soon  found  to  contain  10,  12,  and 
even  15  per  cent,  of  alloy ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Bombay  rupees 
were  melted  down  and  re-coined  at  Surat ;  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the 
Bombay  mint  was  suspended  for  twenty  years,  and  the  Suratis  alone 
were  seen  in  circulation.  At  length,  in  1800,  the  Company  ordered 
the  then  Surat  rupee  to  be  struck  at  Bombay,  and  thenceforth  it  became 
fixed  at  179  grains  weight,  164.74  pure.  The  muhr  was  also  equal¬ 
ized  in  weight  thereto.2  Lastly,  in  1829,  under  orders  from  the  Home 
Government,  the  currency  of  the  Vest  was  equalized  with  that  of  Madras, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  grain  rupee  and  muhr. 

The  Arcot  rupee,  according  to  our  Assay  Tables,  in  1788,  still  retained 
one  hundred  and  seventy  grains  of  ptflre  silver,  and  subsequently,  when 
coined  at  the  mint  of  Eort  St.  George,  it  had  a  weight  of  176.4  grains, 
or  166.477  grains  pure,  until  the  new  system  was  introduced  in  1818, 
and  the  Madras  one  hundred  and  eighty  grain  rupee  was  established. 
Erom  some  reason  or  other,  perhaps  from  commerce  between  tbe  places, 
the  Chittagong  and  Dacca  currency  formerly  consisted  of  Arcot  rupees ; 
and  they  were  for  some  time  coined  expressly  for  those  districts  at  the 
Calcutta  and  Dacca  mints;  the  average  of  many  of  various  denominations 
still  circulating  in  Chittagong  agrees  closely  with  the  Earnikhabad  rupee. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  unravel  the  progress  of  deterioration 
of  the  currency  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  the  more  immediate  scat  of 
revolutions  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  one  instance  may  be  given, 

'VfT  Aaj  lattd,  ‘  difference  or  rate  of  exchange.’ 

2  Kelly’s  ‘'Cambist,1  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
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in  the  Najfbabad  rupee,  as  an  example  of  the  conduct  of  all  the  other 
mints.  One  hundred  specimens  of  this  species  of  rupee,  of  different 
dates,  now  current  in  MuradAbad,  were  selected  by  the  Collector  of 
Bijnor  for  examination,  in  1832.  It  may  be  observed,  en  passant,  that 
many  of  the  discrepancies  in  our  Tables  between  coins  of  one  denomina¬ 
tion  are  doubtless  owing  to  the  neglect  of  noting  the  dates  of  their 
fabrication  when  sent  for  assay;  the  knowledge  of  the  variation  in 
value  of  the  coins  of  various  years,  as  before  stated,  led  to  the  system 
of  batta  early  introduced  and  fostered  by  the  money-changers,  to  the 
perplexity  of  accounts  and  money  transactions,  and  the  nullifieafen  of 
legislative  enactments. 

The  Najibdbud  mint  was  established  by  Jvajfb-ud-daula,  the  Eohilla 
chief  who  exercised  so  powerful  a  sway  on  the  fortunes  of  the  last 
monarchs  of  Dihlf.  The  Barellf  and  Chandausl  mints  were  also  under 
his  control.  The  rupees  struck  by  him  and  by  Zabita  Khan  were 
originally  of  the  Dihlf  standard :  few  of  these  are  now  met  with,  as 
they  are  in  demand  for  silver  ornaments,  etc.  From  the  year  26  of 
Shah  ’Alam  (1784-5)  to  43  (1801-2)  they  evince  a  gradual  deteriora¬ 
tion,  both  in  weight  and  fineness.  The  province  of  Rohilkhand  was, 
during  the  whole  of  this  time,  annexed  to  the  Subah  of  Oudh,  as  shewn 
by  the  symbol  of  a  rohu 1  fish  on  the  field  of  the  coin.  The  three  first 
assays  in  the  lisf  are  from  single  coins,  the  remainder  are  averages. 

Weight,  Assay,  and,  Value  of  the  Kafibdbad  rupee,  from  A.n.  1778 
to  1801-2. 


Inscription,  the  usual  Sh&h  ’Alam  distich,  year  of  reign,  and  Hijra  date.  Symbols, 
,  fish  on  the  obverse,  a  crescent  on  the  reverse. 
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Thus,  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  a  deterioration  of  nine 
per  cent,  -was  effected.  So  gradual  a  change,  however,  should  rather 
be  ascribed  to  the  malpractices  of  the  mint  officers,  than  to  any 
fraudulent  intention  of  the  government. 

The  Nawab-Yazfr  of  Oudh  had  mints  also  at  Lukhnow,  Benares,  and 
Farrukhabad :  in  these  the  same  process  was  going  forward,  until 
arrested  by  the  successive  acquisitions  of  the  English. 

The  Benares  mint  had  been  established  by  Baja  Balwant  Singh, 
under  a  Sanad1  from  Muhammad  Shah,  in  1730.  It  remained  under 
Native  management  for  twenty  years  after  the  province  was  ceded  to 
the  Company  in  1775.  The  rupee  had  the  full  weight  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  grains,  and  was  2J  per  cent,  better  than  the  present 
rupee,  or  about  equal  to  the  Dihlf  rupee  of  that  date.  It  fell  in  value 
subsequently  about  four  dnas  per  cent.,  and  there,  of  course,  remained 
under  English  management  until  it  was  abolished  in  1819,  and  the 
Farrukhabad  rupee  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The  Lukhnow  rupee  struck  at  the  Fatehgarh  mint  had  in  like 
manner  gradually  diminished  to  165.2  grains  pure,  when  the  Doab 
was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1802,  and  when  it  was  assumed  as  the 
standard  rupee  of  the  new  territory2  under  the  designation  of  the 
Lukhnow  forty-fifth  san  sikM,  more  commonly  called  the  Farrukhabad 
rupee.  * 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  briefly  the  origin  of  the  three, 
or  rather  four,  coins  chosen  for  the  circulation  of  the  Company’s  terri¬ 
tories,  and  have  explained  how  it  happened  fortuitously  that  the 
Bombay,  the  Madras,  and  the  Farrukhabad  (or  Sonat)  rupee  are  nearly 
of  the  same  intrinsic  value. 

Aicot  rupee .  165  grains. 

Bombay  .  164'7  „ 

Fairuthabad  .  165.2  „ 

The  alteration  of  the  standard  of  purity,  in  1818,  did  not  affect  the 
proportion  of  pure  metal,  but  the  facility  of  equalizing  the  three  coins 
had  been  observed  both  in  England  and  in  India ;  and  had  -  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  Minutes  by  the  Court,  by  the  Indian  Government, 
by  the  Mint  Committee,  and  the  officers  of  the  mint ;  and  when  Sagar 
mint  was  established  in  1825,  it  was  ordered  to  coin  new  Farrukhabad 
rupees  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  weight,  the  same  as  the 
standard  of  Madras,  or  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  grains 
pure. 

The  Benares  mint  alone  continued  to  coin  Farrukhabadfs  of  180.234 
grains  until  its  abolition  in  1829  :  and  the  Calcutta  mint  since  coined 


sanad,  ‘a  grant,  warrant,  charter.' 
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them  of  the  same  weight,  until  the  opportunity  was  taken  finally  of 
equalising  the  whole  by  Regulation  VII.  1833. 

A  few  words  are  now  necessary  to  explain  the  progress  of  debase¬ 
ment  in  the  coinage  of  Haidarabad,  Nagpur,  Sagar,  the  Rajput  and 
other  states  of  Central  India,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  data  at  our 
command  will  permit :  they  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  reports  of  the 
government  officers  in  Ajmi'r,  Malwa,  and  the  Narbadda  provinces,  to 
queries  circulated  through  the  Mint  Committee  in  1818  and  1823,  when 
the  important  question  of  equalising  the  coinage  of  Central  India  was 
nnder  agitation. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  none  of  the  coins  now  forming  the 
circulation  of  Hindustan  bear  any  other  name  than  that  of  Shah 
’Alam,  and  although  we  have  no  perfect  information  of  the  origin  or 
date  of  the  mints  of  Puna,  Nagpur,  or  of  the  principal  states  of 
Rajputana,  still  we  may  safely  assume  that,  until  the  authority  of 
Pihli  was  annihilated,  the  representative  of  the  monarch  in  the  various 
Subahs,  or  provinces,  alone  exercised  the  privilege  of  coining:  and 
that  even  when  it  was  assumed  by  chieftains  already  in  actual  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  form  of  a  sanad  or  permission  from  the  Emperor  was 
obtained  by  purchase  or  extortion.  The  petty  Raja  of  Nattiah,  for 
instance,  was  indignant  at  the  supposition  that  he  had  opened  his  mint 
without  authority,1  and  of  all  the  chiefs  within  Lieut.  Moody’s  agency. 
Raja  Pratap  Singh  of  Chatrapur  was  the  only  one  who  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  his  authority.  The  chiefs  of  Jhansf  and  Jalaon  cited  the  sanction 
of  the  Peshwd :  the  Tahrt  Raja,  the  tacit  permission  of  the  English. 
No  notice,  however,  of  mints  was  found  in  any  of  the  sanads  or 
treaties  to  which  that  officer  had  access. 

When  first  established,  the  mints  were  no  doubt  in  most  cases  made 
the  source  of  fraudulent  profit  to  the  government,  by  the  issue  of  a  de¬ 
based  coin,  which  was  supported  at  an  enhanced  nominal  value,  through 
the  interdiction  of  the  purer  standards  of  neighbouring  districts.  A 
Hindu  prince,  or  the  minister  who  rules  for  him,  is  in  general  a 
money-dealer ;  thus  at  Kota  the  executive  authority  has  a  shroff  in 
each  town,  and  participates  in  all  the  benefits  arising  out  of  money 
operations  in  the  market.  In  Jaipur  and  Kota  there  exists  an  usage 
that  the  currency  should  suffer  a  depreciation  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
third  year  after  its  issue,  and  continue  at  that  rate  during  the  reign  of 
the  sovereign:  on  the  accession  of  his  successor,  it  suffers  a  further 
annual  fractional  depreciation,  which  operates  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  circulating  medium  into  the  mint  for  re-coinage.2  This  rule  does 

1  Report  of  Lieut.  T.  Moody,  agent  at  Bang&l  and  Kant&l,  17tb  February,  1281, 

s  Major  J.  Caulfeild,  Political  Agent  in  H&routl,  1st  August,  1823. 
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not,  however,  extend  to  the  other  Rajput  states,  nor  does  any  debase¬ 
ment  appear  in  the  Kota  rupee  to  warrant  a  censure  of  the  system 
there  prevailing.  It  is  such  a  measure  as  Tantia  Sindia’s,  who 
abolished  the  standard  Ajmir  currency,  and  instituted  the  debased 
Srisahi  rupee  in  1815,  on  a  false  supposition  of  increasing  his  revenue, 
that  is  so  pernicious  in  its  effects  :  or  the  more  inexcusable  conduct  of 
the  GKvaKar  government,  which,  while  maintaining  the  currency  of  the 
capital  at  a  good  standard,  issues  inferior  coin  at  its  provincial  mints  of 
Chanderf,  and  even  coined  debased  Balasahi  rupees  at  Garrah-Kota,  in 
imitation  of  the  currency  of  Sugar.1 

The  list  of  mints  which  have  sprung  up  in  central  India  is  so 
formidable  that  it  is  difficult  to  attempt  any  classification  of  them. 

Mr.  Wilder,  in  1819,  enumerates  the  following  rupees  current  iu 
Ajmir :  old  Ajmir,  Srisahi,  Ifishnagarh,  Kochanam,  Chittor,  Jaipur, 
Hall,  Jodhpur,  Oudipur,  Shakpdrah,  Pratapgarh,  Kota,  Bundi,  and 
Bhilw&ra.  Mr.  Maddock  furnishes  an  equally  long  list  from  the  Bar- 
baddai' — Panna,  Chatrapur,  Saronj,  Jhansi,  Chanda,  Srinagar,  Nag¬ 
pur,  Garrah-Kota,  Balasahi,  Rathgarh,  Tahrf,  Bhopal,  Sohdgpur,  Sud- 
haurah,  Jalaon,  Ujjain,  Isagai’h.  The  difficulty  is  also  increased  by 
the  threefold  appellations  given  to  coins :  first  from  the  place  of  fabri¬ 
cation,  as  Indor,  TTjjain,  Sagar  proper,  etc. ;  second,  from  the  person 
issuing  them,  as  Sindiasahi  from  Sindia;  Balasahi,  from  Balaji  Pandit; 
Gaursahi  from  ’All  Gaur,  afterwards  Shah  ’Alam ;  Muti-sahi,  a  well- 
known  Allahabad  coin  of  Mr.  Achmuty ;  third,  from  some  distinguish¬ 
ing  symbol  impressed  on  the  field,  as  Trisuli,  from  the  ‘trident’  of 
Siva ;  Shamshiri,  from  the  figure  of  a  ‘sword’  on  the  Haidarabad  coin ; 
the  Hachhlisahi,  and  Shirsahi,  from  the  ‘fish’  and  ‘tiger’  of  the  old 
and  new  Lukhnow  rupee,  etc.  There  are  also  other  titles  common  to 
different  localities,  as  Chalan,  ‘current’;  Hali  ‘of  the  present  time’ ; 
and  the  distinction  into  Sans,  or  different  years  of  Sh&h.  ’Alam’s  reign. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  Shahi  and  Sabi  attached  to  the  designation 
of  a  coin  have  totally  different  meanings ;  the  former  denoting  ‘  king,’ 
the  latter  merely  ‘  impress  or  stamp.’2 

The  following  notes  concerning  the  origin  of  particular  mints,  and 
the  amount  of  their  issue,  are  derived,  as  before  stated,  from  the  reports 
of  Messrs.  Wellesley,  Molony,  Wilder,  Haddock,  Macdonald,  Caulfeild, 
and  Moody,  between  1819  and  1823. 

In  Ajmir  the  Srisdhi  rupee,  coined  by  Tantia,  formed  in  1815  the 
principal  currency ;  it  has  been  partially  supplanted  by  the  Farrukh- 

1  Maddock,  12th  June,  1819. 

1  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  terminal  srihl  is  not  a  mere  vulgar  applica¬ 
tion  of  shdhi ,  the  original  distinction  of  rupees  being  solely  into  those  of  different 
sovereigns. 
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abad  rupee  since  the  province  came  into  our  possession.  In  Kota  there 
are  three  mints,  at  Kota,  Jantia  Patan,  and  Gangroun,  coining  on  an 
average  thirty-six  lakhs  per  annum  :  the  currency  is  not  debased. 

The  Holkar  currency  of  Indor,  Hardii,  and  Mabeswar,  and  the 
Ijjjain  rupee,  are  nearly  at  par  with  the  EarrukMbad,  but  they  main¬ 
tain  an  unequal  contest  with  the  Salimsahi  rupee,  coined  by  the  Raja 
of  Pratapgarh,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  the  jurmurea,  150  grs- 
pure ;  the  murmurea,  145  grs.  pure,  coined  in  1810;  and  the  melah  of 
1820,  only  137  grs.  pure.1  The  Raja  engaged  in  1821  to  reform  his 
coinage,  but  it  has  never  been  done. 

The  Bunch'  debased  rupee  is  also  current  about  IJjjain.  It  seems 
by  the  Assay  Table  to  have  been  reformed  in  1825. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  Karbadda  territories  were  supplied  with 
a  base  currency  struck  at  Jabalpur,  by  Kama  Ghatka,  in  1800;  this 
mint  was  suppressed  on .  cession  to  the  English.  The  southern  part 
(Dakhantir)  had  a  rupee  of  still  lower  value  struck  at  Sohdgpur,  where 
a  mint  was  established  in  1810;  it  was  abolished  in  1818  by  Mr. 
Molony. 

These  rupees  passed  at  par  with  Chanda  and  Ragpiir  rupees,  the 
chief  issue  of  Berar. 

The  Sugar  mint  was  set  up  in  1779,  by  the  Peshwa’s  officer  at 
Garrah  Mandlah,  and  coined  about  seventeen  lakhs  of  Balasahl  rupees 
per  annum.  Its  operation  continued  under  Mr.  Maddock,  who,  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  forgery  going  on  at  Garrah,  inserted  the  word  ‘  Sagar  ’  in 
small  English  characters  on  the  die.  The  new  Sagar  mint,  erected  in 
1824,  is  now  rapidly  removing  all  the  old  coins  from  circulation. 

The  standard  of  the  Marathi  Government  of  Kagpur,  to  which  all 
the  neighbouring  mints  were,  doubtless,  intended  to  conform,  presents, 
itself,  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  irregularity  and  depreciation.  Even 
after  the  establishment  of  a  British  Residency,  having  a  nominal  con¬ 
trol  over  such  matters,  a  further  debasement  to  the  extent  of  eight  per 
cent,  is  proved  to  have  been  effected,  owing  to  the  vicious  policy  of 
farming  the  mint  to  a'native  contractor  for  an  annual  sum  of  35,000 
rupees. 

In  the  Haidardbad  country,  the  government  of  the  Kizam,  or  of  his 
Hindu  minister,  has  not  been  behind  hand  with  its  Marathi  rivals  in 
the  adulteration  of  the  local  currency.  The  weight  of  the  rupee  (174 
grains)  shews  its  original  agreement  with  the  Dihll  standard,  but  the 
pure  metal  is  gone  down  to  147  grains;  and  by  way  of  introducing 
greater  confusion  and  vexation,  there  is  a  superior  currency  for  the 
Palace  and  the  Residency,  an  inferior  for  the  city,  and  a  hukm  chalanl. 


1.  Macdonald,  13th  August,  1823. 
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or  forced  token,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  dubious ;  the  worst 
species  are  struck  at  Narayanpat. 

In.  Bandalkhand,  the  circulation  consisted  chiefly  of  Bala  Edo’s 
rupee,  Btruck  at  Srinagar,  near  Pannd.  This  mint  issued  at  the  time 
of  its  institution,  in  1794,  about  eighteen  ldkhs  per  annum  ;  but  after 
1819,  the  coinage  fell  to  four  ldkhs.  The  same  prince  set  up  a  mint  at 
Jalaon,  his  capital,  in  1809  :  its  issue  was,  at  first,  six  ldkhs,  and  is 
now  diminished  to  one-third  of  that  amount. 

The  Hansi  mint  of  Edo  Earn  Chand  dates  from  1780  :  it  issued 
three  lakhs.  Knar  Pratap  Singh’s  at  Chatrapur  dates  from  1816.  It 
is  said  that  Ohatra  Sal  used  formerly  to  coin  there. 

The  mints  of  Pannd  (1780)  and  Samter  (of  1808)  were  on  a  most 
insignificant  scale,  and  have  been  put  down.  The  Dattiah  mint, 
already  mentioned,  dates  from  1784.. 

"With  a  view  to  the  reform,  in  part,  of  this  complicated  system,  of 
which  a  few  points  only  have  been  brought  to  view,  the  Government 
resolved  on  the  10th  September,  1824,  to  abolish  the  Pannd,  Hansf, 
Jalaon,  Ercha,  and  Chatrapur  mints,  and  to  effect  a  reform  of  that  of 
Pratapgarh  ;  the  order  was  enforcecL4n  December,  1826.  The  Bhopdl 
Nawab  also  engaged  to  equalize  his  rupee  with  that  of  Indor  and 
TJjjain,  and  to  abolish  the  BalasdM  mint.  It  was  thought  too  great  a 
step  to  attempt  a  restoration  of  the  Nagpur  and  Haidarabad  currencies; 
and  as  the  silver  in  them  averaged  144  grains,  while  that  of  our  rupee 
was  165,  it  was  proposed  to  engage  the  Mgpur  Baja  to  coin  fourteen- 
ana  pieces;  and  the  Narbadda  Commissioner  was  empowered  to  do  the 
same  for  Jabalpur  and  Sdgar:  but  he  had  already  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment,1  which,  while  it  relieved  the  ryots,  served  to  introduce  the 
new  sixteen-ana  rupee  with  facility :  this  was  to  receive,  for  all  settle¬ 
ments  made  in  the  local  currency,  100  Earrukhabad  rupees  for  every 
120  Nagpurfs2;  their  intrinsic  equivalent  being  118|.  Were  the  same 
principle  acted  upon  in  the  Nagpur  and  Haidarabld  states,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  object  so  much  desired.  As  for 
the  numerous  tributary  and  subsidiary  states,  there  could  be  no  injustice 
in  refusing  them  the  privilege,  which  is  of  little  profit,  and  which  is 
in  general  a  modern  usurpation  on  their  parts  :  at  any  rate  they  might 
be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  universal  standard.  ‘  We  are  too  apt,’ 
says  Mr.  H.  Mackenzie,  '  to  let  the  mere  exemption  from  the  printed 
code  be  taken  as  an  exemption  from  all  law,  and  to  deny  to  a  large 
portion  of  India  the  benefits  it  would  derive  from  the  just  discharge  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  paramount  power.’ 3 

1  Maddock,  3rd  February,  1827. 

2  The  same  rate  is  used  in  paying  the  Bombay  troops  at  AurangaMd,  in  the 
Govind  Bakhsh,  or  Haidar  ibid  currency. 

3  Mint  Committee  Records,  September,  1824, 
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The  standard  of  Panna,  under  the  Peshwa,  was  called  the  Ankusi 
rupee,  from  ankus,1  the  instrument  used  by  the  mahout  to  guide  the 
elephant ;  probably  a  symbol  marked  on  the  coin.  This  rupee  appears 
from  Kelly’s  tables  to  have  been  extensively  adopted  as  an  unit  in  the 
estimation  of  value  and  weight,  probably  wherever  the  Marathi  ascen¬ 
dancy  prevailed.  It  is  current  through  the  Dakhan  and  the  Konkan. 
The  Chanda  rupee  of  Khandish  circulates  at  par  with  it.  In  Gujarat 
there  are  several  denominations  of  rupees,  but  the  principal  is  the 
Balasahi,  coined  at  Baroda. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  Patiyala,  Bhartpiir,  Dig,  and 
many  other  rupees,  the  names  of  which  denote  their  origin  and  their 
place  in  the'  General  Table.  Still  less  need  we  advert  to  the  Kora, 
Allahabad,  Agra,  SaMranpdr,  Barelli,  Kalpi,  Atdwi,  Mathura,  Panipat, 
and  other  rupees,  which  belong  more  immediately  to  the  Dihli  group, 
coined  only  on  particular  occasions  or  for  short  periods,  and  the  mints 
of  which  have  long  since  disappeared  from  our  list. 

There  are,  however,  to  the  eastward  in  Assam  a  distinct  class  of 
coins  hearing,  in  a  Bengali  inscription,  the  name  of  the  Kajas  of  that 
province,  since  the  time  of  Kaja  ftudra  Singh.  They  present  an 
example  of  good  faith  in  these  rude  people,  being  in  weight  and 
purity  equal  to  the  former  Arcot  rupee  of  Dacca,  and  some  degree 
better  than  the  present  Parrukhabad  rupee. 

The  circulating  medium  of  Nepal  is  also  essentially  Hindu,  and  of 
such  interest  on  that  account,  that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
permission  to  insert  an  account  of  the  coinage  of  that  state,  drawn  up 
hy  Doctor  J.  M.  Bramley,  in  1831. 

COINAGE  OE  NEPAL. 

“  The  conquest  of  Nepal  by  the  Goorkhas  took  place  in  the  Newar 
year  888,  corresponding  with  a.d.  1768.  Prior  to  this  epoch,  the 
valley  of  Kathmandu  was  divided  into  three  sovereignties,  Patan, 
Bhatgaon,  and  Kathmandu,  each  governed  by  a  Kaja:  hence  on  the 
He  war  coins  the  three  series  of  Kajas’  names  are  found.  Those  of 
Bhatgaon  are  generally  (though  not  always)  distinguished  by  a  shell, 
those  of  Patan  hy  a  tirsool,  and  those  of  Kathmandu  by  a  sword. 

“  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  all  money  current  north  of  the 
valley  of  Nepal,  so  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Chinese  Tartary,  to  he 
coined  by  one  or  more  of  the  Nep&l  Mjas,  which  was  a  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  profit  to  them :  the  Bhoteahs  giving  them  weight  for  weight 
in  silver  and  gold  dust ;  but  this  was  discontinued  during  the  reign  of 

1 » faspr) 
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Eanjit  Mai,  the  last  reigning  Raja  of  Bhatgaon,  -who  sent  them,  such 
Base  coins  as  to  occasion  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half  of  their  intrinsic 
value,  which  was  no  sooner  discovered  by  the  Bhoteahs  than  a  deser¬ 
tion  of  the  mint  took  place,  and  there  has  been  no  more  Bhote  coinage 
made  in  Nep&l.1  The  amount  contracted  for  on  this  occasion  was  ten 
lakhs  of  silver  mokurs,  exactly  similar  to  those  current  in  Nepal.  The 
Bhoteahs,  who  now  visit  Nepal  for  trade,  profit  by  this  spurious  coin, 
which  they  take  in  exchange  for  their  goods  at  five  gandas  per  muhr, 
and  they  pass  off  in  their  own  country  as  of  full  value,  or  ten  gandas. 
As  the  Bhoteahs  have  no  other  currency,  they  are  compelled  to  cut 
them  into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths.  They  are  the  only  coin 
current  in  Lassa. 

“  The  old  coins  of  the  ‘  Mals,’  or  Newar  Rajas,  are  much  valued  for 
their  purity,  and  are  worn  hy  the  women,  .strung  to  necklaces  or 
armlets,  as  tokens  in  memory  of  their  ancestors. 

“  Since  the  Goorkha  conquest,  the  Yikrama  era  has  superseded  that 
of  Newar  for  ordinary  purposes;  and  the  Saka,  commonly  used  in 
Hindustan,  has  been  introduced  upon  the  coins.  Raj  1  Pritinarain  is 
the  first  Goorkha  sovereign,  from  whose  accession  a  regular  series  may 
easily  be  obtained.  The  inscriptions  on  the  present  prince’s  coins  are 
Sri  Sri  Sri  Rajm&rti  Viler ama  Sah  Leva,  1738 ;  and  on  the  reverse, 
Sri  Sri  Sri  Goraklmath  Sri  Bkamni. 

“  The  gold  and  silver  coins  have  the  same  names  and  divisions 
differing  only  slightly  in  weight. 

Takka.  Hollar.  Sooko.  Annee. 

1  =  2  =  4  =  16 

1  =  2=  8 


“•The  mohur  or  eight-anna  piece  is  the  principal  coin  in  use :  it 
weighs  87  grains,  and  is  therefore  evidently  identical  with  the 
Muhammadan  half-rupee,  but  the  quality  of  the  metal  has  been  much 
adulterated. 

“The  Nepalese  procure  all  their  silver  from  China,  in  the  form  of 
stamped  lumps,  as  they  are  current  in  lassa :  for  the  Tibetans  gene¬ 
rally  follow  the  Chinese  custom  in  their  money  transactions  of  paying 
and  receiving  hy  weight,  and  the  merchants  carry  scales  with  them 
for  the  purpose.” 

There  are  a  few  specimens,  however,  among  Dr.  Bramley’s  collection 

1  Mr.  Csoma  de  Koriis  states  that  the  English  rupee  circulates  freely  through 
Western  Tibet. 
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of  a  Tibetan  silver  coinage  struck  at  Lassa,  having  an  inscription  in 
both  Chinese  and  Tibetan  characters.  Mr.  Csoma  de  Ktiriis  interprets 
the  purport  of  tbe  Tibetan  legend  on  one  of  these  to  be  G’tsang  palm, 
‘pure  piece;’  or,  as  ‘  G’tsang’  is  the  name  of  a  large  province  in  Tibet, 
lying  next  to  Nepal,  it  may  mean  ‘  Tsang  money.’  It  likewise  bears  a 
name,  variable  on  different  specimens,  of  former  Emperors  of  China, 
B’chnh-H’chhin  and  Chhan-lung.  Besides  this,  in  letters  also,  'the 
date  (25,  59,  60,  etc.)  of  the  Tibetan  or  Chinese  cycle  of  sixty  years. 

The  common  Chinese  brass  money,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre, 
is  likewise  current  in  Lassa,  as  generally  through  the  whole  of  the 
Chinese  empire. 

Although  not  quite  relevant  to  the  subject  of  Indian  coin,  still,  as 
Chinese  silver  forma  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  bullion  importa¬ 
tion  of  Calcutta,  we  may  be  permitted  to  insert  a  brief  account  of  the 
Chinese  system,  from  that  useful  compendium,  the  ‘  Companion  to  the 
Anglo-Chinese  Kalendar,’  for  1832. 

CHINESE  CTERRENCX. 

Sycee  silver,  in  Chinese  ‘  Wan-yin,’  is  the  only  approach  to  a  silver 
currency  among  the  Chinese.  In  it  the  government  taxes  and  duties, 
and  the  salaries  of  officers,  are  paid;  and  it  is  also  current  among 
merchants  in  general.  The  term  Sycee  is  derived  from  two  Chinese 
words,  Se-sze,  ‘  fine  floss  silk,’  which  expression  is  synonymous  with 
the  signification  of  the  term  ‘  Wan.’  This  silver  is  formed  into  ingots 
(hy  the  Chinese  called  shoes1),  which  axe  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the 
office  that  issues  them,  and  the  date  of  their  issue.  The  iugots  arc  of 
various  weights,  but  most  commonly  of  ten  taels  each. 

Sycee  silver  is  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  its  fineness 
and  freedom  from  alloy :  the  kinds  most  current  at  Canton  are  the 
five  following : — 

1st.  Kwan-heang,  ‘  the  Hoppo’s  duties,’  or  the  silver  which  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  imperial  treasury  at  Peking.  This  is  ninety-seven  to 
ninety-nine  touch.  On  all  the  imperial  duties,  a  certain  per-centage 
is  levied  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  into  Sycee  of  this  high 
standard,  and  of  conveying  them  to  Peking  without  any  los3  in  the 
full  amount.  The  Hoppo,  however,  in  all  probability  increases  tbe  per¬ 
centage  far  above  what  is  requisite,  that  be  may  he  enabled  to  retain 
the  remainder  for  himself  and  his  dependants. 

2nd.  Pan-koo  or  Pan-foo,  ‘the  treasurer’s  receipts,’  or  that  in 
which  the  land-tax  is  paid.  This  is  also  of  a  high  standard,  but  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  Hoppo’s  duties,  and  being  intended  for  use  in  the 

1  By  the  natives  of  India  kkuri,  or  ‘hoofs.* 
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province,  not  for  conveyance  to  Peking,  no  per-centage  is  levied  on  the 
taxes  for  it. 

3rd.  Yuenpaou  or  TTne-po,  literally  '  chief  in  value.’  This  kind  is 
usually  imported  from  Soochow,  in  large  pieces  of  50  taels  each.  It 
does  not  appear  to  belong  to  any  particular  government  tax. 

4th.  Yen  or  Eem-heang,  'salt  duties.’  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  these  being  of  so  low  a  standard,  the  salt  trade  being  entirely  a 
government  monopoly.  This  class  is  superior  only  to 

5th.  Mut-tae  or  "Wuh-tae,  the  name  of  which,  signifying  ‘  uncleansed 
or  unpurifled,’  designates  it  as  the  worst  of  all.  It  is  seldom  used, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  plating,  or  rather  washing,  baser  metals. 

The  tael  of  Syece  in  the  East  India  Company’s  accounts  is  reckoned 
at  6s.  8d.  sterling.  "When  assayed  in  London,  this  metal  is  frequently 
found  to  contain  a  small  admixture  of  gold.  Mercantile  account  sales 
give  the  following  average  out-turn  of  China  bullion  remittances  to 
London,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay ;  that 

[  £  316.,  at  5s.  an  oz.  (including  lj  per  cent,  for  gold. 

100  taels  of  Sycee  yield  1  3078  siklcfi..  Es.,  or  -with  charges  3062  Ks.,  at  Calcutta. 

( 3335  Bombay  Its.,  or  „  3302  Its.,  at  Bombay. 
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The  Burmese,  it  is  well  known,  have  no  coined  money,  hut,  like 
the  Chinese,  make  their  payments  in  the  precious  metals  by  weight. 
Like  the  latter  nation,  also,  they  make  use  of  decimal  divisions  in 
estimating  the  value  or  purity  of  gold  and  silver,  and  their  systems  of 
weights  and  measure  follow  the  same  convenient  scale.  "We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Major  Burney,  (Resident  at  Ava,  for  the  following  particulars : 

Yis,  Tikal,  and  Moo  are  the  general  terms  used  in  the  transactions 
of  commerce  and  accounts :  their  subdivisions  and  multiples  are — 

1  pe  or  be. 

10  =  4  =  2  =  1  kyat  or  tikal. 

1000  =  400  =  200  =  100  =  1  peiktka  or  lissom. 

(100  tikals  are  precisely  equal  to  140  tolks). 

The  expressions  employed  by  the  goldsmiths  in  declaring  the 
quality  of  bullion  require  a  knowledge  of  the  Burmese  numerals,  and 


a  few  other  words  : 

ASSAX  TBBMS. 

1.  Ta. 

6.  Kbyouk. 

Sh.we,  gold.  (Shwenee,  red 

Dot,  better  or  above. 

2.  Kheet 

7.  Khwon. 

or  pure  gold.) 

Mee,  differing  x  or  — . 

S.  Thoun. 

8.  Sheet. 

Ngwe,  silver. 

Meedet,  better  in  assay. 

4.  Le. 

9.  Ko. 

Gfe  or  kle,  lead  or  alloy. 

Mee  shyouk,  worse  ditto. 

5.  Nga. 

10.  Tshay. 

Nee,  copper.  Byoo,  tin. 

Ma,  adulterated. 
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The  usual  weight  of  the  small  lamps  of  silver  current  in  the  place 
of  coin  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  tikals  (thirty  or  forty  tolas) :  they 
bear  a  variety  of  names  from  their  quality  and  appearance,  the  figures 
given  by  the  action  of  the  fire  upon  a  thick  brown  coating  of  glaze  (of 
the  oxydes  of  lead  and  antimony)  answering,  in  some  degree,  the 
purpose  of  a  die  impression. 

Ban1  signifies  ‘pure’  or  ‘touch,’  and  is  the  purest  obtainable  of 
the  Burmese  process  of  refinage. 

Kharoobat,  ‘  shelly’  or  ‘  spiral  circled,’  is  applied  to  a  silver  cake, 
•with  marks  upon  its  surface,  produced  by  the  crystallization  of  the  lead 
scoria  in  the  process  of  refinement :  it  is  supposed  to  demote  a  particular 
fineness,  which,  by  Burmese  law,  ought  to  be  ten-ninths  yowetnee  in 
value,  i.e.,  nine  tikals  of  kharoobat  pass  for  ten  of  yowetnee  silver ; 
or  it  should  contain  nineteen  and  a  quarter  ban  and  three-quarters 
copper. 

Yowetnee,  ‘red-leafed’  flower  or  star,  silver,  is  so  named  from  the 
starry  appearance  of  the  melted  litharge  on  its  surface.  Yowet  is  a 
corruption  of  meek,  ‘leaf,’  and  the  word  is  sometimes  written  by 
Europeans  rowanee,  rouni,  roughanee,  etc.  Yowetnee  is  the  govern¬ 
ment  standard  of  Ava,  and  contains  by  law  eighty-five  ban  and  fifteen 
alloy  per  cent.  Taking  it  at  nine-tenths  of  purity  of  kharoobat,  which 
last  is  94.6  touch,  its  quality  will  be  85.2  fine ;  which  closely  accords 
with  the  legal  value.  The  average  of  60,000  tolas  of  yowetnee  in 
the  late  Ava  remittance  turned  out  two  dwts.  worse  (90.8),  but 
there  was  a  loss  of  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  melting,  from  the 
exterior  scoria. 

Bain,  the  most  common  form  of  bullion  met  with  in  circulation,  is 
so  called  from  an  assessment,  levied  during  the  late  king’s  reign,  upon 
villages  and  houses :  dain  signifying  ‘  a  stage,’  or  distance  of  two  miles, 
These  cakes  also  weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  tikals  each.  Their  pre¬ 
scribed  legal  quality  is  ten  per  cent,  better  than  yowetnee,  which  puts 
this  species  of  silver  on  a  par  with  kharoobat.  In  practice,  however, 
the  quality  varies  from  one  to  ten  per  cent,  better  (five  Br.  to 
thirteen  and  a  half  Wo.)  than  Calcutta  standard.  The  average  of 
fifty-two  lakhs  of  dain  turned  out  three  pennyweights  Br, 

There  is  an  adulterated  dain  silver,  stated  by  Major  Burney  to  be 
similar  in  quality  to  yowetnee,  but  in  reality  much  worse  (forty-two 
and  a  half  pennyweights  worse)  lately  introduced  and  extensively 
circulated  :  it  is  made  by  admixture  of  lead,  and  is  called  Ma-dain. 

The  following  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  mode  of  evaluating 
bullion : 

1  This  word  is  synonymous  with  the  ‘Bani’  of  the  ‘Ayin-i  Akbari : '  BanwSrj  is 
the  Indian  name  of  the  touch  needles  used  in  rouvhly  valuing  the  precious  metals, 
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Dain,  ko-moo-det,  is  Dain  nine  per  cent,  better.  (See  previous  explanation.) 

•  „  nga-moo-det,  „  five  per  cent,  better. 

Yowetn.ee,  „  standard.  (Eighty-five  touch.) 

„  Kyat-ge,  or  ta-tshay-ge,  one  tikal  or  tenth  of  alloy  (meaning  one-tenth 

weight  of  alloy  added  to  standard). 

„  Kyouk-tskay  nga-kyat-ge,  six  tens  five  tikal  alloy  (meaning  sixty-five  per 

cent,  of  alloy  added). 

„  gyan,  half  yowetnee  (and  half  alloy). 

Gold.  The  purity  of  gold  is  expressed  by  moos  or  ‘  tenths  ’  only :  ten 
moos,  ‘  tshay  moo,’  (one  hundred  touch)  being  esteemed  pure  gold. 

'King’s  gold,’  or  standard,  is  called  Ka-moo-ta  pe-le-yowe  (nine 
moos,  one  pe,  four  seeds),  or  nine  and  three-quarter  moos  flue. 

‘Merchants’  gold’  is  Ko-moo-ta-be,  nine  and  a  half  moos  fine. 
Gold  muhrs  are  called  eight  and  a  half  moos  fine  by  the  Ava 
assayers. 

The  out-turn  of  the  Ava  specimens  will  be  given  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  General  Table. 

Having  now  adverted  to  most  of  the  groups  and  denominations  of 
money,  which  are  comprised  in  the  following  tables,  it  remains  merely 
to  explain  the  sources  whence  the  materials  for  them  have  been  col¬ 
lected.  For  the  coins  of  the  'West  of  India,  Mr.  Noton’s  table,  published 
at  Bombay,  in  1821,  has  been  consulted,  and,  for  India  generally,  the 
table  published  in  Kelly’s  ‘  Cambist,’  from  the  assays  of  Mr.  Eingley, 
at  the  Koyal  Mint ;  but  the  principal  portion  is  derived  from  the  table 
printed,  but  not  published,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Assay  Master  at 
Calcutta,  in  1833,  from  his  own  assays:  indeed,  almost  all  the  coins 
inserted  in  the  table  have  been  frequently  assayed,  and  generally  in 
large  parcels,  at  the  Calcutta,  Benares,  and  S&gar  mints. 

As  Mr.  Wilson’s  table  gives  the  value  in  sikM  rupees  (of  191.916 
grains  troy),  it  has  been  necessary  to  recalculate  the  whole  column  of 
produce,  which  now,  in  the  Silver  Table,  expresses  the  value  of  one 
hundred  of  each  speeios  of  coin  in  the  general  standard  British  rupee 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains.  To  find  their  value  in  sikka  rupees 
(of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  grains)  it  is  only  requisite  to  divide 
the  Farrukhabad  value  by  sixteen,  and  deduct  the  produot,  as  explained 
in  page  7. 

The  weight  and  pure  contents  are  expressed  in  troy  grains.  The 
standard  or  assay  is  given  both  according  to  the  decimal  system  and  in 
the  usual  terms  of  assaying;  viz.,  in  carats,  grains,  and  quarters,  for 
gold, — and  in  pennyweights  and  halves  for  silver, — better  or  worse 
than  the  standard  of  the  Company’s  coins,  namely,  eleven  ounces  fine 
and  one  ounce  alloy.  „ 

'The  silver  pound  is  divided  into  twelve  ounces,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty  pennyweights,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  halves. 
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The  gold  pound  into  twenty-four  carats,  or  ninety-six  carat  grains, 
or  384  quarters. 

The  ‘intrinsic  value’  of  the  coins  is  the  relative  value  of  their  pure, 
metal,  as  compared  with  the  pure  contents  of  the  gold  muhr  and  the 
rupee.  The  mint  price  is  two  per  cent,  less,  besides  the  charge  for 
refinage,  according  to  the  quality  of  metal,  as  stated  in  pages  9  and  12. 

To  find  the  value  of  any  number  of  rupees,  follow  the  rule  before 
laid  down ;  namely,  multiply  -by  the  figures  in  the  column  of  produce 
and  divide  by  one  hundred.  Tor  gold  coins,  if  required  in  rupees, 
multiply  further  by  the  Regulation  value,  sixteen  for  the  Calcutta, 
or  fifteen  for  the  Madras  muhr;  or  if  the  bazar  price  be  wanted,  by 
the  bazar  price  of  the  gold  muhr  for  the  time  being.  The  decimal 
parts  of  the  muhr  and  rupee  may  be  converted  into  anas  and  pa'fs  by 
the  Table,  page  12. 

It  should  he  remarked,  that  the  following  tables  are  not  intended 
as  an  authoritative  list  of  the  rates  at  which  the  various  coins  are 
received  by  Government,  but  solely  to  shew  their  average  intrinsic 
produce  when  brought  to  the  mint  as  bullion  to  he  converted  into 
Pamikhabad  rupees.  Particular  rules  have  been  at  different  times 
promulgated,  fixing  the  exchange  at  which  military  and  other  payments 
were  to  he  made,  and  revenue  to  be  received,  in  different  currencies. 

Such  was  the  list  published  in  Regulation  III.,  1806,  which  is  now 
obsolete,  being  inconvenient  in  application,  from  its  specifying  the 
value  by  weight,  and  not  by  tale. 

The  following  rules  are  still  in  force  at  the  Government  treasuries 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency:  the  first  has  reference  to  the  old  current 
rupee  of  account,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  equal  to  one 
hundred  sikkas :  this  imaginary  money  is  now  disused,  except  in  the 
valuation  of  some  few  articles  of  the  English  market  in  the  price 
current. 

In  tire  payment  of  troops  and  others  connected,  with  the  Military  Department, 

111  sikkfi  rupees,  =  116  Sonfit  or  FarrukhfiMd  rupees. 

325  „  =  350  Madras  and  Bombay  rupees. 

In  payments  to  others  not  in  the  military  service, 

100  sikkS.  rupees,  =  104§  Farrukhhbfid  or  Sonfit  rupees. 

The  established  rates  of  batth  on  local  currencies,  fixed  for  the  guidance  of 
revenue  officers,  are  ns  follows  : 

Benares  and  Gaurshfitit  rupees,  at  par  with  Farrukh&Mdis. 

104  Barelli  rupees,  =  10Q  Fairukh.  Rs.  under  Gov.  Orders,  1st  July,  1833 

103j  Old  Farrukhkbkd,  =  100  „ 

103J  Dihli,  38th  san,  =  100  „ 

301  MuhammadshOM,  =  100  „ 

101  Old  Lukhnow,  =  1Q0  „ 

106  Kajibfihkd,  =  100  „ 

106  Chandausl,  =  100  „ 


29th  Jan.  1833 

1st  July,  1833 
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120  Chanda  rupees, 


120  Jabalpur  rupees, 
100  Arkkt  rupees, 


=  100  Farrukh.  Rs. 
t  Mehrfi,  N 

Nisbandar, 

I  Dobtindyk, 

Jabrk, 

|  Manjhfllft,  7  si 
Chhapk, 

>,  Old  Bink-san, 

=  100  Fd. 


Under  Government 

!  Orders,  19th  August, 
1833.  The  receipt  of 
these  coins  at  this  rate, 
however,  is  limited  to 
the  public  treasuries  in 
the  Baittl,  Seonl,  and 
Hoshanghbhd  districts. 


120  Haidarabhd  rupees,  =  100  Bombay  rupees,  for  payment  of  troops,  etc. 

{  For'  adjustment  of 

100  =  S3r.  14a,  3p.  sikkk, ...  {  accounts  of  Haidarhbhd 

( Residency. 

100  The  Ikterl,  Bhol,  Bholpadi,  Bahhdurl,  and  Farrukhf  pagodas  are  taken  at 
387.2  Anknsl  rupees  at  the  Pfina  treasury.1 
100  Gaddopkdi,  Tadak,  Kadvanajh,  Hall,  Modkpadi,  and  Bangalore  pagodas,  at 
375  Ankusl  rupees. 

100  Muhammadshkhl  andVenkatapati,  at  337.2  ditto. 

100  KSjkram  Ikkeri  pagodas,  =  381  „ 


100  Bhatorl  . =  325 

100  Tomancein .  =  203 

100  HarpanMli  .  =  343.3 


NATIVE  COPPER  COINS. 

Our  information  regarding  the  copper  coin  in  circulation  throughout 
Central  India  is  very  limited,  hut  it  is  well  known  that  as  much  per¬ 
plexity  exists  in  the  varieties  of  paisd,  and  in  the  greater  range  of  their 
value,  as  in  the  coins  of  the  more  precious  metals ;  so  that  every  town 
and  village  almost  has  its  separate  currency,  and  its  established  nirkh,2 
or,  rate  of  exchange,  with  the  rupee,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
traveller  and  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  weight  they  vary  from  280 
grains  (the  Jaipur!,  etc.)  to  34  grains  (the  Haiw&rl) :  the  former  pass¬ 
ing  at  about  35,  the  latter  at  378,  paisa,  for  a  rupee.  From  the  small 
advantage  of  melting  up  copper  money,  it  happens  that  much  o£.  the 
circulation  in  this  metal  is  of  very  great  antiquity ;  and  not  only  many 
ancient  Hindu  coins  are  met  with,  hut  Bactrian  and  Eoman  copper 
coins  are  also  frequently  procurable  at  fairs  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  old  towns  in  Upper  India. 

The  paisa  was  in  some  cases  adopted  as  the  unit  for  determining  the 
larger  weights  of  the  bazars,  as  the  Gorakhpur  paisa,  of  which  530 
were  held  equal  to  a  passer! 3  (five  sers)  at  Ghazipur,  and  generally 
through  the  Benares  province.  2881  ‘chalans’4  of  Fatehgarh  in  like 
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manner  were  assumed  as  the  weight  of  a  man  in  that  district.  The 
Dihli  paisa,  coined  till  1818,  was  twelve  mashas  or  one  tola  in  weight. 

The  Table  at  page  62  contains  such  a  list  of  copper  coins  as  the 
scanty  materials  at  hand  enables  ns  to  supply.  Host  of  the  native 
paisa  contain  more  copper  in  proportion  to  their  value  than  the  present 
Company’s  coin,  which  was,  however,  originally  one  tola  in  weight, 
and  was  gradually  reduced  to  one  hundred  grains  (as  shown  in  the 
table) ;  it  is  at  present  in  fact  a  government  token,  worth,  intrin¬ 
sically,  less  than  its  nominal  value. 

Within  the  Ceded  Territories  the  native  coins  still  predominate,  hut 
the  Company’s  paisa  is  now  gradually  spreading  to  westward,  and  the 
Sugar  mint  has  for  several  years  been  employed  in  converting  the 
native  copper  money  into  Ben&res  or  trisuli  paisa  of  one  hundred 
grains  weight,  and  sixty-four  to  the  rupee.  At  Bombay,  the  old  paisa 
have  been  bought  up  by  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them 
entirely  from  circulation,  and  substituting  the  new  coin  (described  in 
page  4).  The  Bengal  Government  have  also  recently  adopted  a  measure 
tending  to  withdraw  the  trisuli  paisa  (see  page  8)  from  circulation,  in 
consequence  of  their  becoming  much  depreciated  in  public  estimation 
from  a  large  admixture  of  spurious  coin,  and  other  causes  ;  the  Calcutta 
mint  being  ordered  to  grant  sixty-four  new  paisa  for  seventy-two 
trisuh's,  for  an  amount  not  under  twenty  rupees  in  value  brought  for 
exchange. 
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It  may  naturally  be  asked,  how  the  multitude  of  coins,  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  included  in  the  following  lists,  are  to  be  recognised  by  any 
but  a  professed  money-changer,  since,  as  has  been  observed  before 
(page  19),  most  of  t#£m  bear  the  mere  name  and  distich  of  Shah 
’Alam,  and  the  place  of  coinage,  being  the  lowermost  word  of  the 
inscription  (page  2),  will  seldom  be  found  on  the  face  of  a  coin 
showing,  as  is  generally  the  ease,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  die. 
Many  mistakes  have  doubtless  been  made  in  fixing  the  localities  of 
coins,  from  this  abundant  source  of  error,  and  it  is  much  to  he  re¬ 
gretted,  that  it  has  not  on  all  occasions  been  made  a  primary  point 
to  ascertain  the  distinguishing  mark  of  every  specimen  collected  for 
examination. 

Some  rupees  (as  the  Salimsahf,  etc.)  appear  to  he  only  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  peculiar  imperfections  of  the  Persian  character  they 
bear ;  others  have  but  a  few  discriminating  dots,  like  the  private 
marks  of  our  own  mints;  but  the  majority  have  a  well  distinguished 
symbol,  the  same  on  silver  and  on  copper,  by  which  they  may  be 
readily  known  on  inspection.  There  is  a  further  advantage  in  con- 
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suiting  such  marks,  for  they  enable  us  at  once  to  class  together  various 
coins  as  having  been  issued  by  the  same  authority.  A  list  and  plate 
of  these  symbols,  confessedly  imperfect,  follows  the  catalogue  of  coins, 
but  it  may  be  convenient  to  assemble  together  here  a  few  of  the 
groups,  whose  connection  is  otherwise  confirmed  by  the  preceding 
remarks  on  the  Bundelkhand  and  Raj  put  ana  mints. 

The  coins  of  Lukhnow,  Ratehgarh,  Azimgarh,  Barelli,  Rajlbabad, 
Benares,  and  other  places  under  the  subah  of  Oudh,  bore  the  symbol 
of  a  rohu  fish.  The  Agra  paisa,  has  a  pistol. 

The  coins  of  Rohilkhand,  Bhartpur,  Rarwar,  etc.,  a  dagger. 

Those  of  Ragpur,  Chanda,  Haidarabad,  Aurangabad,  etc.,  a  sword, 
hence  called  ‘  shamshM.’ 

Those  of  Sagar,  Jalaon,  Srinagar,  EAlpl,  Tahrl,  (the  Bdlasahl)  have 
a  trident  or  trisul  with  a  cross  bar. 

The  coins  of  Bhopal,  Bhilsa,  and  Rathgarh  are  easily  known  by  a 
rude  figure  resembling  a  coat  of  mail. 

The  Rota,  Bundl,  and  Pratipgarh  coins  have  a  triple  bow  or  knot, 
sometimes  varied  :  the  inscription  of  the  latter  rupee  is  in  Ragari. 

The  Saronj,  Yazlrsahl,  Jhansl,  Gokul,  Balugarh,  and  Gwallar 
moneys  have  a  cinque-foil  or  star  of  five  triple-pointed  leaves,  placed, 
as  most  of  such  devices  are,  in  the  loop  of  the  letter  (jw  t  in 

The  Ajmlr,  Oudipur,  Salimsihl,  old  Chitor,  Bhilara,  and  Krishna- 
gar  coins ;  and,  with  some  modification,  those  of  Jaipur  and  Mattra, 
have  a  j\g>-jhdr,  'sprig’  or  six-leafed  branch. 

Those  of  Madras,  Arkat,  Chandor,  Shahpur,  have  a  small  lotus  or 
trefoil. 

The  Jodhpur,  Kochaman,  Bapusahl,  and  Pall  rupees  have  a  kind  of 
smaR  sceptre  following  the  alif  of  the  word  il£>,  shah. 

The  Indor  rupee  is  well  characterised  by#he  solar  effigy  of  the 
Suraj-vansl  princes;  the  Maheswarl  of  Holkar  by  the  symbol  of 
Mahadeva ;  while  the  Srlsahl  of  Ajmlr  has  the  word  vff  sri  on  the 
field. 

The  Jabalpur  rupee  is  distinguished  by  bearing  the  san  or  year  of 
reign  in  Ragari  characters.  That  of  TJjjain  has  merely  four  squares,  or 
a  kind  of  chequer. 

The  crescent  and  star  are  common  emblems  on  many  coins. 

Of  the  Repalese,  Assamese,  and  other  peculiar  types,  a  better  idea 
will  he  formed  from  the  outlines  in  the  accompanying  plate :  hut  the 
foRowing  memoranda 1  of  the  symbols  on  the  pagodas  of  Southern  India 
will  be  useful,  as  we  have  no  specimens  whence  to  delineate  them : 


Extracted  from 


of  Mr.  Wilson’s  '  Cabinet  Specimens,’ 


TABLES 


BULLION. 
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Madras  pagoda,  }  The  f;gure  0f  Yenkateswara,  and  Alamelu  and  HangamS 

Polk  Bonder  do.  >  his  two  °jTes 

Venkatapati  do.  ) 

Harpaohili,  Scott,  \  A  rude  ggare  0f  Srisinka,  Lakhsmi  JirisinM,  and  on 
Portonovo  Sravauori,  ,  some  als0  Prata  ^ 

S&bibon,  Jamshen,  ' 

Ikkeri,  Contarai,  Malsiir,  the  figure  of  Uma  Maheswara. 

Haidori,  Sultani,  Bangalore,  etc. — the  letter 

Dtirghl,  ChStaldrflg,  the  lotus.  The  Shall  pagoda ; — the  tristil. 

Tanjore,  Gapalll,  Gatti,  the  Katt&r  or  dagger. 

Viraril,  Panehakal,  Giriye ;  a  gun. 

Chakrl,  a  Tripati  coin ;  a  diagram  on  one  side  and  Tripundra  on  the  other. 

Gulgi  fanam ; — a  plough. 


TABLES  OF  BULLION  IMPOBTED,  EXPORTED,  AND  MINTED. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  rather  than  with  a  view  of  furnishing  data 
for  calculating  the  numerical  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
provinces  under  the  Bengal  Presidency,  a  statement  has  been  added  in 
two  tables1  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  coined  at  the 
mints  of  Calcutta,  Benares,  Barrukhabad,  and  Sugar  respectively,  from 
the  year  1800,  to  the  30th  of  April,  1833,  inclusive ;  and  also  a  state¬ 
ment  of.%e  imports  and  exports  of  bullion  at  Calcutta,  extracted  from 
Wilson’s  report  on  the  commerce  of  the  port,  printed  in  1828,  the  years 
since  expired  being  added  from  the  same  official  records.  It  will  be 
remarked  that  of  the  whole  bullion  minted,  a  large  proportion  has  been 
‘  on  account  of  Government.’  This  has  chiefly  consisted  of  the  re-ooin- 
age  of  worn-out  rupees  gr  the  conversion  of  native  eoins,  remitted  from 
the  different  treasuries,  into  Government  standard.  The  same  process 
must  he  continually  going  forward,  inversely,  with  the  English  coin  in 
all  the  native  states,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  estimate  correctly 
the  quantity  in  actual  circulation. 

The  total  value  of  the  coinage  at  the  four  mints  for  the  period  of 
thirty-one  years  has  been  53,322,600  rupees. 

The  bullion  importation,  via  Calcutta,  from  1813-14 

to  1831-32  is  valued  at  .  sikka  Es.  355,837,644 

Prom  which  deducting  the  exports  for  the  same  period,  65,391,544 


leaves  bullion  disposed  of  in  the  country . sikka  Es.  290,446,100 

1  [These  are  omitted  as  the  totals  and  results  are  incorporated  in  the  succeeding 
observations.] 
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The  coinage  of  the  several  mints  for  the  same  term 
of  eighteen  years  "was  as  follows  : 

Calcutta  mint .  203,615,962  4  5 

Benares  mint .. .  88,329,359  0  6 

Parrukhabad  mint .  47,252,842  9  11 

Sagar  mint .  4,324,775  9  9 


Making  altogether,  fractions  omitted .  343,522,940 


Being  an  excess  of  one-fifth  above  the  import,  or  . Bs.  53,076,840 

The  coinage  of  the  native  mints  may  he  jointly  estimated  at  one- 
half  of  our  own,  which  will  give  a  rough  total  of  50  karors  of  rupees 
for  18  years,  or  three  karors  per  annum  for  the  coinage  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency ;  being  150,000  per  diem  for  200  working  days. 


TABLE  OF  GOLD  COIXS. 


Table  of  the  Gold  Corns  of  India . 


MUHR. 

Ahmad  Shfih . .. 

Akbar  . 

Akbar,  jaljalfili. 


newstd.1800 
„  do.  1830 
Calcutta,  old  std. 
,  new  std. 

Dibit  .  ' 

Haidardbad 
Jainagar.... 
Lukhnoir... 
Madrasgoldrupeel 
Puma  muhr  1 

Iifisi . . 

another 
Sh4h ’Alam, 1770 
another| 

Sunamnla . 

Surat  (average). 
Shah  Jahfin . 


YAILAHA. 

AnandrM . 

Bangalor. . 

Bahadur!  (Haidar) 

Dharwdr  . 

Darbfirl . 

Durgl  pagoda 

Farruklii  (Calicut) 
Harpanhail,  old. 


Ikkeri,  old . 

Jamsharl . 

Madras . 

„  double. 

„  star,  averagel 
Muharomadsh&hi 


207.00 

159.00 

1S6.G0 

173.50 
173.00 
168.44 

242.60 

243.60 

214.25 
177.00 
174.99 
179.00 
180.00 
190.804 
204.710 
167.00 
172.18 
174.99 
166.00 
ISO.OO 
159.55 

167.50 
121.65 

190.25 
191.00 

178.26 
178.00 


1.2  0 
V.o  Of 
"W.  2  2| 


standard 
B.  1  24 
B.  1  0| 


B.  0  34 
T7.4  3 i 
B.  1  24 


-W.l  if 
W.3  2| 
W.3  0 
W.2  If 


176.27 

159.00 

186.60 

121.54 
140.11 
163.17 
188.90 

182.70 
173.01 

168.70 
145.82 
164.68 
165.00 
189.40 
187.65 
163.96 
165.45 
164.05 

164.70 
165.00 

159.55 
.59.21 
86.48 

188.50 

162.47 

163.17 

167.60 


64.7< 

74.666 

86.956 

100.665 

97.361 

92.193 


87.771 

87.929 

85.023 

84.845 

46.087 

99.547 

100.453 

86.582 

87.307 

89.315 


73.662 

84.921 

9S.896 

114.479 

110.725 

104.857 

102.243 

8S.377 

99.807 

100.000 

114.786 

113.727 


100.000 

96.694 

96.486 

52.325 

113.212 

114.236 


Coined  at  Bib 
ditto  at  Agra,  15 
ditto  at  Lahor. 


:,  15Bom.Es. 
Still  coined  here. 
Legal  value,  16  Es. 
Date  not  given. 


8.465 


23.315 

27.466 

23.633 

24.520 


Old... 


Under  Haidar. 

-  -  ngapatam,1 17(10 1 

In  Karnatic,  scarce  | 
Haisur.  1 

Coined  at  Chital- 
drOg. 

Coined  by  Tip 6. 
Former  Efijh. 
Current  at  Bellary 
Coins  of  linisilr  and; 

Triohinopoly. 
Exchange  at  Ma¬ 
dras,  3|  rupees. 

(Coined  by  Mah. 
’All  Elfin,  Na¬ 
if  ab  of  Karnfitic. 
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IoS*oa®!.da 

Pulkbunder  .... 
Sadaki,  doable 

S&ttbri . 

ShirEiiii.nl  ... 


Sravanur . 

Star  (see  Madras) 

St,  Thome . . 

Sub&ri,  J  pagoda 

Sult&iu .  1 

Travancorc. , 
Vonkatapati 

Aparanj . 

Ohakri 

Contarai . 

Gatti 

Gulgi . 

Gop&li,old  .. 


Tanjore.. .. 
Tirarfiva. .. 
"Wodiar . 


W.  1  2| 
W.  8  3 
W.  7  3.4 


ff.  0  2 
W.ll  2 
W.1G  0 
W.  8  <1 
W.ll  1| 
W.10  1 
|W.16  2 
M6  0 
W.1S  2 
W.10  2f 
fW.15  l| 


DoubloonSpanish 


„  Chili,  18231 
,,Columbial826 

„  Peru . 1 

Ducat,  Dutch  ... 
Guinea,  English. 
Sovereign,  ditto . . 
20  franc,  French 
Johannese,  Portg. 
Moidore,  ditto ... 
Sequin,  Venetian  [ 
Toradn,  Persian . 
Copang, Japanold  : 


1  Of 
1  0.1 


23.752 

23.751 

15.240 

16.390 

23.442 

48.136 

20.262 


38.159 

12.0S0 

23.635 


1S.640 

26.655 

54.748 

23.042 

25.316 

20.119 

25.247 

23.406 


198.834 

193.286 

193.865 

187.552 


226.125 

219.825 

220.473 

213,296 

219.825 

31.844 

71.945 

68.544 

54.313 

.23.258 

68.885 

31.673 

42.511 

135.272 

81.555 


By  Fateh  UDa 
NcarTrichinopoly| 

Same  as  Madras. 
Coined  at  Shtthra. 
jSame  asPortoNovol 


Coined  by  Tipu. 
Anandr4i,8tiu  coined 
At  Venkatagiri. 

[their  purity. 
So  called  from 
Near  Tanjore. 
Tripati  coin. 
Ikkeri  or  Maistir. 
Tripati — Chitavcl. 
Marked  with  arose 
At  Madhjargun, 

Anandrdi  fanam. 
Coimbatore. 
Coined  at  Salem. 
Tinivelly. 


S|||@ 

3ff2.676 

3220.145 

3229,791 

3124.646 

3220.145 
466  413 

1053.879 

1004.115 

795.632 

1805.628 

1009.146 
464.031  . 
622.785 

2079.268 
1194.123  I 
explanation  of  the 


SUrPLEHENTAEI'  TABLE 
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Since  the  Table  of  Gold  Coins,  page  43,  went  to  press,1  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  afforded  of  adding  largely  to  its  contents,  from  the 
examination  of  a  remittance  of  725  old  gold  muhrs  sent  from  the 
general  treasury  to  be  melted  and  re-coined.  On  a  laborious  scrutiny 
of  them,  many  pieces  of  all  the  emperors  of  Dihit,  since  the  time  of 
Akbar,  were  discovered;  and  a  few  anterior  to  that  monarch  :  besides 
a  large  store  of  Bhopal,  Jaipur,  and  Kota  or  Bundt,  muhrs,  easily 
recognised  by  their  respective  symbols.  The  whole  were  weighed  and 
assayed,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  present  supplement,  arranged 
in  two  classes,  the  first,  in  the  order  of  the  emperors ;  and  the  second, 
alphabetically,  in  that  of  the  localities.  As  there  was  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  recognizing  many  of  them,  in  which  part  of  the  name  was 
wanting,  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  accompany  the  table  with  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  inscriptions  most  commonly  met  with  on  the  gold  coins  of 
each  monarch,  from  Akbar  downwards.  Some  of  them,  as  will  be  seen, 
have  two  or  three  different  forms,  which  is  very  perplexing  to  the 
examiner.  The  term  Sahib-kiran 5  (lord  of  the  hirdn,  or  'fortunate  con¬ 
junction  of  the  planets’)  was  first  applied  to  Taimur;  afterwards  to 
Shah  Jahan,  as  Sahib-kiran  Sanf  (the  Second);  and  lastly  to  Mu¬ 
hammad  Shah. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  the  gold  muhrs  in  the  present 
table  agree  very  nearly  together  in  weight  and  value  :  and  the  average 
value  of  100  may  he  taken  as  equal  precisely  to  100  Bombay  and 
Madras  new  gold  muhrs  (or  gold  rupees  as  they  are  anomalously 
styled).  The  Calcutta  gold  muhr  has  no  equivalent  in  the  list :  it 
would  therefore  he  no  innovation,  hut  rather  a  restoration  of  the  former 
system,  which  prevailed  for  three  hundred  years  unremittedly,  to  abolish 
the  Calcutta  gold  muhr  of  204.71  grains,  and  adopt  in  its  place  the  180- 
grain  muhr  of  Southern  and  Western  India  for  the  standard  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  Thus,  were  the  sikka  rupee  abolished,  there  would 
remain  but  one  gold  and  one  silver  coin  throughout  British  India,  both 
containing  the  same  weight  of  precious  metal,  so  that  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  would  be  at  once  known ;  the  present  nominal  Tate  of 
sixteen  rupees 3  might  still  continue  the  legal  equivalent  of  the  muhr, 
since  the  value  of  gold  is  permanently  risen  nearly  to  that  extent. 

1  [I  hare  allowed  this  to  stand  as  it  appeared  in  the  original,  as  it  did  not 
seem  that  any  material  object  would  bo  gained  by  an  incorporation  of  the  two 
Tables  ] 


3  [The  old  muhr  sells  at  17.8,  its  legal  rate  being  16  rupees.  The  influx  of 
Australian  gold  has  of  late  considerably  reduced  the  relative  value  of  that  metal  in  I 

the  b&z&rs  of  India.] 
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INSCRIPTIONS  ON  MUHRS  OR  THE  MOGHUL  EMPERORS. 

Akbae. 


Obverse : 

i^jlc  alhdij  jJ>\  jjjJ  Jlby 

‘  The  glory  of  the  faith,  Muhammad  Akbar,  the  victorious  emperor.’ 1 
Reverse :  The  Eaiimah. 

This  inscription,  though  apparently  so  common,  is  not  mentioned  in 
Abu’l  Pazl’s  list  of  the  royal  coins ;  the  specimens  vary  in  date  from 
972  to  985  a.h. 

Jahangir. 

aUI  1  sL1l>Ij  j&\  a Li  jSjK+fr- 

‘  JaMngir  Shhh,  son  of  Akhar  Bhdshhh.  Struck  at  Burhhnptir,  May  God  pre- 

Shah  Jahan. 

(a)  A  plain  disc — 

Obverse :  the  Eaiimah, 

AT  <-r }j*  04^^  ill!  i'l  All  H 

1  There  is  no  God  but  God,  etc.  Struck  at  Burhhnptir  in  Dahi  year  82.’ 


(Jlj  (jL(L*-L>  ,_sjU 

‘The  bright  star  of  the  faith,  Muhammad  Sh&h  Jah&n,  Gh&zi  Stdiib-kirfin  the 
second.’ 

(i)  The  chaharyarf  mnhr — 

Obverse  :  A  square  centre,  containing  the  Eaiimah ;  around  which 
are  the  names  of  the  four  companions  of  the  prophet,  Abuhakr, 
’Omar,  ’Osman,  and  ’All. 

jajs.  m  ***•  aUI  si  aii  v 

Reverse :  Same  as  before  :  ‘  San  jalus  v.’ 

CO 

Obverse  :  A  lozenge*shicld,  containing  the  Eaiimah,  around  which, 
‘  Zaxb  AUahdbdd,  san  1031.’ 

Reverse:  As  in  the  other  specimens. 

Atjrangzib. 

Obverse : 

11* 

(Sli4h  Aurangzib  ’Alamgk  issued  coin,  'brilliant  aa  the  sun.’ 

1  £lJ>)  ^  is  more  properly  1  a  warrior  of  tlie  faith/  and  in  tills  sense  \vc  must  under¬ 
stand  its  application  on  theso  coins.] 


INSCEIPTIOKS  ON  HtTHBS. 
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Eeverse : 

(jjjy  t*  (juuyL>-  &wj 

‘  Minted  at  the  seat  of  the  Khilufat,  Akbarhbad,  the  year  of  the  reign  of  fortunate 
associations.’ 

Eahadhb  Shah:. 

Obverse : 

tiff-  Ax~j  aLi jU  jjlc  aLi  c-^b-v  d£**> 

‘Auspicious  coin  of  Sk&h  ’Alam  Bahidur,  Budskih  Ghiizi.  a.h.  1123.' 

Eeverse : 

O  4k~j  ijLiJ 

‘Struck  in  the  favored  city,  year  of  the  reign  5.’ 


Jahahdas  Shah. 

Obverse : 

j  aCj 

‘The  father  of  victory,  the  Emperor,  Jah&ndkr  Shah  Gkuzi,  struck  coin  in  silver 
and  gold,  resembling  the  sun  and  moon.  a.h.  1124,’ 

Eeverse  :  As  in  Aurangzib’s  coins. 


aU  j  jy*  j  ‘ 

Hrt2  ab&jb  ^Liabi 


Fabbcehsia. 

Obverse : 

J  J  j*A  J)  i  ^  ^  V 

‘  By  the  grace  of  God,  the  monarch  of  sea  and  land,  Farrukhsir,  struck  silver 
and  gold  coin.’ 

Eeverse : 

jbl^lysv-ibii  Ailschjlj  <~ry*2  Uh^A-w«  T  <iA-j 

‘  The  sixth  year  of  his  prosperous  reign.  Minted  at  the  seat  of  the  KhalDfat, 
Shah  Jahknkbhd  (Dihli). 

Muhammad  Shah. 

(«) 

Obverse : 

1  ]v  Ai^s  aLiiib  a\A 

‘Auspicious  coin  of  Muhammad  Shkh,  the  victorious  emperor,  17th  year.’ 

Eeverse :  As  usual ;  sans  2  to  17. 

w 

The  same  inscription  with  the  addition  of  Ls 

chiefly  of  the  year  12 ;  a  debased  coin. 


[  This  legend  is  ordinarily  peculiar  to  Ahmad  Shhh.] 
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(0 

01  verse : 

it,  }J^*  ^  jj  j  eL*. 

‘The  father  of  victory,  defender  of  the  Faith,  Muhammad  Shhh,  struck  silver 
and  gold  coin  resembling  the  sun  and  moon.’ 

Beverse  :  As  in  (a) ;  and  of  various  years. 

Ahmad  Shah. 


Obverse  :  Same  as  the  coin  of  Farrukhsir,  with  exception  of  name : 

Mf  s\JS>  tfa-  J-Aj  j\  jj  i  p?*  J.  ^ 

Beverse :  As  usual. 

’Abamglr  II. 

There  are  also  three  varieties  of  inscriptions  on  his  coins  (the 
reverse  of  all  being  as  usual). 

(«) 

Obverse : 

(JO  10  ufjLc-  sVAl>\i 
'  Fortunate  coin  of  -  Bhdshhh  Ghlzi  ’hlamgir  the  second.’ 

(*) 

Obverse : 

d£L»  <tl]\  jJui.  iliob  lc  #l£>  jJje. 

rv  itAwj 

1  The  father  of  justice,  chosen  of  the  faith,  Sh&h  ’Alamgir  II.  Badskhh  Gh&zi, 
(May  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom!)’  Sans  2  and  3. 

00 

Obverse : 

aL  j  jy>  J  °j  ^ 

iLioLj  (JU 

‘  Chosen  of  the  faith,  ’ilamgir  the  second,  struck  coin  in  the  seven  climes,  shining 
like  the  sun  and  moon.’  a.h,  1170  to  1173.  Sans  3  and  6. 


Obverse : 


The  same 
than  the  19th 


(J«Ai  A  jylj£  j)  ibj  aAj 

jjlc  iLi 

a^ou  the  Company’s  coin,  explained  at  page  2.  "All  later 
san,  bear  the  symbol  of  a  royal  umbrella. 


m  to  refer  to,  I  do  not 
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OR  NCR  JAHAX  BTOA1T. 

[I  cannot  well  afford  the  space  requisite  to  complete  tlie  list  of  the 
coinage  of  the  Moghul  Emperors  of  Hindustan;  but  I  venture  to 
.  insert  the  legend  of  perhaps  the  most  interesting  coin  in  the  whole 
aeries ;  together  with  two  novelties,  hitherto,  I  believe,  unpublished. 

I.  Silver  coin  of  Hur  Jahan  Bigam.  Struck  by  order  of  Jahangir, 
A.H.  1034. 1 

Obverse : 

r*  ^  j)  (^s3.  uA'r  jy 

He  verse : 

1  ‘f**!*  jy-j 

A  second  coin  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  same  date  is  seen  to 
have  been  minted  at  Ahmadabad. 

II.  Silver.  Murad  Bakhsh.  Three  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
Ho  date. 

Obverse :  Square  area — The  Kalimah. 

Margin — The  names  of  the  Eour  Companions  of  the  Prophet. 

Reverse :  Square  area, 

iLijl-i  ySiSk? 

Margin : 

^3  ylaU  y\ 

III.  Silver.  Rafifud-daijdt.  Eive  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
A..H.  1131. 

Obverse : 

j  j)  j  Auus*J&Lw>  cul 4^*3 

Reverse : 

(JUJjjU*  Ar>-I 

Other  specimens  hear  the  names  of  Lahor  with  (tails'!  js. -uu* ; 
and  DihK  under  the  style  of  ablil^e-slh  Ails’l  . — E.T.] 


[  Mavsden,  p.  635 ;  Anquetil  du  Perron,  p.  221 L&hor,  a.h,  1035.] 


Supplementary  Table  of  Indian  Gold  Coins. 

(Tlie  letters  (a)  ( 'h )  and  ( c )  refer  to  the  inscriptions  in  pages  46  to  48.) 


Touch 

Pure 

minus 

cvaJue  of 

Denomination. 

car.  qrs. 

11! 

griSis. 

fcoldra.' 

B.  0  2J 

94.5 

154.84 

82.516 

QS.843 

a,  d.  1288  ? 

166.50 

B.  0  2| 

94.2 

156.96 

83.645 

95.128 

Abti’l  Muzaffiar. 

Taimur  Shah . 

167.40 

B.  0  3i 

95.1 

159.12 

S4.795 

06.435 

a.d.  1396,  Dikii. 

162.44 

B.  2  0 

100.0 

162.44 

86.565 

98.448 

a.d.  1556,  Dihli. 
Injured  by  solder 

singlo°. . 

165.60 

B.  1  1  i 

97.4 

1G1.29 

85.951 

97.750 

Jahangir  . 

Shah  Jahan  (<0... 

166.80 

B.  2  0 

100.0 

166.90 

88.942 

101.152 

of  ring. 

At  Barhanpflr. 

16S  65 

B.  1  li 

97.4 

87.534 

99.550 

Plain  field. 

(5)  chahar-yM.. 

168.20 

B.  1  3-1 

99.8 

167.76 

89.402 

101.674 

Square  shield. 

168.40 

standard. 

91.7 

154.37 

82.263 

93.551 

Vitiated  by  solder? 

(c)  lozenge  shield 

165.58 

B.  1  3| 

99.6 

166.15 

88.008 

100.090 

Struck  at  Allaha¬ 
bad. 

Patna . 

170.70 

B.  1  32 

99.7 

169.37 

90.256 

102.647 

Supposed  from 

doubtful  * 

1G4.70 

W.  2  2 

81.3 

133.82 

71.313 

81.102 

symbol  39. 
Probably  forged. 

Auranczlb,  plain. . 

168.68 

B.  2  0 

inn  n 

168.68 

89.890 

102.230 

Several. 

sans  5  to  51.. 

168.29 

B.  1  2 

98.0 

164.78 

87.812 

99.867 

Dihli,  a.h.  1076. 

162.00 

B.  2  0 

100.0 

162.00 

86.330 

98.182 

1100,  these  vary 

Etiiwa . 

168.20 

B.  2  0 

100.0 

168.20 

89.634 

101.939 

only  in  the  place 

Dihli  . 

167.65 

B.  2  0 

100.0 

167.65 

89.371 

101.606 

of  coinage. 

Labor . 

167.60 

B.  0  2| 

94,5 

158.43 

84.430 

96.021 

Shrat  . 

170.20 

B.  2  0 

100.0 

170.20 

90.700 

103.152 

san  29  *  ...... 

164.00 

W.  2  31 

79.7 

130.69 

69.644 

79.204 

Ho  place  of  coin¬ 
age,  others  Dihli. 

AnranghMd . . 
Khujistah 

164.67 

B.  2  0 

164.67 

87.756 

99.803 

a.h.  1097,  Labor? 

huniad  . 

165.60 

B.  1  0 

158.70 

84.572 

96.182 

Multan  . 

168.55 

B.  1  31 

167.23 

89.119 

101.353 

Bahadur  Shfth  ... 

168.86 

B.  11| 

97.4 

163.53 

87.145 

99.108 

Shah  ’Alam  i. ; 

struck  at  1  Khu¬ 
jistah  buniad,’ 
(Dihli), in  1123. 

Jahandhr  Shah... 

167.25 

B.  2  0 

100.0 

167.25 

89.128 

101.364 

Struck  at  Jonpfir, 
1124. 

Parrukhsir,  san  6 . 

167.33 

B.  1  0* 

96.4 

161.23 

85.922 

97.717 

Dihli,  a.h.  1125. 

Lahor  . 

168.00 

B.  1  o| 

96.4 

161.87 

86.263 

98.106 

Muhatn.  Shah  («Y 

167.12 

B.  1  1 

96.9 

86.278 

98.122 

Struck  at  Dihli. 

(5)s»ns2tol7.... 

168.07 

B.  1  1 

97.4 

163.69 

87.235 

99.200 

(Ayerage.) 

Allahabad  ... 

164.79 

B.  1  3 

163.07 

86.900 

98.830 

166.70 

B.  1  3i 

99^2 

165.40 

88.141 

100.241 

(c)  Arkat  . | 

166.30 

B.  1  01 

96.4 

160.24 

85.391 

97.113 

San  1. 

Benircs  . 

167.30 

B.  2  0 

100.0 

167.30 

89.155 

101.394 

San  20.  Seep.  21. 

Islamabad  ... 

16S.30 

B.  1  31 

99.2 

166.9S 

88,987 

101.203 

?  Dacca  or  Dihli. 

. 

166.90 

B.  12$ 

98.5 

164.29 

87.551 

99.571 

167.90 

B.  1  3J 

99.8 

167.46 

‘  89,241 

101,493 

W  12 . 

164.70 

W,  1  0 

87.5 

144.12 

I  76.800 

87.344 

Ill-executed,  Dih¬ 
li’  marked 

Tbo  coins  marked 

thus  *  J 

ppearta  hefo 

rgeries; 

there  are 

twenty-st 

yen  of  tbet 

nhearins  the  super- 

scription  of  AurangzA),  badly 

executed,  aud 

.  uiue  ha1 

6  sr"'->iijus 

0,  although  the  latter  e 

aBeroro' 

nly  reignei 

1  six  years 

■  This  debased  muhr  Is  very  peculiar  :-it  was  probably  coined  under  MariLbUnfluence— there  wore  eighty 
■ee  of  the  sort,  *U  of  the  same  date. 


Ahmad  Shith .. 
.  Barh&npdr 


a.  h.  mo¬ 
ms . . 

Shah  ’Alara.  Di 
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Table  of  the  Silver  Coins  of  India. 

(To  find  the  value  iu  sikk-i  rupees,  deduct  one-sixteenth  from  the  value  in  Farrukhhbkd 
rupees :  the  latter  are  the  same  as  Madras  and  Bombay  rupees.  Far  the  value  in 
£  sterling,  divide  by  10.1 


Agra  rupee  . 

Ahmndabhd  old  .. 

old  .. 

MOi!! 


171.62 

178.00 

179.02 

1S0.75 

174.77 


162.33 

159.83 

151.81 

154.39 

168.94 


98.381 

96.864 

92.004 

93.568 

102.390 


Struck  at  Agra  by  ? 
Gujarht  and  Cuteh. 
Formerly  coined. 
Present  currency. 
Coined  for  city  our- 


»  Sri  sahi 
32nd  sen 
Allaktibad  . 


Gamtdi ... 
Phurshi... 


Pramatta  ... 
JUjendra  ... 
Lakhsmi  ... 
Gaurin&th... 


■Wo.  27.5 
Ho.  21 
Stand. 


"Wo.  14.5 
Br.  3.5 
Br.  2.5 
Ho.  81.5 


Br.  15 
Br.  13 
Br.  12 
Br.  12.5 
Br.  13 
Br.  10 
Br.  6 
Br.  11.5 


173.70 

170.57 

146.82 


134.89 

139.30 

157.70 


156.05 

151.77 

160.17 

160.85 
93.71 

167.26 

169.86 
167.47 
170.60 

161.25 

159.68 


162.88 


163.78 


142.88 

164.53 


165.35 

169.59 

168.34 

164.24 

168.47 

168.44 

166.94 

163.83 

168.56 

153.70 


105.272 

103.376 

88.9S2 


81.751 

84.428 

95.573 

106.974 

94.578 

91.982 

97.075 

97.484 

56.793 

101.340 

102.948 

101.500 

103.396 


96.775 

102.545 

100.556 

100.334 

98.716 
99.258 

86.592 

99.716 

100.215 

102.782 

102.025 

99.537 

m084 

101.177 

102!  159 
93.153 


(Equal  to  Dihli 
standard,  1750.) 

Same  as  Dihli  rupee. 

Sri  sahi,  cmn.  cur¬ 
rency  introduced 
by  Tantia. 

orBdpushhi  ? 

Coined  in  1792. 

Sans  18,  21,  and  26, 
(1778-86). 

Equal  to  tlieSh.rup. 

Coined  at  Kaira,  Gu- 

Coined  at  Pitlad,  do. 

Standard  of  Puna, 
also  colled  Chin- 


|Coined  in  Calcutta 
for  the  Dacca  and 
Katak  districts, 
also  the  old  cur¬ 
rency  of  Madras. 

The  Surat  Arcot, 

1  mentioned  in  Reg. 
XXXV.  1793. 

The  Madras  dol.  ru. 

Formerly  our.  here. 

Coined  at  Pondi- 

Dncertain  (from  Chi- 
tagong). 

Forshi’  of  Beg. 
XXXV.  1793. 

Probably  forged. 

Brought  to  Chita- 

Current  in  the  valley 
of  Assam  and  the 
neighbouring  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  coined  at 
Eaugptlr  and  Jor- 

iRcstored  to  throne 


Anhskhi?  Gujarkt, 
Baroda,  Kaira, etc. 
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Wo.  15 

Wo.  24 
Wo.  24 
Wo.  5 
Wo.  15 

Wo.  13 
Wo.  4 
Wo.  16.5 
Br.  1.5 
Wo.  14.5 
Br.  1 
Wo.  2.5 
Wo.  1 

Wo.  19 


Wo.  28.5 
Wo.  3.5 
Wo.  13 
Wo.  9.5 


Wo.  7.5 
Br.  13 
Br.  12.5 


109.43 

123.91 

146.06 

143.54 

152.78 

152.72 


136.51 

149.16 

160.28 

135.31 

154.94 

142.18 

160.67 


148.93 

173.32 

150.26 


374.87 

374.27 

372.21 


78.324 

81.954 

98.447 

98.380 


105.044 

91.064 

101.437 

101.806 

97.309 

98,951 

227,194 

226,830 

225.584 

225,000 


ByEcg.ZIY.1818.' 
By  Eeg.  VII.  1833, 
all  receivable  at 


Discountof  2  percent, 
with  Ankusi  rupee. 

Current  in  NigpOr 
and  the  Narbaddk. 

One  of  Sindia’s  mints 

Gw&likr  rupee. 

Kh&udesh  standard, 
current  in  N.  Con- 
can,  at  par  with 
Anliusi  rupee. 

Average. 

Same  as  Anhusi  of 

Current  in  Ajmir. 

Ikkeri. 

Samo  as  Chanda  ? 

Coinedby£5bita-kk&n 
in  Bohilkhand. 

Haidarkb&d. 


Arkkt  rupee  coined 
at  Calcutta. 
Bundelkhnud. 

E&ja.  Bratkp  Singh, 
Bundelkhand. 

Same  as  the  sikkd 

NearBhartpOr. 

See  Sonkt,  and  the 
various  sdbahs  ? 


cones  1772,  bylaw. 
Average  in  England. 
Since  1812,  average 
of  Calcutta  assays. 
By  United  States  law. 


SHTER 


.  157.71  Hr  7 

,  113.39  Br.  9.5 

,  105.50  Br.  4.5 

.  105.12  standard 
[  169.40  Br.  6 


Gohurs&hl  . ) 

1  to  15  san... } 
chaur&  J 


430.45  AVo.  20.5 
.  173.31  Br.  9 
.  168.50  Wo.  12 


Grokul  rupee . 

Gomanskhl,  1819. 

1825. 


173.05  Br.  4.5 
172  80  Br.  3 
171.25  standard 
172.98  Br.  5 


172.00  Wo.  18.5 
170,00  AVo.  39.5 
170.80  Wo.  20 


.  173.38  Wo.  18 
,  172.66  Wo.  21 
170.20  Wo.  35 


149.17  90.406 

137.12  83.100 

98.64  59.810 

96.36  58.400 

153.23  97.073 


165.215  100.144 
165.00  100.000 

147.69  89.511 

360.84  218.691 

357.81  216.855 

165.37  100.222 

145.58  88.230 


)  Struck  atHamadin.1 
)  Struck  at  Shiraz. 

5  Old  native  currency, 

t  45th  santukhnowRs. 

ofReg.XLY.1803 
t  By  Reg.  XL  1819. 

)  By  Reg.  YIT.  1833. 

L  G&rn&ll  Ark&t. 

I  Legal  value  by  con¬ 
vention  of  1763. 

5  By  Calcutta  assays, 
i  29thsauReg.XII.i806 
)  Imported  at  Bombay 
as  bullion. 

.  Sh&h  ’  Alam  ?  Ben&xes 
mint;  chaurd, broad 
I  T/mmkd,  stumpy  or 
'broad;  all  current 
!  in  GhOzlpflr  dis- 
i  trict  at  par  with 
i  Ben&res  rupees, 
i  See  Bundi. 
i  Equalized  to  the  In- 
dor  standard, 
i  Madras, 

:  Haidarab&d  Bagli 
chalani. 

1  „  Shahr  chalani. 

„  Hukm  chalani. 

;  Aurang&b&d  B&gh 
chalani. 

Do.  Shahr  chalani. 

Do.  Hukm  chalani. 

See  Shamshlrl,  paid 
to  troops  at  120  per 
100  Pd.  or  By.  Rs. 

The  best  of  Sindia’s 


153.84  93.240  Coined  by  Iloikar  at 

Indorr 

152.03  86.0S2  Coined  at  Marech. 

158.20  95.881  CaUedHSll,inM&lwa 

147.03  89.106  B&gh  chalani, ‘palace 

currency. * 

146.75  88,942  Shahr  chalani,  ‘  city 

currency,'  seep. 25. 

143.15  86.757  Hukm  ctialanl,  ‘or¬ 

dered  currency/ 
145.93  88.440  Coined  at  Calcutta. 

143.16  86.765  B&gh  chalani. 

131.19  79.511  Shahr  chalani 
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— 

ooSSk 

I”' 

Imam! . 

175.24 

Br^lO.S 

96.0 

16K31 

102.003 

Struck  by  Tipfi  Sul- 

Indor,  1819 . 

172.00 

Br,  7.5 

94.8 

163.04 

98.813 

Proper  weight  174.5, 

1832 . 

172.90 

Br.  6 

94.1 

162.81 

98.674 

out  Mklwa  at  par 
with  English  rup. 
See  Saiimsahi. 

Jalkon . 

168.80 

Wo.  12 

86.6 

146.29 

Baja  PratOp  Singh 
of  Srinagar,  es¬ 
tablished  1809, 
abolished  in  1826. 

Jhansi . 

170.00 

Wo.  15.5 

85.2 

144.85 

87.790 

Bundelkhand,  abo¬ 
lished  1826. 

168.50 

■Wo.  19 

83.8 

141.12 

Dohb. 

Jodhpdr  . 

174.00 

Br.  9.5 

166.39 

100.841 

Current  in  Mklwa. 

168.30 

Wo.  26 

80.8 

136.04 

82.450 

Similar  to  Srisalil. 

Jamkandi . 

175.00 

Br.  2 

92.5 

161.87 

98.104 

Exchange  2  pr.  cent, 
under  Ankfisl. 

Jabalpur  . 

Wo.  6 

89.2 

149.25 

90.455 

In  1800,  11  lakshas ; 
1803,  10  rnkshas: 
1813,  9  maskas, 

6  rupees:  at  par 
with  N kgpur. 

Jagadbari . 

165.30 

Wo.  12.5 

86.4 

142.92 

86.615 

Jaripatkl . 

Jaidui*  . . 

171.60 

Wo.  1 

91.2 

156.58 

173.50 

Br.  6 

163.38 

99.017 

Jaigarh  ?  Dikii  dis- 

Br.  5.5 

93.9 

161.61 

97.944 

Jainagarl . 

172.68 

Wo.  3 

90.4 

156.10 

94.608 

Current  in  Aliraad- 
nagar  and  Gujarat, 

Jaipur . 

174.00 

Br.  12 

96.7 

168.20 

101.939 

Present  currency. 

Kachar . 

See  Nkrayani. 

Karhana . 

172.80 

Wo.  18 

84.2 

145.44 

88.145 

171.37 

Br.  8.5 

163.16 

98.877 

Kitior-sb'ipuri . 

174.00 

Wo.  12.5 

86.5 

150.44 

91.175 

Original  Shapdri 
fa.V.) 

Jodhptir,  Baptisahi, 

Koehaman  . 

Kora,  san  8 . 

168.76 

Wo.  5 

151.18 

91.623 

1769,  full  wt.  170.5 

saa  12  . 

168.73 

Wo.  10,5 

147.29 

89.269 

current  in  Allaha¬ 

san  20  . 

168.36 

Wo.  14 

85.8 

144.51 

87.581 

bad  :  mostly  melted 

Kosl . 

167.05 

Wo.  18 

84  2 

140.60 

86.212 

up  and  recoined. 

Kosa . 

171.64 

Wo.  32 

78.3 

134.45 

81.486 

Haidarkbad  (1832). 

Kflmhir  . 

171.00 

Br.  8 

162.45 

98.454 

Near  Bhartpdr. 

Kota,  old . 

172.65 

Br.  13.5 

97.3 

167.97 

101.803 

Kota  Baj  a  has  mints 

1825  . 

174.02 

Br.  14 

97.5 

169.67 

102.830 

also  at  Jatrapatan 

Hatch  kauri . 

72.15 

Wo.  73.5 

61.0 

43.56 

26.400 

and  Gagraun. 
Coined  at  Anjar, 
Katck. 

Liligora . 

171.50 

Wo.  6.5 

89,0 

152.15 

92.210 

Coined  byGen.Lally? 

Larin  . 

74.50 

Br.  11.5 

96.5 

71.86 

43.553 

Of  Persia  and  Arabia 

Lassa  . 

58.00 

Wo.  30.5 

79.2 

45.91 

27.827 

Chah  Chin  coin  or 

Lukknow,  old . 

172.33 

Br.  12 

96.7 

166.58 

100.957 

Tsang-pahu. 

Coined  by  the  Na- 
whb  Vnzir. 

(Fd.  sd.)  45tk  san . 

173.00 

Br.  9.2 

95.5 ' 

165.21 

100.127 

Called  Machhlisahi. 

Sri  shahi 

172.12 

Br.  11 

96.2 

165.67 

100.405 

By  King  Asaf-ud- 
daulali. 

1824  . 

172.12 

Br.  6 

94.1 

162.08 

98.231 

This  year's  coinage ; 

1831  . 

172.10 

Br.  11 

96.2 

165.69 

100.413 

inferior,  (a.h. 
1239-40.) 

Mudipur  . 

173.75 

Wo.  6 

89.2 

154.93 

93.895 

Or  Nousee ;  (KeUy). 

F  SILYEH  COINS. 


Mfidairi  . 

Madras,  old . 

U4.jfi.pari  . 

rupee  of  1811... 

half  pagoda  ... 

5-fanam . 

2-fanam . 

double  rupee ... 
new  standard... 

Madhushfihi  . 

Maheswari  . 

MuhammadshfiM... 

Mfimfisihi  . 

Malabar  . 

MfimasOhi  . 

Mashirkbad . 

Marech  hakfirl . 

Mullasahi  . 

Malhfisfihi  . 

Mudhol  . 

Murshid.lbad  . 

Mag  rupee  . 

Makans&bi  . 

Malharsfihi . 

Mulkfipflr  . 

Mangalsfihi . . 

Mutysihi . 

Mathurfi  . 

Mysore . 

NAgplir,  old . 

1824  !!!"! 
present ... 
Nfirfiyani . 


173.00 

179.666 

152.80 


142.23 

143.17 

137.15 


Wo.  17.5 

Br.  8 
Wo.  6.5 
Wo.  6 
Wo.  82 

Br.  15 
Wo.  14.9 

Wo.  10.5 
Wo.  5 

Wo.  46.5 
Wo.  7 
Br.  8 
Wo.  13.5 


Wo.  13.5 
Wo.  28.5 
Wo,  17.5 
Wo.  22 
Wo.  30 
Wo.  25.5 

Wo.  32 

Wo.  26 
Wo.  95 
Wo.  38.5 


175.923 

49.31 

154.17 

154.35 

125.21 


176.570 

39.008 

15.609 

7.785 

201.834 

102.024 

100.000 

102.188 


75.884 

96.012 

99.833 

87.241 

100.125 

93.481 


Old  Arkfit  rup.bylaw 
Coined  at  R&.j4p6r. 
Coined  from  Spanish 
dollars.  1 

=  1  £•  Arkfit  rupee. 
By  Calcutta  assay. 


1818;  present 

New  Sulknr,  Indor, 
Coined  at  Malics- 
war  by  Holkar; 
same  as  Uijain 
and  Indor. 

Dihli  Muhammad- 
shfihi  ? 

Baroda. 

Current  in  Ahmad- 1 
nagar  and  Gujarfit. 
(Old)  from  Madras. 

Coined  at  Marech. 

Bijapfir. 

Sdrat  ? 

Sdrat  (Noton). 
Current  in  M&lwfi, 
Coined  by  Mfiliji 
“  in  1*790. 

Old  sikkfi  rupee  (See 
Calcutta.) 

Average  of  1400,  as. 

sayedin  1833.  1 

Coined  at  Baroda. 
Coined  at  Bagalkotfi 
(Holkar).  1 

_  ear  BurhfinpOr. 
(Kelly.) 

Achmuty,  collector, 
Allahfi.bfid. 
Mhheswar?  Hol- 
kar’s. 

Nishandfir,  bcfora 
3.817. 

Nfildfir,  after  1817, 

I  Debased  until  1824. 
Reformed  in  1824. 
The  Kachfir  rupee; 
current  in  Rang- 
pfir,  etc.  assayed 
in  1832. 

Haidarfibfid  rupee, 
coined  atNfirfiyanpat 
By  No  ton  full  weight 
[POdshtihpdr. 
AMarathlcoin,  1803 
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1811  1734 
1813  1736 
1815  1738 

1817  1740 

1818  1741 

1819  1742 

1820  1743 

1822  1745 

1823  1746 

1824  1747 
Average 

Najibab&d  . 

sun,  20  to  29 


Nasfaabid  .... 

tTdipilf . 

■Ojjam,  1832  . 


Oukari . 

Pankli,  old  .. 


Old  ditto  .. 

Mudhol . 

newest  . 

Persian  rupee  .. 

Pratipgarh . 

Phulchari . 

Pulskahri . 

Pondicherry . 


Raja  ... 
Pultifanam ... 
Puna,  old . 


Wo.  37 
Wo.  50 
Wo.  43 
Wo.  43 
Wo.  55.5 
Wo.  33 
Wo.  26 
Wo.  24.5 
Wo.  31 
Wo.  35.3 


173.61 

176.16 

5.60 

176.00 

172.50 

174.75 


Porebunder  kauri.. 
Rhjgarh  . 


42.714 

39.760 

41.050 

39.003 

36.310 

38.014 

37.973 

34.799 

39.977 


97.134 

79.285 

98.783 


105.634 

105.856 

90.466 


101.625 

101.048 

101.269 


These  are  coins  of  the 
Gorkha  dynasty  of 
Nepal  princes,  Gir- 
van  Yudh  and  the 
present  Raja  Ra¬ 
il  endra  Yikran 
Sail.  They  a 
the  average  of 
number  assayed 
1832.  The  coins 
of  the  old  or  Ne- 
■wdr  dynasty  are  of 
the  samo  standing. 
They  are  called 
mulirs,  see  p.  32. 

Current  in  Robil- 
khandandMurhd- 
abad. .  Received 
at  106  per  100 
Fd.  Rs.,  see  p.  32. 

Sindiasahi?  Mewar. 

Average  of  100,  See 
~'iheswar.  Struck 
by  Sindifl. 

(Kelly’s  Cambist). 
Ikkeri. 

'60,  StruckbyRaja 
Earwikar. 

Dihli  district. 

Company’s  mint, 

BySidhojina’ikl803 

Current  in  S.  Ma¬ 
rathi  states. 

By  Bliusla  family, 
200  years  ago. 

ByMalajiRao,1790, 

Coined  intheS4want 
state. 

See  Fath  ’Alt 

[s&hi. 

Noton.  SceSalim- 

~  avdshahri > 
ukusi  rupee  struck 
at  PhOlshahr. 

!  French  Arkit. 


Ankusi. 

For  present  standard 
Coined  for  merean- 
purposes. 


TA3X.B  OB  SfXTER 


Rhj  -muhrl 

Rhjsuhl  . 

Raiehur  1 

2  .. 

Rkthgarh . 

Rik&bi . 

S%ar  . 

1819 

new,  1821 
SaMranpiir . 

Silimsfihi  . 29 


Shamil . 

Sandoara  . 

Sarura  . 

Sardhana  . 

Saronj  . 

Sh&hphri  . 

Sliamshiri  . 15 


Sri  sikkk  ... 
Sriskhl 
Srinagar  ... 


Sunamalla  .  173.54 

Sdrat  .  174.50 

old .  176.60 

176.25 


standard 
Hr.  4.5 

Wo.  34.5 


.ssam  rupee. 
(Madras  table). 

One  of  Sindia’smints 


See  Bkliskhi: 

80  rati  silvei  _ 
alloy ;  established 
in  1782 ;  received 
at  120  per  10( 

,  l?d.  Rs. 

The  Pd.  rupee. 

Mint  abolished  ir 
1806. 

Struck  at  Prathp- 
gai'li,  AjmSr,  and 
current  through¬ 
out  Mhlwk. 
Jurmuria,  (Macdo¬ 
nald’s  rept.,  1823). 
Murmuria,  ditto.  1 
Melhh,  ditto. 

Dilill  district. 


Current  in  Belgaum, 

Current  in  Auranga¬ 
bad. 

Assayed  in  1833,  see 
Gorindbakshiand 
Haidar  6Md. 

See  Udipiir. 
Established  in  1810, 


he  years  1  to  19 
inclusive. 

Samo  as  sikkk  rupee. 

See  Puna. 

See  Aimir,  1815. 

In  K&nk  Govind’s 
state,  Est.  1794, 
principal  currency 
of  Bundelkhand. 
See JAl&on. 

Stirat. 

Under  the  Naw&b. 

Old  Dibit  standard. 

Depreciated,  see  p. 

ChOBen  as  Bombay 

Nickname  from  cop- 
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23  484 
82.354 
63.873 


95.684 

100.500 

91.06 


Ditto. 

Sobkgptir,  in  hilly 
tract  J3.  of  Jabal-  1 

Current  in  the  Dak- 
han.  (Xoton). 
Struck  by  Jeswant 
EhoHolkar,1806' 
See  Haidarkbkd. 


of  Ladakh . 

Topishhi  . 

Toragal  Xilkant  . 


1  This  curious  and  handsome  coin  (for  a  specimen  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Major 
Stacy),  might  be  mistaken  for  an  antique  from  its  bearing  the  following  Sanskrit  inscription 
in  well-cut  Nkgari  characters,  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  respectively. 

77T5TT  I 

faMldl  f  II 

=i'q^ 

Sri.  Indraprastkasthito  rdjd  ohalerevartti  bhumandale, 

Tatprasddit  kritd  mudrd  lokesmin  vaivirdjite, 

Sri.  LaJishmilidntapaddmbJiojalhraMardjitachetasah, 

Yesawantusyz  vikhydtd  mudruisM  prithivitale. 

“  By  the  permission'  of  the  Ekjk  of  Indraprastha  (the  king  of  Dihli),  the  Emperor  of 
the  world,  this  coin  has  been  struck  by  the  renowned  Tesawant  (Jeswant  E5o  Holkar), 
whose  heart  is  as  the  black  bee  of  the  lotus  foot  of  Lakshmikant,— to  circulate  throughout 
the  earth.  An.  Sakse  1728”  (=  a.d.  1806). 


ASSAY  OP  BULLION  AND  OP 


SILVER  CAKES. 
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Assay  of  Bullion  generally ,  brought  to  the  Calcutta  Mint. 


Be—. 

Assay. 

South  American  bars  marked  . 

24  din. 

Br.  20 

109  091 

102.273 

Br.  17.5 

107.954 

101.207 

Br.  14 

106.364 

99.716 

Plata  pina  recovered  from  amal- 
gjimation . 

11  10 

Br.  8 

|  Br.  17.5 

103.636 

107.954 

97.159 

101.207 

China  cakes,  large :  hithi  khuri  (ele¬ 
phant-hoof) . 

Br.  16 

107.273 

100.569 

Ditto,  small  ghord  khuri  (horse-hoof) 

Br.  14.5 

106.591 

99.929 

Calcutta  refined  cakes,  called  Madrasi 

Br.  15.5 

107.045 

100.355 

„  MurshidLMdl  . 

Br.  IS 

100.142 

Br.  12 

105A54 

98.863 

Assay  of  Ava  Silver  Cakes. 


Burmese  denomination.- 

Assay  fieport^ 

— 

s 

TOUCH. 

.’Ell. 

Ban  (supposed  to  he  pure)  ... 

Kharoobat  (shell  circled) . 

Dain,  ta  kyat  det  . 

„  ko  moo  det . 

„  sheet  moo  det . 

„  kwon,  neet  moo  det  ... 

„  nga  moo  det  . 

Madain  (alloyed  dain)  . 

Yowetnee  (red  flowered  or  star) 
„  kyat  ge  . 

::  . 

„  le  tshay  ge  .? . 

„  nga  tshay  ge  . 

„  kyouk  tshay  gd  . 

„  khwon  nheet  tshay  ge. . 

„  sheet  tshay  ge . 

„  ko  tshay  ge . 

Yowetnee  gyan . 

Rangoon  yowetnee  . 

(A  deduction  of  1  per  cent, 
on  account  of  the  vitreous  coat 

This  table  is  abstracted  froi 
specially  prepared  in  Ava,  in 
Burmese  with  the  English  assa; 

*  See  page  34. 

pure  silver . 

5  pr.  ct.  under  do 
10  pr.  ct.  above  st 
9pr.ct.  „ 

8  pr.  ct.  „ 
7pr.ct.  „ 

Ava  standard 
lOpr.  ct.  alloy 

15  pr.  ct.  „ 

20  pr.  ct.  „ 

30  pr.  ct.  „ 

40  pr.  ct.  „ 

50  pr.  ct.  „ 

60  pr.  ct.  „ 

70  pr.  ct.  „ 

80  pr.  ct.  „ 

90  pr.  ct.  „ 

}  yowetnee,  ( alloy 
5  per  cent,  better 
than  Ava  stand. 

should  be  expected 
of  litharge  which  a 
m  the  examination 
presence  of  the  Rei 

f- 

95 

92'.  6 

91.8 

90.9 

89.7 

85.0 

77.3 

708 

65.4 

56Y 

53.1 
50.0 

47.2 

44.7 

42.9 

90.0 

from  tl 
.dheres  1 

of  thirl 
sident,  : 

Br.  16.5 
Br.  6.5 
Br.  2 
standard 
■Wo.  4 
Wo.  3 
Wo.  5 
Wo. 42 
Wo.  4 
Wo. 14 
Wo.38.5 
Wo. 34 
Wo.72 
Wo.77 
W0.88 
Wo.109  1 
Wo.107 
Wo.112 
Wo. 116 
Wo.131 

Wo.  4 

le  produce 
to  the  lum 
ty-five  epi 
for  the  cq 

98.6 

94.3 

92.5 

91.7 
90.0 

90.4 

87.6 
74.1 
90.0 

75^6 

77.5 

61.6 

55.0 

50.4 

51.3 

49.3 

43.5 
37.0 

90.0 

ps). 

ppariso 

151.57 

145.16 

142.28 

141.00 

138.44 

139.08 

137.79 

114.08 

138.44 

132,03 

116.32 

119.21? 

94.85 

91.65 
84.60 
71.14 
72.42 
69.22 

66.65 
57.04 

138.44 

.  bullion, 

of  silver 
n  of  the 
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Table  of  Coffer  Coins. 

(^STierc  not  otherwise  mentioned,  the  name  tolls  the  place  of  coinage  and  cir¬ 
culation.  Since  100  grains  is  the  weight  of  the  present  paish,  tho  column  of  weight 
also  expresses  the  intrinsic  value  of  100  of  each  sort  in  Company’s  paisi.) 


Agra  paish  . 

Akbari,  old . 

Allahhbkd  . 

Almorah  . 

American  cent ... 

Azimgarh . 

Biilasalri  . 

Barelli . 

Bahhr  . . 

B  entires  . 

Bliilhra . 

Bhrlsa  . 

Bhophl . 

Bishennhth . 

Bombay,  1797... 

1804.. . 

1832.. . 


BhartpOr  .. 

Bund!  . 

Calcutta,  1782... 
1792... 


1795. 
1796  to  1; 
1809  to  1817 


half  hub... 
one  pft'i  .. 
Ceylon . 


Dutch  . 

English  penny.. 


[208' grs.) 

One  cent,  1810  :  [bylaw  of  1790,  should  be 
Throughout  Ealpl,  £3bgar,  etc. 

See  Patna. 

By  Regulation  X.  of  1809,  Trisuli  paisb;  also 
Reg.  VII.  1814.  (See  page  8  and  39. 


New  coinage,  with  the  same  device. 

First  ph’i  struct  by  contract  at  Pulta. 

Marked  ‘  o.  V.  c.  1792,’  and  on  the  reverse  a 
shield  and  crest. 

Quarter-bnb,  reduced  on  the  4th  May,  1796, 
to  12  fobs  weight,  and  afterwards  in  1809, 
to  9  hnbs,  the  weight  of  the  Bahbr  paisa. 

Present  standard  weight  by  Reg.  XXV.  of  1817 

|  By  Regulation  III.  of  1831.  (Sco  page  4.) 

Coined  in  England,  device  an  elephant,  ‘  two 

Tl?™^adhusbhi 


smooth:  throughout 
Eangra. 


Chinnnia  ?  In  Lbhc 
Brass  coin  with  square  holes, 

Same  as  Chikno,  current  in  tho  Doib. 
Coined  until  1818,  weight  one  tolb,  or  80  i 
the  ser. 

Square  lump,  marked" 1  two  strs.’ 

Tranquehar,  rude  coin  marked  ‘  one  str.’ 

Old  penny-piece. 

Now  penny,  legal  weight  291.6  grains. 
Brass,  five  centimes,  legal  weight  164  grains 
Prescribed  by  Reg.  III.  1806  (not  coined). 
Established  by  Regulation  XXI.  of  1816. 
Current  from  Mathurb  to  Mainphri. 


F  COFFER  COXJTS. 


old... 


Gorakhptu 
Gwiliar, 
Ilkdewk 

Hktras . 

Indor  . . 

Jalhon . 

Java,  1814  . 

Jhknsi  . 

Jabalpdr  . 

Kuturetr:::::::;: 

Khetri . 

Karoli  . 

Madras,  1803  ... 
1808  ... 
1832  ... 

Kot& . 

Lukhnow,  old  ... 

1806 

Madhuskhi  . 

Marwra 

Muzaffarkbkd  ... 

Manskrf  . 

Mathurk,  old  ... 

double 
Nazir  Shkh . 

Nepkl  . . 


Narwar . 

Nawks&M . 

Patna,  old  . . 

p  1817 


Patikla  (Kkjkskhi) 

Kkjgarh  . 

Bkjmahal . 

Rewaskhi . 


Tehri  . 

Tirlangk  . 

Tranquebar  .. 
TJdipur . 


Benares  district,  former  standard  paisa. 
Marked  Muhammad  Akhar  Slikh. 

Near  Nhgpiir. 

Current  in  Nkgpur. 

In  Mklwa  generally. 

Bandalkhand,  the  Balksahi  paisO. 

Marked  1 1st.  B.Y.  E.I.C.' 

Current  in  Bandalkhand. 

Narbaddk  valley. 

Agra  and  Jaipur  districts. 

Near  Panna  in  Bandalkhand :  bears  a  device, 
resembling  a  Hanumkn— 3120  per  man. 

?  Kukureli  or  Kukureti. 

Current  at  Dihli  and  Karoli. 

KX-kis  piece,  coined  in  England. 

Three  tlilus,  or  one  folam  khurd  (little  fanam). 
Equalised  with  Bengal  and  Madras  paisi. 

In  Kota,  Ajmir,  etc. :  a  square  coin. 
Macbhllsahl,  >  Current  in  Oudh  and  Kanouj 
Shirshhi,  )  to  Mainpurl. 

See  Farrukhkbkd. 

Chief  currency  of  Alkhhbkd  and  the  Dokb, 
formerly  of  B  entires  and  Mirzapdr. 

A  very  small  coin. 

In  Agra,  etc. 

|  Agra,  Mathurk,  Bindraban,  etc. 

Son  of  Ghias-ud-din  Shkh :  ancient  square 
paish  of  Skgar  district. 

Current  in  the  Turk!. 

Bahkdurskhi,  coined  and  current  in  Nepkl. 

In  Barclll  and  Eoliilkhand. 

Marked 1  Nagar  5221,’  derice,  arude  elephant ; 

some  have  ‘  Pan,  Patan,’  or  Zarb-i  putan.’ 

In  the  Narbaddi  Territories. 

Old  Lukhnow,  so  called. 

Of  native  fabrication. 

Coined  at  Patna  and  Calcutta. 

One  hundred  to  the  dollar :  and  halves.  Coined 
in  England.  Current  in  Penang,  Singa¬ 
pore,  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 

Current  in  Patiala,  Dikii,  etc. 

Coined  at  Bhjmahal. 

In  Rewk  ?  device,  a  kind  of  Nkgari  figure  one  n 
See  Bklkskhi. 

risk,  so  called  by  the  natives. 


?  Tehri. 

In  Bandalkhand,  equal  to  Jhknsi. 
Telinga,  or  Southern  India. 

Dutch,  marked  ‘  I  St.’  (one  stiver). 
About  double  the  Maiwiri. 


■c  taken  from  specimens  collected  chiefly 
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SYMBOLS,  ETC.  ON  MODERN  INDIAN  COINS. 

Before  giving  the  Catalogue  of  Symbols  figured  in  plate  xlv.,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  plate  xlvi.,  which  gives 
such  samples  of  the  modem  coin3  of  India  as  will  enable  him  to 
recognise  their  principal  varieties  at  sight.  Those  of  Nep&l,  Assam, 
Kaehar  and  Lassa,  are  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  Ndgarf,  Bengali, 
and  -Tibetan  characters  on  them;  the  pagodas,  also,  of  South  India 
cannot  be  mistaken.  The  Nagari  coin  of  Kota  may  be  classified  from 
its  lotus  symbol,  although  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  decypher  the 
inscription.  But  the  great  majority  of  coins  treated  of  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  and  Tables  are  similar  to  figures  2,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
and  12,  which  exhibit  portions  only  of  a  Persian  inscription,  generally 
of  very  imperfect  execution.  These  can  only  he  known  hy  the  signs 
or  symbols  of  the  various  States  inserted  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  impression :  thus,  No.  11  is  known  to  he  of  Indor,  from  the  Solar 
effigy.  The  following  particulars  of  the  ooins  in  plate  xlv.  will  save 
the  necessity  of  any  further  general  remarks,  in  addition  to  those 
already  made  at  page  40. 

1.  THE  19th  SAN  SIKKX  RUPEE. 

Now  [and  up  to  1835]  coined  at  the  Calcutta  mint;  bearing  the 
Shah  ’Alam  distich,  explained  in  page  2.  All  the  Company’s  silver 
and  gold  money  of  Bengal,  up  to  the  present  day,  is  of  the  Bame 
style,  containing  the  whole  inscription,  of  which  parts  only  are 
visible  on  most  of  the  native  coins. 

2,  the  old  salimsXhi  rupee. 

Current  in  Halwa,  and  coined  hy  the  Raja  of  Pratapgarh.  The 
words  visible  on  the 

Obverse:  Jlc-  ili 

(intended  for  Shah  ’Alam  ud-dm,  etc.)  and  the  Hijra  date,  1199, 
which,  however,  does  not  correspond  with  the  year  of  reign  on  the 

Reverse : 

‘  29th  year  of  the  prosperous  reign.’ 

This  is  the  earliest  .year  of  the  coinage  of  these  rupees;  those  of 
the  45th  san  were  in  course  of  coinage  in  1823.  They  were  issued 
to  the  troops  at  the  exchange  of  122.8  per  130  Earrukhabad  rupees. 

(Near  Kota  Buudi)  known  by  the  Lotus  symbol ;  coined  by  a  petty 
zamindar;  much  debased.  In  the  Bhakha  dialect, 

Obverse : 

Srirdma  chaprdsi  pavmptdm  lalapuycm  'All-powerful  son  of  the  air  (Hanumin) 
servant  of  Ithma.’ 
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inscription  on  the  reverse  consists  of  four  -words,  Tea-hen poo-ehung,  ‘the 
Emperor  Ka-heris 1  precious  money.’ 

8.  THE  ARK  AT  RUPEE. 

The  full  inscription  of  this  (the  Madras)  coin  is  given  in  page  3. 
It  is  known  by  the  part  of  dL>\£j\  visible,  and  by  the  groups  of  four 
dots  and  the  lotus  or  lily. 

9.  THE  SAGAR  RUPEE. 

In  this  the  Shah  ’Alam  distieh  can  barely  be  traced.  The  trident, 
star,  and  flag  of  Siva  are  its  distinguishing  marks. 

10.  THE  NAGPUR  RUPEE. 

This  coin  bears  the  inscription  of  Muhammad  Shah.  Siklea  mubarik 
bdd(-shdh  Ghdzi  Muhammad  SMh)  only  recognizable  by  the  two  final 
letters  of  the  Emperor’s  name.  It  is  known  to  be  of  Nagpur  by  the 
*1  bh  (or  it  inverted  ?)  which  may  stand  for  Bhunsla,  the  name  of  the 
reigning  Rajas  of  Nagpur;  the  '  t  ’  (zarb-i  ... t )  may  be  the  final  letter 
of  Hingan  GMt,  the  place  of  coinage.2 

11.  THE  INDOR  RUPEE. 

Parts  of  the  words  Shah  ’Alam  bddshdh  are  here  visible,  and  the 
usual  year  of  the  reign :  the  solar  disc  distinguishes  the  coin. 

12.  THE  SHtRSAHf,  OR  NEW  LUKHNOW  RUPEE, 

Besides  the  absurd  armorial  hearings,  constructed  of  two  tigers,  two 
fish  and  a  dagger,  surmounted  by  a  royal  umbrella ;  this  rupee  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

Obverse ; 

j'  ^  ^  jJ  s  tpr*  j, 

)tTA  ^  v 

‘The  king  of  the  world,  GMzi-ud-din,  Haidar ’All,  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  of 
Glory,  has  struck  coin  in  silver  and  gold,  a.h.  1238.’ 

Reverse : 

AiSoLmII  jIl!  (jk.jjL#  D  Aiws 

1  In  the  Sth  year  of  his  illustrious  reign,  at  the  capital  of  the  sAbah  of  Oudh.’ 

13.  AN  ANCIENT  GOLD  HUN, 

with  part  of  an  inscription  in  the  Sanskrit  character  on  one  side,  and 
a  single  image  on  the  other. 

14.  A  MODERN  DOUBLE  PAGODA. 

Struck  at  Madras,  showing  the  character  of  the  former  English 
currency  of  that  presidency, 

15.  THE  COMMON  BHARTPtlR.  PAISA, 

Shewing  that  the  copper  coins  may  he  also  recognised  by  their  ap- 

1  The  late  Hmperor  of  China,  written  ‘Kea-king’  in  the  Anglo-Chincso  Kalendar, 
reigned  from  17S1  to  1821. 

2  I  have  since  been  informed  that  the  symbol  on  the  NAgpAr  rupee  is  intended  for 
3>  the  Mar&tlii  numeral  equivalent  to  41. 
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propriate  emblems.  The  inscription  will  he  seen  to  be  part  of  the 
Muhammad  Shah  legend. 

10.  MADRAS  COPPER  COIN. 

Struck  in  England  for  circulation  at  Madras  (seepage  4).  The 
same  coat  of  arms  will  be  found  on  the  Bombay  and  Penang  copper 
currency. 

CATALOGUE  OE  SYMBOLS  OB'  MODERN  INDIAN  COINS. 

(PLATE  XLYI.) 

[Taken  from  specimens  in  the  Assay  Office  or  in  the  author’s  possession,  In 
some  cases  (marked  ?),  it  is  probable  that  the  specimens  have  been  misnamed  from 
their  being  found  current  in  other  districts  with  different  names.] 


VARIETIES  OP  THE  PHtJL,  (‘PLOVER.’) 

.1  Company’s  rupee.  Gokula  rupee? 

2  Saronj  rupee. 

'  3  Islamabad  muhr  of  Aurangzib. 

4  Vazirshhi  rupee,  san  9.  B&isahi  ? 

5  Sfirat  &  old  Bombay  (with  a  crown). 

6  Korah  (in  Allahab&d)  with.  21. 

7  Srinagar,  with  45.  Sagar  with  45. 

8  Jh&usi.  Also  10. 

9  Saharanpto:  common. 

10  Jhhnsi :  with  5  leaves,  Gwaiiar. 

11  Sagar  with  45.  (vide  plate  xlv.) 

12  Murshidabad. 

13  Barelli,  with  30. 

14  Saharanpdr,  with  9.14§  Old  Assam, 

15  Old  Sdrat  muhr, 

16  Jalwan  or  Jaiaon? 

17  Sivhi  gold  muhr,  Aurangzib. 
NagpOr,  with  94.  Goknla,  with  78, 

18  Common :  TJjjain,  with  93  or  37. 
TJdipfir. 

19  Arkat.  Chilki  Arkat,  etc. 

20  Private  mark  of  Benares  mint  (cen¬ 

tre  dot  enlarged). 

21  Kora  or  Corah,  with  6. 

22  tTjjain. 

23  Old  Parrukhabad  rupee  and  muhr. 

24  Bharatpfir.  (see  plate  xlv.) 

25  Chinawa  rupee  (Arkat). 

26  Bhikanir,  with  62,  63. 

27  MaisOr,  common ;  Chandausi, 

VARIETIES  OP  THE  PADAM,  ‘  LOTUS  ’  OE 
‘TREFOIL.’ 

28  Indor,  old,  with  29. 

29  Ditto. 

30  Barelli,  with  13. 


31  Madias,  Shihptir,  ’Alinagar. 

32  New  Madras. 

33  Garnhli  rupee  (Arkat). 

34  Chandur. 

35  Gokula,  or  Gandasahi  paisa. 

36  Kalpi. 

37  Oujoin  new.  Chanda:  common, 

38  Kalpi. 

■  39  Patna?  Mulir  of  Dihli ? 

40  Bhartpdr  paisi  (see  plate  xlv.). 

41  Old  paisa  found  in  Sagar. 

VARIETIES  OP  TUB  TJUsd'L,  BALA,  OR 
‘  TEIDENT,’ 

42  Mathura.  Jaiaon,  Shgar. 

43  Srinagar,  with  7, 

44  Old  Sagar,  Kalpi, 

45  „  Jaiaon,  etc, 

46  Kalpi  paisa,  with  43,  etc, 

47  Nepal  muhr.  (see  plate  xlv.) 

48  Bhop-il,  Bhilsh,  BAthgarh. 

49  Telinga  pais^? 

60  Gaujam. 

51  Old  Dihli  and  Parrukhah&d  :  common. 
Nfigpftr  of  Jeswant  EAo. 

52  Nasir  Shahi,  old  Narbadda  paisa. 

53  Sultan  Muhammad,  „  - 

PHtJL,  PABAM  PHtTL,  ‘pLOWEE,  KNOT.’ 

54  Kot&  rupee— and  with  57, 

55  Kota  rupee. 

56  Bundi.  Kota. 

57  New  Kota,  with  56. 

58  Harda  (Narbadda). 

69  Kota  variety.  Bajranggarh. 

60  Benares,  old,  small  with  80. 

61  Bhikanir,  with  26,  62,  63, 

62  „  reverse, 

63  „  „ 
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68  Bhiiark. 

69  Jaiptir-SiwM  gold  muhr. 

70  Ajmir. 

71  Chitor,  KrishnSgarh. 

72  Sdlimaahi  ?  (Jaipflr). 

73  Jaipdr  rupee  and  muhr. 


78  Goknla  paish. 

79  Oudh,  Lukhnow  old  rupeo. 

80  Ditto,  Barelli.  Old  B  entree. 

81  MacUisaM  of  Lukhnow. 

82  Ben&res  old. 

biSbai,  ‘the  sun.' 

83  New  Indor  rupee  and  muhr. 

84  Indor. — Ujjain. 

85  „  copper  coin. 

86  Bel  pattd,  Maheswar,  with  87. 

87  Lingam,  Maheswari  rupee. 

88  Battik,  ‘  flag  or  standard  of  Sira :  ’ 
Sfigar  rnpeB  (pi.  sIt.).  Nfigpfrr. 

YAStreriEs  or  the  ‘  6wonn  s  ’  shamsh£r 

89  Chanda,  GwUi&r, — common. 

90  Haidar&bhd,  of  K&sim  'All. 

91  „  Govind-hakhshl. 

92  Common  shamshiri. 

98  Kochlman,  with  64. 

94  N&gpAr,  with  17.  Katmandu  (see 

p.  SI).  Balkh. 

95  (Pistol)  Agra  paiat. 


3  (76)  Jahalpdr. 

4  (55)  Sdgar. 

5  (75)  Indor  old  rupee. 

6  a  (4l)  Old  NlgpAr : 
i  (9)  New  do.1 

» 7  Tehri,  Bandalkhond,  illegible. 

8  (ajf^  sri)  SrisdhS  rupee  of  Ajmir. 

9  (^  h),  Haidarl  of  Maisfir. 

0  gd,‘  cow’)  Chitor;  from  the  pro- 
verb  regarding  the  slaughter  by 
Akbar :  “gdo  mare  lee  pdp.” 

1  (^jf  sd)  Gold  muhr,  unknown  f 

2  (TtTTMrf)  Debased  Dihli  gold  muhr, 

san  29. 

MISCELIANEOUS. 

3  (shell)  Bbdtgaon  in  NepSl. 

4  ( Banja,  ‘fists')  Almorah.  . 

5  S&limskhi,  date  1199.  (see  plate  xtv.) 


9  Kukureti,  near  PannAh  ia  Banc 
khand  (the  god  Hanumkn  f) 

0  (elephant.)  Nagar,  Patan,  Sop 
Struck  by  Tipti  f  ' 

!1  ( Ghhata ,  ‘the  royal  umbrella’) 
some  of  Muhammad  Sh&h  and  SI 
’Alum's  Dihli  coins. 

!2  Variety  of  „ 
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NOTE  ON  THE  HISTORY  OE  THE  GOLD  AND  SILYER 
CURRENCIES  OE  INDIA. 

[As  the  general  subject  of  metallic  currencies  is  just  now  attracting 
the  serious  attention,  of  the  European  public,  it  may  he  useful  that  I 
should  recapitulate  briefly  the  facts  to  be  gathered  from  the  detached 
notices  of  the  coins  of  the  various  kingdoms  and  diverse  epochs  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  preceding  pages,  which  throw  light  upon  the  little  known 
history  of  Indian  mintages ;  and  further,  that  I  should  complete  the 
review  by  exhibiting  the  action  of  our  own  civilization  on  the  cir¬ 
culating  media  of  these  later  days,  especially  in  reference  to  the  im¬ 
portant  question  of  the  institution  and  organization  of  the  gold  coinage 
as  a  legal  tender,  and  its  eventual  supersession  as  such  in  1836. 

I  have  elsewhere  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  people  of  Hin¬ 
dustan,  in  very  early  times,  had  independently  achieved  considerable 
progress  in  the  art  of  coining ;  even  before  Greek  civilization  reached 
them  through  the  influence  of  Alexander’s  expedition,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  settlement  in  India  proper  of  the  Baetrian-Hellenes.  Indeed, 
we  are  able  to  trace  by  the  produce  itself,  each  phase  of  mint  de¬ 
velopment  and  each  successive  effort  of  invention  tending  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  perfect  coin.  The  earliest  movement  is  seen  in  the 
fabrication  of  irregularly  outlined  flat  pieces  of  silver  or  copper,  of  fixed 
weights,  whose  currency  is  marked  by  the  symbols  of  consecutive 
dyn^fties,  punched  at  hazard  on  their  surfaces.  Next,  we  remark  a 
more  careful  rounding  off  of  the  metal,  and  the  application  of  a  single 
die  over  the  whole  of  one  surface,  the  other  being  left  blank.  As  we 
proceed,  we  meet  with  complete  coins ;  hut  these  are  cast  in  moulds, 
and  may  possibly  indicate  separate  and  independent  progress.  Suc¬ 
cessive  modifications  and  improvements  are  observable  in  either  class, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  more  at  large  in  this  place :  and,  finally, 
we  arrive  at  excellent  specimens  of  an  issue  of  fairly  coined  money, 
seemingly  local  in  Northern  Hindustan,1  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
assign  to  a  period  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Greeks.  Coins  of  these 
epochs  have  been  found  in  silver,  copper,  bronze,  and  lead ;  the  non- 
discovery  of  any  examples  in  gold  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  metal  was  not  used  for  coining  purposes;  but 
merely  amounts  to  the  fact  that,  if  used,  it  was  of  rare  occurrence. 

1  Coins  of  the  Beliat  type.  Article  X. 
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The  Bactrian-Greeks,  as  far  as  their  Indian  provinces  tell  the  tale, 
would,  appear  to  have  restricted  themselves  to  a  currency  of  the  two 
metals,  silver  and  copper.  Their  successors,  the  Indo-Scythians  again, 
discontinued  the  issue  of  a  silver  currency,  and  supplied  its  place  by  a 
gold  coinage;  increasing,  simultaneously,  the  weight  of  the  copper 
pieces.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  dates  of  succeeding 
dynasties ;  but  we  find  the  G-uptas, — who  imitated  the  devices  of  the 
Indo-Seythian  money, — in  possession  of  a  copious  gold  currency  in 
their  eastern  provinces  on  the  Ganges,  aided  hy  a  limited  silver,  hut 
sufficient  copper  medium  of  exchange ;  while  their  dominions  towards 
the  Western  coast  were  supplied  almost  exclusively  with  a  silver  coin¬ 
age  based  upon  the  mintages  of  the  Sah  kings  of  Sanrashtra  (Gujarat) ; 
who  in  their  own  case  had  previously  copied  the  style  of  the  Greek 
hemi-drachmas  of  Apollodotus  and  other  sovereigns.  Here  we  must 
pass  over  centuries,  and  present  our  next  tableau  in  the  time  of 
the  Brahman  kings  of  Kabul  and  the  Punjab  (about  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury  a.d.).  In  this  instance  also  the  currency  is  confined  to  silver 
and  copper.  Mahmud,  and  Ms  successors  of  the  Ghazni  dynasty,  em¬ 
ployed  gold  in  addition  to  the  lower  metals.  At  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Muhammadan  occupation  of  India  (a.h:.  587,  a.d.  1191) 
the  northern  provinces  of  Hindustan  were  furnished  with  a  currency 
composed  of  a  combination  of  silver  and  copper  mixed  in  uncertain 
proportions :  while  the  Kahtor  monarehs  of  Kanauj  still  continued  to 
issue  gold.  The  former  coins,  which  were  entitled  after  the  capital, 
Dilliwals  ( were  adopted  by  the  Pathan  Sultans  of  India,  and 
a  middle  currency  of  such  incorporated  metals  remained  in  use  up  to  the 
time  of  Baber  (a.h.  930,  a.d.  1523-24).  Simultaneously  with  the 
retention  of  this  type  of  the  local  money,  the  Muhammadans  intro¬ 
duced  modified  forms  of  dirhams  and  dinars,  of  equal  weights  ,(174 
grains).  At  what  relative  proportion  these  stood  to  each  other  we 
are  left  to  conjecture,  as  history  is  silent  on  the  subject,  and  the  coins 
themselves  afford  us  no  means  of  instituting  a  comparison.  The  lower 
currency  was  completed  hy  a  copper  coinage,  wMch  in  some  eases 
extended  to  so  minute  a  division  as  17.4  grains. 

The  celebrated  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  (a.h.  725,  a.d.  1324-5) 
introduced  an  infinite  variety  of  new  coins  of  all  descriptions,  and 
evidently  remodelled  the  rates,  together  with  the  weights  of  Ms 
Currency.  The  gold  coinage  was  raised  from  174  to  200  grains,  and 
the  silver  reduced  from  the  former  amount  to  140  grains.  But  Ms 
grand  effort  at  finance  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  production 
1  Inscription  of  a.h.  5S7  (a.h.  1191)  on  the  Mosque  of  the  Kutb  at  Dihli;  the 
original  reads  preferably  Dillj&l,  but  the  Thj  ul  Maasir  determines  the  -word  as 
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of  a  scheme  of  a  representative  currency  (founded  on  the  Chinese  paper 
credit  system)  in  which  copper  and  brass  tokens  were  stamped  with  an 
authoritative  impress  of  value,  whether  as  the  equivalent  of  gold  or 
silver ;  and  in  addition,  parallel  representatives  of  the  ordinary  sub¬ 
divisions  of  each,  were  issued  to  complete  the  currency.  This  attempt, 
after  producing  countless  troubles,  and  resulting  in  utter  failure — even 
under  the  guidance  of  an  absolute  and  unscrupulous  tyrant — was 
abandoned  definitively  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  ordinance.  I  need  not  notice  the  minor 
incidents  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak’s  mint  administration,  further 
than  to  note  a  seeming  reversion  to  the  previous  system  of  weights  iu 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  Hor  need  I  more  fully  advert  to  the 
state  of  the  currency  under  his  successors,  beyond  remarking  that 
Baber  seems  to  have  designed  to  substitute  his  Central  Asian  scheme 
of  coinage  in  place  of  the  then  existing  local  distribution  of  the 
currency.  However,  when  Shir  Shah  had  driven  Humayun  out  of 
India  (a.h.  949,  a.d.  1541)  he  entered  upon  a  general  reform  of  the 
coinage,  which  had  the  effect  of  introducing  the  now  universal  rupee, 
and  abolishing  the  unsatisfactory  compound  of  mixed  metals ;  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  simplifying  the  lower  coinage,  by  its  reduction  to  a  fixed  and 
determined  standard  of  pure  copper,1  representing  the  dam,  which  we 
must  suppose  had  previously  been  minted  in  billon.2 

At  length  we  reach  an  epoch  when  we  have  no  longer  to  depend 
upon  the  coins  as  our  only  data,  but  are  able  to  cite  written  and  con¬ 
temporary  authority  for  the  illustration  of  our  subject.  Akbar’s  minister, 
Abu’lfazl,  has  preserved  to  us  a  full  and  complete  record  of  his 
master’s  mint  arrangements;  from  this  we  discover  that  the  autho¬ 
ritative  standard  of  the  day  was  copper,  based  upon  the  dam,  which  is 
defined  as  “  a  copper  coin,  in  weight  5  tanks,  or  1  tola,  8  rnashas,  and 
7  rafts,  in  value  the  40th  part  of  a  rupee.”  The  text  of  the  ‘  Ayin-i 
Akheri  ’  goes  on  to  declare  the  weight  and  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins,  the  equivalents  of  each  being  expressed  iu  dams,  and  their  relative 
exchangeable  value  inter  se  being  for  the  moment  altogether  ignored.3 
In  this  same  measure  of  value  all  the  revenues  of  the  empire  are  esti¬ 
mated,  indeed,  it  would  appear  from  an  incidental  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  relative  values,  that  the  definition  of  the  worth  of 

1  I  have  estimated  this  coin  at  323.5  grains ;  pieces  now  in  existence  weigh  as 
high  as  322  grs.  (See  ‘  If  umismatic  Chronicle,’  xv.  1S52.) 

2  “The  dam,”  says  Abti’lfazl,  “was  formerly  called  pysahand  also  Bahloli.” — 
Bahlol  Lodi’s  mixed  coinage  contributes  isolated  specimens  that  might  well  represent 
the  requisite  value,  as  tested  by  present  assays ;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  uniformity 
in  the  general  results  that  forbids  our  recognising  any  specific  class  of  higher  or 
lower  equivalents. 

3  Gladwin’s  ‘Ayin-i  Akbori,’  i,  p.  37. 
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gold  by  any  silver  estimate,  was — like  the  rupee  itself— a  novelty.1 
The  materials  afforded  by  the  text  of  the  ‘Ayln-i  Akben',’  -whether 
tested  by  the  valuation  in  dams,  or  by  the  equivalents  subsequently 
given  of  the  rupee  correspondents  of  the  several  descriptions  of  muhrs, 
equally  establish  the  result  that  gold  stood  to  silver  as  1  to  9.4. 
The  rupees,  it  will  be  seen,  were  themselves  of  various  standards, 
ranging  from  the  39  dams  of  the  old  round  rupee,  to  the  40  dams  of 
the  square  jalak' ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  acknowledged  in  one  place  that 
even  the  estimated  rates  were  uncertain  in  their  application,  and  that 
the  silver  coin  was  left  to  find  its  own  level  in  the  market.8 

I  now  arrive  at  the  period  when  British  influence  is  felt  upon  the 
the  currencies  of  India,  and  as  this  is  a  subject  connected  with  which 
much  misunderstanding  and  some  misrepresentation  have  taken  place, 
I  secure  myself  from  any  possible  prejudice  or  favor  by  permitting  the 
Government  to  state  its  own  case,  in  extracts  from  the  legislative 
enactments  promulgated  from  time  to  time.  The  history  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  its  earlier  portions,  and  incomplete  towards  its  end,  where, 
it  is  dear,  much  remains  intentionally  untold. 

Regulation  XXXV.  of  1793. — Pee  amble. — “A  Regulation  for 
re-enacting,  with  amendments,  the  Rules  passed  on  the  20th  June, 
24th  October,  and  31st  November,  1792,  and  subsequent  dates,  for 
the  reform  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa ; 
and  for  prohibiting  the  currency  of  any  Gold  or  Silver  Coin  in  those 
provinces,  but  the  19th  Sun  Sicca  Rupees  and  the  19th  Sun  Gold 
Jlohurs.” 

“Sec.  1.  .  .  The  sicca  rupee  of  the  19th  sun  is  the  established 
silver  coin  of  the  country,  and  the  rupee  in  which  the  public  revenues 
are  payable.  It  was  with  a  view  to  render  it  the  general  measure 
of  value,  that  Government  determined  in  the  year  1773,  that  all 
rupees  coined  in  future  should  hear  the  impression  of  the  19th  sun  or 
year  of  the  reign  ofShah  Alum.  .  .  .  “  The  rules  by  which  the  gold 
coin  has  been  regulated  have  been  productive  of  evils,  similar  to  those 
which  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  silver  coin.  TJnder  the 
native  administrations,  and  until  the  year  1766,  the  gold  mohur  was 
not  considered  as  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  public  or  private 
transaction,  nor  was  the  number  of  rupees  for  which  it  was  to  pass 

1  When  Aaad-al-daulah  “was  sent  to  Kandes,  KAjh  Tudermull  made  the  price  of 
gold  mohurs  to  he  estimated,  in  rupees i.  p.  89.  The  original  Persian  text  is 
somewhat  obscure  in  this  passage ;  and  the  MS.  copies  vary  in  the  wording  of  the 
sentence ;  but  Gladwin  seems  to  have  fathomed  the  real  meaning. 

8  “  Although  the  market  price  is  sometimes  more  or  less  than  40  dims,  yet  this 
value  is  always  set  upon  it  in  comparative  calculations.” — Ay'rn-i  Akberi,  i.  35.  The 
original  passage  is  quoted  in  the  body  of  note  2  p.  o,  supra. 
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current  ever  fixed  by  the  Government.  It  was  struck  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  individuals,  and  the  value  of  it,  in  the  markets,  fluctuated 
like  other  commodities  :  silver  being  the  metal  which  was  the  general 
measure  of  value  throughout  the  country.  In  the  year  1766,  the 
value  of  the  gold  coin,  with  respect  to  the  silver,  was  first  fixed,  and 
the  former  coin  declared  a  legal  tender  of  payment.  A  gold  mohur 
was  struck,  and  ordered  to  pass  for  fourteen  sicca  rupees.  But  as  this 
coin  (calculating  according  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals) 
was  much  below  the  worth  of  the  silver,  in  the  number  of  rupees 
for  which  it  was  ordered  to  pass,  it  was  found  impossible  to  render 
it  current,  and  it  was  accordingly  called  in  ;  and  a  new  gold  mohur, 
being  that  now  current,  was  issued  in  1769,  which  was  directed  to 
pass  as  a  legal  tender  of  payment  for  sixteen  sieca  rupees.  The 
intrinsic  worth  of  this  coin  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  nominal 
value  of  it,  or  as  nearly  so  as  was  deemed  necessary  to  render  it 
current  at  the  prescribed  rate.”  [The  Regulation  then  goes  on  to 
enumerate  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  giving  free  currency  to  these 
coins,1  and  proceeds  to  say:]  “The  means  which  appear  Lest  calculated 
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to  render  the  gold  mohur  generally  current,  are  to  declare  it  receivable 
at  all  the  public  treasuries,  and  in  all  public  payments  throughout  the 
provinces,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  sicca  rupees.” 

Sec.  2.  defines  weight  and  standards,  or — 

“  Gold  mohurs,  190-894  troy  grs. ;  Assay,  compared  with  English 
standard  gold,  better,  1  car.  3j  grs. 

“  Sicca  rupees,  179f  grs. :  Assay,  compared  with  English  standard 
silver,  better,  13dwts.” 

Sec.  8.  specifies  that  these  gold  mohurs  “are  to  be  considered 
a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  all  public  and  private  transactions  .  . 

at  the  rate  of  sixteen  sicca  rupees and  further  defines  penalties  for 
their  refusal  by  the  native  Treasurers ;  and  to  complete  the  authorita¬ 
tive  currency,  it  is  even  declared  in  Sec.  20,  that  “  no  person  shall 
recover  in  any  court  of  judicature  .  .  any  sum  of  money,  under  a 

bond  or  other  writing,  or  any  agreement,  written  or  verbal,  entered 
into  after  the  above-mentioned  date,  by  which  any  sum  of  money  shall 
be  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  any  species  of  rupees,  excepting  sicca 
rupees  or  gold  mohurs  of  the  19  th  sun,  or  the  halves  and  quarters 
of  each.” 

Reg.  VI.  of  1794  postpones  to  10th  April,  1794,  the  operations 
of  Secs.  18,  19,  20,  and  23  “as  regards  the  silver  coin.” 

Reg.  LIX.  of  1795  further  postpones  the  operation  of  these 
Rules  to  20th  April,  1796. 

Reg.  LXI.  of  1795  refers  merely  to  the  amount  of  loss  whieh  is 
to  he  held  to  reduce  these  rupees  below  the  standard. 

Regs.  I.  of  1797,  V.  of  1801,  and  XXXVIII.  of  1803  relate  to 
exemption  from  duties  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 

Reg.  XLV.  of  1803  gives  effect  to  the  arrangement  for  the  mintage 
of  Lucknow  or  Eurrukkabad  rupees,  of  the  “  same  sine  and  form  as 
the  19th  sun  sicca  rupees”;  weight  and  standard  to  he  hereafter 
determined. 

Sec.  25  is,  in  effect,  to  the  same  tenor  as  See.  20  of  Reg. 
XXXV.  of  1793,  except  that  gold  mohurs  are  not  alluded  to;  but 
See.  42  explains,  that  “whereas  the  gold  coin,  denominated  gold 
mohurs,  has  never  obtained  an  extensive  circulation  in  the  ceded 
provinces,  in  consequence  of  silver  having  been  the  general  measure  of 
value  in  those  provinces,  from  time  immemorial ;  and  whereas,  during 
the  government  of  the  Nawab  Vizir,  the  value  of  the  gold  mohurs 
in  circulation,  with  relation  to  the  silver  coin,  was  never  fixed ;  and, 
whereas  the  coinage  of  gold  mohurs  has  been  long  discontinued  by  the 
Native  Government  of  the  said  provinces,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
foreign  states;  it  is  not,  therefore,  judged  necessary,  at  present,  to 
establish. a  gold  coinage  in  the  provinces  in  question.  The  gold 
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mohurs  shall  be  permitted  to  be  circulated  in  the  ceded  provinces 
as  heretofore,  according  to  the  value  which  individuals  receiving  and 
paying  the  same  shall  determine;  but,  gold  mohurs  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  public  or  private 
transaction,  nor  shall  they  bear  any  fixed  rate  of  value,  compared  with 
reference  to  the  silver  coin  .  .  established  by  this  Regulation.” 

Sec.  43  et  seq.  provides  for  the  copper  ooinage. 

Reg.  LIY.  of  1803  postpones  the  operation  of  Sec.  20,  Reg. 
XXXY.  of  1793,  to  16th  August  for  the  province  of  Chittagong. 

Reg.  SET,  of  1805,  Sec.  13,  declares  that  after  a  fixed  date,  "no 
money  wiR  be  received  in  payment  of  the  public  revenue  (in  Cuttack), 
excepting  Calcutta  sicca  rupees  or  gold  mohurs  of  the  19th  sun.” 

Sec.  15  extends  the  penal  provisions  of  Sec.  20,  Reg.  XXXY.  of 
1793  to  the  same  province. 

Reg.  III.  of  1806  specifies  the  weight  and  standard  of  the  Luck¬ 
now  sicca  rupee,  introduced  by  Reg.  XLY.  of  1803,  viz.  :  173  grs. 
troy.  Touch,  or  parts  of  fine  silver,  in  100,  95-5  ;  alloy,  4-5. 

Reg.  IY.  of  1807  refers  to  rupees  alone,  and  determines  the  rates 
at  which  rupees  of  sorts  shall  be  received  and  issued  in  the  ceded 
provinces.  Sec.  8  makes  the  same  applicable  to  Cuttack. 

Reg.  XIII.  of  1807  rescinds  the  penalties  named  in  Secs.  20  and 
21,  Reg.  XXXY.  of  1793,  and  in  parallel  sections  applicable  to  local 
divisions  of  the  country ;  it  being  admitted  that  in  many  eases,  “the 
penalty  of  non-reeovery  by  judicial  process  is  not  only  a  hardship  to 
the  individual,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  ends  of  justice.” 

Reg.  II.  of  1812  defines  duties  on  the  coinage  of  bullion. 

Secs.  10  and  11  specify  the  weight  and  value  of  the  Benares 
rupee  as  175  grs.  troy.  Touch,  or  pure  silver,  168-875  ;  alloy.  6-125. 

Reg.  XYII.  of  1817,  Secs.  9,  10,  and  11  prescribe  punishments 
for  counterfeiting,  debasing,  etc. 

Reg.  XIY.  of  1818. — The  preamble  states,  “The  high  standards 
established  for  the  gold  mohur  and  sicca  rupee,  having  been  found 
productive  of  many  inconveniences,  both  to  individuals  and  the  public, 
.  .  [but]  as  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  sicca  rupee,  from 

its  being  in  a  great  measure  the  money  of  account,  both  in  private 
and  public  transactions,  would  necessarily  change  the  terms  of  aU 
existing  contracts,  and  might  be  productive  of  embarrassment  and 
trouble,  it  has  been  determined  to  leave  the  rupee  unaltered  in  this 
respect ;  and  the  new  Calcutta  sicca  rupee  will  consequently  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  fine  stiver  as  that  heretofore  struck,  and,  being  of 
the  same  intrinsic  value,  will  circulate  on  the  same  terms.  The  mint 
proportions  of  silver  and  gold,  being,  it  is  believed,  inaccurately  esti¬ 
mated  at  present,  and  it  being  also  desirable  that  an  uniformity  in  this 
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respect  should  he  introduced  at  the  three  Presidencies  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  make  a  slight 
deduction  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  mohur  to  be  coined  at  this 
Presidency,  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  silver,  from 
the  present  rates  of  1  to  14-861  to  that  of  1  to  15.  The  gold  mohur 
•will  still  continue  to  pass  current  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  rupees.  For 
the  purposes  and  objects  above  enumerated”  it  is  enacted,  etc. 

Sec.  1,  par.  2nd. — “  The  weight  and  standard  of  the  Calcutta  sicca 
rupee  and  gold  mohur  .  .  shall  be  as  follows 1  ” 

Gold  mohur  ...  weight  204-710  grs.  ...  flue  gold  187-651  ...  alloy  17'059 
Sicca  rupee  ...  weight  19T916  gre.  ...  Hue  silver  175-923  ...  alloy  15-993 
Keg.  Y.  of  1819  refers  to  mint  and  bullion  details. 

Keg.  XI.  of  1 819  discontinues  tbe  coinage  of  the  Benares  rupee,  and 
limits  “  the  legal  currencies  in  the  territories  subordinate  ”  to  Bengal 
“  to  two,  namely  the  Calcutta  and  Furruckabad  rupee.”  The  latter  is 
specified  at — Weight,  180-234  grs.,;  pure  silver,  165-215 ;  alloy, 
15-019  =  ll-12ths  pure  and  l-12th  alloy. 

Sec.  10  secures  an  equitable  arrangement  for  bonds,  etc.,  "not 
expressed  in  Furruckabad  rupees.” 

Keg.  V.  of  1821  regulates  tbe  rates  at  which  Benares  and  Fur- 
ruekabad  rupees  shall  he  received  in  payment  of  revenue. 

1  To  exemplify  how  Governments  keep  their  own  laws,  I  extract  from  ‘  Allen’s 
Indian  Mail’  of  1854,  a  statement  of  manifest  authenticity  regarding  certain  mint 
operations  sanctioned  during  the  continued  currency _ of  this  Regulation: — “The 
market  of  Calcutta  has  invariably  exhibited  a  great  difference  of  price  between  the 
pure  gold  mohurs  of  old  standard  and  those  of  the  new  one-twelfth  alloy  standard. 
For  seven  years— that  is,  from  1818  to  1825— the  Calcutta  mint  coined  nothing  but 
new-standard  gold  mohurs ;  hut  in  1825-26,  the  Government  having  had  a  large 
receipt  of  gold  from  the  Burmese,  and  having  obtained  also  a  considerable  remit¬ 
tance  of  gold  from  Madras,  consequent  upon  the  substitution,  of  rupees  for  pagodas 
in  the  currency  of  that  presidency,  this  Government  gold  was,  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit ,  coined  into  gold  mohurs  of  the  old  standard, — Regulation  XIV.  of  1818  pre¬ 
scribing  one-twelfth  alloy  for  the  Calcutta  gold,  notwithstanding.  There  were 
above  four  lacs  of  old  gold  pieces  struck  in  the  Mint,  and  sold  at  the  general 
Treasury  at  the  price  of  the  day.  But  it  was  only  in  1829  that  a  similar  privilege 
was  conceded  to  private  bullion-merchants.  The  consequence,  however,  of  con¬ 
ceding  to  them  the  privilege  of  obtaining  coin  of  the  old  standard  was  that  in  the 
six  years  from  the  data  when  it  commenced  to  1835,  when  the  new  Act  took  the 
privilege  away,  nearly  as  much  private  gold  bullion  was  brought  to  be  coined  as  in 
the  eleven  preceding  years :  and  when  the  privilege  was  taken  away,  there  was  a 
very  limited  coinage  of  the  new  gold  coin,  and  that  coinage  was  principally  of 
Government  gold.”— After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1835,  the  mint  speculations 
would  seem  to  have  been  less  successful ;  at  least,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  following, 
which  is  affirmed  under  similar  authority  with  the  passages  just  quoted: — “The 
difference  of  price  even  of  unstamped  pure  gold,  as  compared  with  stamped  one-twelfth 
alloy  coin  was  such,  that  the  Mint  Committee  of  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1836,  applied  to 
Government,  and  obtained  leave  to  sell  the  Government  bullion  in  its  possession 
instead  of  coining  it.  The  calculation  of  profit  was  based  on  a  comparison,  not 
with  the  par  fixed  for  receipts  into  the  Government  treasury  (viz.  fifteen  of  silver  for 
one  of  gold),  but  with  the  price  at  which  the  same  gold  would  sell  as  a  coin ;  showing 
evidently  that  our  stamp  gave  no  additional  value,  but  the  contrary,” 
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Eeo.  II.  of  1824  abolishes  the  mint  at  Furruckabad. 

Reg.  YII.  of  1833  alters  the  weight  of  the  new  Furruckabad 
rupee,  and  assimilates  it  to  the  legal  currency  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Presidencies,  and  adjusts  the  weight  of  Calcutta  sicca  rupees 
thus  - 

Calcutta  sicca  rupee  ...  weight  192  grs.  ...  fine  176  ...  alloy  16 

Furruckabad  rupee  ...  weight  180  grs.  ...  fine  165  ...  alloy  15 

The  tola  or  sicca  weight  180  grs.,  introduced  (as  stated  in  detail 
at  p.  7,  suprd). 

Act  XYH  of  1835,  Sec.  7  declares,  “and  be  it  enacted,  that  the  . 
under-mentioned  gold  coins  only  shall  henceforth  be  coined  at  the 
mints  within  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company : — 

1st. — A  gold  mohur  or  fifteen  rupee  piece  of  the  weight  of  180  grs. 
troy,  and  of  the  following  standard,  viz.:  ll-12ths,  or  165  grs.,  of 
pure  gold;  l-12th,  or  15  grs.  of  alloy”:  with  proportionate  sub¬ 
divisions. 

Snc.  8  defines  the  devices  these  coins  are  to  bear. 

Seo.  9.  “And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  gold  coin  shall  henceforward 
he  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  East  India 
Company.”1  (Passed  17th  August,  1835). 

Act  XXI.  of  1835  defines  the  weight  and  value  of  the  copper 
currency,  in.  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  as  follows : — 

■  “  1. — Pice,  weighing  100  grs.  troy. 

“  2. — A  double-pice,  200  grs.  troy. 

“3. — A  pie,  or  l-12th  of  an  anna  piece,  33|grs.” 

Sec.  2  enacts  that  “  the  said  pice  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  l-64th 
of  the  Company’s  rupee,  and  the  said  double-pice  for  l-32d  of  the 
Company’s  rupee,  and  the  said  pie  for  l-192d  of  the  Company’s  rupee.” 
(Passed  7th  December,  1835). 

Act  Xril.  of  1836  directs  that  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee  shall  cease 
to  he  a  legal  tender  from  the  1st  January,  1838 ;  hut  shall  be  received 
at  public  Treasuries  by  weight,  subject  to  one  pie  for  re-eoinage  :  and 
further  limits  the  circulation  of  certain  local  copper  coins. 

Act  XXXI.  of  1837  merely  refers  to  devices. 

Act  XXI.  of  1838  authorises  the  “coinage  and  issuing  of  any 
silver  coins  of  a  value  represented  in  even  annas,  or  sixteenths  of  the 

1  As  there  are  no  Preambles  to  the  Acts,  we  are  left  to  discover  the  reasons  which 
led  to  this  abrupt  announcement.  1  The  Minutes  of  Consultation  in  Counoil’  might 
perhaps  disclose  the  guiding  motive.  In  this  instance,  however,  silence  need  not  be 
taken  for  discreet  reticence,  for  many  good  and  valid  reasons  suggest  themselves  as 
warranting  the  course  pursued.  And  in  regard  to  the  new  aspect  that  the  gold 
discoveries  have  since  given  to  the  comparative  values  of  the  precious  metals,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  at  the  moment  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  gold  stood  relatively 
to  silver  at  over  15  to  I  in  the  local  markets. 
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Company’s  rupee,”  of  the  same  standard  as  tlie  higher  denominations. 

Act  XXXI.  of  1839  proscribes  punishment  “for  drilling,  defacing, 
or  debasing  current  coin,”  etc. 

Act  XIII.  of  1844  is  an  Act  for  the  -withdrawal  from  circulation 
of  the  Trisoolee  pyce  in  the  province  of  Benares. 

Act  XXII.  of  1844  merely  extends  Act  XXI.  of  1835  to  all  “the 
territories  of  the  East  India  Company.” 

Act  VI.  of  1847  refers  to  the  copper  currency  of  the  Straits’ 
Settlements. 

To  complete  the  series  of  Government  documents,  I  append  to  the 
more  formal  legislative  enactments,  the  substance  of  the  notification  of 
the  22nd  of  December,  1852 ;  which,  in  its  opening  paragraph,  like¬ 
wise  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  order  of  1841.1 

“  No.  26.  Tort  William,  Financial  Department,  22nd  December, 
1852. — Notification. — By  See.  9,  Act  XVII.  of  1835  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  it  was  enacted,  that  thenceforward  no  gold  coin  should 
be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  East 
India  Company;  and,  accordingly,  gold  ceased  from  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  to  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  the  Company’s 
Territories  in  India.” 

“But,  by  a  Proclamation  issued  on  the  13th  January,  1841,  officers 
in  charge  of  public  treasuries  were  authorized  freely  to  receive  gold 
coins,  struck  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  XVII. 
of  1835,  at  the  rates  indicated  by  the  denomination  of  the  pieces, 
until  they  should  have  passed  certain  limits  of  lightness,  set  forth  in  a 
table  published  with  the  Proclamation,  or  until  further  orders;  and 
gold  coins  have  been  thus  received  in  liquidation  of  public  demands  up 
to  the  present  date.” 

“Notice  is  now  given  .  .  that  on  and  after  that  date 

[1st  January,  1858,]  no  gold  coin  will  be  received  on  account  of 
payments  due,  or  in  any  way  to  be  made  to  the  Government*  .  . 

1  I  have  not  failed  to  examine  this  Proclamation.  It  specifies  the  devices 
(Reverse :  “A  lion  and  a  palm-tree”)  for  the  new  gold  coinage,  “  in  conformity  with 
Act  XVII.  of  1835  ” ;  and  proceeds :  “  officers  m  charge  of  public  treasuries  are 
hereby  authorized  freely  to  receive  these  gold  coins  at  the  rates,  until  further  orders, 
respectively  denoted  by  the  denomination  of  the  pieces,  until  they  shall  have  passed 
the  limits  of  lightness  allowed  for  wear,  laid  down  in  the  annexed  table,  when  they 
will  only  be  receivable  as  bullion,  and  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of  ono  per  cent,  for 
seignorage.” 

3  I  do  not  ordinarily  permit  myself,  to  criticise  the  acts  of  the  Government  of 
India;  but  these  orders  seem  fairly  to  demand  a  passing  notice.  Viewing  the 
peculiar  element  of  suspicion  of  motives  so  strong  in  Asiatic  minds,  and  the 
importance  the  natives  of  India  attach  to  every  varying  phase  of  the  dealings  of 
their  rulers,  it  is  clear  that  the  “  Resolution"  of  1852  was  neither  wise  nor  politic ;  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  just.  The  reservation 
of  “  until  further  orders,”  so  clumsily  inserted  in  the  Proclamation  of  184L  might 
convey  its  special  meaning  to  the  ear  of  an  English  lawyer,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
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Gold  will  continue  as  heretofore,  to  be  received  into  any  of  the  mints 
.  .  for  coinage,  under  the  Act  and  Rules  at  present  in  force  for 

the  coinage  of  gold,  but  Mint  certificates  for  gold  coins  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  gold  only,  and  no  such  certificate  for  gold  will  be  accepted 
in  any  public  treasury  in  liquidation  of  public  demands,  or  on  account 
of  any  payment  to  the  Government  whatever.”1 

The  Madras  and  Bombay  Governments  seem  to  have  pertinaciously 
abstained  from  legislating  on  coinages  and  currencies,  and  their 
Statute  Books  are  altogether  silent  on  these  subjects,  until  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Government  is  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  1835. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  am  unable  to  elucidate  the  measures  of  Mint 
progress  in  the  minor  Presidencies. 

have  borne  its  fall  significance  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Native  banker :  apart  from 
this,  it  is  clearly  a  question  whether  the  tenor  of  the  Proclamation  itself  did  not 
imply  an  understood  obligation  on  the  part  of  Government,  to  receive  back  the  gold 
coined  and  issued  under  its  provisions,  coupled  as  those  provisions  were  with  the 
inducements  held  out  to  aid  the  circulation,  that  the  officers  of  Government  were 
enjoined  “freely  to  receive  these  gold  coins  at  tho  rates”  etc.;  the  only  obvious 
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Haging  completed  this  summary  review  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coinages,  I  now  revert  to  Prinsep’s  Tables.1 — E.T.] 

Table  of  the  Coinages  issued  from  the  Calcutta  Mint  from  1801-2 


1  [I  had  designed,  as  I  intimated  in  a  note  p.  41,  to  have  omitted  all  the  details  of 
the  working  of  the  Indian  Mints.  However,  as  I  have  since  found  reason  to  believe 
that  a  general  return  of  the  currencies  issued  by  the  Hast  India  Company  would 
possess  an  interest  with  European  readers,  I  have  determined  to  abbreviate  the  re¬ 
dundances  of  Prinsep's  forms,  and  endeavoured  to  complete  the  several  statements, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  documents  in  the  East  India  House,  which  have  been  most 
liberally  placed  at  my  disposition  by  Col.  Sykes.] 
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Table  of  Silver  Coinage  in  the  Provincial  Mints. 


Coinage  at  the  Calcutta  Mint . Sikkk  Rs,  83,71,31,778 

Coinage  at  Benares .  „  10,58,15,663 

Coinage  at  Farrukhibud  .  „  7,26,96,732 

Coinage  at  SSgar  .  „  53,27,503 

Total  Coinage  of  tlie  Bengal  Presidency  from  1801-33 ;  Sikka  Es,  52,09,70,676 

[It  will  be  seen  that  the  totals  Ic  the  preceding  Tahles  are  given  in  sikka  • 
and  in  Tairukhabad  rupees.  Act  XVII.  of  1885  introduced  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  rupee  as  the  one  uniform  currency  of  alL  India ;  this  coin  is  composed 
of  165  grains  of  silver  and  15  of  alloy,  and  stands  the  declared  equivalent  of 
the  old  Bombay,  Madras,  Bamikhabad,  and  Sonat  rupees — being  defined  as  cor¬ 
responding  in  value  to  -fo-ths  of  the  superseded  Calcutta  sikka  rupee.  All  Govern¬ 
ment  accounts,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  are  therefore 
.  made  up  in  the  now  or  standard  Company’s  rupee. 

Table  of  the  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coined  in  the  Mints  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bomlay  in  each  year  from  1833-34  to  1854-55. 

(From  Official  Returns  at  the  India  House.) 


Value  in  Vane  In  Value  in  Vi 
Co.’s  Ks.  Co.’s  lls.  Co.’s  Its.  u 

)  1,23,47,561  39,68.800  43,11,500 
3  1,33,10,055  28,75, 20o!  35,21,000 

i  2,’08,’14;302  The  operations  of 

i  2,09,34,103 

i  2,67,63,743  iffioniMl.fr°m 
’  2,15,77,576 
I  1,64,10,686 

i  2,51,20,312  .  |  25,85,978 

2,06,11,864  .  16,40,203 

!  2,17,66,075  .  I  42,28,459 

I  2,83,35,602  83,595  ,  81,72,430 

i  2,25,32,332  1,00,5-15  ,  22,32,281  31 

i  1,64,78,122  60,84,016 

I  1,01,19,938  3,00,000  34,95,301 

i  1,33,03,269  12,96,676 


VuhMta  Valnein 

66,07,393  1,77*42,217 
45,60,038  2,19,06,341 
11,97,344  2,26,84:724 
68,145  3,80,86.179 
2,64,265  3,18,82,739 
3,44,706  3,85,36,585 
7,91,557  3,14,06,477 
5,67,720  2,84,48,922 
2,31,015  3,28,87,619 
3,30,47,735 

1.66.335  4,67,27,031 
2,63,855  4,69,6S, 212 
2,91,470  3,84,25.420 

4.27.335  2,92,09,094 
4,62,930  1,78,22,598 
7.04,700  2,57,92,646 
3,39,825  2,41,12,043 

12,87,170  2,61,64,274 
6,25,500  4,24,05,222 
5,50,99,848 
1  14,66,785  5,25,34,365 
26,760  1,36,59,015 


,81,983 173,18,140  5,25,68,015  |  71,040 124, 60, 99,28! 


Table  of  Imports  and  Reports  ef  Treasure  (Gold  and  Silver )  in  each  of  the  Presidencies  of  India,  from  1 8 13-14  to  1853-34,  at  2s,  the  Rupee. 


Bengal, 

MAD  HAS, 

1  BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

NotlmporuJ  Net*  Exp. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Not  Imp.  |  Not  Exp. 

J  Imports.  |  -Exports. 

Not  Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net  Imports. 

Net  Exp. 

asiisiiiisiiaaiifiiiiisiii 

58-1,403 
1,068,014 
1,803,40? 
3,-185,108 
3,202,702 
4,719,219 
4,06-1,002 
2,861.724 
2,145,453 
1,700.845 
1,299^-12 
910,221 
1,010,937 
1,228.832 
1,41 3,958 
655,852 
981,025 
601,214 
354,483 
517,108 
568,470 
646,224 
6S7.168 
012,527 
1,048,883 
1,219,031 
1,226,786 
91S,807 
989,017 
1,648,711 
1,752,376 
1,581,365 
i  991,005 
1,336,228 
747,223 
1,414,609 
1,214,865 
1,189.484 
2,306,-170 
3,393,987 
\  2,085,985 

4,275 

tfi75 
10,900 
'31,725 
"  27,953 
309,892 
113,930 
1,239,039 
1,594 
756,582 
160,910 
13,870 

111.503 
448,098 
176,31!) 
10-1,032 

330.503 
1,144,547 

783,353 

247,552 

60,554 

66,599 

161,316 

140,433 

146*206 

159,155 

72,934 

185,794 

§g?» 

285,404 

■354,205 

§78, Sg 

476^375 

1  437,913 

580,128 

1,053,182 

1,801,832 

3,168,298 

3,170,977 

4,691,296 

905,814 

1,705,251 

542,960 

779,275 

1,027,127 

9G5’800 

479,533 

816,993 

270,711 

320,924 

679,670 

630,569 

908*450 
1,056,271 ' 
1,026,769 
772,601 
830,463 
1,575,777 
1,566,582 
1,184,822 
703,926 
1,050,S24 

633,731 

860,660 

913,155 

2,055,882 

2,917,612 

1,648,073 

790,064 

266,245 

167,843 

142,143 

100,897 

111,701 

174,227 

172,843 

237,966 

180,596 

239,246 

253,499 

312,173 

123,989 

430,155 

224,735 

283,162 

251,868 

147,889 

109,305 

113,765 

92,185 

134,637 

114,527 

112,760 

75,958 

128,542 

131,134 

112,406 

674560 

79,418 

115,240 

188,561 

172,297 

147.199 
132,153 

117.199 

200*110 

576,854 

577,490 

8D,7o6 

10.001 

^IIG 
4,577 
9,808 
1S,D2S 
1,425 
16,089 
15,286 
70,229 
217,68  L 
505,000 
70,223 
391,381 
110,308 
640,123 
112,776 
'869,983 
'301,468 
201,385 
106,377 
31,528 
72,615 
106,431 
91,237 
127,446 
89,300 
180,481 
25,317 
21,600 
65,053 
05,704 
68,169 
214,262 
733,8-18 
72,637 
104,140 
215,768 
30,382 
115,657 

£ 

111,387 

90,832 

100,946 

149,811 

168,205 

228,158 

168,60? 

237,821 

236,510 

296,887 

53,760 

242,474 

212,939 

37,581 

970 

46,738 

81,232 

3,343 

22,111 

39,897 

54,090 

93,040 

123,508 

106,533 

79,030 

48,800 

155,970 

81,630 

640,472 

401,833 

280,265 

13!), 5 13 

430,318 

297,801 

166,831 

86,858 

15,0-10 

21,154 

112,921 

82,109 

616,6-19 

207,822 

297,170 

004,7S8 

801,274 

1,100,685 

1,831,409 

705,003 

670,231 

j  620,276 

660.593 
G97.940 
715,703 

1,182,873 

964.594 

1.250.190 
1,270,492 
1,102,200 
1,015,312 

735,586 

494,961 

1,193,438 

1,098,683 

1.346.536 
1,347,681 
1,462,675 

1  1,660,754 
600,07  L 
799,298 
784,156 

1  1,715,166 
2,927,060' 
1,982,5-15 
1,332,655 
1,456,494 
1,094,014 
2,672,695 
2,060,505 
2,362,214 

2.448.190 

2.860.536 

1  2,208,479  1 

181,0-13 
65,168 
7,743 
4,216 
26,417 
5,763 
61,039 
46,624 
45,799 
30,014 
150,052 
65,235 
13,597 
26,619 
70,327 
200,094 
229,746 
1G1.938 
203,514 
185,827 
115,348 
21,808 
19,931 
30,001 
93,790 
93,908 
143,059 
130,979 
175,438 
117,545 
538,681 
645,243 
463,184 
800,295 
306,701 
1,025,016 
544,400 
160,818 
452,732 
512,4.72 
929,726  | 

26,770 
232,002 
597,045 
597,058 
1,140,268 
.  1,825,646 
641,264 
623,607 
473,477 
621,570 

650*468 

1.U9.2S1 

937,975 

1,179,863 

1,070,398 

872,-154 

853,374 

532,072 

309,134 

1,078,090 

1,071,875 

1,32G,555 

1.317.680 

V56G*843 

463,012 

668,319 

608,718 

1,597,621 

2,388,379 

1,337,802 

860,471 

1,096,199 

787,310 

1.647.680 
1,516,105 
2,201,396 
1,995,458 
2,318,0G4 
1,378,753 

031,368 
1,-160,711 
2,519,896 
•1,  LOO, 699 
■1,542,229 
6,788,027 

4.961.100 
3,271,201 
2,919,228 
2,579,6  LI 
2,121,471 
2,080,082 
2,393,610 
2,470,5S8 
2,916,016 
2,074,233 
2,192,530 

M82‘,2o4 

1,140,706 

1,876,411 

1,893,022 

2,146,464 

2,036,166 

2.640.100 
3,010,919 
1,945,263 
1,780,251 
1.S41.333 
3,443,290 

2,405,957 

2,939,923 

1,973,390 

4,201,503 

3.396.807 

3.811.808 
5,052,058 
6,831,377 
4,871,954  1 

£ 

216,074 
90,69-1 
20,078 
45,532 
62,710 
53,524 
390,459 
161,985 
1,303,427 
65,894 
OSS, 465 
413,865 
542,467 
208,3-15 
909,806 
486,721 

933,901 

605,217 

1,738,047 

1,270,6-18 

564,235 

194,739 

10S.10S 

263,933 

340,654 

347,900 

470,522 

366,485 

616,074 

215,796 

746,075 

1,106,839 

816,027 

713,863 

1,426,037 

2,539,741 

971,242 

641,287 

919,088 

1,055,229 

1,483,295 

7llg91 

1,35#17 

2,499,823 

4,115,167 

4,479,510 

0,755,103 

4,500,011 

3.109.216 
1,015,801 
2,523,717 
1,138,006 

1.642.217 
1,856,143 
2,208,243 

2  006  210 
1>87!512 
1,258,029 
1,125,064 

1,312,156 

1,698,283 

t772*233 
2,299,446 
2,663,013 
1,474,741 
1,419,700 
1,326,259 
8,227,494 
4,048,601 
2,645,632 
1,679,930 
2,226,053 
547,353 
1,664,702 
2,425,565  , 
3,270,52  L 
4,132,970 
6,77G,148 
3,383,659  1 

555,793 

123,042 

::::::  1 

ntrORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVER.  83 


The  figures  entered  in  the  preceding  Official  Return,  so  fdfts  they 
relate  to  the  commerce  of  Bengal  from  1813-14  to  1832-33,  -will  he 
found  to  differ  from  those  originally  published  by  Prinsep.  It  may 
he  necessary  to  explain,  that  his  Tables  exhibited  the  imports  and 
exports  of  tho  isolated  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and,  as  such,  compre¬ 
hended  not  only  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign 
countries,  but  likewise  the  traffic  of  the  Port  of  Calcutta,  etc.,  with 
the  coast  and  'the  other  Presidencies.  In  the  present  return,  the  local 
port  to  port  trade  is  properly  excluded.1 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  foregoing  Table  does  not  discriminate  the 
relative  amount  of  gold  and  silver  imported  or  exported  in  each  year, 
nor  do  the  official  documents  at  command  admit  of  the  separation  of 
the  two  items  earlier  than  1846-47;  subsequent  to  which,  the  pro¬ 
portion  runs  as  follows,  for  the  three  Presidencies : — 


1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

GOLD.  |j  SILVER.  j 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Remains,  jj  Imports. 

Exports. 

Remains. 

£ 

851,738 
1,048,778 
1,401,748 
1,160,661 
1,155,310 
1,338,778 
1,335,164 
1,101,136  J 

£ 

2,890 

52,829 

64.8GS 

2,016 

71,165 

168,805 

17,265 

£  £ 

4-  848,  S48  2,08S,183 

+  1,039,117  924,612 

+  1,348,919  2,802,755 

+  1,095,793  2,236,146 

+  1,153,294  2,656,498 

+  1,267,613  3,713,280 

+  1,166,359  5,496,214 

+  1,083,871  3,770,821 

£ 

1,416*376 

2,486,913 

906,374 

539,273 

847,923 

886,424 

1,466,030 

£ 

+1,377,205 
-  491,764 
+  *315, 8422 
+ly329,772 
+2,117,225 
+2,865,357 
+4,609,790 
+2,304,791 

9,393,313 

389,499 

9,003,814  |J  23,688,509 

9,260,291 

14,428,218 

The  proportions  of  each  metal  absorbed  by  the  several  divisions  of 


1  [  The  delay  that  has  occurred  in  the  printing  of  this  sheet  enables  me  to  add 
parallel  returns  for  the  year  1854-55.  The  Madras  and  Bombay  totals  hereunto 
subjoined  are  derived  from  official  sources ;  the  Bengal  return  is  taken  from 
Bonnaud’s  ‘  Commercial  Annual,’  as  the  formal  statements  relating  to  that  Presidency 
have  not  yet  been  received  at  the  India  House : — 


MaiSs  . 

Bombay  . 

nrpOEis. 

XXVOBTS. 

1  HXT  IMPOSTS  Atm  BXPOSTS.  j 

Net  Imports. 

Net  Exports. 

£ 

603,154 

194,221 

1,188,913 

£ 

1,072,194 

521,814 

353,654 

£ 

835,259 

£ 

469,040 

327,593 

Total . 

1,986,288 

1,947,662 

3S,626 

2  [The  unimportant  discrepancies  that  maybe  detected  betweejjjjthe  lower  figures 
of  these  totals  and  those  entered  at  the  end  of  the  Table  in  page  82  and  elsewhere, 
are  explained  to  have  arisen  from  the  varying  results  of  working  in  gross  and  in 
detail,  and  the  exclusion  of  fractions  of  rupees  and  the  rejection  of  unit  figures,  to 
convert  the  rupee  into  sterling  money  at  different  stages  of  the  arithmetical  process.] 
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the  IdjUhn  empire,  during  the  eight  years  in  question,  are  embodied  in 
the  annexed  table : — 


Or 

LCUXTA. 

|  MADBAS. 

Bo 

iOA*. 

RSSUIHS 

Gold. 

SUver. 

|  Gold. 

Goia. 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

£ 

215,530 

362,554 

415,947 

275,543 

317,998 

401,243 

575.351 

481,756 

£ 

+  835,294 
—  520,402 
+  216,097 
+  585,117 
+  595,154 
+  1,654,639 
+  2,342,261 
4-  1,166,317 

£ 

27,561 

48,558 

33,173 

65,091 

76^069 

49,121 

86,719 

£ 

+  51,469 

—  130,667 

—  649,826 

—  6,291 

+  123,097 
+  6,561 

+  491,353 
+  375,115 

605,757 

62S,006 

899,799 

765,159 

802,428 

790,301 

541,887 

515,396 

£ 

490,442 

159,305 

749,571 

750,946 

1,398,974 

1,205,157 

1,776,176 

763,359 

& 

3,045,922 

+  6,874,477 

409,160 1 

+  259,811  | 

5,548,732 

7,293,930 

In  appropriate  supplement  to  these  Tables,  and  to  enable  my 
readers  to  judge  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  bullion  traffic 
■with  India,  I  annex  a  statement  from  Col.  Sykes’  paper  ‘  On  the 
External  Commerce  of  British  India,’  published  in  the  ‘Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society,’  for  June,  1856,  and  further  brought  up  to 
the  present  date,  which  exhibits  the  relative  values  of  goods  and 
bullion  imported  and  exported  during  the  six  years  from  1849-50 
to  1854-55. 

-Abstract  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Goods  and  Bullion  from  1849-50  to  1854-55.1 


Sd 

Mthlpril. 

Presidencies^ 

s. 

“ir 

.Excess  of 

^detluotins^ 

Bills  drawn 
upon  India 

Directors. 

Balances  of 

adjusted 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 64 

1854- 55 

Total... 

Average 

£ 

10,300,000 

11,559,000 

12,240,000 

10,071,000 

11,122,000 

12,442,000 

£ 

17,312,000 

18,164,000 

19,879,000 

20,465,000 

19,295,000 

18,298,000 

£ 

7,012,000 

6,605,000 

7,639,000 

10,394,000 

8,173,000 

6,856,000 

£ 

2,426,000 

3,270,000 

4,133,000 

5,776,000 

3,389,000 

38,000 

£ 

4,587,000 

3,335,000 

3,506,000 

4,618,000 

4,748,000 

5,818,000 

£ 

2,936,000 

3,236,000 

2,777,000 

3,317,000 

3,850,000 

3,669,000 

£ 

1,651,000 

99,000 

729,000 

1,301,000 

934,000 

2,149,000 

67,734,000 

113,413,000 

46,679,000 

19,031,000 

26,648,000 

19,785,000 

6,863,000 

11,289,000 

18,902,000 

7,613,000 

yet  Been  receivi 

3,171,000 

4,441,000 

nmerclal  Annu< 
■esidency* 

3,297,000 
il,’  as  tlie  offlcir 

1,143,000 

As  the  stajjgments  in  the  above  Table  are  understood  to  have  been 


[  Mr.  Low’s  Circulars  furnish  us  with  the  actual  shipments  of  treasure  for  India 


IMPORTS  AMD  EXPORTS 


ASD  SILVER. 


prepared  from  official  Custom-House  returns,  they  may  be  gjieepted 
as  pro-tmto  authentic ;  and  as  the  Government  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  adhere  to  the  highly  primitive  system  of  levying  duties  upon 
exports,  the  totals  thus  obtained  are  probably  as  trustworthy  as  the 
corresponding  entries  of  imports.  . 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  demand  for  silver 
bullion  in  India,  I  also  append  a  full  return  of  the  responsibilities 
undertaken  by  the  East  India  Company  on  account  of  railways  in 
course  of  construction.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  exact  state¬ 
ments  of  the  several  amounts  actually  expended  in  India — com¬ 
prising  the  sums  repaid  by  the  Government  in  silver  coin  in  return 
for  the  gold  deposited  in  the  treasury  in  Leadenhall  Street — but 
the  difference  between  the  totals  “paid  in”  and  “  re-issued  in  Eng¬ 
land”  will  furnish  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  the  liability 


by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  vessels,  during  the  years  1855,  1856,  and 
1S57,  amounting  to  the  subjoined  totals : — 


Calcutta .  Gold  £  350  Silver  £  2,299,235 

Madras  .  „  17,7S9  „  177,173 

Bombay .  „  1,232  *  „  2,267,400 


£19,371  £4,743,808  £943,499 

The  grand  total  shipped  for  the  East  in  1855  was— Prom  the  United  King¬ 
dom:  Gold,  £948,272 ;  Silver,  £6,409,889.  Other  Ports:  Gold,  £243,239 ;  Silver, 
£1,524,240. 


Calcutta. 
Madras  . 
Bombay. 


towed  KisaDosr. 

Gold  £719  Silver  £3,417,091 

„  28,523  „  213,781 

„  7,906  „  4,748,631 


tinc?hidtag  Dec.,  1S55). 

Silver  £  433,303 
„  327,494 

„  163,216 


£37,14S  £8,379,503  £924,013 

Total  exports  for  the  East  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  1856 :  Gold,  £404,749  ; 
Silver,  £12,118,985.  Other  Ports  :  Gold,  £74,039  ;  Silver,  £1,989,916. 


1857. 


Calcutta..  .Gold,  £  36,040  Silver,  £  5,689,015  Gold,  £30,896  Silver,  £  S93.407 

Madras ...  „  97,788  „  403,646  „  15,300  „  4G0,71Q 

Bombay...  „  30,565  „  5,275,950  -  „  16,161  „  523,958 

£164,393  £11,368,611  £62,357  £1,888,073 

Total  exports  for  the  East  from  the  United  Kingdom  :  Gold„£269, 275  :  Silver, 
£16,795,232.  Other  Ports  :  Gold,  £259,986 ;  -Silver,  £3,350,  68ET 


Hornsny  in  1'eUruary,  isss.] 


i  Presidencies  in  January,  and  only  _C5S,sn  for 
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It  »ay  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  payments  into  the  Company’s 
Treasury  on  account  of  Railways  commenced  in'  1848-49,  and  that 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  Indian  subscribers  was  permanently  fixed  at 
Is.  10iZ.  per  Company’s  rupee.1 


Table  exhibiting  the  sums  paid  into  the  Hast  India  Company’s  Treasury, 
in  London,  on  account  of  Railways  in  India,  up  to  30 th  Sept.,  1856. 


Names  of  Companies. 

sancSoMctl.  I 

Total  paid  in. 

in  England, 

East  Indian . 

Great  Indian  Peninsula . 

Madras  . 

Sind..... . 

Bombay  and  Baroda  . 

£  i 

10,73.1,000 
4,000,000  i 
4,000.000 
500,000 
500,000 

£ 

6,219,733 

2,525,113 

1,926,354 

265,614 

334,511 

3,094,126 

866,263 

1,027,805 

92,480 

58,891 

19,731,000  | 

11,271,325  i 

5,139,565  a 

|  a  Of  this  total  the  sum  of  £  869,301  has  been  disbursed  as  Interest  on  Capital.  | 

Another  important  item  bearing  upon  these  details  still  remains 
to  be  noticed — that  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  uncurrent  silver 
coin  received  into  the  mint,  as  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  bullion 


1  [The  rata  of  exchange  thus  permanently  established,  irrespective  of  intrinsic  value 
or  any  possible  scheme  of  commercial  par,  has  necessarily  had  the  effect  of  insuring 
that  nearly  all  the  funds  required  for  railways  should  he  raised  in  England  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Indian  subscribers.  The  second  Table  at  page  14  'will  indicate  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  Company’s  rupee,  and  its  details  will  exemplify  bow  the  exchangeable 
value  of  that  coin  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  external  influences;  but,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  par  value  may  be  fairly  taken  at  2s. ;  now,  under  this  permanent 
and  immutable  arrangement,  whatever  the  commercial  rate  of  exchange  might  chance 
to  rule  at,  Indian  contributors  to  their  own  local  railways  bad  to  pay  218  Company’s 
rupees  for  every  £20  share,  or  about  9  per  cent,  more  than  the  nominal  value  of  the 
stock,  while  under  favorable  rates  of  exchange,  such  as  we  have  experienced  of  late, 
by  remitting  the  money  to  England,  the  £20  share  could  be  purchased  for  about  184 
Company’s  rupees,  making  a  total  difference  of  no  less  than  17  per  cent!  In  a 
similar  degree  have  our  Eustem  speculators  reason  to  complain  of  the  comparative 
rates  of  interest;  for  while  the  Home  Government  was  undertaking  these  millions  of 
railway  debts,  and  guaranteeing  a  minimum  rate  of  profit  at  5,  and  never  less  than 
4h  per  cent.,  the  Government  of  India  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  its  obedient 
subjects  that  4,  and  even  34  percent.  (28th  October,  1853)  was  quite  as  much  as 
then  money  was  worth ;  and.  the  latter  rate  was  not  to  form  an  ascending  minimum 
like  the  railway  guarantee,  but  a  maximum,  liable,  on  the  contrary,  to  reduction  at 
any  favorable  moment,  after  the  manner  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  5  per  cents,  in 
1853  and  their  conversion  into  fours,  the  consentient  holders  of  which  were  startled 
by  the  opening  of  a  new  loan  at  the  former  rate,  in  less  than  fourteen  months  after  the 
completion  of  this— to  use  the  words  of  the  Governor-General — “  not  the  less  suc¬ 
cessful”  operation.  To.  sum  up  these  contrasts,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
relative  value  of  money  in  the  two  countries ;  which  may  be  justly  tested  by  the  index 
until  lately  afforded  by  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  each — that  of  India  being  12, 
while  that  of  England  was  5  per  cent.] 


brought  for  coinage  by  individuals  unconnected  with  the  State 1  the 
one  indicating  the  amount  of  the  old  currency  replaced  by  new  coin, 
the  other  disclosing  the  increase  made  to  the  circulating  medium; 
though  this  latter  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  too  many  varying  in¬ 
fluences  to  be  received  as  any  criterion  of  the-  total  permanently 
available  to  meet  the  monetary  wants  of  the  country. 

I  limit  the  present  returns  to  the  rupee  or  standard  currency;3 
commencing  with  those  of  the  year  1833-34,  in  order  to  embrace  the 
entire  period  comprised  in  the  parallel  Table  at  page  81. 


SILVER  COINAGES  Ilf  THE  EAST  INDIA  COIIPAUY’s  SHUTS. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figured  details,  that,  during  the  last 
twenty-two  years,  the  grand  total  of  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  mints  has  reached  no  less  a  stitn  than  71,55,49,286 
rupees,  or  £  71,554,928  :  towardsthis  atnount24,19,ll,918  rupees  were 
contributed  by  the  old  metal  of  the  worn  or  recalled  currencies;  and 
47,15,19,671  rupees  constituted  the  proportion  of  bullion  brought  for 
coinage  by  individuals.  It  may  be  instructive  to  test  a  section  of 
these  returns  in  connexion  with  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  bullion 
trade  of  India,  illustrated  at  page  83.  To  select  the  same  eight  years 
for  which  the  figures  have  been  tabulated  in  that  statement  (i.e. 
1846-7  to  1853-4),  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  total  amount  of  silver 
bullion — in  excess  of  the  returned  coin- — minted  at  the  three  Presi¬ 
dencies,  during  the  period,  was  over  20  crore  of  rupees,  or  twenty 
millions  sterling;1  while  the  balance  of  silver  bullion  remaining  in 
India,  on  the  traffic  of  the  same  interval,  is  seen  to  amount  to 
14,42,82,180  rupees,  or  less  than  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 
The  results  of  the  two  returns  are  not  so  directly  dependent  on  each 
other,  that  their  non-accordance  need  cause  surprise,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  five  and  a  half  millions  of  surplus  coin  may  not  have 
been  re-exported  in  that  shape,  in  the  ordinary  course,  even  if  we  did 
not  know  that  the  Company’s  rupee  has  hitherto  supplied  much  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  and  the  Straits  settle¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  any  quantity  of  the 
silver  bullion,  used  for  Mint  purposes,  is  at  this  time  supplied  by  India 
itself — though  it  contributed  not  unimportantly  to  the  local  mints, 
up  to  1832-33. 2  "We  may  fairly,  therefore,  take  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
bullion,  in  the  every-day  transactions  of  commerce,  as  a  momentary 


1  [ Detail  of  Silver  Bullion,  over  and  above  the  recalled  coin,  minted  at  the  three 


1846- 47  .. 

1847- 48  .. 

1848- 49  .. 

1849- 50  .. 

1850- 51  ... 

1851- 52 

1852- 53  ... 

1853- 54... 


2,27,20,336  \ 

14,74,15,861 

3,28,26,087  ) 


Bengal  total  ... 
Madras  total  ... 
Bombay  total 


10,68,53,021 

1,36,78,352 

7,96,96,280 


[  See  Table,  page  81.] 
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index  of  the  amount  of  coin  remoYed  hy  sea-transport ;  though  such  a 
test  "would  hy  no  means  demonstrate  either  .the  maximum  or  minimum 
of  that  drain  in  exceptional  instances.  The  inland  or  conterminous 
absorption  of  coined  money,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  boldest  speculation ;  but,  with  an  existing  frontier  line  ex¬ 
tending  from  Mekran  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  with  the  various 
imperfectly  civilized  races  on  onr  borders  all  seeking  eagerly  for  the 
precious  metals,  we  may  imagine  that  the  outgoing  in  these  directions 
can  scarcely  be  inconsiderable.  However,  even  admitting  that  India 
temporarily  retains  the  full  14.4  millions  of  the  20  coined  for  her  in 
eight  years,  the  amount  can  hy  no  means  be  said  to  be  excessive,1  nor 
is  it  to  be  expected — while  the  monetary  laws  remain  as  at  present  con- 
stitnted — that  the  demand  should  be  proportionately  lessened;  and, 
as  much  has  been  written  regarding  the  undue  absorption  of  bullion 
hy  India  at  large,  it  may  be  fitting  that  I  should  observe  that, 
whatever  may  have  constituted  the  attracting  magnet,  or  wherever 
the  ultimate  resting-place  of  the  precious  metals  may  have  been, 
in  olden  times ;  there  is  now  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  silver 
should  continue  to  flow  towards  our  Eastern  dominions.  Hot  to 
touch  upon  the  obvious  commercial  necessities  of  our  trade  as  of 
late  balanced,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  ludia  has  advanced  con¬ 
siderably  in  material  prosperity  :  not  only  is  there  enhanced  security 
of  life  and  property,  together  with  a  manifest  and  natural  in¬ 
crease  of  the  population,  hut  the  facilities  of  traffic  and  real  wealth 
have  progressed  with  equal  strides  under  our  rule.  There  is  now 
but  little  object  in  hoarding,  less  in  secreting ;  the  palpable  value 
of  money  is  better  understood ;  and  even  its  conversion  into  ornaments 
lias  comparatively  ceased,  since  the  introduction  of  the  more  extensively 
alloyed  rupee,  the  hardness  of  the  metal  of  which  neither  workers 


]  [The  population  returns,  though  most  minutely  accurate  for  some  portions  of 
India,  aro  hut  mere  guess-work  for  others.  The  following  is  the  latest  return  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  at  the  East  India  House.  This  will  give  for  British  India  a 
return  of  1.1  rupee  per  head  of  increase  to  the  currency  in  eight  years : 


POPULATION  OP  INDIA. 

Under  direct  administration  of  the  Governor-General  [in¬ 
cluding  the  Panjtb,  Nagpore,  and  Oude)  . 

Under  lieut.-Governor  of  Bengal  . ; . 

Under  Lient.-Governor  of  North-West  Provinces . 

Under  Governor  of  Madras . 

Under  Governor  of  Bpmbay . 


23,056,972 

41,212,562 

33,216,365 

22,437,297 

11,109,067 


Total  British  Possessions .  131,031,263 

Total  Independent  andprotected Native  States .  48’423’630 

Total  Foreign  States  (French  and  Portuguese) .  617,149 


179,972,042  — ]' 


Total 
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nor  'wearers  approve.  Equally  have  the  advantages  of  direct  money 
payments  reached  the  comprehension  of  the  masses,  for  not  only,  as 
has  been  remarked,1  do  the  landholders  no  longer  pay  the  Government 
demand  in  kind,  hut,  more  important  still,  the  adherence  to  that 
primitive  mode  of  liquidation  has  keen  generally  discontinued  among 
the  village  communities  in  their  internal  apportionment  of  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

I  may  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  remark,  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  re-introduction  of  a  gold  coinage,  that  I  am  altogether 
opposed  to  such  a  measure.  A  metal  that  must  be  expected  pro¬ 
gressively  to  fall  in  value — ■whatever  the  immediate  needs  of  Europe 
may  seem  to  evidence  to  the  contrary — is  not  calculated  to  be  favor¬ 
ably  received  by  the  people  of  India,  especially  as  its  market  rate 
has  already  been  sensibly  affected  in  that  country  by  the  gold  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Australia.  . 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  confident  that  much  of  the 
threatened  difficulty  might  be  met  by  a  well-devised  scheme  for  a 
paper  currency,  to  consist  of  Government  Notes  duly  notified  as  legal 
tenders,  and  definitively  recognised  as  receivable  in  payment  of  the 
State  revenue ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  there  must  he  no  reservation  of 
“until  farther  orders,”  as  in  the  Gold  Proclamation  of  1841;  nor 
must  there  be  permitted  to  exist  a  possibility  of  any  future  Adminis¬ 
tration  reducing  the  One  Hundred  Eupee  Note  into  one  of  the  current 
value  of  eighty,2  as  was  effected,  in  regard  to  all  the  securities  involved, 
by  the  conversion  of  the  old  five  per  cent,  stock.  Possibly  few 
nations  could  be  met  with,  better  prepared  than  the  people  of 
India,  to  accept  a  sound  and  carefully  elaborated  plan  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  currency.  As  contrasted  with  their  conventional  morality, 
whether  religious  or  social,  their  commercial  faith  and  probity  stand 
ont  in  prominent  relief.  TVhat  they  respect  among  themselves,  they 
revere  in  their  rulers  ;  and,  in  spite  of  some  awkward  incidents  in  the 
history  of  British  India,  the  English  name  still  stands  exalted  with 
the  mass  of  the  population,  who  have  concerned  themselves  less  about 

1  [Col.  Sykes,  supra  cit.,  p.  84.] 

2  [The  Government  orders  of  1853-54  directly  affected  tie  interest  alone  of  the 
funds  assailed— reducing  it  from  5  to  4  per  cent.— the  selling  price  of  the  securities 
remaining  little  below  par ;  hut  the  opening  of  the  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1855  depre¬ 
ciated  the  market  value  of  the  principal  of  the  converted  stock,  in  proportion  to  the 
relatively  enhanced  rate  of  interest  offered  under  the  new  loan.  In  the  one  case, 
the  public  naturally  inferred  that  the  Government  was  acting  in  good  faith,  and 
justified  — by  knowledge  inaccessible  to  the  non-official  world  —  in  the  reduction 
enforced ;  a  feeling  that  was  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  distinctive  proclamation  of 
the  closing  of  all  open  4  per  cent,  loans,  and  the  invitation  of  subscriptions  at  3J  per 
cent.  In  the  second  instance,  those  who  had  relied  upon  the  equity,  superior  infor¬ 
mation,  or  preseience  of  the  Government,  discovered  their  error.]  . 
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the  acts  aad  policy  of  the  Central  Government,  than  the  immediate 
rule  of  the  high-principled  gentlemen  whom  this  country  has  ordinarily 
sent  to  administer  in  detail  the  local  sections  of  our  Eastern  empire. 
In  similar  relative  degree  to  their  advancement  and  civilization, 
does  their  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  banking  and  exchange 
strike  our  European  perceptions ;  so  that,  whether  under  the  aspect 
of  confidence  in  our  probity,  or  comprehension  of  onr  measures,  the 
Indian  public  may  be  said  to  he  fully  prepared  to  welcome  an  im¬ 
proved  and  enlarged  system  of  state  finance.  But,  as  I  desire  to 
confine  myself  to  the  record  of  facts,  and  ordinarily  abstain  from 
speculation  or  argument,  I  bring  these  observations  to  a  somewhat 
abrupt  close. — E.T.] 


[As  Prinsep’s  Useful  Tables  are  now  definitively  associated  with  his 
Eumismatic  Essays,  it  will  he  expedient  to  amplify  the  former  by  any 
information  regarding  Indian  coinage  equivalents  or  monetary  values 
that  may  chance  to  he  readily  accessible;  I  therefore  append  a  few 
notes  on  these  subjects,  extracted  from  that  admirable  work,  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot’s  '  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  the  Korth-'Westem  Provinces  of 
India.’ 1 


“Dumeee,  damn . Dumree  is  commonly  known  as  a 

nominal  coin,  equal  io  or  3J  Dams;  or  between  2  and  3  Gundas — so  that  a 
Dumree  varies  from  8  to  12  CowTees,  according  to  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  money-changers.  It  may  be  useful  to  subjoin  from  the  1  Dewan  Pusund’  a  table 
Bhowing  the  value  of  Dumrees  and  Dams : — 

1  Dumree, 

2  Dumrees, 

3  Dumrees, 

4  Dumrees, 

5  Dumrees, 

6  Dumrees, 

7  Dumrees, 

8  Dumrees, 

9  Dumrees, 

10  Dumrees, 

11  Dumrees,  ...  . 

12  Dumrees, 

13  Dumrees, 

14  Dumrees, 


1  [To  those  who  are  curious  in  the  science  of  numbers  and  would  study  -the 
progressive  arrangement  of  popular  totals,  I  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
elaborate  article,  1  Chaurfisi,’  p.  151.] 


,  dams,  .  1  chhudam. 

9J  dams. 

12^  dams,  .  1  adhela. 

15"  dams. 

18J  dams,  .  f  puesa. 

22  dams. 

25  dams,  .  1  puesa. 

28  dams. 

31|  dams,  .  1J  puesa. 

34J  dams. 

371  dams,  .  It  puesa. 

40  dams! 

44  dams .  14  wuesa. 
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15  Dumrees,  . 47  dams. 

16  Dumrees,  . 50  dams, .  1  tuka. 

The  table  is  given,  with  some  slight  variations  in  the  1  Zoobdutu-l-Quwaneen,’ 
but  in  neither  are  the  smaller  fractional  amounts  given  with  correctness. 

“Dam,  j*^  <^i*l  dkm . The  Dam  in  the  Ayeen-i-Akberee,  and  in 

most  Revenue  accounts,  is  considered  to  bo  the  40th  part  of  a  rupee ;  but  to  the 
common  people  it  is  known  as  the  50th  part  of  a  Tuka:  25  therefore  go  to  a  Pysa, 
and  12*  to  an  Adhela. 

“CirHUDAM,  chhadkm . Literally,  six  dams;  equal 

to  two  dumrees.  The  proper  amount  is  six  and  a  quarter  dams,  but  by  abbreviation 
it  is  called  Chhudam. 

“  Gun-da,  «’|\S  |  gandk . Like  the  Dam,  the  Gunda  of  account 

and  the  Gunda  of  practice  do  not  coincide.  Gundas  of  account  are  hut  little  used 
in  the  North-'Westem  Provinces,  except  in  Benkres  and  the  Dehra  Doon,  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  former  subjection  to  Oudh,  the  Kuzurkna  accounts  of  Rohileund 
are  frequently  drawn  out  in  Gundas.  This  Gunda  is  the  20th  part  of  an  Anna. 
The  Gunda  known  to  the  common  people  is  not  of  stable  amount ;  sometimes  four, 
and  sometimes  five,  and  sometimes  even  six,  go  to  a  pucka  Damree,  or  Chhudam, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  money  dealers,  or  the  state  of  the  market.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  variable  amount,  as  a  Gunda  is  equivalent  to  four  Cowrees, 
1  to  count  by  Gundas,’  signifies  to  count  by  fours,  or  by  tbe  quartemary  scale,  to 
which  the  natives  are  very  partial ; — in  the  same  way  as  to  count  by  gahees,  or 
punjas,  is  to  count  by  fives,  or  by  the  quinary  scale.  As  four  Cowrees  make  one 
Gunda,  so  do  twenty  Gundas  make  one  Pun,  and  sixteen  Puns  make  one  Kuhhwun. 
But  there  are  grades  of  monetary  value  even  below  that  of  Cowree;  for  the 
Hindus  seem  as  fond  of  dealing  with  these  infinitesimal  quantities,  as  they  are 
with  the  higher  numbers,  as  exemplified  in  the  article  Crore.  Thus  3  Crant,  or  4 
Kak,  or  5  But,  or  9  Dunt,  or  27  Jon,  or  32  Dar,  or  80  Til,  or  800  Suno  are  each  equi¬ 
valent  to  one  Cowree.  These  are  not  in  practical  use  in  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
hut  are  entered  in  several  account  hooks,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  employed  in 
the  Bazar  translations  of  Cuttack  and  parts  of  Bengal.  See  Rushton’s  ‘  Gazetteer,’ 
vol.  i.,  p.  182,  1841.  The  Cowree  shell,  the  Cyprsea  Moneta,  has  been  subject  to 
strange  diminution  of  value,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  of  commerce,  by  which 
their  worth  has  been  depressed  below  that  of  the  precious  metals.  In  1740,  a  rupee 
exchanged  for  2,400  Cowrees ;  in  1756,  for  2,560  Cowrees ;  and  at  this  time  as  many 
as  6,500  Cowrees  may  be  obtained  for  tbe  rupee.  Cowree  in  Persian  is  translated 
by  Khur-mohra,  literally,  a  ‘  jackass’s’  or  ‘  mule’s’  shell ;  because  mules  are  orna¬ 
mented  in  that  country  with  trappings  of  shells,  as  a  Gosain’s  bullock  is  in  this 
country.  In  Arabic  it  is  known  by  Wuda,  which  Ibn  Batata  says  is  carried 
in  large  quantities  from  the  Maidive  Islands  to  Bengal,  where  it  is  used  as  coin ;  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cyprsea  Moneta  is  meant.  The  Kamoos  adds 
that  it  is  suspended  from  the  neck  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  as  it 
is  in  India  to.  this  day,1  provided  the  neck  shell  is  split  or  broken.  Among  European 
nations,  excepting  the  English,  these  shells  are  known  by  tbe  name  of  Poreeli, 

1  [“  Gunda  is  also  the  name  applied  to  the  knotted  string  which  is  suspended  round 
a  child’s  neck  for  the  same  puniose;  but  not,  apparently,  because  it  has  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Cowree  Amulet.”] 
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Porcellain,  Porcellanen,  and  Porcelaine,  on  account  of  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
their  shape  to  that  of  the  hack  of  a  little  pig,  whence  we  have  the  Chinese  porcelain, 
of  which  the  glaze,  or  varnish,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cowree. 

“Cnoim,  karor  .  .  .  .  Ten  millions.  The  names  of  the  higher 

numbers  are  "thus  given  in  tlie  ‘Zoobdut-ooI-Q,uwaneen.’  100  Crore  =  1  Urub; 
100  drub  =  1  K,burub;  100  K,hurub  =  1  Heel;  100  Neel  =1  Pudum;  100 
Pudum  =  1  Sunk,h;  100  Sunk,h  =  1  TJld;  100  Uld  =  1  dhk;  100  Unk  =  1 
Pudka.”] 


BRITISH  INDIAN 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUEES. 


The  system  of  "Weights  established  by  Regulation  YII.  of  1833, 
is  founded  on  the  same  unit  as  the  rupee  of  the  equalized  monetary 
system  of  British  India,  it  having  been  found  that  the  weight  of 
the  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Farrukhabad  rupee,  already  very  generally 
used  throughout  Upper  and  Western  India,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Ser  and  Man,  could  be  substituted  for  the  siklta  weight  of  Bengal 
by  a  v§ry  slight  modification  of  the  latter,  which  would  be  hardly 
perceptible  in  commercial  dealings.  Other  palpable  advantages  of 
the  introduction  of  the  new  weight  were  pointed  out,1  of  which  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  allude  to  the  three  following : — 

1.  That  the  man  formed  from  the  modified  weight  would  be 
precisely  equal  to  one  hundred  English  troy  pounds ;  and 

2.  That  thirty-five  sens  would  also  be  precisely  equal  to  seventy- 
two  pounds  avoirdupois  : — thus  establishing  a  simple  connection  void 
of  fractions,  between  the  two  English  metrical  scales  and  that  of 
India. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  new  unit  nearly  accorded  with  the  average 
weight  of  many  of  the  native  toMfe  sent  home  for  examination  at  the 
London  mint,  hy  order  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors ;  as  well 
as  with  that  of  Akbar,  deduced  from  the  weight  of  many  coins  of 
that  emperor. 

We  shall  begin  the  present  division  of  our  subject,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Indian  coins,  hy  setting  forth  in  the  first  instance  the  present 
Legal  system,  and  afterwards  providing  a  brief  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  many  other  weights  prevailing  throughout  the  Company’s 
provinces,  with  comparative  tables  for  the  conversion  of  one  denomi¬ 
nation  into  the  other. 

The  unit  of  the  British  Indian  pondcrary  system  is  called  the 
tola.  It  weighs  180  grains  English  troy  weight.  From  it  upwards 
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are  derived,  the  heavy  weights,  viz. : — Chhatak,  Ser,  and  Man  (or 
Maund) ;  and,  by  its  subdivisions,  the  small  or  jeweller’s  weights, 
called  Mashas,  Itatis,  and  Dhans. 

The  following  scheme  comprehends  both  of  these  in  one  series  : — 


Man.  Panseri.1 

I  8 


or.2  Chhatik.3  Tola.’ 
10  640  3200 

5  80  400 

1  16  80 

1  6 


Misha.3  Rati.5 

38400  307200 

4800  38400 

960  7680 

60  480 


Dhind 


1  12  96  384 

1  8  32 

1  4 

The  man  (or  that  weight  to  which  it  closely  accords  in  value,  and 
to  which  it  is  legally  equivalent  in  the  new  scale)  has  been  hitherto 
better  known  among  Europeans  by  the  name  of  ‘bazar  maund,’  but 
upon  its  general  adoption,  under  Regulation  YU.  of  1833,  for  all 
transactions  of  the  British  Government,  it  should  be  denominated  the 
British  Maund  (in  Hindi,  Angrezl  Man),  to  distinguish  it  at  once 
from  all  other  weights  in  use  throughout  the  country.8 

The  Panseri  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  iive-ser  weight,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  not  form  an  integrant  point  of  the  scale ;  but,  as  its  use  is 
very  general,  it  has  been  introduced  for  the  convenience  of  reference. 

The  Ser  being  the  commonest  weight  in  use  in  the  retail  business 
of  the  bazars  in  India,  and  being  liable,  according  to  the  pernicious 
system  hitherto  prevalent,  to  vary  in  weight  for  every  article  sold  as 
well  as  for  every  market,  is  generally  referred  to  the  common  unit  in 
native  mercantile  dealings,  as,  “  the  ser  of  so  'many  tolas,”  (or  sikkas, 
ban's,  takas,  etc.).  The  standard  or  bazar  ser  being  always  80  tolas. 

The  chhatak  is  the  lowest  denomination  of  the  gross  weights,  and  is 
commonly  divided  into  halves  and  quarters  (called  in  Bengali,  laeheha) 
thus  marking  the  line  between  the  two  scries,  which  are  otherwise 
connected  by  the  relation  of  the  ser,  etc.  to  the  tola. 

The  tola  is  chiefly  used  in  the  weighing  of  the  precious  metals  and 


1  Reinsert,  ^£^*10  from  or  ,  ■qff  “fire,”  and^j  “a  ser." 

2  Ser,  tT  (Shakespcar  %U^),  JS*. 

3  Chhatak ,  from  s.  “six,”  and  ’^°ft  “a  mark.” 

4  Tola,  TftvIT  Xj  . 

3  M&sha,  HTH  +11  Ml  J  A-i’c.  . 

5  Rati,  s.  \fd ,  Toff  ,  \jpJ  ,  ■  7  DJidn,  MRT  <  groin,  rice.’ 

8  In  the  same  way  the  Madras,  Bombay,  FarrnMifibad  rupee  (when  the  sikkk 

rupee  is  abolished,  and  an  English  device  adopted),  may  be  called  “  the  British 
rupee,”  and  in  the  native  languages  Mpyn  yhigresi. 
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coin ;  all  bullion  at  the  mints  is  received  in  this  denomination,  and  the 
tables  of  bullion  produce  (as  seen  in  the  foregoing  pages)  are  calculated 
per  100  tolas.  It  is  also  usual  at  the  mints  to  make  the  subdivisions 
of  the  tola  into  anas  (sixteenths)  and  pa’is,  in  lieu  of  m&shas  and  ratfs. 

Mashas,  ratfs,  and  dhans,  are  used  chiefly  by  native  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers.  They  are  also  employed  in  the  native  evaluation  by  assay 
of  the  precious  metals;  thus,  '  10  mashas  fine’  signifies  10-12ths  pure, 
and  corresponds  to  ‘  lOoz.  touch’  of  the  English  assay  report  of 
silver.  There  is  a  closer  accordance  with  the  English  gold  assay 
scale,  inasmuch  as  the  96  ratis  in  a  tola  exactly  represent  the  96  carat 
grains  in  the  gold  assay  pound,  and  the  dhan,  the  quarter-grain.  As 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  convert  the  assay  report  from  one  denomi¬ 
nation  into  the  other,1  the  following  comparative  table  is  here  inserted. 


Table  of  the  Correspondence  of  English  and  Indian  Assay  Weights. 


(To  find  the  corresponding  decimal  assay,  see  the  tables  in  pages  10,  11,  The 
English  assay  report  is  generally  ‘  so  mnoh  worse  (or  better)  ’  than  standard,  hut  the 
touch  is  easily  known  therefrom,  the  standard  being  11  oz.  for  silver  and  22  carats  for 
gold;  or  11  mSshas,  Hindu  reckoning.) 

The  correspondence  of  the  Indian  system  of  weights  with  the 
troy  weight  of  England,  and  with  the  '  syst4me  metricale’  of  Erance, 
may  be  best  shown  by  a  table.  The  coincidence  of  the  former  is 
perfect :  in  the  latter,  the  masha  nearly  accords  with  the  gramme,  and 
the  ser  with  the  kilogramme. 


BElTlSS:  INDIAN  WEIGHTS.  |  ENGLISH  TBOY  WEIGHTS. 

EMOTCS  WEIOHTS. 

One  Man . . . 

Its.  oz.  dwts.  grs. 

=  100  0.  0  0 

=  2  6  0  0 

=  0  1  17  12 

=  0  0  7  12 

=  0  0  0  IS 

=  0  0  0  1,875 

=  3?32(U82 

=  933.005 

=  58.310 

=  11.662 

=  0.972 

=  0.122 

One  Chhathk  . 

One  Mhsha . 

One  Rati . 

1  Especially  in  the  translation  Sf  Regulations  concerning  the  mints,  the  English 
expressions  being  unintelligible  without  explanation. 
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Eor  the  conversion  of  English  troy  weights  into  those  of  India,  the 
following  scale  will  suffice,  since  the  simplicity  of  their  relation  renders 
a  more  detailed  table  unnecessary. 


1  12  240  5760 

1  20  480 

1  24 


Tolas  and  Decimals. 
32.000 
2.6666  etc. 
0.1333  etc. 
0.0055  etc. 


The  accordance  of  the  mm  weight  with  the  lOOlbs.  troy  of  England 
affords  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  its  relative  value  in  the  standards 
of  other  countries  employed  in  weighing  the  precious  metals,  since 
tables  of  the  latter  are  generally  expressed  in  lbs.  troy.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  valuations  for  the  principal  weights  of  Europe,  etc. 
extracted  from  Kelly’s  ‘Cambist,’  p.  222.  The  weights  in  troy  grains 
have  been  converted  into  tolas  by  dividing  them  by  180. 


Table  of  Comparison  of  the  Told  mid  Man  with  the  Gold  and  Silver,  or 
Troy,  weights  of  other  countries. 


— • 

Numb er  equal 

Aleppo . 

Metical . 

0.405 

7890.410 

Miscal . 

0.450 

8000.000 

Rottolo . 

I  36.965 

86.564 

Calicut  . 

Miscal . 

0.383 

Tad . 

3.221 

Constantinople.  . 

Chcquee  . 

27.538 

116.199 

Damascus . 

2.600 

Denmark . 

20.183 

England . . 

32.000 

100.000 

France  . 

Kilogramme . 

85.745 

37.320 

Germane . 

Cologne  mark . 

20.044 

159.645 

Holland . 

Mark  . . . 

21.100 

151.658 

Florence  and  Leghorn  libra  .. 

29.111 

109.923 

Vakia  . 

2.655 

1205.020 

Tied . 

1.138 

2427.307 

Dirham . . 

0.839 

3812.297 

Portugal . 

Mark  . 

19.675 

162.642 

Prussia  . 

Mark  . 

20.060 

159.600 

Libbra  . 

29.077 

110.049 

Russia . 

35.102 

91.161 

Spain  . 

Mark  . 

19.725 

162.230 

Venice . 

Mark  . 

20.452 

156.457 

Vienna . 

Mark  . 

24.072 

132.933 

The  principal  dealings  in  bullion  being  with  England,  where  it  is 
weighed  by  the  pound  troy,  while  in  India  it  is  received  by  the 
told,  a  simple  table  for  the  mutual  conversion  of  these  two  weights 
(without  regard  to  mans  and  sers)  may  be  useful:  it  needs  no 
explanation. 


MUTUAL  COKTFESIOS’  OP  TOLAS  AND  TOTTNLS  TEOT. 


Table  for  the  mutual  conversion  of  Tolas  and  Pounds  Troy. 


To  convert  the  decimals  of  a  II.  into  ounces  and  diets.,  end  vice  versa. 


12  oz.  =  1.000 
11  .916 

10  .833 


6< 


2 


.051 

.041 


2.667  tolls,  or  2  tolls  8  mashas. 
1  toll,  and  1  dwt.  =  1.33  toll. 


9  dwt. 
7 
5 
3 
2 


0.037 

.029 

.020 

.012 

.008 

.004 


100 
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The  same  degree  of  correspondence  cannot  be  expected  between  the 
Indian  weights  and  the  avoirdupois  weights  of  England  ;  but,  as  the 
latter  are  employed  in  all  the  transactions  of  commerce,  excepting 
those  of  bullion  and  some  other  trifling  articles,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  tables  for  their  conversion  at  greater  length.  In  these,  as  on 
former  occasions,  the  system  of  expressing  fractions  in  decimals  has 
been  preferred,  from  the  very  great  facility  it  affords  in  taking  out 
the  equivalents  of  quantities  to  which  the  tablos  do  not  extend. 
Decimal  numeration  is  too  well  understood  in  the  present  day  to 
require  explanation,  but  one  example  may  be  advantageously  given  as 
applying  to  all  tbe  tables  hereafter  constructed  on  the  same  principle  : 

Repaired  the  equivalent  of  57,353  mans,  35  sers,  6  chhatahs,  in 
avoirdupois  pomds. 

Taking  the  numbers  opposite  to  57,  35,  and  30  respectively,  and  removing  the 
decimal  point,— in  the  first  three  places,  to  the  right  hand ; — in  the  second,  one 
place  to  the  right  j — and  in  the  third,  one  place  to  the  left,  we  have 
57,000  mans  =  4690286. 

350  =  38800. 

3  =  246.857 

37  sers  =  76.114 

6  chhats.  =  .771 

lbs.  4719409.742  =  12  ounces  nearly. 

Since  35  sers  are  exactly  equal  to  72  pounds  avoirdupois,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  and  accurate  rules  for  their  mutual  conversion,  will  be 
found  equally  convenient  with  the  table. 

PuUbe  I. — To  convert  Indian  weight  into  avoirdupois  weight. 

1.  Multiply  the  weight  in  sers  by  72,  and  divide  by  35 :  the 
result  will  be  the  weight  in  lbs.  av. 

2.  Or,  multiply  the  weight  in  mans  by  36,  and  divide  by  49  :  the 
result  will  he  the  weight  in  ewt.  av. 

Rule  II. — To  convert  avoirdupois  weight  into  Indian  weight. 

1.  Multiply  the  weight  in  lbs.  av.  by  35,  and  divide  by  72 ;  the 
result  will  he  the  weight  in  sers. 

2.  Or,  multiply  the  weight  in  cwts.  by  49,  and  divide  by  36  :  the 
result  will  he  the  weight  in  mans,  or  maunds.1 

One  ton  =  27.222  mans,  or  27J  mans  nearly. 

One  man  =  82flbs.  av.  exactly. 

i  For  facility  of  recollection  this  rule  may  be  expressed  in  arithmetical  poetry  thus : 
Of  one  hundred  weight  Bhould  you  incline 
A  sum  in  Indian  mans  to  fix.;— 

First  multiply  by  forty-nine, 

And  then  divide  by  thirty-six. 
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Table  for  converting  New  Bazar  Mam  (or  Maunds),  Sers,  and 
OJihatdks,  into  Avoirdupois  Founds,  and  Decimals. 


— 

Pounds,  Avoir. 

Huns. 

Pounds,  Avoir, 

sere. 

Pounds,  Av. 

vs 

100 

8228.571 

65 

4525.714 

sers  40 

89  9SR 

16  = 

1.0000 

99 

8146.285 

64 

4443.429 

39 

80.228 

154 

.9687 

8064.000 

63 

4361.143 

38 

78.171 

15 

.9375 

97 

7981.714 

52 

4278.857 

37 

76.114 

144 

.9063 

96 

7899.428 

51 

4196.572 

36 

74.057 

14 

,8750 

95 

7817.142 

50 

4114.286 

35 

72.000 

134 

.8438 

94 

7734.857 

49 

4032.000 

34 

69.943 

13 

.8125 

7652.571 

48 

3949.716 

67.886 

12| 

.7813 

7570.285 

47 

3867  429 

32 

65.829 

12 

.7500 

91 

74 88.000 

46 

3785.143 

31 

63.771 

114 

.7188 

90 

7405.714 

45 

3702.857 

30 

61.714 

11 

.6875 

89 

7323.428 

3620.572 

29 

59.657 

104 

.6563 

88 

7241.143* 

43 

3538.286 

28 

57.600 

10 

.6250 

87 

7158.857 

42 

3456.000 

27 

55.543 

94 

.69 38 

86 

7076.571 

41 

3373.715 

26 

53.486 

9 

.5625 

6994.285 

3291.429 

25 

51.429 

8J 

.5313 

84 

6912.000 

3209.143 

24 

49.371 

.5000 

83 

38 

3126.858 

23 

47.314 

7 

.4688 

82 

6747.428 

37 

3044.572 

22 

45.257 

.4375 

81 

6665.143 

2962.286 

21 

43.200 

64 

.4063 

6582.857 

35 

2880.000 

20 

41.143 

6 

.3750 

79  i 

6500.571 

34 

2797.715 

19 

39.086 

54 

.3438 

78  1 

6418.286 

2715.429 

18 

37.029 

5' 

.3125 

77 

6336.000 

32 

2633.143 

17 

34.971 

.2813 

76 

6253.714 

31 

2550.858 

16 

32.914 

.2500 

6171.428 

30 

•  2468.572 

15 

30.857 

34 

.2188 

6089.143 

29 

2386.286 

14 

28.S00 

3 

.1875 

73 

6066.857 

28 

2304.000 

13 

26.743 

? 

.1563 

72 

5924.571 

27 

2221.715 

12 

24.686 

.1250 

71 

5842.286 

26 

2139.429  . 

11 

22.628 

.0938 

70 

5760.000 

25 

2057.143 

10 

20.571 

l 

.0625 

69 

5677.714 

24 

1974.858 

9 

18.514 

16drs.=,0586 

5595.429 

23 

1892.572 

8 

16.457 

14 

.0547 

67 

5513.143 

22 

1810.286 

7 

14.400 

13 

.0508 

5430.857 

21 

1728.000 

12.343 

12 

.0469 

65 

5348.571 

20 

1645.715 

10.286 

.0430 

61 

5266.286 

19 

1563.430 

8.229 

10 

.0391 

63 

6184.000 

18 

1481.144 

6.171 

.0351 

62 

6101.714 

17 

1398.858 

2 

4.114 

8 

.0312 

61 

5019.429 

16 

1316.573 

1 

2.057 

7 

.0274 

60 

4937.143 

15 

1234.287 

Chhat.  8 

1.028 

6 

.0234 

4854  857 

14 

1152.000 

0.514 

6 

.0194 

58 

4772.572 

13 

1069.715 

3 

0.386 

.0156 

57 

4690.286 

12 

987.430 

0.257 

.0117  > 

56 

4608.000 

11 

905.144 

1 

0.129 

2 

.0078 

(The  last  column  serves  for  the  conversion  of  the  decimals  of  a  pound  avoirdupois 
into  ounces  and  drams.  It  will  he  found  useful  also  with  the  two  following  Tables.) 
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Table  for  the  nonunion  of  Mans  {or  Marnds)  into  Tons,  Hundred¬ 
weights,  and  Pounds. 


Table  for  converting  Avoirdupois  weights  into  British  Indian  weights. 
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The  British.  Indian  system  of  weights  haring  been  ordered  by  Regu¬ 
lation  TIL  of  1833,  to  supersede  the  baz&r  weights  previously  used, 
(of  which  the  unit  was  the  old  JIurshidabdd  rupee  weight  of  179.666 
troy  grains,  called  the  sikka  weight),  in  all  Government  transactions, 
a  corresponding  adjustment  was  made  of  all  the  weights  in  use  at  the 
several  Government  offices  of  the  metropolis — the  eustom-house,  the 
mint,  the  treasury,  the  bank,  and  the  police  ;  and  sets  of  standard  ser 
and  tola  weights  of  brass  were  ordered  to  be  prepared  at  the  mint  for 
distribution  to  all  the  collectors’  offices  of  the  Bengal  presidency. 

The  Regulation  in  question  expressly  avoided  enforcing  the  change 
by  any  penal  enactment,  trusting  that  the  sense  of  public  convenience 
would  quickly  ensure  its  substitution  for  the  irregular  system  now  pre¬ 
valent;  and  directing  only  that  the  verification  and  adjustment  of  all 
weights  at  the  Calcutta  and  Sagar  assay  offices,  should  be  made  for 
the  future  in  accordance  with  the  new  scale. 

In  the  ordinary  dealings  of  commerce,  the  difference  between  the 
bazar  weights  and  the  new  weights  is  not  recognizable :  indeed  the 
error  of  single  Rrge  weights  is  generally  found  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  modification  now  introduced:  no  inconvenience  therefore  remains 
from  the  still  general  use  of  the  old  bazar  weights,  while  the  principal 
European  mercantile  establishments  of  the  town,  as  well  as  all  the 
native  bullion  merchants,  have  already  had  their  weights  adjusted  to 
the  new  system. 

Where  it  may  he  required,  however,  to  know  the  precise  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  system,  recourse  may  he  had  to  the  following 
table.  The  new  man  will  be  seen  to  be  one  chhatak  and  a  quarter, 
nearly,  heavier  than  the  old  bazar  man :  which  would  induce  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  articles  to  the  trifling  extent  of  one-fifth  per 
cent,  or  three  anas  in  a  hundred  rupees. 

Table  for  the  mutual  conversion  of  Tolds  and,  old,  SiMd  Weight 
of  Bengal. 


Old  Sikka  Weight  Into  Tolas. 

Tolas  into  Sikka  Weight. 

°Wc§ht.A 

Tolfifi. 

°Weight.4 

mu. 

Toiae. 

Toias. 

°Weighfcl 

3200 

1600 

1500 

1400 

1300 

1200 

1100 

1000 

900 

3194.060 

1697.030 

1497.216 

1397.401 

1297.5S7 

1197.772 

1097.958 

998.144 

800 

700 

600 

500 

400 

300 

200 

100 

1  £ml 

798.515 

698.700 

598.886 

499.072 

399.257 

299.443 

199.628 

99.814 

0.062 

3200 

1600 

1500 

1400 

1300 

1200 

1100 

1000 

900 

3205.948 

1602.974 

1502.789 

1402.604 

1302.419 

1202.220 

1102.044 

1001.859 

901.673 

800 

600 

'600 

400 

300 

200 

100 

1  m&sha. 

801.487 

701.301 

601.115 

500.929 

400.734 

300.557 

200.371 

100.185 

0.084 
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This  table  'will  answer  equally  well  for  the  conversion  of  old  bazar 
mans  or  sers  into  new  mans  and  sers,  the  ratio  being  the  same, 
namely,  as  180:  179.666. 


RADIO  KY  WEIGHTS. 

There  is  another  species  of  weight  employed  in  some  branches  of 
the  commerce  of  Calcutta  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  expel  before 
uniformity  can  be  established.  This  is  the  system  of  factory  weights 
originally  used  by  ‘  the  English  factory  at  Bengal,’  and  now  generally 
retained  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  Government,  although 
long  ’since  superseded  in  their  customs  and  revenue  business  by  the 
bazar  weights. 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  1787  to  save  calculation 
in  the  home  remittances  of  produce,  three  factory  mans  being  almost 
exactly  equal  to  two  hundred-weight  avoirdupois. 

A  moment’s  inspection  of  the  Calcutta  price-current  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  the  great  inconvenience  which  the  rete#ion  of  the  two¬ 
fold  system  must  cause.  Some  articles  are  quoted  at  ‘  sikka  rupees  per 
bazar  man,’  others  at  ‘sikM  rupees  per  factory  man,’  and  others 
again  at  ‘  current  rupees  per  factory  man,’  the  current  rupee  being 
an  imaginary  money,  of  which  1 16  are  assumed  as  equal  to  1 00  sikkds  ? 

To  increase  the  perplexity,  the  same  article  is  often  estimated  in  a 
different  scale  as  it  comes  from  different  places  ;  thus,  Eadnagor  and 
Bauleah  silk  are  sold  per  bazar  ser :  while  Kasimbazar  and  Gonatea 
silk  are  sold  per  factory  ser.  Tin,  iron,  verdigris,  Japan  and  English 
copper,  per  ‘sikka  rupees  and  factory  man :  ’ — steel,  zinc,  lead,  mercury, 
and  South  American  copper,  per  current  rupees  and  factory  man! — Gum- 
Benjamin  is  sold  by  factory,  all  other  gums  by  bazar,  weight : — stick- 
lac  by  the  former,  but  shell-lac  and  lac  dye  by  the  latter ! 

Many  more  examples  might  be  furnished  of  similar  inconsistency. 
Saltpetre,  indigo,  silk  the  produce  of  the  Straits,  and  metals,  are  the 
principal  articles  sold  by  the  factory  maund;  while  grain,  sugar,  cotton, 
most  articles  of  food,  and  all  of  retail  bazar  consumption,  are  sold  by 
the  bazar  weight. 

The  old  bazar  maund  was  defined  to  be  ten  per  cent,  heavier  than 
the  factory  maund;  therefore  the  latter  will  he  equal  to  74  lbs.  10  oz. 
10.666  dr.  avoirdupois;  the  ser  to  1  lb.  33  oz.  13.866  dr.;  and  the 
chhatak  to  1  oz.  13.366  dr. 

From  the  simple  relation  of  the  factory  to  the  bazar  weight,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  ,  whatever  in  substituting  the  latter  in  its  place,  in 
the  valuation  of  such  articles  of  commerce  as  are  still  estimated  by  the 
former : — nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the 
prices  formerly  quoted  per  factory  maund.  Thus,  indigo  sold  at  100 
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or  20 0  rupees  per  factory  maund,  will  now  be  110  or  220  rupees  per 
man,  and  so  of  other  goods.  As  such  goods  are  invariably  weighed  at 
the  custom-house  on  the  new  system,  and  the  duty  or  drawback 
calculated  accordingly,  it  is  only  a  source  of  perplexity  to  buy  and  sell 
by  the  obsolete  weight ;  and  to  retain  two  species  of  weights  in  a  ware¬ 
house,  must  obviously  open  the  door  to  continual  mistakes,  if  not 
occasionally  even  to  fraudulent  interchange. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  conversion  of  factory  weights  into 
new  mans  accurately,  but  in  ordinary  practice  the  following  simple 
rules  will  suffice. 

I.  Deduct  one-eleventh  from  the  weight  in  factory  maunds,  s?rs,  or 
chhataks ;  the  result  will  be  the  weight  in  British  Indian  (or  bazd.r) 
mans,  sers,  and  chhataks. 

H.  Add  ten  per  cent,  to  the  price  per  factory  maund,  etc,,  the 
result  will  be  the  price  per  British  Indian  (or  bazar)  man,  etc. 

The  reverse  table  has  not  been  calculated,  because,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  it  will  upver  he  required. 


Table  for  the  conversion  of  Bengal  Factory  weights  into  new  standard 
mans  and  decimals. 


By  a  fortunate  chance  we  are  able  to  meet  the  apparently  perplex¬ 
ing  practice  of  estimating  the  values  of  some  articles  in  ‘  current  rupees 
per  factory  weight,’  with  a  very  simple  method  of  expressing  their 
equivalents  according  to  the  new  system,  so  as  to  obviate  any  supposed 
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difficulty  in  eradicating  long  established  habits :  for  100  current  rupees 
being  equal  to  1  ,g  or  86.207  sikka  rupees,  and  one  factory  man 
being  equal  to  .90744  man,  as  above  stated;  the  ratio  of  the  two 
inodes  of  valuation  will  be  as  100  to  86.207  -4-  .90744,  or  95  exactly. 
Hence  may  be  deduced  the  following  simple  rules  ; — 

I.  Deduct  five  per  cent,  from  the  price  or  value  quoted  in  ‘  current 
rupees  per  factory  weight,’  and  the  result  will  be  its  equivalent  in 
sikka  rupees  per  bazar  (or  new)  weight.’ 

II.  Add  one  and  a  third  per  cent,  to  the  price  or  value  quoted  in 
‘ current  rupees  per  factory  weight,’  and  the  result  will  be  its  equi¬ 
valent  in  Parrukhabad,  Madras,  or  Bombay  rupees,  per  bazar  (or  new) 
weight. 

The  following  table  is  constructed  on  this  principle,  and  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  mans,  sers,  and  chhataks,  as  the  case  may  be : 


Table  for  the  conversion  of  values  quoted  in  current  rupees  per  factory 
maund,  ser,  or  ohhatdk  into  their  equivalents  in  sikka  gp  Farrukhdldd 
rupees  per  new  standard  (or  hd%dr)  weights. 


The  only  other  denomination  used  extensively  at  the  Presidency  is 
the  salt  man,  which  is  2J  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  bazar  man, 
having  82  tolas  to  the  ser.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  absurd 
weight  should  not  only  have  been  retained,  but  that  after  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  new  regulation,  the  Government  ordered  a  completely 
new  and  expensive  series  of  brass  weights  to  be  made  up  for  the  Salt 
Board,  at  considerable  cost,  on  the  old  system !  It  would  of  course 
have  been  just  as  simple  to  order  the  weighments  of  salt  to  be  made 
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with  the  new  man,  and  2|  per  cent,  surplus  to  be  levied  on  the  gross 
amount  to  cover  wastage;  the  weights  would  then  have  been  con¬ 
vertible  to  general  use,  whereas  now  they  are  confined  to  one  specific 
purpose. 

In  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies,  the  weights  of  commerce 
have  been  long  since  made  to  conform  with  the  avoirdupois  system,  by 
assuming  the  nearest  approximation  in  pounds  to  the  local  man,  and 
adjusting  the  latter  to  it.  Thus  at  Madras  the  ‘man’  is  assumed  as 
equal  to  2  5  lbs.  avoirdupois :  and  at  Bombay  the  more  convenient 
equivalent  of  28  lbs.,  or  one  quarter  cwt.,  has  been  adopted  for  the 
standard  man.  As  these  weights  (especially  the  latter)  are  con¬ 
venient  by  their  direct  relation  to  the  commercial  unit  of  England,  it 
is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  to  be  wished  that  they  should  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  weights  of  Bengal.  Indeed,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  use  of  purely  English  weights,  even  in  Calcutta  counting- 
houses,  can  lead  to  no  confusion : — it  is  the  introduction  of  a  fictitious 
native  weight,  like  the  factory  man,  that  is  objectionable,  as  being 
neither  Indian  nor  English. 

The  ser  at  Madras  contains  8  palams1  of  10  pagodas  each,  so  that, 
like  that  of  Bengal,  it  has  the  the  sub-division  into  80  parts.  In  the 
Malabar  system,  also  used  at  Madras,  2^  palams  (fanams)  make  a  ser, 
and  the  tola,  occupies  the  place  of  the  man ;  it  is  equal  to  23.1921bs. 

The  ser  at  Bombay  is  divided  into  30  pa’ is,  or  72  tanks,3  or  72  troy 
grains  each. 

The  conversion  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  mans  into  the  bazar 
man  of  Bengal  requires  another  table.  A  practical  estimate  of  their 
relative  values  may,  however,  be  held  in  the  memory  by  means  of  the 
following  simple  ratios  : — ■ 

Ten  Madras  mans  =  3  mans,  sers,  Bengal,  nearly. 

Three  Bombay  mans  =  1  man,  1  ser,  nearly. 

The  exact  ratios  between  the  cwt.  and  the  man  given  in  page  100, 
are  of  course  applicable  to  the  derivatives  of  the  avoirdupois  pound  in 
the  other  Presidencies.3 

1  [Generally,  though  corruptly,  written  ‘pollarn  or  pullam.’  tam.  from  s.  TRf.J 

3  [s.  tank,  mak.  Xfti  tank  or  tdnk.1 

s  The  readiest  practical  method  of  reducing  the  Indian  to  the  English  system, 
where  the  utmost  accuracy  is  not  required,  is  derived  from  the  equation,  800  mans 
=  11  tons.  Hence  we  have  the  following  rules  in  addition  to  those  given  in 
page  100:  — 

III.  Add  a  tenth  to  a  sum  of  mans,  and  divide  by  30  results— the  weight  in  tons. 

IV.  Multiply  a  sum  in  tons  by  30,  and  deduct  an  eleventh  from  the  product : 
results — its  value  in  mans. 

Y.  Deduct  one-third  from  a  weight  in  mans,  and  increase  the  remainder  by  one- 
tenth  :  results — the  weight  in  cwts.  nearly. 

YI.  Add  one-half  to  a  given  weight  in  cwts.,  and  diminish  tho  sum  by  one 
eleventh :  results — the  equivalent  in  mans,  nearly. 
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For  the  more  exact  conversion  of  one  denomination  into  the  other, 
the  following  table  may  be  consulted : 


Table  for  the  mutual  Conversion  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  mans. 


Bengal  mane. 

Madrasmans. 

Bombay  mans 

Bengal  m«BS. 

Bombay  mans 

Bengal  mans. 

1000 

100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

60 

40 

30 

20 

sers,  '30 

20 

10 

5 

2 

3291.428 

329.143 

296.229 

263.315 

230.401 

197.487 

164.671 

131.656 

98.742 

66.828 

32.914 

3.291 

2.469 

1.646 

o!4ii 

0.329 

0.240 

0.164 

0.082 

2938.775 

293.877 

264.492 

235.104 

205.716 

176.328 

146.938 

117.552 

88.164 

58.775 

29.388 

2.939 

2.203 

0.734 

0.367 

0.294 

0.220 

0.147 

0.073 

1000 

100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

60 

40 

20 

10 

1 

sers,  30 

20 

10 

5 

3 

2 

303.820 

30.382 

27.344 

24.306 

21.268 

18.230 

15.191 

12.152 

9.114 

6.076 

3.038 

0.304 

0.228 

0.152 

0.076 

0.038 

0.030 

0.022 

0.015 

0.008 

1000 

100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 

1 

sqrs,  30 

X5 

2 

340.278 
34.028 
30.626 
27.222 
23.819 
20.416 
17.014 
13.612 
10.209 
6.806 
|  3.403 

1  0.340 

0.256 
0.170 
0.086 
0.042 
0.034 
0.025 
0.017 
0.008 

The  next  table  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  reducing  the 
decimals  of  mans  in  the  foregoing,  and  upon  all  other  occasions,  into 
the  ordinary  divisions  of  the  native  weights,  viz.,  sers  and  chhataks. 

Table  for  converting  sers  and  chhat&ks  into  decimals  of  a  man,  and 
vice  versa. 


Chhtk. 

Decimals  for 

Sere. 

Decimals. 

one. 

reer. 

Seers. 

Seem. 

0 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

0000 

0016 

0031 

0047 

0062 

0078 

0094 

0109 

0126 

0141 

0166 

0172 

0187 

0203 

0219 

0234 

.0250 
.0266 
.0281 
-  .0297 

.0312 

.0328 

.0344 

.0359 

.0375 

.0391 

.0406 

.0422 

.0437 

.0453 

.0469 

.0484 

.0500 

.0516 

.0531 

.0547 

.0562 

.0578 

.0594 

.0607 

.0625 

.‘0641 

.0656 

.0672 

.0687 

.0703 

.0719 

.0734 

0750 

0766 

0781 

0797 

0812 

0828 

0844 

0829 

0875 

0891 

0906 

9937 

0953 

0969 

0984 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

ISIS 

.0000 

.2000 

.3000 

.4000 

.5000 

.6000 

.7000 

.8000 

.9000 

.10000 

BSB 
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GENERAL  TABLE  OP  INDIAN  WEIGHTS. 

However  desirable  it  may  be,  in  theory,  to  reduce  the  system  of 
weights  throughout  the  vast  continent  of  India  to  order  and  uniformity ; 
in  practice,  it  is  well  known  that  insuperably  difficulties  oppose  the 
execution  of  such  a  project :  if  ever  effected,  it  can  only  be  done  in 
the  gradual  progress  of  time,  by  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  by  the 
growing  inter-communion  of  the  multitudes  engaged  in  the  internal 
traffic  of  the  country,  who  would  by  degrees  feel  the  advantage  of 
uniformity  in  their  dealings. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  for  a  government,  having  the  sole 
issue  of  coin  within  its  own  territories,  to  fix  upon  a  convenient  unit 
of  value,  and  establish  it  to  the  supersession  of  former  currencies ;  but 
the  weights  of  a  country  do  not  so  immediately  come  in  contact  with 
the  ruling  power  (even  though  it  have  a  commercial  character  itself:) 
not  at  least  as  regards  the  domestic  or  market  weights,  which  are 
localised  in  a  thousand  distinct  foci  under  as  many  modifications  of 
prices,  customs,  and  modes  of  calculation  and  sub-division. 

It  is  hut  lately  that  the  Legislature  has  attempted  to  equalise  the 
weights  of  England,  and  then  only  by  the  retention  of  a  double  system. 
India  does,  however,  in  some  respects,  offer  a  better  chance  of  success 
•  than  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  each  locality  has,  by  municipal 
laws,  rendered  permanent  and  cognate  its  own  system,  however  differ¬ 
ing  from  that  of  its  neighbour.  Here,  all  is  vague — the  standards  of 
reference  being  in  most  cases  the  local  rupee  or  copper  coin,  themselves 
subject  to  variation;  or  of  modem  introduction,  and  capable  of 
equalisation. 

Thus,  throughout  the  Marathi  states,  the  ser  is  referred  to  the 
Puna  or  Ankusi  rupee :  in  Gujarat,  to  the  Baroch  rupee :  in  Ajnur,* 
to  the  Salimsahf ;  in  Bengal,  to  the  old  Murshidabad  rupee ;  all  com¬ 
paratively  modern.  In  Madras,  the  coin  of  that  presidency,  or  of 
Mysore,  or  Pondicherry,  are  appealed  to;  but  more  generally  the 
English  avoirdupois  unit  has  become  familiarised,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  by  the  adoption  of  25  lbs.,  to  represent  the  commercial  ‘  man.’ 

By  perseverance,  therefore,  in  upholding  one  common  system  for  the 
whole  of  British  India,  or  at  least  for  the  Bengal  presidency,  a  system 
founded  on  the  previous  habits  and  institutions  of  the  country;  by  con¬ 
necting  it  (as  has  been  done)  with  a  rupee  of  general,  and  to  he 
hereafter  exclusive,  circulation ;  by  restricting  Government  transactions 
to  this  system,  and  affording  facilities  of  adjustment  by  depositing 
standard  weights  in  public  offices  all  over  the  country; — there  is  some 
reason  to  hope  that,  eventually,  the  incongruous  mass  now  prevalent 
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will  gradually  give  place  to  the  convenience  of  an  universal  and  single 
species  of  weight. 

There  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  its  feasibility,  namely,  that 
India  does  not,  properly  speaking,  possess  dry  or  liquid  measures. 
Where  these  are  employed,  they  depend  upon,  and  in  fact  represent 
the  ser  or  the  man  weight ;  the  mention  of  measures  has  been  accord¬ 
ingly  omitted  in  the  foregoing  scheme  for  Bengal,  leaving  the  value  of 
any  vessel  of  capacity  to  rest  solely  on  the  weight  contained  in  it. 

The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  for  the  ‘  dry  measures  ’  of 
South  and  West  India  is,  by  taking  an  equal  mixture  of  the  principal 
grains,  and  forming  a  vessel  to  hold  a  given  weight  thereof,  so  as  to 
obtain  an  average  measure.  Sometimes  salt  is  included  among  the 
ingredients.1  Trichinopoly  is  the  only  place  where  grain  is  said  never 
to  be  sold  by  weight.  The  markdl 8  and  para 3  arc  the  commonest  mea¬ 
sures  the  latter  is  known  throughout  India ;  in  Calcutta  it  is  called 
‘  ferrah,’  and  is  used  in  measuring  lime,  etc.  which  is  still  recorded 
however  in  mans  weight. 

Of  the  origin  or  antiquity  of  the  Indian  weights  it  would  he  out  of 
place  here  to  institute  au  inquiry ;  the  ancient  metrology  of  the  Hindus 
has  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the  'Asiatic  Besearcb.es,’ 
v.  As  with  the  coins,  so  with  the  weights.  Southern  India  retained 
most  of  the  names  and  terms  properly  Hindu,  pala,i  tula,  visa,5  bhdrd,0 
JshdrP  ft  hhandi J,  balm.  Throughout  the  Moghul  empire,  on  the  con-  ■ 
trary,  the  ser  and  man  were  predominant.  The  word  'man,’  of  Arabic 
or  Hebrew  origin,8  is  used  throughout  Persia  and  Northern  India ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  it  represents  very  different  values  in  different 
places :  thus  the  mm  of  Tabriz  is  only  6|  lbs.  avoir.,  while  that  of 
Palloda,  in  Ahmadnagar,  is  163£  lbs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ser,  a  Hindi!  weight  (setak),  was  more 
Uniform  than  the  man,  since  it  was  founded  upon  the  toll  (tolaka), 
which,  with  its  subdivision,  tbe  wasa,  must  in  very  ancient  times  have 
been  extensively  known  throughout  commercial  Asia.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  '  tale  or  tael’  and  '  mace  ’  of  the  Chinese  are  identical 
in  origin.  The  variations  of  these  weights  may  have'  been  smaller, 
because  their  use  was  nearly  confined  to  the  precious  metals  and  other 

1  “  In  Belory  this  is  called  the  nou-ianiim.  measurement ;  from  the  ‘  nine  ’  sorts  of 
grain  used:  rice,  wheat,  coolty,  pasaloo,  mcmoomooloo,  oil  seeds,  Bengal  grain, 
aunnomooloo,  and  nooloo.  In  Darwar,  they  take,  wheat,  toor,  kurburr.  roolthee, 
moony,  oored,  iuwaree,  paddy,  and  mudkee.”— Kelly's  ‘  Metrolosv’ 

8  ^Properly  MarakMl,  from  the  Tamil.] 

*  [s.  tra  e.  jj.  ^  H.  ju.  s.g^rr.  ^  s.ittt.  7  s. ^rr'O-] 

8  The  Hebrew  maneh  was  equal  to  13110  grs.  tr.  or  72.83  tolas.  The  Greek 
mina  to  6244  grs.  or  33.67  tolAs, 
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articles  of  value ;  fhe  ser  is  quoted  at  the  highest  denomination  of  this 
class  of  weights  in  one  Sanskrit  work.  Tor  gross  produce  a  greater 
latitude  was  required,  and  larger  sers  were  introduced  to  suit  the 
value  of  each  article ;  the  weight  apparently,  rather  than  the  price, 
being  made  variable:  while  to  prevent  the  ambiguity  which  might 
follow,  it  became  necessary  to  define  the  ser  employed  as  of  30,  40,  60, 
72,  80,  90,  or  even  as  far  as  120  tolas;  and  probably  when  the  current 
coin  began  to  vary  from  the  original  tola,  the  mention  of  this  weight 
became  obsolete,  and  reference  was  made  direct  to  the  rupees  of  the 
local  currency.  It  is  to  meet  this  mode  of  expression  that,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  the- value  of  every  ser  has  been  given  in  the  standard  tola 
of  180  grains. 

The  man  of  India  may,  as  a  genus,  be  divided  into  four  different 
species:  1.  That  of  Bengal,  containing  40  sers,  and  averaging  about 
80  lbs.  avoir.  2.  That  of  Central  India  (Malwa,  Ajmi'r,  etc.,)  generally 
equal  to  40  lbs.  avoir,  and  containing  20  sers,  so  that  the  ser  of  this 
large  portion  of  the  continent  assimilates  to  that  of  Bengal.  3.  The 
man  of  Gujarat  and  Bombay,  equal  to  i  ewt.  or  28  lbs.  and  divided 
into  40  sers  of  a  smaller  grade.  4.  The  man  of  Southern  India,  fixed 
by  the  Madras  Government  at  25  lbs.  avoir.  There  are  however  many 
other  varieties  of  mans,  from  15  to  64  sers  in  weight,  which  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  particularise. 

Abu’l-Eazl  defines  the  man  of  Akbar’s  reign  to  be  40  sers  of  30 
dams;  each  dam  being  five  tanks.  The  tank  is  in  another  place 
described  as  24  ratis :  the  masha  of  eight  ratfs  has  been  assumed,  from 
the  weight  of  Akbar’s  coins,  to  be  15.5  grs.  troy.  This  would  make  the 
emperor’s  man==34  J  lbs.  av.,  agreeing  pretty  well  with  that  of  Central 
and  'Western  India.  The  tank,  as  now  existing  in  Bombay,  is  72 
grains;  in  Dharwar  it  is  50  grains  ;  in  Ahmadnagar,  268  grains.  Its 
present  weight  consequently  affords  no  clue  for  the  verification  of  the 
above  estimate,  however  desirablo  it  may  be  to  determine  the  point. 
In  one  part  of  the  ‘  Ayin-i  Akbari,’  the  dam  is  called  20  mashas,  7 
ratis,  which  would  increase  the  man  to  about  47  lbs.  In  the  absence 
of  better  evidence,  it  may  be  safe  to  reckon  it  in  round  terms  at  one- 
half  of  our  present  standard  man. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PRESENT  TAJ31E  OF  INDIAN  WEIGHTS. 

In  1821,  the  Court  of  Directors  called  upon  their  com¬ 
mercial  agents,  collectors  of  customs,  and  other  public  officers  of 
the  three  Presidencies,  to  procure  and  forward  to  England  accurate 
counterparts  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures  in  use  throughout 
their  territories  in  the  East.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the 
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required  models  sent  home,  with  certificates  and  explanations.  The 
packages  as  they  arrived  were  placed  under  charge  of  Dr..  Kelly,  who 
was  assisted  in  Ms  examination  and  comparison  of  the  weights  by  Mi’. 
Bingley,  Assaymaster,  and  of  the  measures  by  Mr.  Troughton,  both  of 
whom  had  zealously  co-operated  in  comparing  the  standards  sent  to  the 
English  Government  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  dispatches  accompanying  the  standards  from  India  contained 
full  information  on  the  money  and  trade,  as  well  as  on  the  metrology 
of  most  places ;  this  is  embodied  at  length  in  the  supplement  to  Kelly’s 
‘  Cambist,”  whence  it  was  subsequently  collected  in  an  octavo  volume, 
entitled  Kelly’s  ‘  Oriental  Metrology.’ 

It  is  from  these  sources  that  the  accompanying  table  has  been 
drawn  up,  exhibiting  in  an  abridged  form  the  principal  commercial 
weights  of  India  and  Asia.  Most  of  the  subdivisions  peculiar  to  each 
place  have  been,  necessarily  omitted  for  want  of  spaoe,  but,  where 
possible,  the  formation  of  the  ser,  etc.,  from  the  local  unit  is  mentioned. 
It  may  he  generally  assumed  that  the  man  system  follows  the  common 
scale,  viz.: 

16  chhataks  =  1  ser. 

40  sers  =  1  man. 

20  mans  =  1  khandi 1  or  mani. 

The  use  of  a  five  ser  weight  also  universally  prevails'  under  the 
name  of  Panseri,2  dhari,3  or  visa.1  The  Shark  from  its  name,  however, 
seems  to  he  properly  a  measure,  and  accordingly,  while  in  Malwa  it  is 
equal  to  5  sers,  in  other  places  it  is  found  of  4,  4|,  5f,  10,  11,  and  12 
sers.  The  terms  adhola,  adheli,s  1  half,’  p&o,8  powah,  1  quarter,’  adhpao 
‘  half-quarter,’  frequently  occur :  they  explain  themselves. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  present  table  is  the  insertion  of  the  two 
last  columns,  expressing  the  equivalents  of  the  local  weights  in  the 
standard  man  and  tola  of  the  British  Indian  system.  The  column  con¬ 
taining  their  values  in  avoirdupois  pounds,  ounces,  and  drams  is 
according  to  the  London  determinations  of  Kelly. 

"Where  the  ser  only  of  any  place  is  mentioned  in  the  first  columns, 
the  value  of  the  man  of  the  same  place,  expressed  in  parts  of  the 
standard  man,  is  inclosed  in  parentheses  to  prevent  mistakes :  it  maybe 
remarked  that  the  ratio  of  the  man  will  answer  equally  well  for  the 

1  [  From  s.  ifcS  khan,da :  it  is  commonly  written  1  candy.’] 

4  Written  punchserree,  puncher,  and  pmohaseer  in  Exult. 

3  [*•  Mart.]  Written  Mures,  dhurra,  dhtiddee,  dudda,  dhadiwm,  in  Kelly. 

1  Written  vis,  viss,  visay,  vesey,  lies,  in  Kxi.t.v. 
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ser,  it  being  understood  that  the  subdivision  into  40  sers  holds  for  the 
mans  of  the  two  places  compared.  To  reduce  any  local  weight  into  the 
standard  denomination,  or  into  the  bazar  man  of  Calcutta,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  multiply  by  the  number  in  the  last  column, 
and  convert  the  decimals  into  sers,  if  so  required,  by  means  of  the 
second  table  in  page  108. 

The  column  of  ‘  tola3  per  ser  ’  will  best  express  to  a  native  the  value 
of  the  weights  of  any  particular  locality ;  being  the  customary  mode  of 
estimation  throughout  the  country. 

In  expressing  the  dimensions  of  the  mark&l,  the  parra,  and  a  few 
other  dry  or  liquid  measures ;  sometimes  gallons  and  sometimes  cubic 
inches  have  been  introduced  by  Kelly.  It  may  he  convenient,  there  - 
fore,  to  explain  that,  by  the  enactment  of  the  1st  January,  1826,  one 
imperial  measure  was  established  as  a  substitute  for  the  variable 
wine,  ale,  and  com  gallons  of  England,  with  their  multiples  and 
divisions. 

This  imperial  gallon  was  made  to  contain  10  lhs.  avoirdupois  weight 
of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  62’  Ear.,  the 
barometer  standing  at  30  inches.  It  has  a  capacity,  therefore,  _  of 
277.274  cubic  inches.  Some  of  the  most  useful  derivatives  of  this  unit 
are  here  subjoined  for  the  sake  of  reference. 


Imperial  ary  and  liquid  measures.  | 

Avoirdupois 

Indian  weights. 

1  pint,  . !  34.659  c.  i. 

2  —  1  efuaxt,  . . !  69.318  „ 

8 —  4 —  1  gallon,  . 277.274  „ 

64  =  32  =  8  =  1  =  1  bushel,  ...  1.284  c.  f. 

512  =  256  =  64  =  8  =  1  quarter,  ...i  10,289  „ 

2048  =  1024  =  256  =  32  =  1  chaldron  41,075  „ 

1  lb.  4  oz. 

2  lbs.  8  „ 

10  lbs. 
80  „ 
640  „ 

2560  „ 

48.611  tol&s. 

4]  861  ser. 
38.SS8  „ 
7.777  man. 
31.111  „ 

The  old  wine  gallon  contained  231  cub.  inches;  the  ale  gallon  282 
c.  i.,  and  the  com  gallon  268.8  c.  i. ;  whence  are  obtained  the  following 
multipliers  to  convert  them  into  imperial  measure,  viz.,  .833,  1.017 
and  .969  respectively. 

It  will  he  remarked  that  the  gallon  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
panserf  or  dharf  of  the  Indian  com  measures,  while  the  bushel  bears 
the  same  proximity  to  the  man  weight.  Standards  of  the  bushel, 
gallon,  quart,  and  pint,  are  deposited  in  the  Assay-offices  of  the  three 
Presidencies. 

8 
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The  following  is  the  scale  of  measures  in  use  at  Madras  : — 


8  walaks, 

8  padis 2 
5  mark&ls, 
400  parras 1 


cub.  inches, 

1  walak,1  =  11.719. 

=  1  pad!,  =  93.752. 

=  1  markfil,3  —  .760  =  27  lbs.  2  oz.  2  dr.  water. 

=  1  parra,  =  3,750. 

=  1  garce5  =  300,000. 


The  particulars  of  the  Dry  Measure  of  Ceylon  are  thus  given  in  the 
‘  Oriental  Metrology.’ 


4  cntchundoos,  = 

2.6  goomies,  = 

2  markfds,  = 

9f  amonams,  = 


1  coornly, 
1  maik&l, 


1  last, 


gallons.  inch,  inch. 

■■  0.24  =  4.35  diam.  +  4.35. 

1.16 

6.76  =  cube  of  11.56  inches. 
46.08  =  5|  bushels. 

432  =  6|  quarters. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  sub¬ 
divisions  and  multiples  of  the  parra  or  markal. 


,  vulgarly,  Olluck.]  2  [  tam,  Tar//.] 

3  [  tam.  JlfarakJcdl,  h.  marlcdl.] 

4  [  tel,  Parra :  in  page  110,  note  3,  incorrectly  given  as  ‘mal,  Para.’] 

5  [  Properly’,  tbl,  Gdrisa.] 


.ble  of  the  Commercial  weights  of  India ,  and  of  other  trading  places  m 
Asia ,  compared  with  the  British-Indian  Unit  of  weight ,  and  with  the 


Avoirdupois  system  of  England. 
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Cambay,  Malabar.  Same  as  Start. 

Canton.  See  China. 

Cape  Town.  91f  Dutcb=100  English  weight 


Chanador,  in  Ah-  Ser,  of  74  Ankusi  rs.  10  mbs. ... 
madnagar.  Ser  of  capacity=72  tanks . 

China.  Tale,  seepage  16  (=579, 84grs.) 

Catty,  of  16  tale . 

Pecnl,  of  100  catties .  1 

Cochin,  Malabar.  Man,  of  25  lbs.  of  42}  sers.  ... 

Coimbator,  Mysore  Man,  of  40  sers . 

Palkm,  (of  10  pagodas.)  . gr 

Tolb,  for  cotton . 

Colachy,  Travan-  Man=125  palams,  of  105  grs. 

core.  Khandi,  of  20  mans .  £ 

Colombo,  Ceylon.  Khandi  or  Bahar .  t 

Garce,  (82  cwt.  2  qrs.  16}  lbs.)...  9S 
Markhl,  dry  meas.=10  sers.  ...  ga 

Comercolly,  Bn.  Ser,  for  metals,  58  sa.  wt . 

(other  sers  of  60 and  78  do.)... 

Coolpahar,  Calp.  Ser . 

Cossimbazbr,  Bn.  Sers,  of  76,  7S,  80,  and  82.10  tol. 

Calpi,  Agra.  Ser,  for  sugar,  metals,  grain . 

Ser,  for  ghi . 

Ser,  for  cotton . 

Scr,  for  grain,  wholesale . 

Dharwhr,  Bom.  Kachchb  ser,  of  72  tanks . 

Pakk-i  ser=llG  Mad.  rs . 

Dharb,  liquid  measure,  12  sers. 

Dewas,  Malwa.  Ser,  of  80  TTiiain  rupees . 

Man,  of  64  sers .  : 

Dindor,  Ahmad.  Ser,  of  76  Ankusi  rs . 

Ser,  of  capacity,  72  tanks  . 

Man,  of  64  sers .  : 

Dungurpur.  Ser,  of  52  Sblimanl  rs . 

Man,  of  40  sers . 

Dakhan,  Puna.  Ser,72tanksortolbs(80Ank.rs.) 

Man,  of  121  sers,  for  ghi,  etc.  ... 
Man,  of  14  „  for  metals,  ... 

Pala  of  12|  „  for  iron,  etc....  ! 

Man,  of  48  ,,  for  grain . 

Faifoc,  Coc.  CM.  Same  as  in  China. 

Farrnkhbbbd,  Ser,  wholesale  110  sb.  wt.  ?  1  ... 


2  6  12  94.184 

2  7  5  95.552 

0  S  3§  20.0 
2  15  11}  116.0 


2  7  6}  95.778 
157  10  0 
1  4  QJ  48,725  I 
50  1  14 
1  15  8}  76.638 


„  for  spice,  82 . 

Ser,  for  all  purposes ... 
Ser,  for  wholesale . 


1  15  0|  75.461 

2  2  0  82.634 

129  5  5  ... 
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Dotib. 
HaidarObad,  Mad. 


Marketeer,  of  38  Baroackrs.... 

.of  40  sers . 

Oii  man,  of  42  sera . 

Pergunna  ser,  of  38£  Baroack  rs. 

„  man,  of  40  sers . 

Kachclikser,  for  groceries,  23§r3. 
Dhar&  (for  selling)  =  12  sers  ... 
Pakkh  ser,  for  groin  (82  cub.  in.) 
Ser,  of  80  Haidarkbkd  rupees. 

Kachcha  man,  of  12  sers . 

Pakkh  „  of  40  „  . 

Pala,  of  120  sers  for  selling . 

Ser,  of  82  Ujjain  rupees . 

Man,  of  20  sers  (for  grain) . 

Mauni,  of  12  mans  . 

Man,  of  40  sors,  for  opium,  etc. 

Ser  (see  Calpi).  . . 

Pakkkser . 

Ser,  commercial,  of  80  Anknsi  rs. 

,  of  capacity =72  tanks . 

-fan,  of  64  sers  ? . 

Pecul  (same  as  Chino) . 

Tola,  of  12  mashas . 

Pakkh  ser,  of  80  rs.  for  grain... 

„  ,  of  40  sers . 

Kaebchk  man,  of  12  sers  (for 
gbi,  liquids,  etc.),  measure.... 
See  Batavia. 

Man,  of  30  valcias . 

Bahar  =  100  mans,  or  10  frazils. 
Market  ser,  of  40  Baioach  rs.... 

„  man,  of  40  sers . 

Cotton  „  of  42  . . 

Pergunna  ser,  of  40|  Bar.  rs.... 

Ser,  of  16  chhatMcs . 

„  liquid  measure . 

Bahar  =  6  J  Ben.  fac.  mans . 

Ser  of  80  Ankusr  rs . 

„  of  capacity  =  95  do . 

of  30  Kotk  ra.'".'.’.'.".’.’.'.'.'.'.'."! 


Kurda,  Gujarit. 
Kumbharin,  Sur. 

Lolieia,  Arab. 
Luckipur,  Ben. 
Lukhnow,  Ouclli. 
Macassar,  Cele¬ 
bes  Is. 
Madras. 


Man,  of  40  sers.  . . . 

Seyn  (measure),  of  864  Kothpic 
Ser,  of  80  Ankusi  rs . 


Quintal,  of  100  rottolos . 

Fact.  andBz.  weights  of  Calcutta. 

Ser,  of  100  Lukhnow  rs . . 

Tale,  of  16  mace  =  614 grains... 

Pecul,  of  100  catties  . 

Pagoda  weight  =  62.56  grs. 
Man,  of  40  sers,  or  8  uis...., 

Ehandi,  of  20  mns . 

Garce,  for  grain  =  12.8  mns, 


86.400 

39.270 

40.266 

40.000 

68.408 

76.6 


Malda,  Ben.  Ser,  of  100  sa.  wt.  (72  c.  n) . 

„  96  (at  Mogulbari) . 

„  82.10  (at  Jelapir) . 

„  80  (English,  b&zkr) . 

Mihvk,  Central  Tolb,  of  12  m&shas  . 

India.  Ser,  of  84  SalimsiM  rs . 

Man,  of  20  sers . 

Mangalor,  Mai.  Ser,  of  24  Bombay  rs,  (42.79  grs.) 

Man,  market,  of  46  sers . 

„  Company’s  (16  rs.  heavier). 
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Dsnomiuotion  of  Weights. 


in 

Ilf 


Nolgund,  Mad. 

Doib. 
Okalesur,  in  Ba- 


Omutwara,  Mkl. 
Onor,  in  Canhra. 
TJjjain,  M&Twa. 


Palimbang,  Sam. 
Palloda,  Ahmad. 

•Pandri,  Kalpi. 
Panwari,  „ 
Parnair,  Ahmad. 

Patna,  Bik&r. 
Pegu,  Birina. 


Prathpgarh,  Aj- 
Pondicherry,  Car. 


Radnagor,  Ben. 
Rahorf,  Ahmad. 
Rangoon. 


Dharh  contains  18  sers . 

Ser,  of  80  TJjjain  rs . 

Man,  of  20  sers . 

Kachohs.  ser  =  20}  Mad.  rs.  ... 
Pokkh  ser  =  U0}M.rs.96.6c.i. 

Ser,  of  38  Barochrs . 

Man,  of  40  sera  . 

Pergnnna  ser,  39}  Br.  rs . 

Man,  40  sers . 

"t,  of  81  Salimsihi  rs . 

in,  of  40  to  44  sers . 

Ilhne,  grain  measure . . 

Ser,  of  80  TJjjain  rs . 

Man,  of  16§  sers . 

Mini,  of  12.  mans  . 

Man,  of  48  sers, 8 pice  SOrat. ... 
Tul&m,  of  lOOpaUms,  (Jamn.) 

Padi,  for  metals . 

MarakkM,  retail=ljgall,reven. 

Catty,  of  10  tales  . 

Bally,  of  10  gantangs . 

"  -  ■  of  78  Ank.  rs.  10}  mhshas, 
„  of  capacity,  103$  Ank.  rs. 
Man,  „  of  64  sers . 

of  76}  Ankusirs . 

„  of  capacity,  95  rs.  7  m.  ... 

Told,  of  12  mkshas . . 

Ser,  from  45  to  81  sh.  wt . 

Tical,  100  to  the  vis . 

Khftndt,  150  vis,  reckoned  at ... 
Basket,  rice  measure,  16  vis,  ... 
Man  of  Shiriz  =  600  miseals... . 
Manof  Tabriz,  300  do.  150  dirks. 
Artaha,  corn  measure,  2budiels 

Ser,  of  80  S&limstihfrs .  ' 

Man,  of  20  sers . 

Ser,  of  24|  Pon.  rs  =731}  fan. 

Man,  of  8  vis . . . 

Garce  of  grain,  =100  markils. 
Malay  pecul,  of  100  catties.  .. 

Bahar,  of  3  pecnls . 

Gantang  measure,  =  4  chupahs. 
See  Dakhan. 

Olunda,  or  old  Dutch  pound  .. 
Man,  of  25  old  Dutch  pound. 
Tul&m,  of  100  pal.  for  cotton. 

„  for  spices . 

Sers  of  62,  64,  and  80  sh.  wt. 
B&gi,  for  padi  =  5  sera  of  62  .. 
Ser,  of  weight  =  77  Ank.  rs... 

„  of  capacity  =  115}  do.  .. 

Vis  of  100  tikals . 

Ehandl,  of  150  vis,  reckoned... 
Ten,  or  basket  of  rice=  16  vii 


76.864 

20.736 
LI  0.21 0 
37.483 

39.306 


b.  in.  87} 
1  15  10 
33  6  13 
400  5  12 


25  14  5} 
qurs.  13} 
’"'10  lOf 


jl06.340 

82.943 

73.296 

90.233 


74.967 

23.622 
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IINEAR  MEASURES. 

Notwithstanding  the  boast  of  Abd-’1-Fazlr  that,  among  other  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  Akbar’s  administration,  he  had  fixed  one  standard  of 
linear  measure  for  the  -whole  of  India,  we  find  at  the  present  day  as 
♦  great  irregularity  in  this  branch  of  our  subject,  as  could  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  day,  or  rather  much  greater ;  on  account  of  the  semi- 
introduction  of  European  measures  in  the  British  Indian  territories, 
and  in  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  settlements  before  them-. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  linear  systems — that  the  basis  of  all 
is  the  same,  the  cubit  or  human  fore-arm :  and  this  unit  is  found  in 
Oriental  •  countries,  as  in  those  of  the  West,  divided  into  two  spans, 
and  24  finger’s-breadths.  Thus,  under  the  Hindfi  princes,  the  hath 
(in  Sanskrit  hasta)  was  equal  to  two  vitesti  or  ‘spans/  and  to  24 
anguh  ( angida ).  The  angul  ‘  finger  ’  is  divided  into  8  jau  (s.  yava)  or 
‘  barley-corns.’ 

The  subdivisions  of  the  yava — proceeding  downwards  to  the  pa/ra- 
mdmis,  or  ‘  most  minute  atom/  according  to  the  arithmetical  works  of 
the  Hindus — are,  of  course,  theoretical  refinements  which  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  notice  :  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  Colebrooke’s  treatise  in 
the  ‘  Asiatic  Researches  [epitomised  above,  vol.  i.  page  211].  Pro¬ 
ceeding  upwards,  four  hdths  or  ‘  cubits  ’  are  equal  to  a  drnda,  or 
‘  staff :  ’  and  2000  dandas  make  a  Ivrosa,  or  1m,  which  should  be,  by 
this  estimation,  4000  yards  English,  or  nearly  2j  miles.  The  kos 
is  generally  for  convenience  now  called  equal  to  two  English  miles. 
Eour  hrosa  =  one  yojana,  nearly  ten  miles.  The  ‘  Lilavati  ’  also  states 
that  10  hatha  make  one  lam  or  '  bamboo/  and  20  bans  in  length  and 
breadth  —  1  niranga  of  arable  land. 

That  the  cubit  was  of  the  natural  dimensions  (of  18  inches,  more 
or  less]  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  indeed,  where  the  hdth  is  talked  of,  to 
this  day,  among  the  natives,  the  natural  human  measure  is  both  under¬ 
stood  and  practically  used,  as  in  taking  the  draft  of  water  of  a  boat, 
etc.  In  many  places  also,  both  in  Bengal  and  in  South  India,  the 
English  cubit  has  been  adopted  as  of  the  same  value  as  the  native 
measure. 

The  gaz,  or  yard,  now  in  more  general  use  throughout  India,  is  of 
Muhammadan  introduction :  whether  this  is  derived  also  from  the 
cubit  (for  the  Jewish  cubit  is  of  the  same  length)  is  doubtfiil;  but, 
like  the  hasta ,  it  was  divided  into  24  tasks,  or  ‘  digits/  corresponding 
more  properly  to  inches. 

Abu-’l-Eazl,  in  the  ‘  Ayln-i  Akbari,’  gives  a  very  full  description  of 
the  various  gaz  in  use  under  the  emperors,  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
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English. 

The  Akbarlgaz,  for  cloth  measure  . .  =  46  fingers  . .  —  34J  in. 

The  Ilahi  gaz,  established  by  Akbar,  as  the  'sole 

standard  measure  of  the  empire . =  40  ,,  .  =  30f  „  1 

The  Akbari  bight,  of  3600  square  gaz=2600  square  yards  =  0,538,  or  somewhat 
more  than  half  an  acre,  on  the  above  estimation. 

The  Ilahi  gaz  of  Akbar  was  intended  to  supersede  the  multiplicity 
of  measures  in  use  in  the  16th  century ;  and,  in  a  great  degree,  it  still 
maintains  its  position  as  the  standard  of  the  Upper  Provinces.  In 
general,  however,  different  measures  are  employed  in  each  trade,  and 
the  cloth-merchant,  in  particular,  has  a  distinct  gaz  of  his  own.  Thus 
the  cloth  gaz  has  assimilated  in  many  places  to  two  h&ths,  or  one  yard  ; 
and  the  frequent  employment  of  English  tape-measures,  as  well  as 
carpenter’s  two-feet  rules,  will  ere  long  confirm  the  adoption  of  the 
British  standard  to  the  exclusion  of  the  native  system,  for  the  linear 
measure  of  articles  in  the  bazar. 

The  true  length  of  the  Ilahi  gaz  became  a  subject  of  zealous  inves¬ 
tigation  by  Mr.  Uewnham,  Collector  of  Earrukhabad,  and  Major 
Hodgson,  Surveyor-General,  in  the  year  1824,  during  the  progress  of 
the  great  revenue  survey  of  the  Western  Provinces,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  records  of  land  measurements  and  rents  of 
Upper  India.  As  might  have  been  expected,  no  data  could  be  found 
for  fixing  the  standard  of  Akbar  with  perfect  accuracy;  but  every 
comparison  concurred  in  placing  it  between  the  limits  of  30  and  35 
English  inches ;  and  the  great  majority  of  actual  measures  of  land  in 
Bohilkhand,  Dihli,  A'gra,  etc.,  brought  it  nearly  to  an  average  of  33 
inches.  Mr.  Duncan,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Benares  province  in 
1795,  has  assumed  33.6  inches  to  the  Ilahi  gaz,  on  the  authority,  it 
may  be  presumed,  of  standards  in  existence  in  the  city,  making  the 
bigha  =  3136  square  yards. 

The  results  of  the  different  modes  of  determination  resorted  to  in 
1824-5,  so  characteristic  of  the  rude  hut  ingenious  contrivances  of  the 
natives,  are  curious  ami  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Majl  Hodgson 
made  the  length  of  the  Ilahi  gaz— 

very  palpably  worn  pieces  out  of  the  total  48  of  Mr.  Bayleys  coins,  which  were 
placed  at  my  disposal. 

The  return  now  obtained  X  should  be  disposed  to  look  upou  as  a  little  below  the 
original  standard,  notwithstanding  that  it  slightly  differs  from  the  determination  of 
the  measure  put  forth  hy  Prinsep ;  but  I  must  add  that  Prinsep  himself  distrusted  his 
own  materials,  and  was  evidently  prepared  to  admit  a  higher  rate  than  he  entered  in 
his  leading  table. — E.  T.] 

1  Should  the  length  of  this  gaz  be  taken  at  32  or  33  inches,  proportionate  correc¬ 
tions  must  he  made  in  the  other  measures. 
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From  the  average  measurement  of  Taman’s  finger’s-breadths .  =  31.55  in. 

From  the  average  size  of  the  marble  slabs  in  the  pavement  of  the  Thj  at 

Agra  (said  to  be  eaeh  a  Sh&h-jah&ni  gaz  of  42  fingers?) .  =  33.58  „ 

From  the  side  of  the  reservoir  at  the  same  place,  called  24  gaz  .  =  32.54  „ 

From  the  circuit  of  the  -whole  terrace,  532  gaz  (?)  . . =  35.80  „ 

Mr.  Newnham,  from  the  average  size  of  14  Chfir-yfiri  rupees,  supposed  to 

be  each  one  finger’ s-hreadth,  makes  it  . =  29.20  „ 

From  the  testimony  of  inhabitants  of  FarrukMb&d .  =  31.50  „ 

From  statement  in  the  ‘  Ayin-i  Akbari,’  of  the  weight  of  the  cubic  gaz 
of  72  kinds  of  timber  (this  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  weights) 

Halhed,  from  average  measurement  of  246  barley-corns .  =  31.84  „ 

From  i  sum  of  diameters  of  40  Mansdri  pice  .  =  32.02  „ 

From  i  of  4  human  cubits  measured  on  a  string .  =  33.70  „ 

From  av#age  of  copper  wires  returned  by  Tahsildto  of  Murhdfib&d  as 
counterparts  of  the  actual  measures  from  which  their  bighis  were 
formed  .  =  33.50  „ 

Mr.  Duncan,  as  above  noticed,  assumed  the  nfihS  gaz  at  Bentos  .  =  33.60  „ 

In  Bareli,  Bulanshahr,  Agra,  ns  in  the  following  table,  it  is  .  =  32.5  „ 


It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  gaz  adopted  for  measuring  the  land 
should  vary  on  the  side  of  excess,  and  probably  all  the  above,  thus 
derived,  are  too  long.  The  Western  (Revenue  Board,  thinking  so  many 
discrepancies  irreconcilable,  suggested  that  the  settlements  should 
everywhere  he  made  in  the  local  higha,  the  surveyors  merely  noting 
the  actual  value  of  the  Ilahi'  gaz  in  each  village,  and  entering  the 
measurement  also  in  acres;  but  the  Government  wisely  determined 
rather  to  select  a  general  standard,  which  should  meet  as  far  as  possible 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country.  Thus  the  further  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  theoretical  question  was  abandoned,  and  an  arbitrary  value 
of  the  Ilahi  gaz  was  assumed  at  33  inches,  which  was  in  1825-6 
ordered  to  he  introduced  in  all  the  revenue-survey  records,  with  a  note 
of  the  local  variation  therefrom  on  the  village  maps,  as  well  as  a 
memorandum"of  the  measure,  in  English  acres.  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie 
thus  describes  the  convenience  which  the  adoption  of  this  standard 
(sanctioned  at  first  only  as  an  experiment  and  liable  to  reconsidera¬ 
tion)  would  afford  in  comparisons  with  English  measures : — 

‘  Taking  the  jureeb  (side  of  the  square  beegh,a)  at  60  guntehs,  or  60  guz,  tie  beeg,ha 
will  be  3600  square  guz,  or  3025  square  yards,  or  five-eighths  of  an  English  acre 
(3  roods,  5  perches).  The  jureeb  will  be  equal  to  5  chains  of  IX  yards,  each  chain 
being  4  gantehs.  In  those  places  where  the  jureeb  is  assumed  at  54  gaz  square, 
it  would  equal  4|  chains,  giving  2450J  square  yards  (or  2  roods,  10  perches).  In 
either  case  the  conversion  from  one  to  another  would  be  simple,  and  the  connection 
between  the  operations  of  the  surveyors  and  the  measurements  of  the  revenue  officers 
would  be  easily  perceived.’ 
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This  convenient  bigM  of  3600  sqnqjre  Ilahi  gaz,  or  3025  square 
yards,  or  five-eighths  of  an  acre,  may  be  now  called  the  standard  of 
the  Upper  Provinces.  It  is  established  also  at  Patna,  and  has  been 
introduced  in  the  settlements  of  the  Sagar  and  Uarbadda  territories. 

The  notice  of  land  measurement  seems  altogether  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  returns  from  the  Bengal  revenue  officers,  to  the  Hon. 
Court’s  circular ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  facts  gleaned  from 
the  official  correspondence  above  alluded  to,  and  other  information 
hastily  acquired  from  private  sources,  the  present  table  exhibits  nearly 
a  blank  in  regard  to  the  blghas  of  Bengal  Proper,  Bihar,  Cuttack,  and 
Central  India.  Pennell’s  general  estimate  of  the  area  of  Bengal  in 
blghas  of  1600  square  yards  merely  followed  the  measure  in  use  at 
Calcutta.  The  permanent  settlement  in  these  provinces  left  ifce  land 
unmeasured,  and  obviated  the  necessity  of  an  actual  survey.  In 
general  terms,  however,  the  blgha.  of  the  Bengal  provinces  may  .be 
assumed  at  1600  square  yards,  or  about  one-third  of  the  English  acre, 
and  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  up-country  blgha. 

In  Madras,  Sir  T.  Munro  established  a  measure  (called  ground  or 
mam)  of  60  X  40,  or  2400  square  feet,  of  which  24  make  a  Mm  — 
57600  square  feet,  =  6400  square  yards,  or  exactly  four  Bengal  blghas. 
The  Madras  Mm  is  to  the  English  acre  as  1  to  1.3223,  or  as  121  to 
160  nearly.  In  the  jaglr,  the  adi  or  Malabar  foot  is  used,  which  is 
10.46  inches;  24  adis  =  1  MU,  and  100  square  kalis  =  1  Mm,  or 
nearly  an  English  acre.  The  common  Mli,  however,  is  26  adies,  or  22f 
feet,  which  makes  the  Mni  =  1  acre,  28§  perches. 

Of  the  land  measures  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Kelly’s  tables 
are  altogether  silent ;  but  as  the  cubit  and  gaz  are  stated  to  correspond 
with  18  and  27  inches  respectively,  doubtless  the  square  measure  has 
also  been  brought  to  agree  with  some  aliquot  or  multiple  of  the  English 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  information  on  t]jis  most  im¬ 
portant  point  should  have  proved  so  defective ;  but  in  justification  of 
the  officers  to  whom  the  Court’s  circular  was  addressed,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  draft  of  instructions  did  not  specifically  allude  to 
square  measures,  merely  directing  that  'for  measures  of  length,  one 
that  is  nearest  to  the  cubit  or  ell,  should  he  selected  as  the  model  to  he 
.sent  home.’ 
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Ilansut  . 

Htvari . 

Haidar  hbhd... 

ja& 


Malabar  . 
Malacca  . 
Mtlwa.... 


Meerut . 

Mocha . 

Hurhdtbhd ... 


New  Hoobly  . 
Noulgund  ... 
Palamkota  ... 

Pandii . 

Panwari  . 

Patna  . 


Bangipur . 

Seringapatam  . 

Sunamuky  .... 

Sfirat  . 

Saidfbad . 

Tellieherry  .... 
Tirhtit....’ . 


Bight,  of  20  bi§wa=36.00  Ilihi  gaz. 

’Portuguese  Covado  . 

Gaz,  93  =  100  English  yards  . 


.Inc . . . 

.Gaz  . 

'  BightC  80  x  80  htths’ 

.  Gaz,  of  two  htths  = . 

.  Peek . 

.  Mini,  60  x  40  feet  . 

Ktni=24mtni  . 

.Boot  . 

!  Gaz  (fmm  28  to  32)."".".’.’.".’.’.' . 

Bight,  of  20  wusas . 

.  Peek  . 

.Yard . . 

.  Land  gaz  . 

.  Kobid=19  inches.  Gaz . 

,  Gaz,  from  31.6  to  3o.S . . . 

Jarib=20  gathas  of  3  gaz  . . 

Bight=18  x  18  =  324  square  gatlits  . 


pajura,  for  cloth  ! . . . 

for  carpets,  etc.  (ilthi)  of  44  fingers 

„  for  broad  cloth  . 

Jarib,  20  bamboos  of  3  gaz . 

Bight,  20xkatthts  or  bamboos  . 

Guerze,  royal  . . 

Common  measure . 

Parasang,  20th  of  adegreeatthoequatoi 

Taong,  or  cubit  . . 

Taing,  or  1000  dhas . 

Gaz,  for  htfta  cloths . 

Gajah  . 

Vouah  ( 2000  =  1  league) . 

Corah,  used  at  the  factory  . . 

Gaz,  builder’s  . . . 

Gnz,  land,  31.3  to  32.7  . 

Gaz  , 


33.50 

|167.5  feet. 


25  square  yards. 
37.5  inches. 


Travancor  . 
Stgar  . 


Bevenue  lagi,  of  htths  = 

Bights,  20  x  20  lagis  = . 

Small  lagi,  or  rod,  6J  htths  = 

Bight,  20  x  20  ditto  —  ...  _ 

(In  Champaran  and  Chaprt,  the  lagi  or 

,  Tuda,  'for  timber^.'. 

KoC  hf  agrMtUK0.1.!’.'.'.'.'. 

.  Standard  bight  introduced  . 


4900  square  yards. 

9  feet  4i  inches. 
|3906i  square  yards. 


20.46  cubic  inches. 
33.02  inches. 

21.16  feet. 

(See  A'gra). 


At  most  of  the  places  omitted  in  the  above  table,  such-  as  Acheen,.Arcot,  Beltri, 
Carwar,  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Comercolly,  Jangipur,  Bengal  generally,  Penang,  Badnagor, 
Santipnr,  etc. ;  English  measures  alone  are  used,  or  at  least  a  cubit  founded  on  the 


i  Nurelnh  and  Shapnorgi 

;  Siruspoor  . 

r  opposite  to  Shalimar  .. 


=  2  miles,  4  furlongs, 
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standard  in  Europe.  Ooss  is  an  Indian  -word;  tie  equivalent' word  in  Persian  is 
Kuroli,  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Krosa,  of  which  four  go  to  the  Yojan ;  about  the  precise 
value  of  which  different  opinions  are  hold.  Bopp  (‘Nalus,’  p.  213)  says  it  is  equal  to 
eight  English  miles.  Professor  Wilson  (‘  Sanscrit  Dictionary,’  p.  689)  estimates  it  at 
ame  miles,  and  says  other  computations  make  it  about  five  miles,  or  even  no  more  than 
four  miles  and  a  half,  and,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Chinese  travels,  estimates  it  at 
no  higher  than  four.  But  these  travels  enable  ns  to  fix  the  distance  with  tolerable 
precision.  By  following  Ea-Hian’s  route  between  places  of  which  the  identity  is 
beyond  question,  as  between  Muttra  and  Canouje,  and  between  Patna  and  Benares, 
we  find  the  Yojan  in  his  time  to  he  as  nearly  as  possible  seven  English  miles ;  and 
this  agrees  much  better  with  what  we  find  the  Yojan  to  he,  if  we  resolve  it  into  its 
component  parts.  Eight  barley-corns  equal  a  linger,  twenty-four  fingers  equal  a 
Dund,  one  thousand  Bunds  equal  one  Krosa,  and  four  Krosa,  one  Yojan.  Now, 
estimating  the  finger’s  breadth  at  eight  barley-corns,  this  makes  tho  Yojan  equal  to 
six  miles,  one  hundred  and  six  yards,  and  two  feet.  It  is  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  from  Coss  is  derived  tho  word  ‘  course,’  used  by  the  European  residents  of 
India  to  represent  a  promenade,  but  the  1  Carso  ’  of  Southern  Europe  gives  a  much 
more  probable  origin. 

“•TtmEEB’  javib.  A  measuring  chain,  or  rope.  Before 

Akher’s  time  it  was  a  rope.  He  directed  it  should  he  made  of  bamboo  with  iron 
joints,  as  the  rope  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  weather.  In  our  survey 
measurements  we  use  a  chain.  A  Jureeb  contains  60  Guz,  or  20  Gut, has,  and,  in  the 
standard  measurement  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  is  equal  to  five  chains  of  1 1  yards, 
each  chain  being  equal  to  4  Gut, has.  A  square  of  one  Jureeb  is  a  Beeg,ha.  Till  the 
new  system  of  survey  was  established,  it  was  usual  to  measure  lands  paying  revenue 
to  Government  with  only  18  knots  of  the  Jureeb,  which  was  affected  by  bringing  two 
knots  over  the  shoulder  of  the  measurer  to  his  waist.  Rent-free  land  was  measured 
with  the  entire  Jureeb  of  20  knots.  A  Jureeb,  in  Hebrew  and  Arabio,  signified 
originally  only  a  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  4  Q,ufeez,  or  384  Mud1  (Latin,  modius), 
and  in  course  of  time  came  to  signify  the  portion  of  land  which  required  as  much 
to  . sow  it  as  a  Jureeb  would  contain. — (Asasu-l-Loghafc).  The  Pat, ha  and  Nalee  of 
Gurhwal  and  Kumaon  have  a  similar  origin. 

“Dhoitoha,  dhonchh.  Pour  and  a  half.  The  word  is 

found  in  Arithmetical  Tables  of  the  Multiplication  of  Fractions,  which  are  in 
constant  use  with  out  Surveying  Ameens,  when  reducing  their  linear  measurements 
to  Beeg,has.  The  words  used  by  them  in  Fractional  Multiplication  are 


Deorha,  %^T  H 

Dhuma,  Wt  2i 

Honta,  fffJT  liDjJb  31 

Dhoncha, 

The  size  of  the  fields  rarely  requires 


Poncha, 

Kjhoncha,  <a(-q  (  6£ 

Sutoncha,  Jk 


Ameens  to  go  beyond  this.”] 


1  [These  words  are  both  retained  in  the  Spanish  cajtz  and  abnud.  Indeed,  nearly 
all  the  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are,  like  very  many  administrative  words, 
derived  from,  the  Arabic As  the  quintal  of  one  hundred  pounds,  from  kintur  :  of 
which  the  fourth  (rdoba)  is  the  arroba ;  arralde,  a  pound,  from  arrattl ;  xeme,  a 
span,  from  sJurnak;  and  so  on,— <  A1  Makkari,’  i.,  p.  500.] 
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The  object  of  the  present  division  of  onr  work  is  to  furnish — first, 
convenient  Tables  for  the  Seduction  or  Comparison  of  the  “various  Eras 
in  use  throughout  India ;  secondly,  Tables  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Dynasties,  extracted  from  such  sources  as  are  available  for  India  and  . 
the  neighbouring  countries.  There  are  so  many  excellent  works  on 
these  subjects  as  to  leave  us  nothing  more  than  the  task  of  compilation 
or  rather  selection.  Eor  information  regarding  the  astronomical  and 
chronological  computations  of  the  Hindus,  Colebrooke,  Bentley,  and 
Warren  are  the  principal  authorites.  The  ‘Kala-Sankalita’  of  the 
latter  author  contains  the  fullest  particulars  of  all  the  Eras  in  use.  It 
is  from  this  work  that  the  present  tables  have  been  principally  taken, '  . 

with  such  abridgment  as  was  necessary  to  bring  them  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  an  octavo  volume.  '  Col.  Warren’s  tables  of  the  Hijra  being  in 
a  less  convenient  form,  we  bad  remodelled  them  before  it  came  to  our 
knowledge  that  a  complete  series  for  every  month  of  the  Muhammadan 
era,  down  to  a.d.  1900,  had  been  published  in  Calcutta,  forty-four  years 
ago,  ini  190.  These  tables  have,  however,  been  long  out  of  print.  Play¬ 
fair’s  Chronology,  in  folio,  contains  also  a  supplemental  table  of  the 
Hijra  calendar,  copied  from  the  celebrated  Erench  work,  ‘  L’Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates.’  There  are  occasional  differences  of  a  day  in  all  ' 
tables  of  the  Hijra. 

A  compendious  account  of  some  of  the  Indian  eras  was  printed  as 
a  part  of  the  ‘  Companion  to  the  Almanac’  published  by  the  Society  . 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  the  year  1830.  The  whole . 
article,  however,  on  the  eras  of  ancient  and.  modem  limes,  is  calculated 
to  be  of  such  great  utility  in  this  country,  both  to  Europeans  who  fire 
out  of  the  reach  of  works  of  reference  or  chronology,  and  j;o  native 
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students  of  European  literature  and  history,  who  have  no  prior 
acquaintance  with  -the  subject,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  reprinting 
the  paper  entire,  as  an  introduction  to  the  tables  which  follow. 

THE  ERAS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TIMES,  AND  OF  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES,  EXPLAINED ;  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  COMPARISON 
OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  DATES. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  some  division  of  time  must  have  been  necessary, 
and  some  moans  devised  by  men  in  the  most  savage  state,  to  communicate  to  each 
other  the  period  of  undertaking,  in  concert,  a  hunt  or  a  predatory  excursion.  But  in 
such  a  condition  the  views  of  men  do  not  extend  far,  and  very  limited  periods  would 
therefore  suffice.  The  division  of  day  and  night,  and  the  scarcely  less  obvious  dis¬ 
tinction  of  new  and  full  moon,  might  have  served  to  mark  the  lapse  of  time  for  ages ; 
and,  although  in  all  climates  the  alternations  of  summer  and  winter,  and  of  wot  and 
dry  periods,  must  have  obtruded  themselves  on  the  feelings  of  the  most  unobserving, 
it  was  probably  not  until  the  practice  of  agriculture  had  afforded  men  leisure  for 
reflection,  that  any  accurate  observations  were  made  on  the  duration  of  the  seasons, 
or  means  used  to  ascertain  the  periods  of  their  return.  We  see,  at  the  present  time, 
that  many  societies  of  men,  who  livo  only  by  hunting  and  fishing,  have  no  exact 
knowledge  of  duration  of  time  beyond  that  of  a  moon  or  season,  and  designate  a  term 
of  five  or  of  fifty  years,  equally  as  a  long  time.  All  agricultural  nations  are  aware  of 
the  return  of  the  same  seasons  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  or  thirteen  moons ;  hut  many 
years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  length  of  a  solar  year  was  accurately  determined. 
Loss  civilised  nations  still  continue  to  compute  their  time  in  part  by  the  motions  of 
the  moon;  and  this  was  the  mode  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans  until  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  Julius  Cccsar,  but  the  subject  was  so  little  understood  even  in  his  time,  that 
an  error  of  several  days  crept  into  the  Roman  calendar  soon  afterwards,  requiring 
another  reformation. 

It  will  render  the  comparison  of  eras  much  easier,  if  we  give  some  account  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  solar  and  a  lunar  year,  A  solar  year  is  that  space  of  time  during 
which  all  the  seasons  have  their  course.  This  takes  place  in  365  days,  5  boms,  48 
minutes,  and  49  seconds ;  and  an  approximation  to  that  time  has  been  adopted  by 
those  nations  which  have  had  sufficient  astronomical  science  to  determine  it.  But  as 
it  would  he  impracticable  to  begin  every  new  year  at  a  different  hour  of  the  day, 
which  would  he  necessary  if  the  perfect  year  should  always  he  completed  before  the 
commencement  of  a  new  one,  365  days  have  been  taken  as  the  length  of  a  year,  leaving 
the  odd  hours  and  minutes  to  accumulate  until  they  amount  to  a  whole  day,  when  they 
are  added  to  the  year,  making  what  is  called  a  leap  year,  or  intercalary  year,  of  366 
days.  The  various  ways  of  doing  this  will  be  detailed  when  we  speak  of  the  different 
eras.  Some  nations  still  use  a  year  of  365  days  without  any  intercalation;  and  this 
ib  called  a  vague,  or  erratic  year,  because  its  commencement  varies  through  all  the 
different  seasons. 

A  lunar  year  consists  of  12  moons,  or  354  days;  This  may  he  convenient  enough 
for  short  periods,  hut  is  so  ill  adapted  for  the  computation  of  a  civilized  nation,  that 
none  hut  Mahometans  have  continued  in  the  use  of  it  even  for  a  little  time.  It  suits 
the  course  of  time  so  ill,  that  its  commencement  varies,  in  a  few  years,  through  all 
the  seasons ;  and  many  men,  amongst  the  nations  which  use  it,  can  remember  the 
fasts  and  festivals  altering  from  summer  to  winter,  and  again  from  winter  to  summer, 
and  their  seed-time  and  harvest  alternately  wandering  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  the  end. 


days.  A  year  exhibiting  such  a  discrepancy  from  the  real  course  of  the  seasons  couid 
not  have  remained  long  in  use,  and  it  is  supposed  that  extraordinary  months  were 
’added  as  often  as  it  was  found  necessary.  A  correction  is  attributed  to  his  successor 
Suma,  who  is  said  to  have  added  two  months  to  the  year,  January  at  the  beginning, 
and  February  at  the  end.  All  these  months  consisted  of  29  or  31  days.  The  year 
was  lunar,  and  consequently  shorter  than  the  true  year ;  several  additions  were  there¬ 
fore  made,  which  brought  the  beginning  of  the  year  nearly  to  the  same  season,  vis., 
the  middle  of  winter.  February  subsequently  became  the  second  month,  which 
change  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid. 

This  computation  was  followed,  with  some  variation,  arising  partly  from  ignorance, 
and  partly  from  the  intrigues"  of  the  priests,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  calendar, . 
until  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who,  observing  that  the  beginning  of  the  year,  instead 
of  occurring  in  winter,  as  at  first,  had  now  receded  to  the  autumn,  ordered  that  the 
year  A.U.C.  707,  or  47  b.c.,  should  consist  of  445  days,  whereby  the  following  year 
might  begin  at  the  proper  time.  In  order  to  avoid,  in  future,  the  confusion  naturally 
attendant  on  years  of  such  varied  length  as  those  hitherto  in  use,  he  determined  that 
the  year  should  he  solar,  without  any  reference  to  the  lunar  motions.  Supposing  the 
natural  year  to  consist  of  385  days  and  6  hours,  he  ordered  that  three  years  in  succes¬ 
sion  'should  each  consist  of  365  days,  and  the  fourth  should  contain  366  days.  Ho 
also  allotted  the  respective  numbor  of  days  to  each  month,  precisely  as  we  use  to  this 
day.  With  the  exception  of  July  and  August,  (then  called  Quintilis  and  Sextilis,  but 
altered  to  their  present  names  in  honour  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar), .the  names 
also  of  the  Roman  months  were  similar  to  oars.  The  only  difference  between  their 
calendar  and  ours  was  in  their  mode  of  counting  days,  which,  was  backwards  instead 
of  forwards.  To  spare  a  long  explanation,  which  perhaps  might  not  bo  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  all  readers,  we  shall  set  down  a  Soman  mouth,  with  the  days,  according 
to  our  mode,  opposite  to  each  Soman  day. 

English.  Homan.  English.  Roman. 

Jan.  1  Calends.  Jan,  6,  8th  before  Ides. 

2  4th  before  nones.  7  7th  ditto. 

3  3d  before  nones.  8  6th  ditto. 

4  day  before  nones.  9  5th  ditto. 

5  A'oncs.  10  4th  ditto, 
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English.  Homan. 

Ian.  11  3d  before  Idos. 

12  day  ditto. 

13  Ides. 

14  19th  before  Cal.  of  Feb. 

15  18th  ditto. 

16  17th  ditto. 

17  16th  ditto. 

18  15th  ditto. 

19  14th  ditto. 

20  13th  ditto. 

21  12th  ditto. 


English.  Homan. 

Jan.  22  11th  bef.  Cal.  of  Feb. 

23  10th  ditto. 

24  9th  ditto. 

25  8th  ditto. 

26  7th  ditto. 

27  6th  ditto. 

28  5th  ditto. 

29  4th  ditto. 

30  3d  ditto. 

31  day  before  Cal.  Feb. 


The  nones  and  ides  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  are  two  days  later  than  in 
January,  the  nones  falling  on  the  7th,  and  the  ides  on  the  15th  of  those  months  ;  the 
2nd  of  March  will  be  therefore  the  6th  before  the  nones,  and  so  on.  In  all  the  other 
months,  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  hold  the  same  places  os  in  the  month  of  January. 
In  the  months  which  have  hut  30  days,  the  number  of  days  before  the  calends  will, 
of  course,  he  one  less,  and  in  'February,  three  less.  In  leap  years,  the  additional  day 
was  inserted  in  February,  as  in  our  calendar ;  but  instead  of  mating  a  29th  day,  the 
24th  was  reckoned  twice,  and  being  called  in  Latin  sexto  Oal.  Mart.,  (or  sixth  day 
before  the  calends  of  March,)  this,  with  the  addition  of  his  (twice),  gave  the  name  of 
bissextile  to  the  leap  year,  which  it  still  retains.  The  first  year  reckoned  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  a  leap  year.  (A.tT.C.  708,  or  46  b.c.)  • 

Julius  Caesar  was  killed  soon  after  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  and  his  plan 
was  so  little  understood,  that,  instead  of  making  the  fourth  year  a  bissextile,  a  leap 
year  was  reckoned  every  third  year,  as  though  the  length  of  the  true  year  had  been 
365  days  8  hours.  This  error  was  discovered  37  years  after,  at  which  time  thirteen 
intercalations  had  taken  place  instead  of  ten,  and  the  year  began  three  days  too  lata. 
The  calendar  was  accordingly  again  corrected,  not  by  throwing  out  the  three  super¬ 
fluous  days  at  once,  but  by  an  order  that  the  twelve  following  years  should  be  all  of 
365  days  each,  and  that  there  should  he  no  leap  year>  until  A.U.C.  760,  or  a.d.  7. 
From  that  time  the  account  has  been  kept  without  error,  and  the  Roman  year  has 
been  adopted  by  almost  all  Christian  nations,  with  no  other  variation  than  taking  the 
birth  of  Christ  as  the  commencement,  instead  of  the  building  of  Rome. 

If  the  given  Roman  year  he  less  than  754,  deduct  it  from  754;  if  the  given 
Roman  year  be  not  less  than  754,  deduct  753  from  it;  the  remainder  gives  the  year 
(b.c.  and  a.d,,  in  the  first  and  second  cases  respectively)  in  which  the  Roman  year 

Ex. — Required  the  year  780  a.u.c.  Required  the  year  701  A.u.c.  * 
deduct  753  754 


THE  OLYMPIADS. 

The  Greeks  computed  their  time  by  the  celebrated  era  of  the  Olympiads,  which 
date  from  the  year  776  b.o.,  being  the  year  in  which  Coroebus  was  successful  at  the 
Olympic  games.  This  era  differed  from  all  others  in  being  reckoned  by  periods  of 
four  years  instead  of  single  years.  Each  period  of  four  years  was  called  an  Olympiad, 
and  in  marking  a  date,  the  year  and  Olympiad  were  both  mentioned.  The  year  was 
luni-solar,  of  12  or  13  months.  The  names  of  the  months  varied  in  the  different 
states  of  Greece,  hut  the  Attic  months  arc  most  usual.  They  are  as  follows : — 
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Hocatorabeon,  Gamelion, 

Metageitniun,  Anthestorion, 

Boedromion,  Elaphcbolion, 

Pyanepsion,  Munychion, 

Mcemacterion,  Thargeiion, 

Poseideon,  Scirophorion. 

Ia  tile  year  of  13  months,  the  additional  month  wan  inserted  after  Poseideon,  and 
called  the  second  Poseideon. 

The  months  consisted  of  30  and  29  days  alternately,  and  the  short  year  in  conse¬ 
quence  contained  354  days,  while  the  intercalary  year  had  384.  The  third  year  of 
the  first  Olympiad  consisted  of  13  months,  and  the  first  and  fourth  years  of  the  second 
Olympiad  were  also  intercalary;  consequently  in  the  first  Olympiad  there  were  1,446 
days,  and  in  the  second  1,476,  making  together  2,922,  exactly  equal  to  eight  Julian 
years :  this  mode  of  intercalation  would  therefore  precisely  bring  about  the  corn- 


excess  made  1  day  in  76  years.  He,  therefore, 
called  from  him  the  Calippian,  which  consisted  of 
Julian  years,  but  above  14  hours  in  excess  of  the 
vero  included  940  lunations,  equal  to  27,758}  days. 
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The  system  of  Calippus  began  in  the  8th  year  of  the  Metonic  cycle  (330  b.c.),  and  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  date  by  Ptolemy.  It  is  supposed  that  he  altered  the  periods 
of  inserting  the  intercalary  months,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  system  of  Calippus 
continued  in  use  as  long  as  the  Olympiads  we  employed,  and  was  exactly  equal  to 
the  Julian,  on  an  average  of  years. 

To  reduce  the  date  by  Olympiads  to  our  era,  multiply  the  past  Olympiad  by  four, 
and  add  the  odd  years.  Subtract  the  sum  from  777  if  before  Christ,  and  subtract  776 
from  the  sum  if  after  Christ,  the  remainder  will  bo  the  beginning  of  tho  given  year; 
to  decide  on  the  exact  day  would  be  veiy  difficult,  on  account  of  the  alterations  which 
the  system  has  undergone.  It  will  ho,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  observe  that  tho  year 
begins  within  a  fortnight  of  the  middle  of  July. 

THE  OHBISTIAN  ERA. 

The  Christian  era,  used  by  almost  all  Christian  nations,  dates  from  January  1st, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad,  in  the  753rd  of  the  building 
of  Home,  and  4714th  of  the  Julian  period.  It  was  first  introdqoed  in  the  sixth 
century,  but  was  not  very  generally  employed  for  some  centuries  after. 

The  Christian  year  in  its  division  follows  exactly  the  Roman  year,  consisting  of 
365  days  for  three  successive  years,  and  of  366  in  the  fourth  year,  whioh  is  termed 
leap  year,  This  computation  subsisted  for  1,000  years  throughout  Europe  without 
alfjgration,  and  is  still  used  by  the  followers  of  the  Greet  Church ;  other  Christians 
have  adopted  a  slight  alteration,  which  mil  be  shortly  explained.  Tho  simplicity 
of  this  form  has  brought  it  into  very  general  use,  and  it  is  customary  for'  astronomers 
and  chronologists,  in  treating  of  ancient  times,  to  date  back  in  the  same  order  from 
its  commencement.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  little  ambiguity  on  this  head,  some 
porsons  reckoning  the  year  immediately  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  1  B.c.,  and 
others  noting  it  with  0,  and  the  second  year  before  Christ  with  1,  making  always  one 
less  than  those  who  use  the  former  notation.  Tho  first  is  the  most  usual  mode,  and 
will  be  employed  in  all  our  computations. 

The  Christian  year  (or  Julian  year),  arranged  as  we  have  shown,  was  11'  11"  too 
long,  amounting  to  a  day  in  nearly  129  years  ;  and  towards  tho  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  time  of  celebrating  the  church  festivals  had  advanced  ten  days  beyond 
the  periods  fixed  by  the  council  of  Nice  in  325.  It  was  in  consequence  ordered,  by  a 
Bull  of  Gregory  XIII.,  that  tho  year  1582  should  consist  of  355  days  only,  which 
was  effected  by  omitting  ten  days  in  the  month  of  Ootober,  viz.,  from  the  6th  to  the 
14th.  And,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  alike  irregularity,  it  was  also  ordered,  that 
in  three  centuries  out  of  four,  the  last  year  should  he  a  common  year,  instead  of  a 
leap  year,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  Julian  calendar.  The  year  1600  remained  a 
leap  year,  hut  1700,  1800,  and  1900  were  to  he  common  years.  This  amended 
mode  of  computing  was  called  the  New  Style,  and  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  while  the  Old  Style  continued  to  he  employed  by  other  Christians.. 
Gradually  the  New  Style  was  employed  by  Protestants  also.  The  last  ten  days  of 
1699  were  omitted  by  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  who,  in  eonsequenoe,  began  the 
year  1700  with  the  New  Style;  and  in  England  the  reformed  calendar  was  adopted 
in  the  year  1752,  by  omitting  eleven  days,  to  which  the  difference  between  tho  stylos 
then  amounted.  The  alteration  was  effected 'in  the  month  of  September,  the  day 
which  would  have  been  the  third  being  oalled  the  fourteenth.  The  Greeks  and 
Russians  still  use  the  Old  Style. 

To  turn  the  Old  Style  to  the  New, — 

Prom  the  alteration  of  style  to  the  29th  February,  1700,  add  10  days. 


biguity  of  counting  before  and  after  any  particular  date,  as  is  necessary  when  tbe  era 
begins  at  a  later  period.  But,  unfortunately,  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  tbe  precise 
time  of  commencing.  "We  consider  tbe  Creation  as  taking  place  4004  years  n.o. ;  but 
there  are  about  a  hundred  and  forty  different  variations  in  this  respect.  Tbe  follow¬ 
ing  are  those  that  bare  been  most  generally  used : — 

THE  EBA  OP  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

In  this  era  tbe  Creation  is  placed  5508  years  b.c.  It  was  used  by  tbe  Russians 
until  tbe  time  of  Peter  tbe  Great,  and  is  stiff  used  in  tbe  Greek  Chnrcb.  Tbe  civil 
year  begins  tbe  first  of  September,  and  tbe  ecclesiastical  towards  tbe  end  of  March : 
the  day  is  not  exactly  determined. 

To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  subtract  5508  years  from  January  to  August  and  5509 
from  September  to  tbe  end. 

EBA  OP  ANTIOCH,  AND  EBA  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

We  place  these  together,  because,  although  they  differed  at  their  formation  by 
10  years,  they  afterwards  coincided.  They  were  both  much  in  use  by  the  early 
Christian  writers  attached  to  the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  In  the  com¬ 
putation  of  Alexandria,  the  Creation  was  considered  to  bo  5502  years  before  Christ, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  year  1  a.d.  was  equal  to  5503.  This  computation,  continued 
to  the  year  284  a.d.,  which  was  called  5786.  In  the  next  year  (285  a.d.),  which 
should  have  been  5787,  ten  years  were  discarded,  and  the  date  became  5777.  This  is 
still  used  by  the  Abyssinians. 
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Dates  of  the  Alexandrian  era  are  reduced  to  the  Christian  era  by  subtracting  5502 
until  the  year  5786,  and  after  that  time  by  subtracting  6492. 

In  the  era  of  Antioch  5492  are  always  subtracted. 

THE  ABYSSINIAN  ERA. 


Hamle  . 25th  June. 

Nahasse . 25th  July. 

Pagomen  . 24th  August. 


The  Abyssinians  reckon  their  years  from  the  Creation,  which  they  place  in  the 
5,493rd  year  before  our  era,1  on  the  29th  of  August,  Old  Style ;  and  their  dates  will 
consequently  exceed  ours  by  5492  years  and  125  days.  They  have  12  months  of  30 
days  each,  and  5  days  added  at  the  end,  called  Pagomen,  from  the  Greek  word 
iimyofievai,  added.  Another  day  is  added  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year.  To  know 
which  year  is  leap  year,  divide  the  dato  by  4,  and  if  3  remain,  the  year  will  be  leap 
year.  It  always  precedes  the  Julian  leap  year  by  one  year  and  four  months.  The 
following  are  names  of  the  months,  with  their  beginnings  referred  to  the  Old  Style 

Mascarom  . 29th  August.  I  Miyazia . 27th  March. 

Tekemt  . 28th  September.  Genbot  . 26th  .April. 

Hedar  . 28th  October.  Sene  . 26th  May. 

Talisas . 27th  November.  Tr‘“,‘  T 

Ter  . 27th  December. 

Yacatit . 26th  January. 

Magabit  . 25th  February. 

To  reduce  Abyssinian  time  to  the  Julian  year,  subtract  5492  years  and  125  days. 

The  Abyssinians  also  use  the  era  of  Martyrs,  or  Dioclesian,  with  the  same  months 
as  in  the  above. 

,  TIM  JEWISH  ERA 

The  Jews  usually  employed  the  era  of  the  Seleucides  until  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  a  new  mode  of  computing  was  adopted  by  them.  Some  insist  strongly  on  the 
antiquity  of  their  present  era ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  not  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  century  above  named. 

They  date  from  the  Creation,  which  they  consider  to  have  been  3760  years  and 
3  months  before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Their  year  is  luni-solar,  consisting 
either  of  12  or  13  months  each,  and  each  month  of  29  or  30  days.  The  civil  year 
commences  with  or  immediately  after  the  new  moon  following  the  equinox  of  autumn. 
The  months,  with  the  number  of  days  in  each,  are  as  follows : — 

1  Tisri .  30  days  i  (Yeadar)  . .  29  days 

„  fMarchesvan... . 1  ..  7  Nisan,orAbib .  30 

"  \  Chesvan  or  Bui  .  8  Jyar,  or  Zius  .  29 

™  ™  g  g1V£m  .  SO 

10  Thammuz  .  29 

11  Ab  .  30 

12  Elul...  ,  29 

And  in  intercalary  years,  3.0. 

The  month  Yeadar  is  omitted  in  years  of  12  months. 

The  average  length  of  the  year  of  12  months  is  354  days;  but,  by  varying  the. 
length  of  Marckesvan  and  Okisleu,  it  may  consist  of  353  or  356  days  also.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  year  of  13  months  may  contain  3S3,  384,  or  385  days.  In  19 
years,  12  years  have  12  months  each,  and  7‘yoars  13  months.  The  following  table 
of  19  years  will  show  the  number  of  months  in  each  year,  as  well  as  the  first  day  of 
their  year,  reduced  to  the  New  Style-:  the  first  day  will  not  always  be  quite  accurate, 


ERAS  OF  AXCIENT  ATTD  HOBBES'  TIMES. 


as  certain  lucky  and  unlucky  days  require  tie  postponement  of  a  day  in  some  years. 
Tire  year  must  be  divided  by  19,  and  the  remainder  will  show  the  year  of  the  cycle. 
If  there  be  no  remainder,  it  is  the  nineteenth  year. 

The  1st  begins  about  the  2nd  of  October,  and  consists  of  12 


19th  .. 


25th 
..  14th 


To  reduce  the  Jewish  ti 
the  year :  the  beginning  of 
months  must  be  counted  from  tnat  time. 

Example— Required  the  1st  of  Chisleu  5588. 

19)5588(294 


rs,  subtract  3761,  and  the  remainder  will  show 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  above  table,  and  the 


3761 

1827 
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The  remainder  shews  the  year  5588  to  be  the  second  of  the  cycle,  and  consequently 
to  begin  on  the  22nd  of  September.  The  1st  of  Chisleu  will  therefore  be  about  the 
20th  of  November,  1827. 

The  ecclesiastical  year  begins  six  months  earlier,  with  the  month  of  Nisan.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  the  given  year  is  ecclesiastical,  deduct  a  year  in  the  date  from  Nisan 
to  Elui,  inclusive. 

The  Jews  frequently  in  their  dates  leave  out  the  thousands,  which  they  indicate 
by  placing  the  letters  p3^>  meaning  ('DpDlS1?  “  according  to  the  lesser  computation.” 

(It  will  be  unnecessary  to  mention  the  various  other  epochs  that  have  taken  place 
from  the  Creation,  as  those  detailed  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been  in  general  use.) 

TUB  EEA  QF  HABONASSAE 

received  its  name  from  that  of  a  prince  of  Babylon,  under  whose  reign  astronomical 
studies  were  much  advanced  in  Chaldrea.  The  years  are  vague,  containing  365  days 
each,  without  intercalation.  The  first  day  of  the  ora  was  W ednesday,1  26th  February, 
747  B.o. 

1  This  is  said,  by  mistake,  to  be  Thursday,  in  ‘  L'Art  do  verifier  les  Dates.’ 
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To  find  the  day  of  any  Julian  year  on  which  the  year  of  Nabonassar  begins,, 
subtract  the  given  year,  if  before  Christ,  from  748,  and,  if  after  Christ,  add  it  to  747. 

.  Divide  the  result  by  4,  omitting  fractions,  and  subtract  the  quotient  from  57  (».e.  the 
number  of  days,  from  January  1  to  February  26).  If  the  quotient  exceed  57,  add 
365  as  often  as  necessary,  before  subtraction.  The  remainder  will  be  the  day 
of  the  year  given.  The  first  result  before  the  division  by  4,  increased  by  a  unit  for 
each  365  added  to  57,  will  be  the  year  of  Nabonassar  then  beginning. 

The  day  of  the  week  on  which  tho  year  of  Nabonassar  begins  may  be  known  by 
dividing  by  7.  If  there  be  no  remainder,  tire  day  will  be  Tuesday;  if  there  be  a 
remainder,  the  day  placed  below  it  in  tho  following  table  will  bo  tho  day  required. 

0  1  2  3  4  6  6 

Tu.  W.,  Th.  F.  Sa.  Su.  M. 

As  the  above  stated  rule  may  he  one  day  in  error  from  the  omission  of  fractious, 
it  may  be  corrected  by  the  help  of  this  little  table. 

The  year  of  Nabonassar  being  given,  to  find  when  it  begins. 

Rule. — Divide  tho  year  by  4 :  subtract  the  quotient  from  57,  adding  365,  if 
necessary,  as  before ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  of  days  from  the  1st  of  J anuary. 

The  given  year  diminished  as  often  as  365  has  been  added,  will- show  the  number 
of  Julian  years  from  747  b.c.  If  it  be  less  than  748,  subtract  from  that  number, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  before  Christ  r  if  equal,  or  more,  subtract  747 
from  it,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  after  Christ. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  EEA. 

The  old  Egyptian  year  was  identical  with  the  ora  of  Nabonassar,  beginning  on 
the  26th  February,  747  B.c.,  and  consisting  of  366  days  only.  It  was  reformed 
thirty  years  before  Christ,  at  which  period  the  commencement  of  the  year  had  arrived, 
by  continually  recoding,  to  tho  29th  August,  which  was  determined  to  be  in  future 
the  first  day  of  the  year.  Their  years  and  months  eoinoide  exactly  with  those  of  the 
era  of  Dioclesian. 

It  appears  from  a  calculation,  that  in  30  b.c.,  the  year  must  have  begun  on  the 
31st  of  August ;  in  which  ease  wc  must  suppose  the  reformation  to  have  taken  place 
eight  years  earlier :  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  29th  of  August  was 
the  day  adopted,  and  tho  number  of  tho  year  one  more  than  would  have  resulted 
from  taking  747  as  the  commencement  of  the  era. 

To  reduce  to  the  Christian  era,  subtract  746  years  125  days. 

The  old  Egyptian  year  was  in  use  for  above  a  century  after  Christ  j  the  reformed 
:  year  being  at  first  used  only  by  the  Alexandrians. 

THE  JULIAN  PERIOD 

is  a.  term  of  years  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  tho  lunar  cycle  19,  solar  cycle 
2S,  and  Itoman  indiction  15.  It  consists  of  7980  years,  and  began  4713  years  before 
our  era.  It  has  been  employed  in  computing  time,  to  avoid  the  puzzling  ambiguity 
attendant  on  reckoning  any  period  antecedent  to  our  era,  an  advantage  which  it  has 
in  common  with  the  mundane  eras  used  at  different  times. 

By  subtracting  4713  from  the  Julian  period,  our  year  is  found.  If  before  Christ, 
subtract  the  Julian  period  from  4714. 

THE  EEA  OP  DIOCLESIAN,  CALLED  ALSO  THE  EEA  OF  MAETYES, 
was  much  used  by  Christian  writers  until  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era  in  tho 
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sixth  century,  anti  is  still  employed  by  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It  dates  from  the 
•ay 1  when  Dioclesian  was  proclaimed  Emperor,  at  Chalcedon,  29th  August,  284.  It 
is  called  the  Era  of  Martyrs,  from  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian.  The  year  consists  of  365  days,  with  an  additional  day  every  fourth  year. 
Divide  the  date  by  4,  and  if  3  remain  the  year  is  bissextile.  It  contains  12  months 
of  30  days  each,  with  five  additional  in  common  years,  and  six  in  leap  years. 

The  Coptic  months  are  as  follow,  with  the  corresponding  time  according  to  the 


Thoth  . Tot . 

Paophi . Babe  .... 

Atbyr . Hatur... 

Cohiae . Kyak  ... 

Tvbi . Tobe  ..., 

Mesir  . Hashir  1 


....Oct.  28. 
....Not,  27. 
...Dec.  27. 
..  Jan.  26. 


Phamenoth. 
Phannouti . 
Paslions  ..., 


.  Feb.  25. 
.March  27. 
..April  26. 

.June  25. 
.July  25. 


The  additional  days  are  called,  by  the  modem  Copts,  Nisi  in  common  years,  and 
Kebus  in  leap  years;  by  tbe  ancient  Copts  Piabotnkuji,  and  in  Arabic  Biabotanquji. 
The  Abyssinian  names  are  given  under  the  head  of  Abyssinia. 

To  reduce  the  years  of  this  era  to  those  of  the  Christian,  add  2S3  years  240  days . 
"When  the  Dioclesian  year  is  the  year  after  leap  year,  it  begins  one  day  later  than 
usual,  and  in  consequence  one  day  must  be  added  to  the  Christian  year,  from  th%29th 
August  to  the  end  of  tbe  following  February. 


THE  GRECIAN  ERA.  OR  ERA  OP  THE  SELEUCIDES, 


dates  from  tbe  reign  of  Seleucus  Nieator,  311  years  and  4  months  before  Christ.  It 
was  used  in  Syria  for  many  years,  and  frequently  by  the  Jews  until  the  15th  century, 
and  by  some  Arabians  to  this  day.  The  Syrian  Greeks  began  their  year  about  the 
commencement  of  September;  other  Syrians  in  October,  and  the  Jews  about  the 
Autumnal  Eqninox.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  great  accuracy  in  this  era,  the  opinions 
of  authors  being  very  various  as  to  its  commencement. 

It  is  used  in  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and  appears  to  have  begun  with  Nisan. 

Their  year  was  solar,  and  consisted  of  365  days,  with  the  addition  of  a  day  every 
fourth  year. 

To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  supposing  it  to  begin  1st  September,  312  b.c.,  subtract 
311  years  and  four  months. 

The  following  are  the  months  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  with  tbe  corres¬ 
ponding  Koman  months. 


EM*1*' 


Tishrin  II... 

Canun I . 

Canunll. ... 

Shubat . 

Adar. . 

Nisan . 

fen:::;:. 


Tnmus 
Ab . 


Gorpiarns . 

Hyperberctceus 

Apellreus . 

Audynseus  . 


Artenusius 

Dmsius . 

Pancemns  . 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 


July. 

August. 
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THE  DEATH  OP  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 

dates  from  the  12th  of  November,  324  b.c.,’  on  which  day  the  425th  year  of  NahJ^ 
nassar  began.  This  era  was  computed  by  years  of  365  days,  with  a  leap  year  of  366 
every  four  years,  like  the  Julian  year.  The  months  were  of  30  days  each,  with  5 
additional.  To  compute  it,  deduct  323  from  the  given  year,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  year  of  the  Christian  era.  If  before  Christ  deduct  the  year  from  324. 

THE  BRA  OF  TYRE 

began  the  19th  of  October,  125  b.o,,  with  the  month  Hypcibcrotseus.  The  months 
were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Grecian  ora.  The  year  is  similar  to  the  Julian. 

To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  subtract  124  j  and  if  the  given  year  be  less  than  126, 
deduct  it  from  125,  and  the  remainder  will  ho  the  year  before  Christ. 

THE  CESAREAN  ERA  OF  ANTIOCH 

was  used,  in  Syria,  by  Greeks  and  Syrians,  The  months  are  the  same  as  those  given 
under  the  Grecian  era.  The  Greeks  began  with  Gorpiaeus,  in  the  year  49  b.c.,  and 
the  Syrians  with  Tishrin  I.  of  48  b.c. 

THE  ERA  OF  ABRAHAM 

is  used  by  Eusebius,  and  begins  the  1st  of  October,  2016  b.c.  To  reduce  this  to  the 
Christian  era,  subtract  2016  years  3  months,  and  the  remainder  will  he  the  year  and 
month. 

THE  SPANISH  ERA,  OR  ERA  OF  THE  OASSARS, 
is  reckoned  from  1st  of  January,  38  years  b.c.,  being  the  year  following  the  conquest 
of  Spain  by  Augustus;  it  was  much  used  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  Prance. 
By  a  Synod  held  in  1180,  its  use  was  abolished  in  all  the  churches  dependent  on  Bar¬ 
celona.  Pedro  IV.  of  Arragon  abolished  the  use  of  it  in  his  dominions  in  1350. 
John  I.  of  Castile  did  the  same  in  1382,  It  continued  to  be  used  in  Portugal  until 
1455. 

The  months  and  days  of  this  era  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Julian  Calendar; 
and,  consequently,  to  turn  this  time  into  that  of  our  era,  we  have  only  to  subtract  38 
from  the  year.  Thus  the  Spanish  year  750  is  equal  to  the  Julian  712.  If  the  year 
he  before  the  Christian  era,  subtract  it  from  39. 

THE  ERA  OF  YEZDEQIRD  III.,  OR  THE  PERSIAN  ERA.  • 

was  formerly  universally  adopted  in  Persia,  and  is  still  used  by  the  Parsees  in  India, 
and  by  the  Arabs,  in  certain  computations.  This  era  began  on  the  16th  of  June,  a.d. 
632.  The  year  consisted  of  365  days  only,  and  therefore  its  commencement,  like 
that  of  the  old  Egyptian  and  Armenian  year,  anticipated  the  Julian  year  by  one  day 
in  every  four  year's.  This  difference  amounted  to  nearly  112  days  in  the  year  1075, 
when  it  was  reformed  by  Jelaledin,  who  ordered  that  in  future  the  Persian  year  should 
receive  an  additional  day  whenever  it  should  appear  necessary  to  postpone  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  following  year,  that  it  might  occur  on  the  day  of  the  sun’s  passing 
the  same  degree  of  the  ecliptic.  This  took  place  generally  once  in  four  years;  but, 


i  This  would  be  more  accurately  323  b.c.,  but  the  above  date  is  more  usually 
adopted. 
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The  first  year  of  the  era  of  the  Republic  began  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1792,- 
K.S.,  the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  There  were  twelve  months  in  each  year  o“ 
thirty  days  each,  and  five  additional  days  at  the  end,  celebrated  as  festivals. '  The 
fourth  year  was  a  leap  yoar,  called  by  the  Trench  an  Olympic  year.  The  months  and 
additional  festivals  were  as  follow : — 

Vend&niairebegan  22  Sep.  Germinal  began  21  March. 

Brumaire . 22  Oct.  Floreal . 20  April. 

Frimaire . 21  Nov.  Prairial . 20  May, 

NivOse . 21  Dec.  Mossidor . 19  Juno. 

Pluviose . 20  Jan.  Thcnnidor . 19  July. 

VentOse . 1?  Feb.  Rructidur  . 18  August. 

Festival  of  Virtue,  17  Sop.  Fostival  of  Opinion,  20  Sept. 

„  Genius,  18  „  ,,  Rewards,  21  „ 

„  Labour-, 19  „ 

In  Olympic  years,  from  the  11th  VontOso  (which  was  on  the  29th  of  February)  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  each  day  answered  to  one  day  earlier  than  in  other  years ;  thus 
Germinal  began  on  the  20th  of  March. 

The  months  were  divided  into  decades  of  ten  days  each,  instead  of  weeks.  These 
were  the  names  of  then-  days, 

Primidi,  Quintidi,  Octodi, 

Dnodi,  *  Sextidi.  Novidi, 

*  Tridi,  Septidi,  Decadi. 

Quartidi, 

As  this  plan  lasted  so  short  a  time,  it  will  take  less  space  to  insert  a  table  of 
years  corresponding  with  the  Christian  era,  than  to  give  a  rule  for  the  deduction  of 
one  ora  from  another. 

1  1792-3  8  1799-1800 

2  1793-4  9  1800-1801 

3  1794-5  10  1801-2 

4  1795-6  11  1802-3 

5  1796-7  12  1803-4  * 

6  1797-8  13  1804-5 

7  1798-9  ,  14  1805-6 

TEE  MAHOMETAN  ERA,  Oil  ERA  OP  THE  HEGIRA, 

dates  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet  to  Medina,  which  took  place  in  the  night  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  15th  July,  a.d.  622.  The  era  commences  on  the  following  day,  viz.  the  16th 
July.  Many  ehronologists  have  computed  this  era  from  the  15tli  of  July,  but  Cante- 
mir  lias  given  examples,  proving  that,  in  most  ancient  times,  the  16  th  was  the  first 
day  of  the  era ;  and  now  there  can  he  no  question  that  such  is  the  practice  of  Maho¬ 
metans.  The  year  is  purely  lunar,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  each  month  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  appearance  of  the  now  moon,  without  any  intercalation  to  bring 
the  commencement  of  the  year  to  the  same  season.  It  is  obvious  that,  by  such  an 
arrangement,  every  year  will  begin  much  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  preceding, 
being  now  in  summer,  and,  in.  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  in  the  winter.  Such  a 
mode  of  reckoning,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  order  of  nature,  could  scarcely  have 
been  in  use  beyond  the  pastoral  and  semi-barbarous  nation  by  whom  it  was  adopted, 
without  the  powerful  aid  of  fanaticism;  and  even  that  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  tho 
ubb  of  other  methods  by  learned  men  in  their  computations,  and  by  governments  in 
the  collection  of  revenue.  It  will  also  bo  remarked  that,  as  the  Mahometans  begin 
each  month  with  the  appearance  of  tho  new  moon,  a  few  cloudy  days  might  retard  the 
commencement  of  a  month,  making  the  preceding  month  longer  than  usual.  This,  in 
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16  f  d 

17  g  e 

18  h  / 


32  b  h 

33  o  i 

34  d  A 


40  k  a 
42  b  / 


60  k  b 

61  a  e 

62  b  d 

63  c  e 
84  d/ 
66 

66  f  A 

67  g  i 

68  h  A 


The  series  of  10  is  designated  in  China  hy  the  name  of  teen  lean,  or  celestial  signs. 
Their  names  are— 1,  kea ;  2,  ylh ;  3,  ping ;  4,  ting ;  6,  woo ;  6,  ke ;  7,  kang ;  8,  sin ; 
9,  jin;  10,  kwey. 

The  series  of  12  are  the  horary  characters,  and  arc  named  teche,  terrestrial  signs. 
Their  names  are— 1,  $za ;  2,  chow;  3,  yin;  4,  maou  ;  6,  shin;  6,  sze;  7,  woo  ; 
8,  we;  9,  shin;  10,  yaw;  11,  seS;  12,  hae. 

These  characters  being  substituted  for  their  equivalent  letters  in  the  oycle,  wiE 
show  the  Chinese  name  of  every  year ;  for  example,  Ida  tzso  is  the  first  year;  kang 
yin,  the  27th. 

The  Chinese  months  are  lunar,  of  29  and  30  days  each.  Their  years  have 
ordinarily  12  months,  bnt  a  thirteenth  is  added  whenever  there  are  two  new 
moons  while  the  sun  is  one  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  This  wiU  occur  seven  times  in 
nineteon  years. 

The  boasted  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  in  astronomy  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  compute  their  time  correctly.  In  1290  a.d.,  the  Arab  Jemaleddin 
composed  a  calendar  for  them,  which  remained  in  .use  until  the  time  of  the  Jesuit 
Adam  School,  who  was  the  director  of  their  calendar  until  1664.  It  then  remained 
for  five  years  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  so  deranged  it,  that  when  it  was  again 
submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  Christians,  it  was  found  necessary  to  expunge  a 
month  to  bring  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  the  proper  season.  It  has  since 
that  time  been  almost  constantly  under  the  care  of  Christians. 

The  first  cycle,  according  to  the  Romish  Missionaries,  began  February  2397  B.c.1 
We  are  now,  therefore,  in  the  7lst  cycle,  the  27th  of  which  will  begin  in  1830.  To 
find  out  tbe  Chinese  time,  multiply  the  pelipsed  cycle  by  60,  and  add  the  odd  years; 
then,  if  the  time  bebefore  Christ,  subtract  Are  sum  from  2398  ;  but  if  after  Christ,  sub¬ 
tract  2397  from  it ;  the  remainder  will  he  the  year  required. 

The  Chinese  frequently  date  from  the  year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  in  that, 
case  there  is  no  way  of  having  the  corresponding  date  hut  by  ,a  list  of  Emperors.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  those  who  have  reigned  for  the  lost  two  centuries. 


'  Dr.  Morrison  carries  it  back  to  the  61st  year  of  Hwang-te,  2596  b.c.,  making 
tbe  present  year  to  faE  in  the  74th  cycle ;  but,  according  to  the  celebrated  historian 
Choo-foo-tsze,  Hwang-te  reigned  about  2700  b.c.,  making  75§  cycles  from  that 
period,  which  is,  probably,  more  correct  than  either  of  the  above  statements. 


ANCIENT 


MODEEN  TIMES. 
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Chwang-lee  .. 
Shun-che . 

Yung-ching  .. 

Keen-lung . 

Kea-king  . 

Taou-kwang  .. 


1616. 

1627. 

1644. 

1662. 

1723. 

1736. 


1821,  now  Emperor. 


THE  JAPANESE 


hare  a  cycle  of  60  years,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  formed  by  a  combination  of  words 
of  two  series.  The  series  of  ten  is  formed  of  the  names  of  the  elements,  of  which  the 
Japanese  reckon,  fire,  doubled  by  the  addition  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  endings, 


5  StS,  )-*• 

;  tZi 


5  tsutsno-je, 

6  tsutsno-to, 


eartb. 


7  kanno-je, 

8  kanno-to, 


1  i 

2  oos,  ox. 

X  torra,  tiger. 
i  ov.  hare. 

5  tafa,  dragon. 

7  ooma,  horse. 

8  tsitsuse,  sheep. 

10  tomfhen 

11  in,  dog. 

12  y,  hog. 


By  substituting  these  words  for  the  letters  in  the  cycle,  under  the  head  of  China, 
the  Japanese  names  are  found.  Thus,  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  is  called  kino-je  ne, 
the  35th,  tsutsno-je  in,  and  so  on.  The  cycles  coincide  with  those  of  the  Chinese ; 
but  a  name  is  given  to  them  instead  of  numbering  them.  Their  years  begin  in 
February,  and  are  luni-solar,  of  12  and  13  months,  with  the  intercalation  as  before 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  China.  The  first  cycle  is  said  to  begin  660  b.c.  ;  but 
this  cannot  he  correct,  unless  some  alteration  has  taken  place,  as  the  Chinese  cycle 
then  began  657  b.c.  'We  know,  however,  too  little  of  Japan  to  pronounce  positively 
respecting  it ;  hut  thus  far  it  is  certain,  that  the  cycle  now  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Chinese.  - 

To  an  article  of  this  nature,  it  may  not  be  thought  superfluous  to  append  a  slight 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  reckoned  their 
time,  before  its  discovery  by  the  natives  of  Europe.  The  science  of  astronomy  seems  to 
have  advanced  there  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  accuracy  of  the  Mexicans  in  their  computations,  surpassing  that  of  the 
Europeans  of  their  time,  cannot  he  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition 
that  they  had  derived  it  from  some  people  more  civilized  than  themselves ;  and  would 
appear  incredible,  if  not  well  attested  by  Spanish  authors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
well  as  by  many  hieroglyphic  almanacs  yet  remaining,  of  undoubted  antiquity.  The 
Peruvians  and  Muyscas  had  lunar  years  of  great  accuracy  also ;  hut  this  is  less  sur¬ 
prising,  as  the  phases  of  the  moon  are  sufficiently  visible  to  the  eye,  and  their  returns 
frequent.  We  shall  detail  that  of  the  Mexicans  only. 

The  year  of  the  Mexicans  consisted  of  365  days;  it  was  composed  of  eighteen 
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months  of  twenty  days  each,  and  five  additional,  called  nemontemi,  or  void.  At  the 
eud  of  a  oycle  of  fifty-two  years,  thirteen  days  wore  added;  and  at  the  end  of  another 
cycle,  twelve  days,  and  so  oil  alternately,  making  an  addition  of  twenty-five  days  in 
104  years.  This  made  the  mean  yearto  consist  of  365  days,  5  hours,  46  minutes,  9A 
seconds,  being  only  2'  39^"  shorter  than  the  truth.  As  the  wanton  destruction  of 
the  Mexican  monuments  and  hieroglyphic  records  by  their  cruel  and  barbarous  con¬ 
querors  has  left  little  to  study,  and  the  extermination  of  the  Mexicans  of  superior 
order  has  dono  away  with  their  system,  wo  shall  not  detail  tlio  names  of  their  months 
and  particulars  of  their  cycles,  which  afford  striking  coincidences  with  thoso  of  the 
Tartars,  Japanese,  etc.  Wo  shall  only  add  that  thoir  first  cycle  began  in  the  month 
of  January  a.d.  1090. 


INDIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

Having  completed,  in  the  foregoing  extract,  a  general  and  condensed 
account  of  the  eras  in  use  among  other  nations,  we  proceed  to  enter  a 
little  more  into  detail  upon  the  peculiar  chronological  systems  of  the 
natives  of  India,  drawing  our  information  chiefly  from  Col.  ‘Warren’s 
.  'Kala  Sahkalita.’ 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  eras  in  use  in  different  parts  of  India, 
hut  all  may  be  classified  under  four  general  heads,  according  to  the 
mode  of  expressing  or  of  subdividing  the  year ;  and  in  this  way  it  is 
proposed  to  notice  them :  namely,  first,  those  which  are  founded  on  the 
sidereal  divisions  of  the  months;  secondly,  those  which  follow  the 
intricate  and  peculiar  luui-solar  computations  ;  thirdly,  those  reckoned 
by  cycles,  and  in  which  the  years  are  generally  distinguished  by 
names,  a  system  which  spread  from  India  into  Tibet,  and  was  long 
before  used  in  China  and  Japan ;  and  fourthly,  those  derived  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  Muhammadan  era,  though  they  have  since  followed  the 
ordinary  reckoning  of  the  country.  The  Hijra  era  itself  is  also 
universally  employed  by  the  Musalm&ns  of  India,  but  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  add  to  the  description  already  given  of  this  purely  lunar 
year. 

The  present  section  wifi,  ho  confined  to  an  account  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  year  by  each  system;  the  modes  of  comparison  and  the 
application  of  the  tables  being  reserved  for  separate  explanation. 


I.— SOLAS  OS  SIDEREAL  YEAR. 

The  Hindu  Solar  Year,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  is  strictly  side¬ 
real  ;  it  contains  that  space  of  time  during  which  the  sun,  departing 
from  a  given  star,  returns  to  the  same  in  Ms  apparent  revolution 
through  the  zodiac.  In  the  most  ancient  period  of  their  astronomy, 
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before  the  introduction  of  the  solar  zodiac,  the  pandits  placed  the 
beginning  of  the  year  at  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Aswini,  the  first 
of  the  twenty-seven  Hakshatras,  or  mansions  of  the  fined  lunar  zodiac. 
The  solar  zodiac  was  afterwards  formed  from  the  lunar  one,  about  the 
year  1181  b.c.  according  to  Bentley;  the  names  of  the  months  being 
taken  from  those  of  the  lunar  mansions  in  which  the  moon  happened 
to  he  full  in  the  year  of  its  invention. 

Bentley  supposes  that  a  lunar  cycle,  or  luni-solar  period,  was  about 
the  same  time  discovered,  there  having  been  3056  lunations  in  247  years 
and  one  month,  which  caused  the  initial  month  of  the  year  to  change 
its  name  every  247  years;  the  first  had  been  A'swina,  the  second 
became  Edrtika,  etc.,  so  that  the  date  of  an  ancient  author’s  writing 
may  he  roughly  ascertained,  should  he  happen  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  commencing  month  of  the  year.  The  following  is  a  useful  table 
of  these  lunar  periods,  which  lasted  until  the  year  538  a.d.1 


nmioDS. 

*0*1*5. 

“SS&SP1 

2 . 

6 . 

1  Sept.  1192  b.c. 
1  Oet.  945  „  . 
29  „  69S  „  . 

27  Nov.  451  „  . 
25  Dec.  204  „  . 
23  Jan.  44  a.d. 

21  Feb.  291  „  . 

22  Mur.  538  „  . 

1  Aswina . 

1  Kartika . 

1  AgroMyona.2 

l  Pausha  . 

1  Mhgha  . 

1  Ffc&Ignna  ... 

1  Cluutra . 

1  Ynishkha  ... 

Chaitra. 

Yais'akha. 

Jyeshtha. 

P.  AsMdlm. 

Srhvana. 

Satabhisha. 

Bk-hdrapada. 

Ajwini. 

The  adoption  of  the  fixed  sidereal  zodiac  of  twelve  signs  is  ascribed 
by  Bentley  with  tolerable  certainty  (from  the  position  of  the  equi¬ 
noctial  colure  and  the  minimum  errors  of  the '  Brahma-Siddhanta’  tables) 
to  this.latter  epoch ;  whence  Yaisakha  has  continued  to  be  the  initial 
month  of  the  solar  year  to  the  present  time.  This  month  corresponds 
with  the  sign  Mesha  or  Aries  of  the  fixed  solar  Hindu  ecliptic,3 

The  Hindus  divide  the  year  into  six  seasons  (ritu),  of  two  sidereal 
months  each,  the  succession  of  which  is  always  the  same ;  but  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate  in  them  will  depend  on  the  position  of,  the 
equinoctial  eolure. 


1  It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  this  lunar  division  to  show  how  Yais&kha  came 
eventually  to  be  the  first  month  of  the  solar  year. 

2  Bentley  supposes  the  former  name  of  this  month,  Margasirsha,  to  have  been 
changed  at  this  period;  to  denote  its  now  commencing  the  year. 

3  According  to  the  Hindu  authorities,  the  year  in  which  the  zodiac  was  adjusted, 
or  when  the  solar  and  sidereal  zodiacs  agreed,  and  there  was  no  ’ain-i  anshd  or  pre¬ 
cession,  was  in  960,  a.d. 
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Table  I. _ The  order  and  names  in  the  Sanskrit,  Hindi.,  and  Tamil 

languages,  of  the  signs,  months,  and  lunar  mansions. 


SEA-SON'S. 

siass. 

ifAiuss  or  aioirins. 

i=3 

JJ 

SSr? 

1.  Vasanta, 

2.  Grietima, 

3.  Yarsha, 

4.  Sarada,  | 

5.  Hemanta, 

6.  Si$ira, 

(12  X 
)  Mina. 

1  r 

(Meska. 

(  2  O 
)  Vrisha. 

)  s  n 

\  Mitkuna. 
(4$ 

)  Karkata. 

U  SI 

\  Smha. 

( IfanyL 

(tuC 
(  8  m 

)  Yriskika. 
9  } 

\  Bliamss. 

(10  Vy 
)  Makai'a. 
rs 

\  Kumbha. 

Sauatottanfl 

Urdvl. 

Tnmil. 

Sanskrit. 

Chaitra, 

Yais&kka, 

Jyeshtha, 

A'sktclha, 

Srhvana, 

Bk&drft, 

Aswina, 

Ktrtika, 

Mdrj?aslrsha 

orAaioiiftynua 

Pausha, 

Mtgha, 

Phklguna, 

Cliait, 

Baisfikk, 

Jetli. 

As&yli, 

Sawau, 

Bkhdon, 

A'san, 

K&rtik, 

Aghan, 

P&s, 

Mhgh, 

Phkgun, 

Punguni, 

Chaifcram,  1 

Yyassei,  J 

Audi,  | 

Auvaui,  ) 

Paratasi,  ) 

Arpcsi.  i 

Kartiga,  ) 

Margali,  ) 

Tye,  j 

Maussi, 

Si. 

Y. 

a 

V. 

Sa. 

n. 

14  OUatti-a. 

10  Vdtsdklia. 

17  AnurMha, 

18  Jyoslitlift. 

20  Pm‘va  AsMrlia, 
(Abliijit  afterwards 

21  UttaAaMrlia. 

0  Avdra. 

8  Puflhiya. 

0  Aslosha. 

10  Mdgha. 

11  P.  PkfUgunl, 

12  TJ.PMlgunl. 

The  Hindus  employ  the  several  folio-wing  modes  of  considering  the 
duration  of  the  day  : 

1.  The  Sdvm,  or  natural  day,  is  the  time  between  two  consecutive 
sun-risings;  therefore,  this  day  is  of  variable  duration.  Its  sub¬ 
divisions  are  60  dhatas,  of  60  vinadilcas,  of  60  vipctlas. 

2.  The  Saura,  or  solar  day,  is  the  time  during  which  the  sun 
describes  one  degree  of  the  ecliptic ;  consequently,  longer  or  shorter 
as  the  sun  is  near  the  apogee  or  perigee :  it  is  divided  into  60  dandas 
(or  kalas)  of  60  vikalas  each. 

3.  The  Nakshatra  day  is  the  true  sidereal  day,  being  the  time  be¬ 
tween  the  same  point  of  the  ecliptic  rising  twice.  These  axe  equal 
throughout  the  year,  and  are  used  in  all  computations.  They  are 
divided  into  gharis  and  palas  (called  vighadias  in  the  south),  following 
always  the  same  convenient  sexagesimal  division.  The  pala  is  again 
divided  into  six  pranas  or  ‘  respirations  ’ ;  but  the  ‘  Surya-SiddMnta  ’ 
and  all  astronomical  works  continue  the  subdivision  by  60  throughout, 
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60  kahaiiax  =  1  lava. 

60  lavas  =  1  nimeska. 

60  nimeslm  =  1  kdstha. 

60  Msthas  —  1  atipala. 

60  atipalas  =  1  vipala  -  0.4  second,  English. 

60  vipalas  =  1  pala  =  24  „  „ 

60  palas  =  1  danda  =  24  minutes  „ 

60  dandas  —  1  dim  or  X  ‘  day’  and  night. 

60  dims  =  1  ritu  or  ‘season.’ 

4.  The  lunar  day,  or  tithi,  is  the  30fch  part  of  a  lunation,  and  will 
be  spoken  of  hereafter  :  it  is  used  in  astrological  reckoning. 

The  division  into  weeks  is  also  used,  and  the  names  of  the  days  are 
derived  from  the  planets,  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  those  of  Europe. 
Table  II. — Days  of  the  week,  with  their  synonyms  in  some  other  languages. 


POLISH. 

nW 

STHGEhLI/ESE. 

TISBTA2T. 

BtTEiLESB. 

0  Sunday  ... 
J  Monday  ... 
cf  Tuesday  ... 
$  'Wednesday 
If  Thursday... 

O  Friday . 

J?  Saturday ... 

(They  t 

Eavi-vSr  . 

Som-v&r  . 

Mangal-vkr  ... 

Budh-v4r  . 

f  Yrihaspat-vhr ) 
\  or  Gum-vkr  J 

Suira-Tfa . 

f  Sanichar,  or  ) 

|  Sani-vhr...J 
are  already  been  5 

Eri-da  . 

Sa-du-dh  . 

Ang-galiantiya-dS... . 

Sra-has-pa-ting-dS. 
Si-ku-rh-dh  . 

Sena-su-rk-dh  . 

riven  in  Persian,  Hind 

Gyah  nj-i-ma ... 

„  mig-amar 
„  thag-pa.. 
„  phur-bu.. 
„  pa-sangs.. 
„  sp6n-pa... 

dstiiii,  etc.,  in  pi 

Tanang-ganve. 

Tanang-lh. 

BuIdSa-hij. 

Kyhsa-pade. 

Sok-ky&. 

Cha-nd. 

ige  146.) 

Each  month  contains  as  many  days  and  parts  of  a  day  as  the  sun 
endures  in  each  sign  ;  the  civil  differing  from  the  astronomical  account 
only  from  its  rejecting  fractions  of  days ;  each  civil  year  and  month 
being  accounted  to  begin  at  sunrise,  instead  of  at  the  exact  time  of  the 
sun’s  entrance  into  the  respective  signs  on  the  strict  astronomical  com¬ 
putation.  If  the  fraction  exceeds  30  gharis  (half  a  Hindu  day),  then 
the  civil  year  or  month  is  accounted  to  begin  one  day  later  than  the 
astronomical. 

The  portion  of  time  assigned  to  each  month  further  depends  on  the 
difference  of  time  calculated  for  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the 
northern  and  southern  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  the  time  for  the  former 
being  186d.  21k.  38m.  24s.,  and  for  the  latter,  l78d.  8h.  34m.  6s. ; 
the  odd  hours  and  minutes  of  which  are  applied  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  year  and  months.  The  effect  on  civil  reckoning  is  to  produce 
differences  in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  months  of  one  or  even  two 
days  more,  or  one  day  less,  and  to  bring  about  a  bissextile  year  of  366 
days,  as  nearly  as  possible  once  in  four  years. 

The  unfixed  lengths  of  the  civil  months  renders  it  impossible  to  find 
the  precise  day  corresponding  to  any  other  era,  excepting  by  having 
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recourse  to  a  calculation  of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Hindu 
civil  month  in  question  commenced,  which,  however,  with  the  aid  of 
the  tables  provided  in  Warren’s  excellent  work  from  the  briihmanioal 
formate,  becomes  a  very  simple  problem.  The  order  of  the  days 
having  remained  invariable  since  they  first  received  their  names,  if 
any  duration  of  years  be  multiplied  by  the  mean  length  of  the  year, 
and  the  result  in  days  be  divided  by  seven,  the  remainder  will  neces¬ 
sarily  shew  the  day  of  the  week  (counting-  from  tho  epoch  or  initial 
day1),  on  which  the  period  terminates. 

Tables  of  roots,  or  moments  at  which  particular  epochs  commence, 
such  as  centuries,  will  servo  to  facilitate  this  calculation,  which, 
in  fact,  renders  the  system  of  the  Hindu  year  more  simple  in  ex¬ 
pounding  than  those  of  the  West,  which  are  liable  to  secular  variations. 

A  table  of  roots,  as  they  are  called,  may  in  like  manner  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  durations  of  the  months  singly  and  collectively,  so  that 
by  simple  addition  (rejecting  sevens)  the  initial  day  of  the  required 
Hindu  civil  month  may  he  accurately  found.  The  dominical  letter 
furnishes  the  same  means  of  finding  the  day  for  any  European  date, 
and  any  two  approximate  dates  may  he  thus  brought  to  correspond 
precisely  by  the  intervention  of  the  weekly  fence.  Further  explanation 
and  examples  of  this  process  wiH  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Calendric 
Seales,  which  we  shall  presently  introduce  for  the  purpose  of  simplify¬ 
ing  the  transposition  of  dates  from  one  calendar  to  another. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  further  particulars  of  the  formation  of 
the  Hindd  year  without  considerable  knowledge  of  their  astronomy ; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  all  the  calculations  of  their  books 
depend  upon  the  hypothesis  of  four  grand  periocls,  comprising  together 
4,320,000,000  years,  called  a  'Mahd-Yug,’  or  great  epoch  of  the  con- 
jimctio*  of  the  planets  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hindu  zodiac. 

The  four  divisions  of  tho  ‘  Malm-Yug  ’  are  called  the  ‘  Satya-yug,’ 
the  ‘  Treta-yug,’  the  ‘  Dwapara-yug,’  and  the  '  Kali-yug,’  which  latter 
commenced  in  March  3102  n.c.,  and  is  still  current.  All  astronomical 
calculations  start  from  this  epoch,  using  the  mean  motions  prescribed, 
which,  by  the  nature  of  the  system,  are  aH  whole  numbers,  although 
they  vary  in  different  authors,  as  the  progress  of  observation  suggested 
corrections.  The  three  principal  systems  are  set  forth  in  the  ‘  Brahma-’ 
‘  Surya-’  and  ‘  A'rya-’  '  Siddhantas,’  which  Bentley  has  proved  to  have 
been  framed  respectively  about  the  years  538,  1068,  and  1322,  a.d. 
The  year  by  the  ‘  Surya-Sidclhanta  ’  consists  of365d.  15g.  31v.31p.24s., 
and  by  the  ‘  Arya-Siddhanta,’  365d.  15g.  31v.  15p.,  which,  expressed 

1  This,  for  the  commencement  of  the  Kali-vug,  is  Friday  in  the  ‘Sirya- 
Siddhhnta.’  In  the  epochs  used  in  the  ‘  Arya-Sidahhnta,’  it  is  Sunday. 
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in  the  European  method,  'will  he  365d.  6h.  12m.  36s.  34f. ;  and  365d. 
6h.  12m-  30s.  respectively.  The  latter  is  employed  in  the  south  of 
India :  it'  differs  from  the  Gregorian  reckoning  one  day  in  sixty  years, 
the  amount  of  the  equinoctial  precession.'  The  following  table  gives  a 
•  general  view  of  the  planetary  system  according  to  the  above  authorities, 
and  that  of  the ‘Parasara-Siddhanta,’  another  authority  supposed  by 
Bentley  to  be  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  Aya  Bhut. 

Table  III. — General  view  of  the  different  Sindh  Planetary  Systems. 


sss 

*  Silrya-SiiidMata.1 

'  Ary  a-Siddliinta.* 

*  Par&sara-SitltLbfinta.* 

The  sun... 
The  moon. 
Mercury.. 

Venus . 

Mars . 

Jupiter.,.. 

Saturn . 

Equinoxes 
No.  of  days 

4,320,000,000 

57,753,300,000 

17,936,998,984 

7,022,389,492 

2,296,828,522 

364,226,455 

146,567,298 

199,669 

1,577,916,450,000 

4,320,000,000 

57,753,336,000 

17,937,024,000 

7,022,376,000 

2,298,832,000 

364,220,000 

146,56S,000 

600,000 

1,577,917,828,000 

4,320,000,000 

57,753,334,000 

17,937,054,671 

7,022,371,432 

2,296,831,000 

364,219,682 

146,569,000 

57S.159 

1,577,917,542,000 

4,320,000,000 

57,753,334,114 

17,937,055,474 

7,022,372,148 

2,296,833,037 

364,219,954 

146,571,813 

5S1.709 

1,577,917,570,000 

Apsides— 

Sun . 

Moon.... 

Mercury. 

Mars..’"! 

at* 

ISO 

488,105,858 

332 

653 

292 

41 

3S7 

488,203,000 

386' 

535 

204 

900 

39 

461 

488,108,674 

339 

658 

299 

830 

36, 

488,104,634 

356 

3” 

982 

Nodes,  (re¬ 
trograde) 

Mercury. 

Saturn... 

232,311,168 
5 11 
893 
267 

63 

232,238,000 

214 

174 

662 

232,313,354 

947 

96 

232,313,235 

648 

630 

devolutions  of  the  Rishis  in  an  exclusive  epicycle,!  1,599,998 

1,599,998 

To  find  the  number  of  lunations,  deduct  the  sun’s  revolutions  from 
those  of  the  moon,  the  remainder  is  the  number  sought.  The  mean 
annual  motion  of  a  planet  is  found  by  dividing  its  revolutions  by 
4,320,000,000,  and  their  mean  places  at  any  epoch  of  the  Kali-Tug  (k) 
by  the  common  rule  of  three,  as,  4,320,000,000 :  revolutions  in  a  Maha- 
kalpa  :  :  k :  even  revolutions  and  fraction,  the  latter  to  be  converted 
into  longitude  on  the  Hindu  ecliptic. 

EEAS  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  SOLAR  YEAR. 

The  Hindu  solar  or  sidereal  year  is  used  in  India,  south  of  the  Har- 
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liada,  in  Bombay,  in  Bengal,  in  Tirhiit,  and  Nipal.  Tlio  two  principal 
eras  in  use  are:  1.  The  Kali-Yug,  dated,  as  before  stated,  from  the 
equinox  of  March,  3102  b.c.  ;  2.  The  ‘  Saka,’  dating  from  the  birth  of 
Sdlivahana,  a  mythological  prince  of  the  Dakhan,  who  opposed  Yikra- 
maditya,  the  Baja  of  TJjj iyini. 

This  era,  called  '  Saka,’  (a  word  of  the  same  import,)  commences  on 
the  1st  Baisakh,  3179,  k.y.,  which  fell  on  Monday,  14th  March,  78, 
a.d.  Julian  style.  Several  other  styles  seem  to  bo  connected  in  origin 
with  it : 

The  SAka  of  Bengal,  as  above  .  =  78  a.d.  =  3179  k.y. 

The  Burmese  epoch,  used  at  Promo .  =  79  a.d.  =  3180  k.y. 

The  Aji  §tta,  used  in  Java .  =  74  a.d.  =  3175  k.y. 

The  Bali  year  „  .  =  81  a.d.  =  8182  k.y. 

The  Bengali  Son,  and  the  Yiliyati  year  of  Orissa,  etc.,  ■will  be  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  fourth  division. 

II.— HINDU  LUNI-SOLAlt  YEAE. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Indian  luni-solar  year  differ  from  every 
other  mode  of  dividing  and  recording  time  that  has  been  employed  in 
ancient  or  modem  times.  Some  similarity  had  been  remarked,  in  the 
secular  omission  of  a  month,  to  the  Chaldean  system ;  and,  at  a  particular 
period,  the  common  intercalations  concurred  with  those  of  the  lunar 
cycle  of  Meton,  which  led  the  learned  to  imagine  them  derived  from  the 
same  source;  but 'Warren  has  proved  from  a  minute  analysis  of  the. 
Hindu  1  Chandia-Mana,’  that  it  has  no  further  similitude  to  other 
systems  than  its  dependence  on  the  moon’s  motions  must  natural ly 
induce. 

The  ordinary  year,  called  ‘  Samvat-Bara,’  or  ‘  mana,’  is  divided  into 
twelve  lunar  months;  an  intercalary  month  (called  in  Sanskrit  adhika 
rnilgo,  ‘lound’)  being  supplied,  on  a  particular  principle,  once  in  about 
three  years. 

The  year  commences  at  the  true  instant  of  conjunction  of  the  sun 
and  moon :  that  is,  on  the  new  moon  which  immediately  precedes  the 
•commencement  of  the  solar  year :  falling  somewhere  therefore  within 
the  30  or  31  days  of  the  solar  month  Chait  (  Chaitra ).  The  day  of  con¬ 
junction  ( amavasyd )  is  the  last  day  of  the  expired  month  :  the  first  of 
the  new  month  being  the  day  after  conjunction. 

Although  the  initial  element  of  the  year  is  thus  determinate,  there 
are  two  modes  of  reckoning  the  month.  In  the  south  of  India  they 
begin  contemporaneously  with  the  year,  on  the  conjunction  (amavasyd), 
and  run  through  the  30  days  in  two  divisions  of  about  15  days,  called 
suoka-  or  sukla-  -paksha,  and  krishna-  or  bahula-  -paksha,  the  light-  and 
the  dark-  -half,  or  wax  and  wane,  of  the  moon. 
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The  ‘  V rihaspati-lla.ua/  however,  which  is  derived  from  the  ‘Surya- 
SiddMnta,’  and  is  followed  throughout  Hindustan  and  Telingana,  makes 
the  months  commence  with  the  full  moon  (purnama)  preceding  the  last 
conjunction ;  bo  that  new-year’s  day  always  falls  in  the  middle  of  the 
lunar  month  Chait,  and  the  year  begins  with  the  last  paksha,  or  light- 
half  of  that  month.1 

The  lunar  months  are  in  all  cases  named  from  the  solar  month  in 
which  the  amavasyd,  or  ‘  conjunction  ’  happens,  so  that  when  two  new 
moons  fall  within  one  solar  month,  (for  example,  on  the  1st  and  on  the 
30th  days,)  the  name  of  the  corresponding  lunar  month  is  repeated, 
the  year  being  "then  intercalary,  or  containing  13  months.  The  two 
months  of  the  same  name  are  distinguished  by  the  terms  adhika  ‘added,’ 
and  nija,  ‘proper’  or  ‘ordinary.’ 

By  the  ‘  Surya-Siddhanta’  system,  the  intercalated  month  takes  its 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  natural  month ;  that  is,  of  the  four  pakshas, 
1,  badi,  1,  sudi,  2,  badi,  2,  sudi, — the  first  badi  and  second  sudi  belong 
to  the  natural  month,  and  the  first  sudi  and  second  badi  to  the  inter¬ 
calated  month.  The  Tamil  account  makes  the  first  month  of  the  two 
the  intercalated  one. 

It  happens  once  within  each  term  of  160  years,  that  there  is  no 
new  moon  in  some  one  of  the  last  six  lunar  months,  which,  from  the 
sun  being  in  perigee,  as  before  explained,  contain  only  30  and  29  days 
each.  On  these  occasions  the  month  of  that  name  is  expunged  ;  but  it 
always  happens  that  two  others  in  the  same  year  axe  for  the  opposite 
cause  repeated  in  such  years. 

The  common  intercalary  year  is  called  adhika-samvat-sara ;  the 
double  intercalary,  with  its  expunged  month,  kshaya-samvat-sara. 

The  lunar  month,  whatever  may  he  its  civil  duration,  is  divided 
into  30  tithis,  or  lunar  days,  which  are  subject  to  similar  rules  regarding 
intercalation  and  omission.  "When  two  tithis  end  in  the  same  solar  day, 
the  intermediate  one  is  struck  out  of  the  calendar,  and  called  a  kshaya- 
iitki :  when  no  tithi  begins  or  ends  in  a  solar  day,  the  tithi  is  repeated 
on  two  successive  solar  days,  and  the  first  is  oalled  adhika.  'When  a 
tithi  begins  before  or  at  sunrise,  it  belongs  to  the  solar  day  about  to 
begin :  when  after  sunrise,  it  is  coupled  with  the  next  solar  day,  pro¬ 
vided  it  does  not  end  in  the  same  day ;  in  which  case,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
punged  out  of  the  column  of  tithis,  as  before  explained. 

To  render  this  singular  mode  of  computation  more  perplexing,  al¬ 
though  the  tithis  are  computed  aocording  to  apparent  time,  yet  they  are 
registered  in  civil  time. 

1  Hence  has  doubtless  arisen  the  variance  in  the  names  of  the  Tamil  and  Bengal 
months,  the  former  being  in  name  one  month  behind  the  others :  (See  the  table  of 
their  solar  year,  page  150). 
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It  is  usual,  however,  to  make  account  of  the  clays  in  the  semi-lunar 
periods,  by  the  common  civil  reckoning,  beginning  (as  with  the  years] 
after  the  completion  of  each  diurnal  period ;  thus,  the  day  on  which 
the  full  moon  occurs  is  the  Sudi  14th  or  15th,  and  the  following  day  is 
the  1st  Badi.  It  is  like  our  reckoning  of  the  sun’s  place  in  the  zodiac 
(0s.  +  10°.  etc.  I8.  -I-  10°.  etc.),  and  is  evidently  better  adapted  for 
computations  than  where  the  current  day  or  year  is  the  one  expressed 
by  the  figure. 

The  circumstance  of  expunging  a  tithi  happens,  on  an  average,  once 
in  64  days ;  so .  that  in  one  year’  it  recurs  five  or  six  times.  When  a 
tithi  is  repeated  twice  it  is  called  tridina:  one  tithi  is  equal  to  0.984 
of  a  day,  or  64  tithis=6 3  days  nearly. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  this  singular  disposition  of  time,  a 
diagram  of  an  entire  lunar  month  has  been  inserted  in  the  page  con¬ 
taining  the  scale  for  the  comparison  of  the  luni-solar  year,  the  month 
selected  being  the  intercalated,  or  adhika,  Ohaitra  of  the  4924th  luni- 
solar  year  of  the  Kali-yug,  (a.d.  1822-3)  a  year  in  which  Davis  had 
ascertained  that  there  would  bo  a  k&haya  month,  and  two  intercalari.es. 
Warren’s  hook  contains  the  calendar  for  the  whole  year  in  question. 

To  that  work  we  must  refer  for  the  complete  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  its  construction  for  all  cases  that  may  present  themselves, 
wherein  perfect  aoouraoy  is  requisite.  The  rules  which  we  shall  give 
hereafter  will  be  found  sufficient  to  bring  out  tire  result  to  within  a  day 
or  two  of  the  corresponding  Hindu,  solar  year,  and  to  even  closer 
accordance  with  the  Christian  year,  in  which  the  days  are  not  liable  to 
the  same  variations  inter  se.  The  elements  required  for  working  it  out 
thus  far,  on  the  supposition  of  the  sun  and  moon  both  maintaining  a 
mean  rate  of  motion  in  their  course,  are  few,  and  may  mostly  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  tables  in  the  present  epitome.  They  are : 

1,  The  .sun’s  mean  place  in  the  Hindi  ecliptic,  and  the  skeleton  of 
the  solar  months,  formed  therefrom,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  civil 
and  sidereal  days. 

2.  Also  the  moon’s  mean  place  in  the  ecliptic,  which  is  found  from 
the  Ahargam,  or  sum  of  days  expired  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Kali  yug  to  the  beginning  of  the  proposed  lunar  year :  it  is  necessary 
for  obtaining  the  epochs  of  the  mean  conjunctions,  during  the  year  in 
question. 

■  3.  The  Siita-Dina,  or  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  initial  con¬ 

junction  falls.  The  two  latter  elements  are  given  for  every  year  of 
the  last  three  centuries  in  the  second  General  Table.  For  periods 
anterior  to  1600,  they  may  be  found  by  adding  the  secular  Aharganas 
for  the  broken  period,  to  the  root  for  the  nearest  epoch,  contained  in  a 
separate  table  (Yin.)  prepared  for  the  purpose,  from  the  data  of  the 
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‘  Surya-Siddhanta.’  Taking,  then,  the  scheme  of  the  corresponding 
solar  year,  and  placing  the  two  skeletons  thus  formed,  in  juxtaposition, 
the  eye  will  at  onee  tell  what  months  or  days  will  become  subject  to 
the  rules  of  hhaya  or  adhika,  ‘expunging’  or  ‘duplication’ :  an  example 
of  the  process  will  be  given  hereafter,  in  explaining  a  luni-solar  scale 
contrived  for  working  out  the  problem  by  simple  inspection. 

The  place  of  the  sun’s  and  moon’s  apogee,  the  equinoctial  preces¬ 
sion,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  etc.,  are  necessary  for  the  true 
computation  of  the  lunar  days ;  but  this  degree  of  accuracy  is  beyond 
our  present  purpose. 

The  elements  of  the  solar  system(see  page  153),  would  indeed  fur¬ 
nish  even  these  data,  were  it  requisite ;  but  the  several  equations  of 
the  sun’s  and  moon's  motions,  and  the  gnomonie  problem  to  convert 
the  determinations,  made  for  Lanka,  to  other  situations  on  the  globe, 
would  call  for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  astronomic  system,  of 
the  Brahmans.  Where  an  English  ephemeris  is  accessible,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Hindu  lunar  month  may  readily  ho  effected  for  any 
given  lunation  from  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  corrected  for  the 
longitude  of  the  place :  it  may  be  remembered,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  first  day  of  every  Hindu  luni-solar  month  falls  oa  the  day  following 
the  new  moon;  and  that  it  precedes  by  two  days  the  initial  feria 
(as  it  is  called)  of  the  Muhammadan  lunar  month,  seldom  diverging 
from  this  arrangement  more  than  one  day  on  either  side :  this  is,  of 
course,  without  reference  to  the  names  of  the  months,  as  those  of  the 
Hijra  are  Continually  gaining  upon  the  others. 


The  principal  era  to  which  the  luni-solar  system  is  exclusively 
adapted  is  that  of  Vikramaditya,  called  Sam  vat,  or  vulgarly  Sumbut. 
The  prince  from  whom  it  was  named  was  of  the  Tuar  dynasty,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  at  TTjjain  (TJjjayini)  135  years  before  Saliva- 
hana,  the  rival  founder  of  the  Salca  era,  south  of  the  Harbada  (Kannada) 
river.  The  Samvat  era  commenced  when  3044  years  of  the  Kali-yug 
had  expired;  i.e.  57  years  b.c.,  so  that  if  any  year,  say  4925,  of  the 
Kali-yug  be  proposed,  and  the  last  expired  year  of  Vikramaditya  he 
required,  subtract  3044  therefrom,  and  the  result,  1881,  is  the  year 
sought.  To  convert  Samvat  into  Christian  years,  subtract  57 ;  unless 
they  are  less  than  58,  in  which  case,  deduct  the  amount  from  58,  and 
the  result  will  he  the  date  b.c. 

The  era  of  Vikramaditya  is  in  general  use  throughout  Telingana 
and  Hindustan,  properly  so  called ;  it  is  less  used,  although  known,  in 
Bengal,  Tirhut,  and  Kipal ;  and,  according  to  Warren,  is  nearly  unknown 
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in  tlie  peninsula.  The  luni-solar  division  of  the  year,  however,  is 
necessarily  adapted  to  other  eras,  conjunctively  with  the  solar  division, 
because  almost  all  the  festivals  and  religious  observances  of  the  Hindus 
and  Buddhists  depend  upon  the  CJtmdra-mdm  or  lunar  reckoning. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  hardly  said  to  be  any  eras  exclusively  solar, 
although  the  Samvat  is  exclusively  luni-solar. 

THE  BALABHI  AND  SIVA-SINIIA  ERAS. 

The  Balabhi  era  is  mentioned  by  Tod  as  occurring  in  an  inscription 
found  at  Somnath,  and  from  its  locality  and  connection  with  the 
Samvat,  it  must  have  been  of  the  same  construction,  merely  dating 
from  a  newly  assumed  epoch,  which  is  shewn  in  the  ‘Annals  of 
Rajasthan/  to  correspond  with  375  of  Yikram-iditya,  or  318  a.d. 
Balabhi  was  destroyed  in  802  Samvat,  when  it  may  be  presumed  the 
era  was  discontinued. 

A  third  era,  called  the  ‘  Siva-Sinha  Samvat,’  is  also  noticed  by  the 
same  author  as  having  been  established  by  the  Grohils  in  the  island 
of  Deo:  its  epoch  or  zero  corresponds  with  1169  Vikramaditya 
Samvat  (1112  a.d.) 

The  Basil  (vulgarly,  Buslee  or  Fusly)  year,  of  Upper  India,  also 
follows  the  Samvat  division,  ae  being  the  system  in  vogue  where  it  was 
introduced :  this  will  be  alluded  to  again  under  the  fourth  head. 

III.— YEARS  NUMBERED  BY  CYCLES. 

ESA  OS  TAKASUKAMA. 

This  division  of  time  'Warren  states  to  be  used  in  that  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  called  Malaysia  by  the  natives,  extending  from 
Mangalor,  through  the  provinces  of  Malabar,  Cotiote,  and  Travancore,  to 
Cape  Comorin.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  prince  who  is  supposed  to 
have  reigned  1176  years  b.c.,  the  epoch  being  7th  August,  3537  Julian 
Period,  or  1925  Kali-yug.  This  era  is  reckoned  in  cyles  of  1000  years. 
The  year  itself  is  solar,  or  rather  sidereal,  and  commences  when  the 
sun  enters  the  sign  Kanya  (Virgo),  answering  to  the  solar  month  'Asan 
(A’swina).  The  commencement  of  the  977th  year  of  the  3rd  cycle  con¬ 
curs  with  the  1st  A'swxna  of  1723  Salta,  and  14th  Sept.  a.d.  1800.  . 

THE  G-RAHAPAJBIVE1TTI  CYCLE  03?  NINETY  TEAKS. 

The  southern  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  India  use  a  cycle  of 
ninety  years,  which  is  Ijttle  known,  according  to  Warren,  in  the  Kamatak. 
This  cycle  was  analyzed  hy  the  Portuguese  missionary  Beschi,  while 
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resident  for  forty  years  in  Madura.  The  native  astronomers  there  say 
it  is  constructed  of  the  sum  of  the  products  in  days  of  15  revolutions 
of  Mars,  22  of  Mercury,  1 1  of  Jupiter,  5  of  Venus,  29  of  Saturn,  and 
1  of  the  Sun. 

The  epoch  of  this  cycle  occurs  on  the  expiration  of  the  3078th  year 
of  the  Kali-yug,  in  24  n.c.  The  years  follow  the  ordinary  solar  or 
sidereal  reckoning.  The  concurrent  cycle  and  year  for  any  European 
year  may  readily  be  found  by  adding  24  and  dividing  by  90 :  thus 
1830  a.d.  =  =20  cycles,  54  years. 

THE  VRIHASPAXI-CHAKRA,  OB  ‘CVCtE  OF  JUPITER.’ 

The  cycle  of  Jupiter  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  modes  of  reckoning  time,  not  only  in  India,  t)ut  in  Asia  gene¬ 
rally  ;  but  we  shall  shew  presently,  that  with  regard  to  the  former 
country,  at  least,  it  is  most  probably  of  comparatively  modern  intro¬ 
duction.  It  has  been,  however,  known  from  time  immemorial  in 
China,  where  it  partakes  of  the  same  peculiarity  as  on  the  continent 
of  India,  of  having  separate  names  for  each  year  of  the  cycle;  but  these 
names  are  curiously  compounded  of  two  series  of  twelve  and  five  names 
in  the  Chinese  system,  as  has  been  fully  explained  in  page  146,  whereas, 
in  India  the  series  of  single  appellations  continues  through  the  sixty 

The  origin  of  the  Vrihaspnti-Chakra  is  unknown :  it  has  been 
imagined  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  Chaldean  Sosos,  hut,  "Warren 
thinks,  without  foundation.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  ‘  Surya-Siddhanta,’ 
and  other  works,  and  is  constructed  on  astronomical  principles,  although 
its  genuine  application  in  reference  to  Jupiter’s  revolutions  has  long 
since  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  south  of  India,  as  weE  as  in  China  and. 
Tibet ;  and  this  circumstance  wiE  furnish  a  clue  to  ascertain  the  epoch 
of  its  introduction  into  these  countries ;  but  we  must  first  describe  the 
different  systems  foEowed. 

There  are  three  rules  for  computing  the  years  of  the  Jovian  cycle : 
1,  that  of  the  ‘  Sdrya-Siddh&nta,’  foEowed  in  this  part  of  India;  2,  that 
of  the  '  Jyotistava’ ;  3,  that  of  the  Telingas,  foEowed  in  the  south. 

According  to  the  first,  Jupiter’s  revolutions  being  364,220,000  in  a 
‘  Maha-yug  ’  (see  the  table  in  page  153) ;  his  motion  in  one  solar  year 
coincides  very  nearly  with  one  sign  of  the  zodiac  (Is  00°  21'  4").  The 
actual  time,  therefore,  of  the  planet’s  passing  through  one  zodiacal  sign 
(which  is  caEed  a  year  of  Jupiter)is,  as  30°  21'  04'':  365d.  15g.  31p. : : 
30° :  361d.  2g.  5p.,  the  true  duration  of  the  Chakra  year.  The  differ¬ 
ence,  or  four  days  and  thirteen  gharis  short  of  the  solar  year,  wiE  in 
eighty-six  years  amount  to  a  whole  year;  so  that,  to  keep  the  cycle  in 
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accordance  with  the  planet’s  heliocentric  motion,  one  year  must  he 
expunged  in  that  period  of  time. 

To  find  the  current  year  of  the  cycle  on  this  principle  for  any  year 
of  the  ‘  Kali-yug  ’  (say  the  beginning  of  4870  k.y.)  we  have — 

As  432,000  solar  years  to  36,422  revolutions  of  Jupiter,  so  4870  to  410  rev.  7 
signs,  2|»;  the  odd  signs  and  degrees  givo  his  longitude,  which  requires  a  small 
oorrection,  or  Mj.  Then  multiplying  410  by  12,  and  dividing  by  60,  wo  have  82 
cycles  and  7  years :  the  Iqttor  to  bo  counted  always  from  the  27th  of  the  cycle,  or 
Vyaya,  gives  the  33rd  year,  or  Vikari. 

2nd  Method.  The  ‘  Jyotistava’  rule  expounds  the  last  year  expired 
of  the  cycle,  setting  out  from  the  Saka  epoch,  and  reckoning  from 
Brabham,  as  the  first  of  the  cycle.  The  rule  is  as  follows  : — 

Note  down  the  SSka  year  in  two  places.  Multiply  one  of  them  hy  22,  and  add 
4291  to  the  product.  *  Divide  hy  1875.1  Add  the  integers  of  the  quotient  to  the  2nd 
number  noted  down,  and  divide  by  60.  The  remainder  will  shew  the  last  year 
expired  from  Traihava.  The  fraction  left  hy  the  divisor,  1875,  may  be  reduced  to 
months  and  days  of  the  current  year. 

Example :  4870  Kali-yug=1691  Shka  =  22  and  =  28°33y; 

the  fraction  =  6  months  17|  days  of  the  33rd  current  year,  or  Vileari,  which 
agrees  nearly  with  the  former  account. 

The  effect  of  tho  difference  between  the  two  systems  is,  that  the 
expunged  year  in  the  'Jyotistava’  reckoning  occurs  thirteen  years 
antecedent  to  that  of  the  ‘  Sfirya-SiddMnta.’  The  second  General 
Table  follows  the  latter  account,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
consulting  the  ohahra  column. 

This  form  of  the  Yrihaspati-Chakra  prevails  throughout  Bengal,  hut 
little  more  than  the  name  is  ever  attended  to. 

3rd  Method.  The  Tolinga  rule  takes  no  notice  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Vrihaspati  year,  which  it  identifies  in  duration  with  the 
Chandra-mana,  or  common  lumi-solar  account :  thus  it  directs  to 

Divide  the  expired  years  of  the  Kali-yug  hy  60,  the  quotient  will  give  thu/number 
of  cycles  expired,  and  the  remainder  the  odd  year's,  to  he  reckoned  from  JPramathi  the 
.13th  of  the  Chakra. 

Example :  For  the  year  4870  Kali-yug  4870  60  =84  cycles,  10  years,  or  Sanct- 

cBiari,  the  22nd,  as  expired.  VirodM,  the  23rd,  will  be  the  current  year  sought. 

This  is  the  rule  followed  in  the  peninsula,  and  it  coincides  with  the 
practice  of  Tibet,  as  appears  from  the  following  particulars,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  M.  Csoma  de  Kotos’ a  researches : — 

TIBETAN'  KAEENDAR. 

In  Tibet  the  cycle  of  Jupiter  is  employed;  but  as  the  Sanskrit 

1  Multiplying  by  22,  and  dividing  by  1875,  is  equivalent  to  dividing  by  85.227, 
the  period  when  a  year  is  to  he  expunged  by  this  system. 
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literature  was  there  introduced  at  a  late  period,  this  country  presents 
the  anomaly  of  preserving  two  series  of  denominations  for  the  Chakra 
years :  one  derived  from  the  Chinese  by  exact  translation,  and  the 
other  in  a  similar  manner  copied  from  the  Indian  cycle. 

The  whole  Tibetan  kalendar  is,  indeed,  copied  from  the  Indian ; 
giving  the  solar  and  lunar  days,  the  nak&katras,  yogas,  and  haranas ;  with 
the  usual  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  The  months  are  divided  into  har- 
cAohand  nah-choks,  or  bright  and  dark  halves,  etc.  The  astronomical 
year  begins  with  the  vernal  equinox  (sidereal)  on  the  first  Baisakh, 
but  the  civil  year  commences  differently  in  different  parts  of  Tibet, 
varying  from  December  to  February.  At  Ladakh  it  begins  in  December. 
The  Hors  or  Turks  keep  their  new  year  some  days  after  the  winter 
solstice  in  January;  and  the  people  of  IJ,tsang  at  Lassa  commence 
theirs  with  tjie  new  moon  of  February.  The  mefnths  have  several 
names  expressive  of  the  seasons,  asterisms,  business  undertaken  in  them, 
etc.,  but  they  are  usually  denominated  numerically ;  first,  second,  etc. 
The  year  is  luni-  solar  with  intercalations. 

The  only  fixed  epoch  in  Tibet  appears  to  he  the  birth  or  death  of 
Sakya,  from  whieh  event  the  almanacks  note  the  years  elapsed ;  some¬ 
times  also  they  note  the  year  from  the  death  of  the  two  great  Lamas  of 
Lassa  and  Teshi-lunpo,  or  their  re-incarnations  within  the  last  two 
centuries,  and  other  memorable  events. 

The  Tibetans,  in  estimating  their  age,  especially  in  conversation, 
count  by  the  cycle  of  1 2  years  (which  is,  in  fact,  the  true  cycle  of  Jupiter) . 

In  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  the  cycle  of  60  years  is  universally 
employed,  in  which  each  year  has  its  distinct  name.  The  cycles  them¬ 
selves  are  not  distinguished  numerically,  hut  are  rendered  intelligible 
by  the  mention  of  some  coincident  event  or  remarkable  person  of  the 
period,  a  mode  highly  objectionable  for  remote  dates. 

T.  s  order  of  the  years  agrees  precisely  with  the  Tamil  account  to 
the  present  time,  having  no  expunged  year.  But  the  Tibetans  do  not 
count  from  the  same  fixed  epoch.  Their  authors  on  the  ‘  Hala-Chakra’ 1 
system  state  that  the  mode  of  reckoning  by  cycles  of  60  years  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  India  about  the  year  965  a.d.,  and  that  60  years  after¬ 
wards  it  was  adopted  in  Tibet  (about  1025-6  a.d.)  Their  epoch, 
therefore,  occurs  in  1025  a.d. 

How,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  69th  cycle  of  the  *  Sdrya-Siddhanta,’ 
and  the  15th  cycle  of  the  ‘  Jyotistava,’  and  the  68th  cycle  of  the 
Telinga  astronomers,  were  all  completed  in  965-6  a.d.,  which  is  not 
much  prior  to  Bentley’s  epoch  of  Yaraha  Mihira,  the  supposed  author 
of  the  former  work. 

1  See  a  note  by  M.  Csonia,  on  this  subject,  in  the  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.’,  vol.  ii.  p.  57  ; 
[and  the  quotation  from  Albirtlnl  (Eeinaud's  'Fragments'),  infra,  p.  167.] 
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Moreover,  the  two  systems,  starting  from  the  point  thus  assumed, 
would  up  to  the  present  period  (on  account  of  the  omitted  years  in  the 
one)  diverge  between  10  and  11  years  from  one  another,  which  is 
actually  the  case,  the  year  1834  A-i>.  agreeing  with  the  39th  year  of 
the  Bengal  cycle,  and  with  the  28th  of  the  Tamil  and  Tibetan  account. 

That  the  cycles  did  not  commence  either  with  the  Kali-yug  or  with 
the  Saka  epoch  is  proved  by  the  two  rules  given  above  for  expounding 
their  dates,  which  expressly  state  that  the  odd  years  are  to  be  reckoned 
from  Vijmja  (the  27th)  and  P-ramathi  (the  13th)  respectively,  and  not 
from  Prabham  (the  1st)  as  would  naturally  be  expected. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable'to  conclude  that  the  theory  of  the 
Viihaspati-Chakra  was  invented  or  introduced  in  India,  as  affirmed 
by  the  Tibetan  authorities,  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century;  and 
this  might  he  adduced  as  a  confirmation  of  the  date  assigned  by  Bentley 
to  the  ‘  Surya-Siddhanta,’  which  upholds  and  expounds  that  cycle. 

M.  Csoma  states  that  before  the  introduction  of  the  cycle  of  Jupiter 
into  Tibet,  frequent  mention  is  made  in  their  books  of  a  period  of  403 
years,  called  mi-Icha-gya-tsho,  a  symbolical  name  for  the  number  403  : 1 2 * * 
and  dates  are  always  expressed  in  it,  as  the  80th,  240th,  or  any  other 
year  of  this  period  :  now  it  is  curious,  as  M.  Csoma  remarks,  that  if  403 
be  deducted  from  1025  A.n.  the  remainder,  622  a.d.,  exactly  coincides 
with  the  epoch  of  the  Hijra,  leaving  an  impression  that  the  latter  era 
had  been  once  established  there.  The  destruction  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  to  the  north  is  ascribed  to  the  Muhammadans  by  the  Tibetan 
authors. 

We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  and  Chinese  names 
of  the  sixty  Chakra  years,  with  an  English  translation  of  the  last  two. 
The  Sanskrit  names  have  also  a  meaning  which  is  precisely  rendered  in 
Tibetan.  But  they  have  no  reference  to  any  precise  objects,  and  are 
therefore  not  worth  insertion.5  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  first 
year  of  the  Indian  series  corresponds  with  the  fourth  of  the  Chinese, 
which  goes  far  to  disprove  the  connection  of  the  two  cycles ;  for  had 
the  discrepancy  been  owing  to  the  different  modes  of  reckoning  (as  with 
the  ‘  Surya  Siddhanta  ’  and  the  Telinga),  the  divergence  would  have 
been  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  have  run 
through. 56  years,  which  would  have  occupied  nearly  50  centuries. 


1  See  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  iii.  p.  6  :  Gya-tslio,  ‘a  lake’ =  4:  Kha,  ‘void’  =0: 
and  md,  ‘  Are  ’  =  3. 

2  The  latter  names  arc  extracted  from  "Warren's  ‘  Kfila  Sanlcalita :’  the  Chinese 

from  De  Guignes’  ‘Histoire  des  Huns;’  and  the  Tibetan  from  M.  Csoma’s  forth¬ 

coming  ‘  Grammar  of  the  Tibetan  Language,’  now  under  publication. 


IV. — dtamea  and  Numbers  of  the  Vrihaspati-  Chakra,  or  6< 
Cycle  of  Jupiter,  in  Sanskrit,  Tibetan ,  and  Chinese . 


krit  Names. 

Chinese  Names. 

cSS 

la™' 

modha. 

Rab-byung. 
r  Nanl-Hbyung. 
l)]car-po. 
Rab-myos. 
SkvSs-bdag.  i 

l£s- 

Chags-r  Ta. 
ICliags-lug.  j 

Ting-mao. 

Kise.C 
Eeng-011. 
Sin-ouei.  ) 

Fire-hare. 

Earth-drag 

Earth-serp 

Iron-sheep 
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EKA  OP  BUDDHA. 

USED  IN  CEYLON,  AYA,  PEGU,  SIAM,  EIC. 

The  determination  of  the  epoch  of  Buddha,  Gotama  or  Sakya,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  learned  Orientalists,  and  although  there 
remain  some  discrepancies  in  the  results  arrived  at,  most  of  these  may 
he  explained  and  reconciled  by  assuming  that  several  individuals  of  the 
same  character  have  existed  at  different  epochs,  or  that  the  system  of 
Buddhism  has  been  at  these  times  revived  or  re-organized. 

Omitting  all  mention  of  the  earliest  Buddhas,  such  as  the  one  -who 
figures  at  the  head  of  the  lunar  race  of  Hindu  mythology,  it  may  be 
advanced  with  tolerable  confidence  that  the  two  latest  of  the  epochs 
attributed  to  this  personage  are  founded  on  actual  events,  from  the  near 
coincidence  which  may  be  observed  in  the  statements  of  distant  nations 
regarding  them.  A  critical  notice  on  the  subject  by  Prof.  'Wilson, 
appeared  in  the  ‘Oriental  Magazine’  for  1825,  which  furnishes  the 
following  data  for  the  epoch  of,  what  may  bo  called,  the  Elder 


Buddha. 

According  to  Padmakarpo,  a  Lama  of  Bhutan,  who  wrote  in  the  16th  century  b.c. 

(made  known  hy  M.  Csoma  de  Koriis)  .  1058 

By  Kalhana  Pandit,  author  of  the  history  of  Kashmir .  1832 

„  AbhT-Pazl,  probably  following  th^last  .  1366 

„  A  couplet  from  Chinese  historians . .  1036 

„  De  Guignes’  Eesearches . * .  1027 

„  Giorgi,  (period  of  Buddha’s  death)  .  959 

„  Bailly  . . . .  .  . .  1031 

„  Sir  William  Jones  .  1027 

„  Bentley,  one  occasion,  1081 ;  on  another .  1004 

„  Jaehrig,  from  a  Mongol  Chronology,  published  by  Pallas .  991 

„  Japanese  Encyclopedia,  birth  of  Buddha . . .  1027 

„  „  his  death. . . .  960 

„  Matonan-lin,  a  Chinese  historian  of  the  12th  century .  1027 

„  M.  Klaproth  himself,  concurring  with  Sir  William  Jones .  1027 

M.  Kdmnsat  dates  the  death  in . 970 

The  era  adopted  at  Lassa,  and  founded  on  the  average  of  nine  of  the  dates 
quoted  by  Padmakarpo,  who  himself  however  rejects  them .  335 


The  majority  of  these  quotations  coucnr  in  fixing  the  period  of  the 
existence  of  a  Buddha  about  l'OOO  yeais  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  not,  however,  believed  that  any  chronological  era  is  founded  upon 
this  period ;  and  if  derived  from  hook  authorities,  or  tradition,  the 
same  would  have  travelled  wherever  the  religion  spread. 

There  is  an  equally  extensive  and  consistent  series  bearing  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  a  Second  Buddha  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ ; 
indeed  most  of  the  eras  noted  are  evidently  identical  in  origin  and  con¬ 
current  in  date  to  the  present  time. ' 


chronological  table  . 

The  Singhalese  epoch  of  Buddha's  death,  and  commencement  of  their  era,  on 
the  landing  of  Yijaya,  according  to  Tumour  (‘  Ceylon  Almanac’  for  1834)  543 

The  Siamese  epoch,  (‘  Oriental  Magazine,’  1825) . .  544 

(The  religion  of  Buddha  was  introduced  in  Siam  in  529  B.c.,  according  to 
Finlayson.) 

The  nirvana  of  S&kya,  according  to  the  Bhj-guru  of  Asam,  occurred  in  the 
18th  year  of  Ajata  Satru,  and  196  2  years  before  Chandragupta,  the  contem¬ 
porary  of  Alexander,  which  may  agree  thus,  348  +  196  = .  544 

This  date  may  further  he  reconciled  with  the  other  three  dates 
quoted  by  “Wilson  in  conjunction  with  them,  namely,3  b.c. 

The  Singhalese . . . .  519 

The  Peguan .  638 

And  the  Chinese  cited  by  Klaproth . . .  638 

by  referring  these  latter  periods  to  the  birth,  and  to  the  ministry  or 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Sakya ;  for  by  the  Burmese  calendar 
the  first  of  these  events  happened  in  the  year  628  b.c.,  and  the  latter 
608-9.  There  is  a  constant  difference  of  10  years  throughout  the  early 
series  of  the  latter  chronicle,  which  also  places  the  nirvana  of  Gotama 
in  the  8tli  yeaT  of  Ajatasat  ( Ajata-satru ),  instead  of  the  18th,  as  above 
given :  by  adding,  then,  a  correction  of  ten  years,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  have  originated,  the  Burmese  dates  will  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  Pegu  and  Ceylon ;  and  they  are  thus  brought  to  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  eras  of  ail  the  countries  which 
received  their  religion  from  Ceylon,  or  through  the  latter  from  central 


The  Jains  in  some  parts  of  India  are  stated  to  follow  the  era  of 
their  last  Jina,  llahavfra,  whom  they  make  to  he  the  preceptor  of 
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Gotama,  and  place  a  few  years  anterior  to  Mm,  in  the  year  5G9  b.o., 
and  512  before  Vikramaditya.  None  of  the  Jain  inscriptions  found  in. 
South  Bihar  or  elsewhere,  however,  shew  any  trace  of  an  exclusive 
chronology,  while  they  invariably  bear  the  common  Samvat  date  of 
Vikramaditya.  One  inscription  on  a  brass  image  found  on  digging  a 
tanli  at  Eaglielpur,  is  dated  ‘  after  Parsa  925/ 1  which  Dr.  B.  Hamilton 
interprets  1  after  Parswandtha,  the  twenty-third  teacher  of  the  Jain 
religion,  and  conseguontl3T  somewhat  anterior  to  Mahavira,  who  was 
the  twenty-fourth ;  ’  but  nothing  positive  can  bo  asserted  of  these  vague 
epochs. 

BURMESE  ERAS. 

Other  eras  prevail  in  the  Burmese  country,  which  are  more  gene¬ 
rally  employed  for  the  business  of  life,  while  the  sacred  era  is  kept  up 
in  ecclesiastical  documents.  The  Prome  epoch  was  established  by  king 
Samandri,  and  its  first  year  corresponds  with  623  of  the  sacred  epoch, 
or  79  a.d.  It  seems  to  he  the  same  as  the  Saka  era  of  Salivahana. 
The  present  Vulgar  epoch  UBed  throughout  Ava  was  established  by 
Puppa-ehan-ra-han ;  the  first  year  agreeing  with  639  a.d.  or  1183  E. 
sacred  era.  The  division  of  months  accords  with  the  luni-solar  system 
of  the  Hindus  in  every  respect,  the  year  beginning  as  usual  with  the 
new  moon  of  the  solar  month  Chaitra.  To  reduce  the  Burmese  vulgar 
year  info  die  Christian,  add  638.  Por  the  Prome  era  the  number  78 
must  be  used  for  the  like  purpose.  'SSChey  have  also  another  sacred  era, 
called  the  Grand  Epoch,  said  to  have  been  established  by  An-ja-na  the 
grandfather  of  Gotama:  the  first  year  corresponds  with  691  b.o. 

NEWAR  ERA  OE  NEPAD. 

Besides  the  Saka  and  Samvat  eraB  introduced  by  tbe  Gorkha 
dynasty  into  Nip&l,  there  is  still  in  use  among  this  people  a  former  era, 
calledihe  Newar,  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  dominant,  or  aboriginal, 
tribe  of  tbe  valley.  Dr.  Bramley  informs  us  that  the  origin  of  tMs 
era  is  not  known,  though  many  attempt  to  account  for  it  by  fabulous 
stories.  The  Newar  year  commences  in  the  month  of  October,  the  year 
951  terminating  in  1831  a.d.  Its  epoch  concurs  therefore  with  the 
month  of  October,  870  a.d.,  which  number  must  be  retrenched  from  a 
Newar  date  to  have,  the  corresponding  Christian  year. 

[In  concluding  Prinsep’s  notices  of  Local  Eras,  I  extract  from  the 
work  of  Albirunl  some  further  details  in  reference  to  Indian  cycles,  to 


‘  Trans.  Boy.  As.  Son’,  vol,  i.  627. 


ixdias  oycr.Es. 

complete  the  quotations  previously  given  in  reference  to 
the  Guptas,  inserted  at  p.  268,  vol.  i.] 

1  Toutes  ces  fees  presented  des  nombres  considerables  remonteu 
reeulfe,  et  leurs  annees  depassent  les  nomhres  cent  mille  et  an  dell, 
c-mbarrasse  les  astronomes  dans  leurs  calculs,  ct,  a  plus  forte  raiso 
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situd  entre  Moultan  et  le  chateau  do  Louny.  Cetto  4poque  daviut  celfebre,  a  cause 
de  la  joie  que  los  peuplos  rcsscutircnt  de  la  mort  de  Saca,  et  on  la  choisit  pour  bre, 
principalement  chez  les  astrouomos.  D’un  autro  c8te,  Viknumulitya  requt  le  titre  do 
Sri,  k  cause  da  l’lionneur  qu’il  s'etnit  acquis.  Du  resto,  Tmtorvallo  qui  s’e?t  ecoule 
entre  1’  ere  de  Yikramaditya  et  la  mort  de  Saca,  prouvo  que  le  vuiuqucur,  n’etait  pas 
lo  celebre  Yikramaditya,  mais  un  autro  prince  du  memo  110m.  [Here  follows  tlie 
passage  quoted  in  oiigimil  Arabic,  and  in  tlio  French  and  English  versions,  pp.  269, 
271,  yd.  i. ;  and  the  consecutive  extract  is  complete  at  p.  269,  with  tho  exception  of 
the  following  sentence,  which  comes  in  after. ‘241  de  Toro  de  Saca.’]  L’ta  des 
astronomes  commence  l’nn  587  do  l’bre  do  Saca.  Cost  it  cetto  bra  qu’out  6t4  vap- 
portdes  los  tables  Ivauda  IChdtoea,  do  Brahmagupta.  Cot  ouvrage  porto  cliez  nous  le 
.titre  d a^drcand.'  [To  this  succeeds  the  sentence  ‘D'nprbs  cola,’  etc.  ;  and  Albivunl, 
after  stating  his  foi-tlier  difficulties  in  the  reconcilement  of  discrepancies,  and  the 
local  divergencies  of  the  commencement  of  tho  year-,  concludes  with  tho  passage  given 
in  extenso  at  the  foot  of  p.  269.] 

IY.— ERAS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  HIJRA. 

EASLI  OR  HARVEST  TEARS . 

"We  have  alluded  in  tho  foregoing  pages  to  one  or  two  eras  following 
the  solar  and  lnni-solar  systems,  which  were  nevertheless  derived  from 
the  Muhammadan  year.  They  are  1,  the  Bengali  sail ;  2,  the  Vilayati 
(vulgb,  Yilaity)  or  TJmly  year  of  Orissa ;  3,  the  Fasli  (vulgo,  Fusly) 
year  of  tho  TJpper  Provinces ;  4,  the  Fasli  year  of  the  Peninsula..  The 
circumstances  connected  with  all  of  these  have  hitherto  been  enveloped 
in  some  obscurity.  Warren  was  unacquainted  with  the  first  three, 
except  by  imperfect  information  obtained  from.  Calcutta.  He  might, 
howev.er,  have  discovered  at  once  their  character,  had  ho  known  the 
custom  followed  in  this  presidency  of  inserting  the  concurrent  dates  of 
all  these  eras  at  the  head  of  every  regulation  enacted  by  Government. 

The  Persian  almanae  of  the  Sadr  Diwani  ’Adalat,  from  the  year 
1764,  inclusive,  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Beid,  the  Begistrar  of  that 
court,  for  the  use  of  civil  officers  in  reducing  tlie  dates  of  native  docu¬ 
ments.  These  tables  have  proved  very  useful  in  comparing  and  proving 
the  scales  introduced  into  the  present  work,  for  facilitating  the  same 
operation. 

Harington’s  Analysis  of  the  Land  Bevenue  Eegulations,  contains  in 
a  foot  note  (p.  176)  the  best  explanation  of  the  Fasli  or  ‘harvest’ 
years,  tracing  their  origin  to  the  year  of  Akbar’s  accession  to  tbe 
throne,  or  the  2nd  Eabi-ul-sii.ni,  a.h.  963  (14th  February,  1556) :  ‘A 
solar  year  for  financial  and  other  civil  transactions  was  Tnen  engrafted 
upon  the  current  lunar  year  of  the  Hijra,  or  subsequently  adjusted  to 
the  first  year  of  Akbar’s  reign.’  It  has  been  by  some  supposed  that 
the  Bengali  san.  was  established  by  Husain  Shah,  one  of  tho  kings  of 
Bengal,  but  the  following  extract  from  a  Persian  manuscript,  in  posses- 
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sion  of  a  native  gentleman  at  Benares,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  kind  inquiries  of  Capt.  Thoresby,  Secretary  of  the  Benares  Sanskrit 
College,  sets  the  matter  in  a  very  clear  light,  and  entirely  confirms  Mr. 
Harington’s  statements : — 

‘  From  the  time  of  Amir  Timiir,  until  the  reign,  of  JalSl-ud-din  Muhammad. 


likewise  the  ease  in  the  Dakhan,  where  the  new  era  was  called  Vilayati,  because  it 
was  received  from  the  Yil&yat  of  Hindfistln,  and  the  annual  revolution  continued  to 
he  dated  on  the  12th  Bhadon.  These  three  eras  therefore  owe  their  origin  to  the  flat 
of  the  Emperor  Akhar,  and  they  are  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  Muhammadan 
epoch,  hut  the  annual  revolutions  accord  with  those  of  the  eras  which  they 
superseded.’ 

Thus  the  ’object  of  Akbar  was  merely  to  equalize  the  name  or 
number  of  the  year  all  over  his  vast  empire,  without  interfering  with 
the  modes  of  subdivision  practised  in  different  localities:  and  this 
explanation  will  materially  simplify  the  understanding  of  the  subject 
of  the  four  harvest  years. 
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The -Bengali  san,  the  Vilayati  san,  and  the  Tamil  Push  year,  may 
be  always  considered  identical  in  character  with  the  Saka  solar  year, 
while  the  Fash  of  the  western  provinces  may  in  like  manner  be  classed 
with  the  luni-solar  Samvat  there  current. 

The  reason  of  a  year’s  variation  in  the  denomination  of  the  Bengali 
san  will  at  once  be  seen  on  comparing  the  commencement  of  each. 

The  Hijra  year  963  begun  on  the  26th  November,  1555,  n.s. 

The  concurrent  Basil  year,  963,  began  on  the  1st  of  the  lunar 
month  A'san  (Aswlna),  which  fell  on  the  10th  September,  1555. 

Th  Yilayati  year  963,  on  the  1st  of  the  solar  month  A'san,  which 
occurred  on  the  8th  September,  1555. 

But  the  Bengali  son  963,  began  on  the  1st  Baisakh  falling  within 
the  same  Hijra  year,  which  was  necessarily  that  of  the  11th  April, 
1556. 

The  number  592  must  be  added  to  convert  the  two  first  eras  into 
Christian  account,  if  less  than  four  of  their  months  have  transpired, 
and  593  years,  if  more;  also  593  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
Bengali  san,  and  594  for  the  rest. 

EASLI  EEA  or  THE  DAKHAN. 

The  Fasli  year  of  the  Peninsula,  however,  differs  two  years  from  the 
preceding,  being  apparently  in  advance  of  them.  This  can  only  he 
'  caused  by  its  having  branched  off  from  the  Hijra  as  a  parent  stock  at 
a  later  period. 

The  year  1240  of  this  Fasli  begins  in  July,  1831,  or  in  the  seeoiid 
month  of  1247  Hijra.  The  difference  is  seven  years,  which  con¬ 
verted  into  days,  and  divided  by  11,  the  constant  acceleration  of  the 
lunar  year  per  annum,  gives  a  period  of  about  230  years  back  for 
the  epoch  sought.  But  as  the  Fasli  only  drops  behind,  one  year  in  33, 
a.  latitude  to  that  extent  may  ho  allowed  in  fixing  the  epoch  of  its 
foundation.  In  fact,  we  learn  from  Grant  Duff's  ‘  History  of  the 
Marhattas,’  that  this  Dakhani  era  owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jahan,  who,  after  bringing  his  wars  in  Maharashtra  to  a  close  in  1636, 
endeavoured  to  settle  the  country,  and  introduce  the  revenue  system  of 
Tudor  Mul,  the  celebrated  minister  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  Along 
with  the  survey  and  assessment  naturally  came  the  'revenue  year,’ 
which,  commencing  as  usual  with  the  current  Hijra  year  of  the  time, 
has  now  diverged  from  it  seven  years,  as  above-mentioned. 

The  constant  for  converting  this  era  into  Christian  years  is  +  590. 
The  year  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sidereal,  but  the  Madras  Government  has 
now  fixed  its  commencement  to  the  12th  July.  Its  subdivisions  are 
however,  little  attended  to,  the  sole  purpose  of  its  application  .being  in 
revenue  matters. 
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THE  TA11XKH  ILAHI,  OR  ERA  OF  AKBAR. 

This  era  was  established  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  (a.h.  992,  a.d.  1584,)  many  years  after  his  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Fasli  era,  as  Abu’l-Fazl  says,  '  in  order  to  remove  the  per¬ 
plexity  that  a  variety  of  dates  unavoidably  occasions.  He  disliked  the 
word  Hijra,  *  flight,’  but  was  at  first  apprehensive  of  offending  ignorant 
men,  who  superstitiously  imagined  that  this  era  and  the  Muhammadan 
faith  were  inseparable.  Amir  Fatteh  TJl-lah  Shirazi  corrected  the 
calendar  from  the  tables  of  Ulugh  Beg,  making  this  era  to  begin  with 
his  majesty’s  reign.  The  days  and  months  are  both  natural  solar, 
without  any  intercalations.  The  names  of  the  months  and  days  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  ancient  Persian  (see  page  143).  The  months  have 
from  29  to  30  days  each.  There  are  no  weeks,  the  whole  30  days 
being  distinguished  by  different  names;  and  in  those  months  which 
have  32  days,  the  two  last  are  named  roz  o  shat  (day  and  night),  and 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  are  called  first  and  second.’ 

The  epoch  of  the  Hahi  era  consequently  falls  on  Friday  the  5th 
Rabi-ul-sanf,  a.h.  963,  corresponding  with  the  19th  February,  1556, 
k.s.  which  number  must  be  added  to  bring  its  dates  into  Christian 
account.  It  is  used  on  inscriptions,  coins,  and  records  of  Jahangir’s 
and  the  following  reigns,  but  generally  coupled  with  the  Hijra  date. 

THE  SHAH  UR  (VUIGO,  SHUHOOb)  OR  SOOR  ERA  OF  MAHARASHTRA. 

There  is  another  era  of  Muhammadan  origin  still  employed  by  the 
Marathas  of  the  west,  entitled  the  Shahur  or  Soor-san,  a  corruption  of 
the  Arabic  word  shaTvkr,  (plural  of  shabr,  ‘month,’)  and  literally 
meaning  the  ‘  year  of  months.’  An  account  is  given  of  this  era  in 
Capt.  Jervis’s  ‘  Report  on  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  southern. 
ELonkan.’  That  officer  affirms  on  some  Hindu  authority  that  it  was 
introduced  on  Thursday,  the  6th  June,  1342,  A.n.,  in  the  Hijra  year 
743,  while  others  place  it  a  year  sooner :  hut  the  computation  of  its 
agreement  with  the  Hijra  year,  says  Capt.  Jervis  (in  the  same  manner 
as  was  followed  in  ascertaining  the  epoch  of  the  Fash  year),  shews  it 
to  have  begun  when  the  745th  Hijra  (a.h.  1344)  corresponded  with 
the  745th  Shahur  san.1  It  was  probably  adopted  on  the  establishment 
of  one  of  the  Muhammadan  kingdoms  in  the  Dakhan  under  the  reign 
of  Tughlak  Shah. 


1  This  correspondence  would  continue  for  several  years  before  and  after,  so  that 
the  Hindu  account  may  probably  be  correct. 
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The  years  of  this  era  are  denominated  after  the  corresponding 
Arabic  numerals. 

The  following  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  system ; 
the  names  are,  however,  corrupted  in  pronunciation  by  the  Harathas : 


1  Ahacli, 

10  Ashar, 

100  Mdyat  or  Mdya. 

2  Imi, 

20  Ishrin , 

122  Isna-ashrin  mdyat. 

3  Salas, 

30  Salutbi, 

200  Miat'm. 

4  Aria, 

40  Arhaln, 

300  Suls  mdyat. 

6  Khams, 

50  Khamsin, 

450  Khamsin-aria  mdyat. 

6  Site, 

60  Sitain, 

1000  Alf. 

1  Saha, 

70  Saia-in, 

1100  Mdyat-o-alf. 

8  Samdni, 

80  Samdnhi, 

1230  Sulasin  mdyatin-o-alf. 

9  ffi'sf?, 

90  Tisa-'m, 

1313  Suk-as.  _  -i 

The  correspondence  with  other  eras  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
brief  rule  for  their  mutual  reduction  : 

/Christian  t  1  599  \ 

Shahto  yerinto  (gat  J  j  J  7““ 

If  the  given  date  fall  after  the  sixth  month  of  the  Shahiir  year,  it 
will  occur  in  the  next  ensuing  Christian  year  ;  and  after  nine  months, 
in  the  next  Saha  or  Samvat  year ;  because  the  Shahur  year  begins  in 
June,  at  the  sun’s  entrance  into  the  lunar  mansion  Mriga  (Mrigasirsha.) 
It  is  not  stated  whether  its  subdivisions  follow  tbe  Hindi!  or  Arabic 
system,  but  the  former  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

JA.LTJS  YE&.BS. 

There  is  still  another  system  of  recording  time  to  which  some  allu¬ 
sion  is  requisite  under  this  head,  as  it  depends,  like  the  foregoing,  upon 
the  Hijra  reckoning,  During  the  dynasty  of  the  Mughal  Emperors, 
the  year  of  the  reigning  monarch  was  usually  inscribed,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  countries,  upon  all  documents  of  a  public  nature.  It  was  also 
particularly  noted  on  the  gold  and  silver  coinage,  where  indeed  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  inserted  under  the  Company’s  rule,  although  the  date  has 
long  remained  unchanged.  The  Hijra  date  was  frequently  added. 

The  jaliis-san  (san-ijaliis)  necessarily  follows  the  Hijra  reckoning, 
and  the  same  tables  will  answer  for  tbe  solution  of  them  when  the  ac¬ 
cession  day  of  each  sovereign  is  known.  Those  of  the  Mughal  Emperors 
have  accordingly  been  inserted  among  tbe  festivals  of  the  Muhammadan 
lunar  calendric  scale,  where  an  explanation  will  he  given  of  their  ap¬ 
plication.  A  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  Dihli,  in  chronological  succes¬ 
sion,  will  also  he  found  among  the  tables  of  dynasties. 

It  Beems  that  the  ‘jalus-san’  has  been  constituted  a  fixed  era  in 
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the  Southern  Konkan,  commencing  with  the  year  of  Salivahana  1578, 
(a.d.  1656),  and  running  on  henceforward  in  the  ordinary  solar  manner 
contrary  to  all  precedent  in  other  parts  of  India.1  This  epoch,  derived 
from  Capt.  Jervis’  ‘  Report,’  is  anterior  by  two  years  to  the  coronation  of 
Aurangzeb ;  hut  it  corresponds  precisely  with  the  accession  of  Sultdn 
’Adi  ’Adi  Shah  II.  to  the  throne  of  Bijapur;  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  it  doubtless  drew  its  origin,  although  from  subsequent  disturb¬ 
ances,  its  correction  was  lost  sight  of. 

In  general  it  should  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  duration  of  a 
Muhammadan  monarch’s  reign,  as  well  as  of  his  life,  is  reckoned  by 
lunar  years ;  and  that  both  consequently  require  correction  when  com¬ 
pared  with  other  dates. 


EAJ-ABHISHEK  ERA  OF  THE  MARATHAS. 

Only  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  JaMs  era 
last  mentioned,  another  of  the  same  nature  was  set  up  by  the  Maxathas, 
or  at  least  it  has  since  come  into  use,  founded  upon  the  rise  of  their 
power  under  the  famous  Sivaji.  "We  have  the  authority  of  Grant  Duff 
for  fixing  the  date  of  Sivajt’s  ascending  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Shahji,  in  the  year  a.b.  1664,  when  he  first  assumed  the  title  of 
Raja,  and  struck  money  in  his  own  name. 

To  convert  the  Rdj-abishek  (meaning  ‘  ointment  of  the  king  ’)  into 
the  Christian  era,  1664  must  he  added.  The  division  of  months  pro¬ 
bably  accords  with  the  Sdka  system. 


KECAPITUIAHOST. 

The  whole  of  the  eras  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  imperfect  account 
are,  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  collected  below  in  a  tabular  form, 
with  the  equation  for  their  conversion  into  the  ordinary  reckoning  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  insert  the  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  corresponding  with  the  first  nominal  year  of  each  of  the 
Indian  eras,  which  will  here  and  there  produce  an  apparent  variation 
from  the  epochs  or  initial  dates  given  in  the  foregoing  sketch.  (See 
note,  p.  165.) 


1  Jervis’s  ‘  -Report,’  p,  99. 
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DiiroamrATioir.  oomnurcEHinn. 

The  Kali-yuga  (yulgd,  Kul-jdg)  commences  Friday,  18th  Fob. 

3102  n.a. 

The  first  year  being  reckoned  as  0,  the  year  1  accords  with 
3101  n.r 

Era  of  Buddha’s  birth,  by  Chinese  acoount . 1027  n.( 

Ditto,  his  nirvdna,  in  India,  Ceylon,  Ava,  Siam,  etc.  1st  yoar  = 
543  n. 

Jain  era  of  Mahkvira . . . 1st  year  629  n. 

Samyat  (Sumbut)  of  Yikramkditya,  year  1  =  J)  March,  26  B.o. 

Shka  (Shuk)  of  Sklivk.hana=ccpmiox .  79  a.d. 

Parasurkma  cycle  of  1000  years  (1st  year  of  4th  cyclo=Sept. 

825  A.D. 

Grahaparivrithi  ditto,  of  90  years  (1st  year  of  21st  cycle)  = 
1777  a. 

Yriliaspati  (Jupiter's)  cycle  of  60  years  (established  in  966  a, 

„  1st  year  of  84th  cycle  (‘  Sflrya-Siddh(mta  ’)  =  1796  a. 

„  „  83rd  cycle  (Telinga  account)  ....  =  1807  A. 

„  „  14th  cycle  (Tibet  account) . =  1807  a.d. 

„  „  76th  cycle  (Chinese  account)  ....  =  1804  a.d. 

Turkish  or  Ighari  cycle  of  12  years  coincides  with  Tibetan  and 
Telinga  Jovian  cycle,  in  its  initial  year. 


Balabhi  Samvat  of  Somnhth . lBt  yeor  = 

Siva-Sinha  Samyat  of  Gujurht .  „  =  „  1113  a 

Burmerse  era  of  Prome,..., .  „  =  ,,  79  a 

„  Vulgar  epoch .  „  =  „  639  a 

„  Saored  era  (see  BucMha)....  „  =  „  643  j 

„  Grand  epoch .  „  =  ,,  691  i 

Java  era,  Aji  Shka, .  ,,  =  „  74  a 

,,  Bali  era . .  =  „  81  A 

NipfO,  New&r  era . . .  „  =  „  870  a 

Tibet,  me-7cha-ffya-tsho,  403-year  era,  „  =  „  622  a 

Hijra,  lunar  year .  begins  July  16,  622  a 

Era  of  Yezdijird,  Persian .  ,,  June  16,  632  a 

Jalhli  era  of  Malik-shkh . .  March,  1079  A 

Thrikh-i  ilkhi  of  the  Emperor  Akhar...  ,,  March,  1566  a 
Fa^li,  revenue  year  of  Upper  India  (established  in  1556  a.d.) 

,>  of  South  India  „  1638  a.d.) 

Vilhyati  „  of  Orissa .  „  1556  A>1  ' 

Beng&ll-san  „  of  Bengal .  „  1556  a.j 

Shahtir-san  of  the  Markthas . (introduced  in  1344  a.) 

Jalfis-san  of  Bijapflr . (’Adi  Slikh  II.  1656  a.j 

E&j-abhishek  of  the  Markthas  . (Siyaji’s  reign  1664  A.] 


r  (before  Christ) 
l  3102 — IC=0 

f  (after  Christ) 
l  K— 3101  =  0 

not  used. 

;  545— B  =  C 

:  B— 543  =0 

not  used. 

-  S6J 
•  +  7Si 

+  824f 

+1776 


disused 
+  3171 
+1112 
+  781 
+  638 
—  544 


see  tables 
+  631J 
+10781 

+  6921 
+  590 
+  592f 
+  5931 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  TEE  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 

Most  persons  consulting  the  following  tables  will  wish  to  be  spared 
the  perusal  of  the  description  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  several 
eras  comprised  in  them,  and  will  be  desirous  only  of  obtaining  their 
object  as  directly  as  possible,  namely,  the  conversion  of  a  date  ex¬ 
pressed  in  either  the  Christian,  Hijra,  Samvat,  Saka,  Kali-yug, 
Vrihaspati,  Parasurama,  or  Grahaparivrithi  system,  into  the  corres¬ 
ponding  day  of  any  other  of  the  same  series.  The  present  rules  will 
be  confined  to  this  object.  They  are  partly  Repeated,  also,  with 
examples,  on  the  pages  of  the  several  yearly  scales,  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  more  immediate  reference. 

FROM  A.D.  1600  TO  A.D.  1900,  POR  THE  HIXDtj  ERAS, 

HIJRA  XALENDAR. 

1.  To  find  the  Christian  date  corresponding  with  any  Muhammadan 

date  of  the  Hijra  era, — say  the  17th  of  Eajab  1201  a.h. 

Take  the  initial  day  of  the  year  1201  from  Table  XIII.,  which  will 
he  found  to  he  3  (or  Tuesday)  the  24th  October,  1786  n.s.  Then  set 
the  first  day  of  Muharram  on  the  edge-*5ale  of  Table  V.  to  the  24th 
October  on  the  proper  column  of  the  Christian  era,  Table  XII.  Oppo¬ 
site  to  the  17th  Eajab  will  be  found  to  stand  the  5tb  May  (1787), 
which  is  the  day  required. 

2.  To  find  the  Muhammadan  day  agreeing  with  a  given  Christian 

day, — say  the  17th  March,  1804  (a  leap-year).  * 

Pind  from  Table  XIII.  what  year  of  the  Hijra  commences  next 
before  March,  1804,  namely,  1218  a.h.,  beginning  on  Saturday,  the 
23rd  April,  1803.  Set  Scale  V.  to  this  date,  and  read  off  opposite  to 
the  17th  March,  the  4th  of  Zilhejeh;  but  because  1804  is  a  leap-year, 
and  the  day  falls  after  the  end  of  February,  one  day  must  he  added  to 
the  scale,  and  the  reading  will  then  be  the  5th  Zilhejeh,  which  is  the  day 
sought.  Should  the  day  of  the  week  he  also  required,  set  the  1st 
Muharram  to  Saturday  on  the  hebdomadal  scale  in  Table  XII.  and  read 
off  5th  Zilhejeh,  Saturday. 

3.  To  find  the  Christian,  year  corresponding  with  the  jalus  of  any 

of  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Dihli, — for  instance,  the  19th 

year  of  the  reign  of  Shah  ’AWi  ? 

In  the  column  of  Festivals  in  the  Hijra  kalendar,  page  182,  it  will 
he  seen  that  Shah  ’Alam  came  to  the  throne  on  the  1st  of  Jumadi  I,  a.h. 
1173.  Adding  to  this  19,  as  above,  the  general  Hijra  Table  shows 
that  A.n.  1192  commenced  on  the  30th  Jan.  1778: — the  19th  jalus 
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therefore  (by  the  scale)  -will  be  seen  to  commence  on  the  29  th  May  of 
the  same  year. 

4.  To  convert  a  Hijra  date  into  any  of  the  Hindu  eras  correspond¬ 

ing  to  the  given  Hindu  date. 

In  these  cases  the  intervention  of  the  Christian  scale  is  required, 
because  the  initial  days  of  the  Muhammadan  years  are  given  only  iu 
the  latter  system.  When  once  tlio  English  day  is  found,  the  rules 
already  prescribed  'will  answer  for  determining-  the  remainder  of  the 
problem. 

HINDU  SOLAR  OB  SIDEREAL  KALENDAB. 

5.  To  convert  a  date  in  the  Kali-yug',  Saka,  or  Bcngalf-san  eras, 

into  the  corresponding  Christian  date, — for  example,  the  1st 

of  Jdth  b.s.  1199  =  k.y.  4893  =  Sa'k.  1714. 

By  Table  XIV.  the  1st  Baisakh,  k.y.  4893,  of  the  Hindi!  solar  era 
coincided  with  Tuesday,  the  10th  April  a.d.  1792.  Therefore  setting 
the  index  of  the  Hindu  solar  scale,  Table  X.,  to  that  day,  on  the  proper 
column  of  Table  XII. : — the  11th  of  May  will  be  the  resulting  date. 

(Erom  the  astronomical  formation  of  the  Hindu  months,  an  error  of 
a  day  in  the  civil  reckoning  will  sometimes  occur,  which  the  kalendar 
X.  is  unable  to  correct,  without  a  computation  of  the.  elements  of  the 
beginning  of  the  particular  Hindu  month  by  the  rule  hereafter  laid 
down,  page  178). 

6.  The  converse  of  the  above  proposition  hardly  requires  a  separate 

explanation. 

Example :  Bequired  the  Hindu  solar  day  corresponding  to  the 
20th  December,  1813? 

The  20th  December,  1813,  must  fall  in  the  Kali-yug  year,  4914 
(b.s.  1220),  commencing,  by  Table  XIV.,  on  Sunday,  11th  April,  1813. 
Setting,  therefore,  the  index  of  the  Hindi!  solar  year  to  the  11th  April, 
the  20th  December  will  be  found  to  accord  with  the  7th  or  8th  Pausha, 
4914  k.y.  (The  Vilayati  or  Dakhani  reckoning  gives  the  latter,  while 
the  Bengali  gives  the  former  day.1) 

FESTIVALS. 

The  Hindu  Solar  Kalendar  contains  but  three  festivals  of  any 
importance,  namely,  Charak-piija ;  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  (or 
entrance  of  the  Sun  into  the  first  sign  mesh,  of  the  Sidereal  Zodiac), 
called  also  the  Satwa-sankrwnta : — the  first  day-  of  the  ViMyati  year  of 

1  It  should  be  remarked  that  Wan-en’s  ‘Kola  Sankalita’  gives  the  beginning  of 
the  Hindu  solar  year  invariably  one  day  earlier  than  the  reckoning  followed  in  the 
tables  of  the  Sadr  Diwani.  This  arises  from  his  using  the  Tamil  year  of  the 
‘  Arya  SiddMnto,’  while  the  ‘  Snrya  Siddhhnta’  is  used  in  Bengal.  We  have  hot 
ventured  to  alter  the  tables,  but  the  correction  may  be  borne  in  mijid. 
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Orissa  and  of  the  peninsula  in  general,  viz.,  the  autumnal  equinox,  or 
rather  the  Sun’s  entrance  into  Virgo : — and  the  Makar-mnhr&nta,  on 
the  last  day  of  Paushya,  when  the  sun  enters  Capricorous.  The 
Christian  day  on  which  these  occur  will  he  shewn  by  the  scale  when 
the  index  is  adjusted  for  the  given  year. 

LUNI-SOI/AR  KALEtTOAH. 

7.  To  reduce  a  given  date  in  the  Samvat  of  Vikramaditya,  or  in  the 

Pash'  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  to  the  corresponding  approximate 
Christian  day, — for  instance,  the  2nd  Sudi  Bhadon(sudf  Bhadra) 
1861,  Samvat,  or  the  16th  Bhadon,  1211,  Pasli. 

By  the  general  Table  XIV.,  column  15,  the  Samvat  year  1861,  com¬ 
menced  on  the  day  after  the  last  conjunction,  which  fell  on  Sunday, 
11th  March,  1804. 

Setting,  therefore,  the  index  of  the  luni-solar  scale  of  Table  VII. 
(or  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Chaitra),  to  the  11th  March,  we  find 
the  16th  Bhadon  (Bhadra)  falls  on  the  7th  August.  But  the  year  1861, 
Samvat,  is  an  adhika,  ‘  lound,’  or  intercalary  year;  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  find  out  what  month  is  repeated,  otherwise  the  denomina¬ 
tion  Bhadon  may  be  a  month  erroneous.  (H.B.  It  is  always  one  of 
the  first  five  months  or  the  last  month  of  the  lunar  year  that  is  repeated). 

8.  To  ascertain  what  month  will  be  repeated  in  the  Hindu  luni- 

solar  year, — taking  for  example  the  year  1861. 

Set  the  index  of  Table  VII.  (the  new  moon  of  Chaitra)  to  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  the  luni-solar  year  in  the  solar  kalcndar,  taken 
from  column  16  of  the  General  Table  XIV.  namely,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  1st  of  the  solaT  month  Chaitra,  which  month  (by  column 
14,  of  Table  XIV,  will  contain  31  days.) 

It  will  immediately  be  seen,  that  a  second  new  moon  will  fall  on 
the  31st  of  the  same  solar  month  Chaitra;  the  lunar  month  Chaitra 
therefore  will  be  repeated,  and  the  lunar  month  Bhadon  (Bhddra)  will 
fall  a  month  later,  coinciding  with  the  ordinarymonth  A'san1  (Aswina.) 

Therefore,  in  reading  off  the  date  opposite  to  the  16  th  Bhadon — • 
(A'san,)  the  English  date  will  come  out  the  6th  September,  a.d.  1804/ 
which  is  now  correct. 

9.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  equally  simple,  regard  being 

paid  to  the  character  of  the  luni-solar  year,  and  the  month  to 
be  repeated  (if  any)  being  first  ascertained  by  the  rule  just 
explained. 

1  The  data  for  this  example  are  taken  from  Warren ;  hat  strictly  speaking  the 
intercalation  in  this  case  should  have  belonged  to  the  preceding  year,  since  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  states  that  it  begins  with  the  latl  new 
moon  antecedent  to  the  first  Baisfikh  of  the  solar  kalendar. 

12 
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Example :  Find  the  approximate  luni-solar  day  for  the  first  July, 
1812. 

By  the  General  Table  XIV.  the  Samvat  year  1869  begins  on  the 
day  following  the  13th  March,  1812;  it  is  an  Adhika  or  intercalary 
year,  beginning  on  the  3rd  of  the  solar  month  Chaitra,  which  contains 
31  days. 

Setting  the  luni-solar  index  accordingly  to  the  2nd  of  Chaitra  on 
the  solar  kalendar,  tho  scale  informs  us  at  a  glance  that  two  new  moons 
will  fall  within  the  solar  month  Baisiikka ;  the  lunar  month  of  that 
name  will  consequently  be  repeated,  and  tho  denominations  of  the 
following  months  will  be  altered  accordingly. 

Now,  set  the  limi-solar  index  to  the  13th  March,  and  read  off  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  1st  July,  the  6th  (Sawan)  Asarha,  1869,  which  is  the 
approximate  date :  (in  reality  it  fell  on  the  7th,  for  no  fixed  scale  can 
represent  the  variations  of  the  lunar  month  correctly  to  a  day  in  all 
cases.) 

BULBS  POIl  INTEBOALATION. 

It  is  not  however  necessary,  within  the  limits  of  the  General  Table, 
to  resort  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the  luni-solar  and  solar  scales,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  month  will  be  intercalated,  since  the  initial  letter  of  the 
month  required  is  given  in  the  14th  column  of  Tab.  XTV. :  thus  A V 
signifies  Adhika  Vaisdkha,  or  that  the  month  V aisakha  will  be  repeated : 
the  whole  of  the  abbreviations  which  can  occur,  and  the  general  order 
in  which  they  do  occur,  are  as  follow  : 


In  this  table,  the  last  column  shews  what  commencing  day  of  the 
Samvat  year  will  cause  particular  months  to  he  intercalated :  when 
therefore,  by  the  rule  just  given,  this  day  has  been  expounded,  the 
.existence  and  position  of  an  intercalation  is  also  determined  for  the 
given  year :  thus,  in  the  Samvat  year  500,  as  the  initial  day  falls  on 
the  4th  of  Chaitra,  there  will  be  an  intercalation  of  the  month  Jyestha. 

Some  ambiguity,  however,  will  still  remain  as  to  the  actual  month  to 
be  repeated,  since,  if,  Vaisakha  had  32.  days  in  that  year  and  Chaitra 
31,  new  moonB  would  have  occurred  on  the  3rd  and  32nd  of  Vaisakha, 
and  consequently  the  latter  month  would  have  been  the  one  repeated. 

1  If  Chaitra  be  accounted  tb e  first  month  of  the  year :  but  if  it  be  called  the  iMt 
month,  then  the  •  intercalation  of  Chaitra  occnrs  when  the  preceding  luni-solai  year 
beginB  on  the  10th  ox  11th  Chaitra  solar  lealendar.  Both  cases  are  met  with  in  the 
tables,  as  though  the  matter  were  indifferent  to  the  Hindu  astronomers. 


5th  or  6th  of  Chaitra  (sol.  calendar.) 

2nd  or  3rd  ditto 

9th  or  10th  ditto 

6th,  7th,  or  8th  ditto 

4th,  5th,  or  6  th  ditto 

0  or  1st  ditto 1 

6th,  7th,  or  8th  ditto. 
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To  overcome  this  unavoidable  degree  of  uncertainty,  the  problem  must 
be  worked  out  systematically  with  the  elements  furnished  by  the 
tables  of  Solar  and  Lunar  Ahargana,  but  such  an  extreme  measure  will 
seldom  or  never  be  required  in  ordinary  cases. 

LUNAB  FESTIVALS. 

The*  days  on  which  the  principal  lunar  festivals  of  the  Hindus 
occur  being  inserted  in  the  kalendar  in  Table  VII,  will  be  solved  in 
European  dates  by  simple  inspection  when  the  scale  is  once  adjusted. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  an  intercalary  year  such 
feasts  as  occur  in  the  double  month  will  be  confined  to  the  nij  or  proper 
month;  and  as  the  Adhika  or  intercalary  month  falls  always  in  the 
middle  of  the  60  days  (see  page  155),  the  festivals  will  either  happen 
in  the  first  or  in  the  last  fifteen  days  of  this  period.  All  the  festivals 
subsequent  to  it  will  be  shifted  forward  one  lunation  along  with  the 
names  of  the  months. 

TO  CONVERT  SAMVAT  INTO  ?XxA  DATES. 

For  instance  what  is  the  Saka  day  for  the  6th  Asara,  1869,  SaMvat  ? 

Set  the  initial  day  of  the  luni-solar  scale  to  the  date  of  the  solar 
Chaitra,  given  in  the  General  Table  as  before  (the  3rd  Chaitra,  or  rather 
the  2nd,  because  the  same  General  Table  says,  that  Chaitra  has  31 
days) :  then  (because  also  it  is  an  intercalary  yeai$  read  off  opposite  to 
the  6th  (Sawan)  Asarha  on  the  lunar  scale, — the  19  th  Asarha,  solar 
reckoning,  which  will  be  correct  by  the  Dukhanf  account.  The 
Bengali  account  is  in  all  cases  one  day  earlier.  The  Saka  year  corres¬ 
ponding  to  Samvat  1869  by  the  General  Tablets  1726. 

The  same  process  precisely  must  he  followed  to  find  the  Samvat 
from  the  S&ka  date ;  only  reversing  the  readings. 


For  the  years  of  the  several  cycles  of  Parasurama,  Grahaparivritthi, 
and  Yrihaspati,  simple  inspection  of  the  table  will  be  sufficient  to  find 
corresponding  dates,  as  the  sub-divisions  of  these  years  are  seldom  re¬ 
quired.  The  names  of  the  cycle  of  Jupiter  (Vrihaspati)  for  the  nume¬ 
rals  in  column  xi.  will  he  found  in  Table  IV.,  page  163. 

Note. — It  should  he  borne  in  mind,  that  the  natives,  in  speaking  or 
writing  a  date  in  simple  years,  always  express  the  number  of  years 
expired,  not  the  current  year,  as  is  the  custom  in  Europe.  When  they 
mention  the  month,  therefore,  they  mean  the  month  of  the  following 
current  year :  but  as  the  numerical  denomination  of  the  Hindu  year 
remains  unchanged  throughout  it,  no  thought  need  be  taken  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  expired  years,  unless  where  a  calculation  has  to  he  made 
from  an  initial  epoch.  In  common  parlance  they  may  be  treated  like 
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the  current  years  of  any  other  system,  as  being  more  consonant  with 
our  ideas,  and  less  liable  to  cause  mistakes  in  transferring  dates  to 
and  fro. 

RULES  FOR  DATES  TO  ‘WHICH  THE  TABLES  DO  HOT  EXTEND. 

There  are  two  methods  of  solving  Hindu  dates  anterior  to  the 
tables:  1st,  by  finding  the  time  expired  since  the  Kali-yug  epoch 
(which  commenced  on  Friday,  the  1 8th  February,  of  the  year  3102  b.c.)  ; 
or,  2nd,  by  starting  from  some  more  modern  epoch,  the  correspondence 
of  which  has  been  previously  established.  The  latter  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  method,  and  a  Table  of  such  epochs  (IX.),  taken  from  the 
‘Kali  Saukalita,’  has  been  consequently  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  if  in  page  188  :  thus — 

Let  it  he  required  to  find  the  Christian  date,  Julian  style,  for  the  15th  Pausha, 
622  Sfilca  ?  (623  current.) 

From  Table  IX.  it  appears  that  the  Sfika  year  622  began  on  Saturday  the  20th 
March,  700  a.d.  Set  the  Index  of  the  Hindfi  solar  year  scale  to  that  day,  and  read 
off  the  16th  Pausha = 6th  December,  700. 

But  as  the  Hindu  months  may  vary  in  length  a  day  or  two,  this 
result  (if  requisite)  may  be  verified  by  finding  the  day  of  the  week  of 
both  kalendnrs  :  thus — 

1 .  Extract  from  Table  IX.  tho  root  of  the  epoch . : .  (6)  05  60 

Add  from  Table  X.  the  collective  duration  to  the  1st  Pausha...  (1)  18  37 

And  15  dayB  to  the  15th  of  tho  mouth .  (16)  00  00 

The  sum,  rejecting  sevens,  is . (Monday)  (1)  24  27 

2.  By  the  Dominican  letter  Table  XI ,  of  p.  190,  the  year  700  a.d.  will  bo  found 
to  have  commenced  on  Friday ;  whence  (by  the  scale  of  days  in  tbo  second  part  of 
the  same  tabic)  tho  6th  of  December  will  fall  on  Monday,  which  day,  agreeing  with 
that  just  found,  the  first  computation  is  proved  to  be  correct  to  a  day. 

Answer:  Monday,  the  6th  December,  700  a.d. 

Example  2.  What  ie  the  Hindfi  solar  date  corresponding  to  the  12th  June, 
538  a.d. 

The  epoch  for  the  expired  year  3601,  k..y.,  or  Shka  422  (the  nearest  in  occurrence 

to  the  year  538  a.d.)  is  .  (6)  21  40  on  the  18th  March, 

Add  from  Table  VIII.  30  years...  (2)  45  46 
,,  „  8  years...  (3)  04  12 

The  yearKali-yug  3639  began....  (5)  10  68,  or  on  Friday  nearest  the  18th  March, 
538. 

Solve  the  Dominical  day,  by  which  Friday  proves  to  be  the  19th  March. 

Set  the  index  of  the  Hindu  solar  scale  according  to  the  11th  March  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  kalendar,  and  read  off,  the  12tli  June  =  23rd  Asfirha. 

Now,  by  the  Dominical  letter,  the  12th  June  falls  on  a  Saturday  ; 

And  for  the  Hindu  year  we  have  as  above .  (5)  10  58 

Add  collective  duration  to  the  first  of  Astuha .....  (6)  19  44 

And  the  23  days  of  Asfu-ba .  (23)  * 

Making  the  23rd  Asfirha  fall  rIso  on .  ■  (6)  30  42  =  Saturday ;  which 
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proves  the  operation  to  he  correct,  and  the  result  to  he,  Saturday,  the  28rd  Ashrha 
year  460  $aka. 

Example  3.  Expounded  from  the  Kali-yug  epoch.  On  what  Christian  day  fell  the 
18th  Magha,  4903  k.y.  ? 

The  proximate  Christian  year  is  4903—8101  = a.d.,  1802  current.  Take  the  con¬ 
tracted  Ahargana  from  Table  VIII,.  viz.  — 

4000  years  =  (2)  01  33 
900  „  =  (5)  52  51 

3  „  =  (3>  46  34 

(4)  40  58 

Deduct  constant,  or  Sodhyam 1 . (2)  08  51 

Tear  4904  k.y.  begins  (astronomically),  (2)  32  07,  counting  from  Friday,  or  on 
Sunday :  and  as  the  fraction  is  more  than  30  ghaxis, 2  the  civil  year  will  commence 
on  the  following  day,  or  on  Monday :  this  is  called  the  sttfa  dim,  and  must  fall,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  General  Table,  somewhere  near  the  12th  April.  By  the  Dominical 
Table,  then,  it  will  be  found  that  Monday  corresponded  with  the  12th  April  of  that 
year. 

The  remainder  of  the  operation  may  be  performed  as  before,  either  by  the  scale, 
or  by  the  collective  roots  of  the  months:  by  both  the  answer  comes  out = Sunday, 
30th  January,  1803. 

SAMYAI  AND  EASLI  DATES  ANTERIOR  TO  THE  TABLES. 

Where  the  tables  do  not  give  the  initial  day  of  the  luni-solar  year, 
it  may  he  found  from  the  table  of  Lunar  Ahargana  in  p.  186,  by  the 
folio-wing  simple  process : — 

1.  Find  the  number  of  years  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Kali-yug. 

2.  Extract  the  number  of  days  corresponding  with  the  elapsed  period  of  Hindu 
solar  years  above  found,  from  Table  VIII. 

3.  Extract  also  the  number  of  days  elapsed  in  the  luni-solar  period  corresponding, 
from  Table  VI. 

Subtract  the  latter  from  the  former,  and  the  result  is  the  number  of  days  by 
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1st.  Tke  number  of  solar  days  elapsed  to  tbo  end  of  tlio  Koli-yug  year  4704 


will  be  4000.. . . . 

1461035 

01 

33 

700 . 

256681 

07 

46 

4 . 

1461 

02 

06 

1718177 

11 

25 

Deduct  Sodhytm  or  constant . 

2 

08 

51 

Days  olapsod,  or  root  of  k.y,  4704 . 

2nd.  The  number  of  luni-solar  days  olapsod,  by 

1718175 

02 

34  (Tuesday). 

Table  VI.  will  be  4000  . 

1461025 

60 

700 

255675 

49 

49 

4 

1446 

59 

56 

Days  elapsed,  or  root  of  Samvat  1660 . 

1718148 

40 

04 

•  Deducting  this  from  the  above,  tbo  remainder  26  is  the  number  of  days  by  which 
the  luni-solar  year  precedes  the  solar,  the  last  conjunction  of  tho  sun  and  moon  falling 
on  the  (30  —  26  =)  4th  of  Chaitra  :  one  day  must,  however,  in  all  cases  be  added 
to  this  remit,  as  the  luni-solar  yoar  begins  on  tho  day  after  the  conjunction  of  the 

The  1st  Baishkh,  solar  yoar  4704  k.y,  occurs  on  Monday,  tho  7th  of  April,  1603 
a.d.,  therefore  deducting  26  days  as  above  stated,  the  year  1660  Samvat  began  on 
'Wednesday,  the  12th  March,  1603  a.d. 

Setting  the  luni-solar  soldo  accordingly  to  that  day,  any  intermediate  day  of  the 
year  may  be  found:  having  previously  determined  whether  any  and  what  month  of 
the  year  will  undergo  repetition  or  expungement,  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  page  173. 

Example  2.  What  day  of  the  Samvat  era  corresponds  with  the  1st  January  a.d. 
1  o.s. ? 

The  year  a.d.  1= Kali-yug  3102  =  Somvat  58 ;  but  as  these  years  begin  in  March- 
April,  the  1st  January  will  fall  in  the  precoding  years  respectively,  viz.  k.y.  3101, 
and  Sam.  57. 

For  the  initial  day  of  the  solar  year  we  have,  epoch  of  3101,  by  Table  IX,  =  14th 
March  a.d.  0.1 

The  solar  days  expired,  omitting  fractions,  will  be .  3000  =  1,095,776 

100  =  36,526 

1  =  365 

1,132,667 

Tlie  luni-solar  days  will  he  (Tab.  VI.) .  8000  =  1,095,732 

*  *  109  =  36,500 

1  =  354 

Two  intercalary  months...  =  69  1,132,645 

The  Samvat  precedes  tho  solar  yoar  by  22  days 

and*conscqnently  begins  on  the  20th  February,  a.d.  0.,  and  by  the  formula  in  page 

177,  it  will  he  a  1  lound  ’  year,  repeating  cither  the  month  BMdra  or  Sravana. 

Setting,  therefore,  the  index  of  the  luni-solar  kalendric  scale  to  the  20th  Feb. 
in  the  appropriate  Christian  scale,  the  first  of  January  will  be  found  to  fall  on  the  5th 
of  Mhgha  (Miitlguna)  or  1  Samvat  57,  Mdgha-badi  panchamL’ 

1  Some  chronologists  mate  tho  year  0  =  1  b.c.,  and  indeed  this  is  the  common 
mode  of  reckoning. 
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It  is  impossible,  within  the  eompass  of  the  present  practical  rules, 
to  furnish  methods  for  correcting  the  approximate  lunar  days  solved  as 
above :  for  such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Warren’s, 
Jervis’,  or  Bentley’s  tables ;  hut  as  the  lunar  equations  seldom  exceed 
half  a  day  in  time,  the  moon’s  mean  place  will  always  be  within  one 
day  of  the  truth. 


flie  Hijra  year  commences,  to  -which  set  the  index  of 
the  present  scale  (or  the  1st  day  of  Muharram),  in 
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Table  YI. — Ahargana  Chandramana,  or  Zuni-solar  Periods,,  reckoned 
from  the  legiming  of  the  Kali-yug,  according  to  the  Surya  Siddhdnta, 
to  find  the  root ,  or  commencement  of  any  Zuni-solar  Year. 

The  days  in  this  account  are  reckoned  from  Thursday. 


1 

Luni-solar  Periods, 

I 

Luni-solar  Periods. 

I 

Luni-solar  Periods. 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

(4)  354  22  01 

(1)  708  44  03 

0)  1092  37  54 
(4)  144G  59  56 
(2  1801  21  57 
(1)  2185  16  48 
(6)  2589  37  60 
2)  2893  69  61 
1)  3277  53  43 
6)  3632  15  44 

20 

30 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

200 

(0)  7294  03  19 
(0)  10955  50  63 
(0  14588  06  37 
(0)  18249  54  11 
(1)  21911  41  46 
(0)  26543  37  31 

(1)  29205  45  06 

(2)  32867  32  40 
(1)  36499  48  24 
(6)  73029  08  38 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

.900 

1000 

2000 

4000 

(1)  109658  28  53 
(4)  146087  49  07 

1)  182617  09  21 
(4)  219146  29  35 
0)  255675  49  49 
(4)  292205  10  04 
5}  328704  58  27 

(2)  365234  18  42 
(6)  730498  09  13 
(6)  1461025  50  19 

To  fmS  on  what  day  of  the  Solar  month,  Ohaitra,  the  beginning  of  any  luni-solar 
year  falls. 

1.  Prom  table  VIII.  of  Solar  Ahargana  page  188,  extract  the  number  of  solar 
days  elapsed  for  the  period  of  the  Kali-yug. 

2.  Prom  the  present  table  extract  in  a  similar  way  the  number  of  days  elapsed  in 
the  same  luni-solar  period. 

.  3.  .  Subtract  the  latter  from  the  former,  and  if  the  remainder  exceed  29J  days,  then 
subtract  that  amount  so  that  the  remainder  shall  always  be  less  than  29J. 

4,  This  remainder  is  then  the  number  of  days  by  which  the  lunar  year  precedes  the 
solar,  and,  counted  back  from  the  30th  of  the  solar  month,  Chaitra,  shews  the  date  in 
that  month  with  which  it  commences. 

Por  an  example,  see  p.  181. 

SPECIMEN  OP  A  LUNAR  MONTS  PROM  THE  HINDU  CALENDAR  POR  THE  INTERCALARY 
MONTH  OHAITRA  OP  THE  4924TH  LUNI-SOLAR  TEAR  OP  THE  KALI-TUG. 

Adhika  Chaitra,  or  Phalguna-itiek.  . _ _ 

Sukla-Paksha,  or  Sudi.  I  Krishna-Paksha,  or  Badi. 


i^'J""'"B“,'"8,SSaas:3a£!Saaaaaaaaa^a8S^ 

Civil  Solar  month  Chaitra,  K.Y.  4924  Current.  . 


This  scale  shows  how  the  lnnar  civil  day  is  coupled  with  the  solar  civil  day  in  which 
it  ends :  that  when  two  tithis  end  in  one  day,  the  second  tithi  is  expunged :  and  when 
none  end  in  a  civil  day,  the  tithi  is  reckoned  twice ;  see  p.  155. 
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Table  VIII. — Solar  Almrgana,  or  dags,  gharis,  and  pah  elapsed  from  tk 
loginning  of  the  Xali-yug,  for  any  period  of  years,  [with  the  days  of 
the  mole  ( within  Iraclcets )  obtained,  by  dividing  the  collective  days  hj  7.] 


From  any  period  found  Toy  this  table,  the  constant  quantity  2  days  8  eh.,  61  pi,  is  to 
bo  subtracted, '  because  the  epoch  of  tho  Kali-yng  occurred  that  tiine«after  the  zero  of 
the  table.  The  d.ays  of  tho  week  are  to  bo  countod  from  Friday. 

Tho  solar  atorgana  aro  required  at  length  to  find  the  beginning  of  the  luni-solst 
year,  as  explained  in  pago  18S,  and  in  tho  text  at  pago  181. 

To  find  tho  beginning  of  the  Solar  year,  liowcvcr,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  out  the 
figures  between  brackets  (with  the  gharis  and  pals,  where  accuracy  is  required)  for  the 
odd  years  of  the  century ;  and  add  them  to  die  epoch  of  tho  nearest  century  in  the 
following  tablo  as  explained  in  pago  180. 


Table  IX. — Epochs  of  Mindh  Solar  Years  occurring  in  centuries  b efirs 
or  after  Christ,  J.  S. 

To  be  used  for  finding  the  beginning  of  any  year,  without  referenoe  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Kali-yng. 


Second  Part— for  Months  or  Bays. 


if 
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Note. — The  Hijra  Chronological  Table  has  been  collated  with  that  published  in 
Playfair's  ‘  Chronology,’  as  several  errors  of  the  press  wore  discovered  in  Warren’s 
‘  Kala  Sankalita.’  T^e  dates  are  expressed  in  old  or  Julian  style  up  to  the  year 
A  n.  1750,  after  which  they  are  continued  in  new  or  Gregorian  stylg. 

In  the  initial  fence,  1  stands  for  Sunday,  2  for  Monday,  ete. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  Muhammadan  era,  see  page  144,  and  for 
the  application  of  the  present  table  in  conjunction  with  the  oalendrio 
scale  for  the  lunar  year,  see  pages  175  and  185. 

There  are  errors  in  many  othor  published  tales  of  the  Hijra,  and. 
as  those  consulting  them  may  thus  be  led  to  wrong  results,  it  may  he 
as  well  here  to  notice  a  few  of  the  discrepancies  which  a  cursory 
examination  has  discovered.  Thus  in  ‘Tables  of  the  Christian  and 
Muhammadan  Eras,’  published  in  Calcutta  in  the  year  1790,  by  lames 
White,  the  year  1800,  a.d.,  is  made  a  leap  year,  and  all  the  Christian 
dates  subsequent  thereto  are  consequently  in  error  one  day,  being  in 
defect. 

In  the  Sudur  Dewanee  tables1  tho  irregularities  of  the  earlier  Hijra 
dates  cannot  he  reconciled  on  any  principle  of  a  single  mistake  pervad¬ 
ing  them;  and  as  the  false  dates  have  been  i^a  manner  officially 
promulgated  at  the  head  of  the.  Government  Begulations,  it  becomes 
the  more  necessary  to  point  them  out  in  a  conspicuous  manner.  The 
Tables  begin  with  the  year  1765.  The  following  are  the  corrections 
required  for  the  first  day  of  Muharram,  up  to  the  year  1197  : — 

1188 for  20th  Mar.,  rnnmth  Mai'.  1774. 

1189  „  9th  Mar.,  „  4th  Mar. 

1190  „  28th  Fob.,  „  21st  Feb. 

1191.. ,  16th  Feb.,  „  9th  Feb. 

1192.,  4th  Feb.,  „  80th  Jan. 

1193  „  22nd  Jan.,  „  19th  Jan. 

1194  „  Uth  Jan.,  „  1th  Jan. 

1195  „  30th  Deo.,  „  28th  Deo. 

1196  „  18th  Dec.,  „  17th  Deo. 

1197  „  8th  Deo.,  „  7th  Deo. 

After  this,  the  differences  seldom  exceed  one  day,  and  are  caused 
by  the  wrong  years  being  made  bissextile.  The  jalbs  years  of  SMh 
A’lam  aro  all  one  year  in  advance. 

Captain  Jervis’  -Tables,  printed  at  Bombay,  are  correct,  differing 
only  occasionally  in  the  position  of  the  intercalary  year's. 


1178  for  5th  July,  read  1st  July,  .1764. 

1179  „  24th  Jnna,  „  20th  June. 

1180  „  2nd  June,  „  9th  June. 

1181  „  2nd  June,  „  30th  May. 

1182  „  22ndMay,  „  18th  May. 

1183  „  13th  May,  „  7th  May. 

1184  „  3rd  May,  „  27th  April. 

1185  „  24th  April,  „  16  th  April. 

1186  „  2nd  April,  „  4thApril. 

1187  „  30th  Mar.,  „  25thM.ar. 
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Table  XIII. —  Of  correspondence  between  the  Hijra  and  the  Julian  and 
Gregorian  Calendars  of  Europe,  shewing  the  first  day  of  each  year  of 
the  Hijra  Kalmdar. 


16  July... 
5  July... 
24  June.. 
13  June.. 
2  June.. 
23  May... 
11  May— 
1  May... 
20  April.., 
9  April.. 
29  Maxell 
18  March 
7  Morel 


17  Oet. ... 
7  Oct.... 

25  Sept- 
14  Sept... 

4  Sept... 
24  Aug... 

12  Aug... 

2  Aug- 
22  July- 
11  July-- 

2ft,my°.'J 

17  May... 

7  May... 

26  April. . 
16  April. . 

24  March 

13  March 

3  March 
20  Feb— 

9  Feb- 
29  Jan.— 

8  Jan. —j 

27  Dec- 
16  Dec.... 

6  Dec.... 


25  Not... 

14  Not... 

3  Not... 
23  Oet.... 
13  Oct.... 

1  Oct— 

20  Sept... 
10  Sept... 
30  Aug... 
18  Aug... 

28  July... 
18  July...1 
6  July... 

25  June.., 

15  June. J 

4  June.. 
23  May..J 
13  May... 

2  May- 

21  April.. 
10  April.. 
30  March 
20  March 

9  March 

26  Feb.... 
15  Feb.... 

4  Feb..., 


2  Jan.... 

23  Dee.... 
12  Deo.... 

1  Dee.... 

20  Nov... 
9  Nov... 

29  Oct.... 
19  Oct,... 

7  Oct.... 
26  Sept... 
16  Sept... 

5  Sept- 
25  Aug... 
14  Aug... 

3  Aug... 

24  July... 
12  July... 

1  July... 

21  June.. 
10  Juno.. 
29  May... 
19  May... 

8  May... 
28  April. . 
16  April.. 


26  M?arch , 
15  March  I 
3  March 
21  Feb.... 
10  Feb- 
31  Jan... 
20  Jan... 

8  Jan... 
29  Dec- 
18  Dec... 

7  Dec... 
26  Nov.. 


25  Oct.... 

13  Oct.... 

3  Oet.... 
22  Sept... 
11  Sept... 
31  Aug- 

20  Aug... 
9  Aug... 

30  July... 

18  July... 
7  July... 

27  June.. 
16  June.. 

5  June.. 

25  May... 

14  May... 

4  May... 
22  April. , 
11  April. , 

1  April. . 

21  March! 

10  March! 

27  Feb- 

16  Feb.... 

6  Feb- 

26  Jan..., 
14  Jan.... 

4  Jan.... 
24  Dec- 
13  Dec— . 

2  Dec- 
21  Nov... 

11  Nov- 

31  Oct.... 

19  Oct.... 
9  Oct.... 

28  Sept... 

17  Sept.., 
6  Sept... 

26  Aug... 
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A  Bpeeia!  -work  on  Muhammadan  dates  has  lately  been  produced 
by  Herr  Joh.  Von  Gumpach  (Madden,  1856),  -which  I  have  duly 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Prinsep’s  previously-published 
results.  Prinsep’s  Tables,  it  will  be  seen,  are  calculated  from  the 
initial  date  of  the  16th  of  July,  622,  a.d.,  while  Gumpach  commences 
from  the  15  th  of  that  month.1 

Prinsep  continues  to  follow  the  Julian  style  up  to  a.d.  1750,  while 
Gumpach  introduces  the  Gregorian  kalendar  from  a.d.  1582. 

The  tables  are,  therefore,  uniform  in  their  several  correspondents 
from  a.h.  1  to  a.h.  990= Julian,  1582  (26th  or  25th  of  January,  as 
the  optional  initial  day  may  determine).  Thereafter  there  is  a  uni¬ 
form  discrepancy  of  nine  days  between  the  two  serial  calculations. 
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consisting  of  the  ten  days  passed  over  between  the  Julian  and  Gre¬ 
gorian  styles,  minus  the  one  day  initial  difference,  until  a.h.  1112= 
a.l.  1700,  when  the  apparent  difference  increases  to  ten  days,1  the 
days  of  the  week,  however,  continuing  to  correspond  in  their  previous 
relative  degree;  and  this  divergence  necessarily  remains  until  a.h.- 
1166  =a.b.  1752,  when  the  discrepancies  are  reconciled,  and  the  Hijra 
year  is  made  by  Prinsep,  under  the  new  series,  to  commence  on  the 
8th  of  November,  being  the  fourth  day  of  the  week ;  and  by  Gumpaoh, 
on  the  7th  of  November,  corresponding  with  the  third  day  of  the  week. 

1  ‘  The  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Style  up  .to  the  year  1699  was 
only  ten  days,  after  1700  it  was  eleven  days.’  ‘  Chronology  of  History,’  Sir  Harris 
Nicholas,  p.  35. 
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The  purpose  of  the  present  division  of  our  Appendix  is  by  no 
means  to  attempt  any  improvement,  nor  even  a  critical  adjustment, 
of  the  catalogues  of  princes  preserved  in  the  legendary  records  of  the 
Brahmans,  but  merely  to  afford  a  succinct  synopsis  of  the  principal 
ancient  and  modem  dynasties  of  India,  and  of  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  for  reference  as  to  names,  and,  -where  accessible,  as  to  dates. 

Bor  the  early  or  mythological  history  of  the  Hindus,  little  can  be 
done  beyond  enumerating  the  mere  names,  and  marking  the  few 
variations  in  the  lists  of  Sir  Wm,  Jones,  "Wilford,  Bentley,  Hamilton, 
"Wilson,  and,  latterly,  Col.  Tod,  who  have  endeavoured,  successively, 
to  trace  the  parallelism  of  the  solar  and  lunar  races,  and  assign  to 
them  more  probable  dates  than  those  extravagantly  put  forth  in  the 
'Puranas.’  As  the  regular- succession  from  father  to  son  is  given  in 
them,  it  was  not  a  difficult  task  to  apply  the  ordinary  term  of  human 
generation,  derived  from  the  authentic  histories  of  other  countries,  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  Hindu  Chronology.  Thus  Hama  in  the  solar 
line,  who  is  placed  by  the  Brahmans  between  the  silver  and  brazen 
ages  (867102  b.c.),  was  brought  down  by  Sir  Wn.  Jones  to  b.c.  2029, 
and  reconciled  with  the  Hama  of  Scripture;  Pradyota,  of  the  lunar 
race,  in  whose  reign  the  last  Buddha  appeared,  was  brought  down  to 
b.c.  1029,  the  assumed  epoch  of  Sakya  in  Tibet  and  China ;  and 
Nanda  to  699,  etc.  In  the  ease  of  the  Magadha  Bajas  this  adjust¬ 
ment  was  the  more  easy,  because  the  length  of  each  dynasty  is  given 
in  reasonable  terms  from  Jarasandha,  the  contemporary  of  Yudhisthira, 
downwards ;  and  the  error  might  he  only  in  the  wrong  assumption  of 
the  initial  date,  the  epoch  of  the  Kali  Ynga,  which  the  pandits  allotted 
to  the  year  3101  b.c.  After  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  Chandra 
Gupta  with  Sandracottus,  pointed  out  by  Sir"Wm.  Jones  (‘As.  Hes.’, 
vol.  iv.  p.  26),  and  followed  up  by  Wilford  (vol.  xv.  p.  262),  a  further 
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reduction  of  250  years  in  the  position  assigned  to  Mm  in  Sir  William’s 
first  list  became  necessary ;  and  the  diminished  rate  of  generations, 
applied  backwards,  brought  Yudhisthira,  and  his  contempoi'aries  Arjun, 
Krishna,  and  Jarasandha,  within  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
before  Christ.  A  most  satisfactory  confirmation  of  the  modified  epochs 
of  Nando,  Chandra  Gupta,  and  Asoka  has  been  since  derived  from  the 
chronological  tables  of  the  Buddhists  in  Ava,  published  in  Crawfurd’s 
Embassy,  and  again  in  those  of  the  Ceylon  prinoes,  made  known  by 
the  Honorable  G.  Tumour ;  their  near  concurrence  with  Greek  history, 
in  the  only  available  point  of  comparison,  reflects  hack  equal  confi¬ 
dence  upon  the  epoch  assigned  to  the  founder  of  their  religion  (b.o. 
544),  in  spite  of  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  authorities,  most  (though 
not  all)  of  which  place  Buddha  o6o  years  earlier.  It  was  this  that 
misled  Sir  Wm.  Tones  in  the  epoch  of  Pradyota. 

There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  Burmese  tables  difficult  to  be 
explained,  such  as  the  placing  of  Ajatasatru  80  years  prior  to  Sisun&ga, 
and  the  occurrence  of  Chandra  Gupta  still  50  years  too  soon :  but  we 
must  refer  those  who  would  investigate  this,  and  all  other  branches  of 
the  intricate  subject  of  Hindu  and  Bauddha  ohronology,  to  the  learned 
authors  we  have  above  mentioned,  satisfying  ourselves  here  with  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  comparative  table  of  the  gradual  changes  effected  by  the 
progress  of  research  in  a  few  of  the  principal  epochs. 


Ikshwhku  and ) 

Buddha  . 5 

ft&ma . 

Tudliisthira  ... 
Sumitra  and ) 
Pradyota  ...  ) 

§i$unhga  . 

Nanda  . 

Chandiagupta  .. 

Cbandrahija  the  ■ 
gadhh  Rbjas 


2183102  5600 


3102) 

2100  1029 


1962  870 
1600  699 
1502 .  600 
1470  . 640 
908  149 


B.c.  452  300 


WUTord.  Bontloy, 


2700 

700 
600 
'  350 


1628 

[950 

.576 


—  '  2200  — 

im)  1100  - 


915  —  600 

777  600  472 

415  —  404 

315  320  392 

250  —  330 

21  10  — 


428  A.n.  546  a.d. 


The  aid  of  astronomy  has  been  successfully  called  in  to  fix  such 
epochs  as  afforded  the  requisite  data;  thus  the  situation  of  the  equi¬ 
noctial  oolure  in  the  time  of  the  astronomer  Parasara,  who  flourished 
under  Yudhisthira,  is  fixed  by  Davis  in  1391  b.o.  ;  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones, 
Colebrooke,  and  Bentley,  in  1180;  which  latter  closely  accords  with 
the  epoch  of  the  Cycle  of  Parasurama,  used  in  the  Dakhan,  and  ap- 
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patently  uninown  to  these  authors,  b.c.  1176.  Bentley,  on  another 
occasion,  alters  this  date  to  575  b.c.  !  he  also  places  Rama  in  950  b.c.  ; 
but  there  is  great  uncertainty  and  incongruity  in  many  of  his  determi¬ 
nations  of  the  dates  of  native  princes  and  of  hooks,  from  the  prejudices 
he  exhibits,  although  he  is  entitled  to  every  confidence  in  his  ingenious 
mode  of  calculating  the  period  at  which  the  various  improvements  in 
astronomy  were  introduced,  and  the  ‘  Siddh&ntas  ’  written  or  revised, 
hy  the  time  when  the  positions  of  the  planets,  as  assigned  by  their 
tables,  accorded  best  with  tfie  more  accurate  results  of  European  as¬ 
tronomy.  Erom  the  minimum  errors,  and  the  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes  (first  applied  to  such  a  purpose  hy  Sir  Isaac  Newton),  we  have 
the  following  epochs  substantially  ascertained : — 


The  Mahibhhrat  wax,  according  to  Wilford .  1$I7 

The  Solar  Zodiac  formed  by  Parisara  (under  Yudhispiira) .  1180 

Era  of  Parasurama  commences  (see  page  158)  7th  August . .  1176 

A  Lunar  Cycle  invented,  and  precession  discovered  (Rhma  ?) .  945  B. 

Four  Yugas,  founded  on  Jupiter’s  motions .  215  ?  B. 

Seven  Manwantaras,  founded  on  Satnrn’s  revolutions  .  31  ?  B. 

Thq  ‘Mmhyana,’  written  by  Ynlmiki  .  291  i  B. 

Yariha  Mihira,  flourished,  according  to  Tclugn  astronomers  (also  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  Colebrooke,  etc.,  from  precession  of  the 

equinoxes) . . .  499 

Tables  of  the  ‘Brahmh  Siddhknta,’  fixation  of  the  sidereal  Zodiac,  and 

new  system  of  Chronology,  with  extravagant  antiquity,  compiled)  538  B. 

The  ‘AlahhbMrat,’  written  from  Krishna’s  janampatra  .  600  >  B. 

The  Javanese  translation  of  ditto,  according  to  Raffles,  in  .  1079 

Yishnu  PurOna,  whence  genealogies  of  Andhra  kings,  4955  K.T.,  or .  954  W. 

Origin  of  the  Kala  Chakra,  or  Jovian  Cycle  (see  prec.  sect.  p.  159)  .  965 

Tables  of  the  ‘  Surya  Siddhknta,’  hy  Yarhha  Mihira  .  1068-91  B. 

The  ‘  Yariha  Sanhita,’  supposed  hy  the  same  author,  gives  its  own  date...  1049 

The  ‘Lilkvati’  of  Bhfiskar  Aeharya  hears  its  own  date  .  10881 

The  ‘BhSsvatis’  of  Satananda,  pupil  of  Yar&ha,  Saka  1021  .  1109 

The  1  Bhkgavat,'  supposed  by  Colebrooke  to  be  written  by  a  grammarian  in  1200 

The  ‘  Arya  Siddhknta,’  compiled  by  Arya  Bhatta . .  1322 

Gangadhar’s  Comment  on  BhOskar  Achkrya .  1420 

The  "Works  of  Kesava . . .  1440 

The  ‘  Grahk  Lhghava,’  by  Gonesh,  his  son .  1520 


Mr.  Bentley  would,  rob  the  seven  last  of  a  few  centuries  upon  very 
insufficient  grounds ;  he  also  ventures  to  place  the  authorship  of  the 
‘  Bi.ma.yana  ’  in  a.d.  291,  and  that  of  the  ‘  liahabharata  ’  in  a.b.  600, 
on  far  too  slender  astronomical  data :  hut  his  mania  for  modernizing 

1  [This  should  he  1150.  Bhkskar’s  own  date  being  1072  Saka—A.D.  1150.  Cole- 
brooke's  ‘  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  of  the  Hindus.’  Introduction  ii.  H.  H.  W.] 
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renders  his  testimony  of  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the  Hindus  in 
astronomy,  at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ, 
the  more  valuable ;  and  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  giving  credit 
to  the  lines  of  princes  assigned  to  this  space,  and  even  to.  further 
antiquity,  although  their  history  has  been  mixed  up  with  incredible 
mythos,  and  a  falsified  chronology.  The  more  moderate  and  rational 
dates  preserved  by  the  Bauddha  priests  would  lead  to  a  supposition 
that  the  Brahmans  had  purposely  antiquated  theirs,  to  confound  their 
rivals  in  the  contest  for  ascendancy  ower  the  minds  of  princes  and 
people.  That  they  should  have  suspended  their  histories  with  Sumitra 
of  the  solar,  and  Chandrabija  of  the  lunar  line,  in  the  fifth  century, 
might  be  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  predominance  of  the  Budd¬ 
hists  at  that  period,  or  more  probably  by  the  destruction  of  the  Hindu 
monarchies  by  the  incursions  of  the  Huns  and  Tartars.  The  ‘Puranas,’ 
or  at  least  the  prophetical  supplements  describing  their  genealogies, 
must  have  been  compiled  long  afterwards,  and  the  relative  dates  then 
falsified.  But  the  principal  blame  in  the  business  seems  to  fall  upon 
the  astronomers,  who  are  accused  of  throwing  baok  the  commencement 
of  their  era :  for,  taking  the  data  of  the  Paurdnio  tables,  and  allowing, 
with  them,  1015  years  from  Yudhisthira  to  Nanda;  and  from  the 
latter  prince  to  Puloman  836  years  (which  name  is  identified  with 
Poulomienof  the  Chinese  by  "Wilford,  and  placed  in  the  year  a.d.  648), 
the  highest  estimate  of  the  'Bhagavat  ’  gives  1857  b.c.  for  the  epoch 
of  the  ‘Kali  Yuga,’  instead  of  the  3J01  assigned  in  the  astronomical 
works ;  while  in  the  ‘  Brahmanda  Purina’  it  is  brought  down  to  b.c. 
1775  ;  and  in  the  '  Yayu  Purina’  to  b.c.  1729.  The  Jains,  it  is  said, 
adopt  the  still  more  modem  epoch  of  1078  b.o.  ;  and  if  Anjana  of 
Crawfurd’s  Burmese  chronology,  founder  of  the  sacred  epoch,  be 
Arjuna,  thiB  contemporary  of  Yudhistbira  is  placed  by  the  Bauddhas 
so  late  as  691  b.c.  ! 

The  Jains  are  generally  also  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  for  the 
Middle-Ages.  To  them  it  is  asserted  that  Ahfi’l  Pazl  is  indebted  for 
the  series  of  Bengal,  Malwa,  and  other  princes,  published  in  the 
‘  Ayin  Akbari  ’  with  every  appearance  of  accurate  detail.  The  ‘  Baja 
Taringini  ’  of  Kashmir  also,  the  only  Indian  history  of  any  antiquity, 
begins  with  Buddhist  theogony.  The  Edjdvali  collection  of  genealo¬ 
gies  is  quite  modern,  having  been  compiled  by  Siwai  Jaya  Sinh,  of 
Amhir,  in  1650.  Neither  that  nor  the  native  hards  and  chroniclers, 
whence  the  valuable  data  for  the  more  modern  history  of  Hindustan 
were  furnished  to  Col.  Tod  for  Ms  'Annals  of  Bdjasthdn,’  are  to  be 
trusted  when  they  trace  the  ancestry  of  their  princes  back,  and  strive 
to  connect  them  with  the  later  heroes  of  the  ‘  Purdnas’ ;  nor  even  to 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  we  find  hardly  any 
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of  their  names  confirmed  either  by  grants,  coins,  or  by  the  historians 
of  neighbouring  countries. 

More  authentic  in  every  respect  are  the  copper-plate  grants,  dug 
up  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  the  Sanscrit  inscriptions  on  columns 
and  temples,  of  -which  many  have  been  deciphered  and  published, 
although  the  subject  is  by  no  means  yet  exhausted.1  Owing  to  a 
fortunate  pride  of  ancestry,  most  of  these  records  of  kingly  grants 
recite  a  long  train  of  antecedent  Kajas,  which  serve  to  confirm  or  to 
supply  vacuities  in  the  more  gcanty  written  records.  Of  the  value  of 
these  to  history  we  cannot  adduce  a  better  instance  than  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  Bhupila  dynasty  of  the  Bajas  of  Ganr,  as  given  by 
Abu’l-Fazl  in  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Devapala,  Dhermapala, 
B&jdpala,  etc.,  on  the  several  monuments  at  Monghir,  Buddal,  Dinaj- 
pur,  Amgaehi,  and  Sarnath  near  Benares,  where  also  the  date  and  the 
Bauddha  religion  of.  the  prince  are  manifested.  It  was  supposed  by 
Sir  Charles  ‘Wilkins  that  the  two  first  inscriptions  referred  to  the  first 
century  of  the  Samvat  era ;  but,  as  shewn  by  Mr.  Colehrooke,  as  well 
as  by  actual  date  at  Sarnath,  they  rise  no  earlier  than  the  tenth.  In¬ 
deed,  the  occurrence  of  inscriptions  bearing  unequivocal  dateB,  anterior 
to  that  period,  is  very  rare.  Col.  Tod  adduces  one  of  the  fifth  century 
(Samvat  597)  discovered  near  Kota.  Mr.  ‘Wathen  has  also  recently 
produced  two  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries,  dug  up  in  Gujarat, 
which  confirm,  or  rather  correct,  the  early  records  of  the  Saurashtra 
dynasty.  The  oldest,  however,  exist  in  Ceylon,  where  they  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  Captain  Forbes  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Tumour : 
some  of  these,  of  which  translations  are  published  by  the  latter  author 
in  the  ‘  Ceylon  Almanac  ’  for  1834,  are  ascribed,  on  evidence  of  facts 
mentioned  in  them,  to  the  year  a.d.  262;  but  they  bear  no  actual 
date.  The  period  most  prolific  of  inscriptions  is  from  the  ninth  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  an  anxiety  seems  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  priests  to  possess  graven  records  of  grants  from  the  reigning 
or  from  former  sovereigns,  in  order  probably  to  secure  their  temples 
and  estates  from  spoliation  or  resumption  in  those  turbulent  times. 
One  of  Col.  Tod's  inscriptions,  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the 
‘  Boy.  As.  Soc.  Trans.’,  vol  i.,  expressly  declares  a  rival  grant  to  be 
futile,  and  derived  from  an  unauthorized  source. 

The  value  of  inscriptions,  as  elucidations  of  history,  cannot  better 
be  exemplified  than  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Burmese  inscription  in 
the  Pali  character  found  at  Gaya  on  the  visit  of  the  envoys  from  Ava 
in  1827,  of  which  a  translation  was  printed  in  the  'Jour.  As.  Soo. 
Beng.’,  vol.  iii.  p.  214.  It  records  the  frequent  destructions  and 

1  [These  remarks  were  published  in  1835  a.d.] 
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attempts  to  repair  the  Buddhist  temple  there,  and  the  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  it  in  the  Sakaraj  year  667,  a.d.  1306.1  How  Col.  Tod’s 
Rajput  annals  of  Hdwdr  make  particular  mention  of  expeditions  to 
recover  Gaya  from  the  infidels  in  1200-50,  which  might  not  but  for 
this  record  have  been  capable  of  explanation. 

■Where  dates  are  not  given  in  inscriptions,  the  style  of  the  Mgari 
character  will  frequently  serve  to  determine  their  antiquity.  The 
cave  temples  of  the  wost  of  India  exhibit  the  most  ancient  form ;  the 
Gujar&t  type,  above  alluded  to,  of  the  fourth  century,  has  a  part  con¬ 
nection  with  them,  and  part  with  an  inscription  at  Gaya,  and  another 
on  the  Allahabad  Lit ;  these  again  are  linked  by  intervening  grada¬ 
tions  to  the  Tibetan  alphabet,  of  which  we  know  from  Tibetan  authors 
the  existing  H&gari  of  Hagadha  was  taken  as  the  basis  in  the  seventh 
century.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  furnish  a  tolerably  accurate  palaeo- 
graphioal  series  of  the  Devandgari,  but  can  here  only  allude  to  the 
subject.  In  ..the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  it  undergoes  the  modifi¬ 
cation  observable  on  the  Gaur,  Silrnath,  and  Shekawati  inscriptions, 
resembling  very  nearly  the  Bengali  type,  of  which  it  is  doubtless  the 
parent.  The  modern  Hagari  is  found  on  monuments  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  irruption  of  the  Moghals  prevented  any  further 
change.  There  is  also  a  still  earlier  character  on  the  Dihlf,  Allahdbad, 
and  Tirhut  Lats,  which  remains  yet  undeciphcred ;  strong  reasons 
have  been  advanced  for  its  alliance  to  the  Sanscrit  group,  if  it  contain 
not  indeed  the  original  symbols  of  that  language.  (See  ‘  Jour.  As. 
Soc.’,  vols.  iii.  iv.) 

In  all  other  countries,  coins  and  medals  have  been  esteemed  the 
most  legitimate  archives  and  proofs  of  their  ancient  history.  In 
India,  little  recourse  to  such  evidence  has  hitherto  been  available. 
The  few  Hindu  coins  discovered  have  been  neglected  or  deemed 
illegible.  The  subject  is,  however,  now  attracting  more  attention 
from  the  recent  discovery  of  Baotrian  and  Indo-Soythic  coins  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Punjab,  bearing  names  hitherto  quite  unknown,  in 
Greek,  and  on  the  reverse  side  in  a  form  of  Pehlvi  character.  The 
series  is  continued  down  to,  and  passes  insensibly  into,  the  purely 
Hindu  coins  of  Kanauj,  and  some  are  in  our  possession,  with  Greek 
and  Sanscrit  on  the  same  field.  This  very  circumstance  tends  to  hear 
out  Col.  Tod’s  supposition  of  the  Kanauj  princes  having  on  Indo- 
Scythic  origin.  Yavan-asva,  their  progenitor,  may  indeed  be  ‘  the 
Greek  Azo,’  of  whose  coins  we  have  so  plentiful  a  supply.2 3  The 
Sanscrit  characters  on  the  Kanauj  coins  are  of  the  earlier  type,  be- 

1  Cot  Burney  reads  the  date,  which  is  rather  indistinct,  467,  or  a.d.  1106;  bat 

the  above  evidence  tends  to  confirm  the  original  reading. 

3  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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longing  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century :  they  will  soon,  it  is  hoped, 
be  read,  and  put  us  in  possession  of  several  new  names. 

Other  coins,  in  a  still  more  ancient  character,  and  nearly  resembling 
the  undeciphered  letters  of  the  Lats  or  the  cave-sculptures,’  are  dug 
up  in  the  Dihh  district :  they  are  found  in  company  with  Buddhist 
relics,  and  will,  hereafter,  doubtless,  lead  to  historical  information. 

A  third  series  of  coins,  with  devices  of  a  Brahmam  bull,  and  a 
horseman,  bears  the  Graur  Hagan  of  the  tenth  century;  on  this 
several  names  have  been  made  out,  Bhimadeva,  etc. ;  and  on  some  the 
Persian  titles  of  the  first  Musalman  conquerors  are  impressed. 

A  fourth  series,  with  a  sitting  female  figure,  is  in  the  modem 
Hagan,  and  is  probably  the  latest  of  the  Kanauj  coins.  The  early 
Muhammadan  coins  of  Sabaktagi'n,  Mahmud,  etc.,  frequently  have  a 
partial  admixture  of  Hagan,  which  will  aid  in  locating  the  rest ;  for 
while  this  provoking  dearth  exists  with  regard  to  Hindu  coins,  we  find 
coins  with  legible  names  and  Hijra  dates  for  the  whole  line  of  their 
Muhammadan  conquerors,  whose  history  is  amply  preserved  without 
their  aid. 

One  confirmation  of  a  historical  fact  from  numismatic  aid  has  been 
remarked  in  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  Vasa  Deva  or  Bas  Deo  on  a 
Sassanian  coin.  Ferishta  states,  that  Bas  Deo,  of  Kanauj,  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Bahrain  of  Persia,  A.n.  330 : — the  coin  marks 
exactly  such  an  alliance;  hut  the  Hindu  chronicles  admit  no  such 
name  until,  much  later,  one  occurs  in  the  Malwa  catalogue  of  Abu’l- 
Fazl. 

In  the  dynasties  of  Hepal  and  Assam,  (at  least  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century),  we  have  been  wholly  guided  by  coins  in  our 
possession ;  and  it  might  be  possible,  by  persevering  search,  to  obtain 
from  the  Bame  source  the  names  of  many  Rajas  antecedent  to  this 
period,  which  are  now  doubtful  or  wholly  unknown. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  the  Moghal  empire  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  historical  train  of  their  cS Ins  ceases  to 
be  available ;  all  the  native  states  having,  in  imitation  of  the  English, 
struck  their  money  in  the  name  of  a  nominal  sovereign  of  Dihh',  with 
no  regard  to  dates,  or  even  to  the  existence  of  the  monarch ;  and  up  to 
the  present  time,  we  have  had  the  names  of  Muhammad  Shah,  Alamglr 
II.,  and  Shah  ’Alam,  issuing  simultaneously  from  the  native  and  the 
Company’s  Mint,  While  a  second  Akbar  sways  the  pageant  sceptre  of 
the  seven  climes. 

It  must  he  confessed  that  a  large  field  still  remains  open,  for  the 
re-investigation  of  the  middle  ages  of  Hindu  history,  in  judicious 


See  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’,  vol.  iii.  p.  495. 
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hands ;  for  independently  of  tho  new  materials  now  before  us  in  the 
numerous  coins  lately  discovered,  and  in  many  new  inscriptions,  we 
have  the  aid  of  the  foreign  histories  of  Ceylon,  Ava,  Tibet,  and  China ; 
we  have  access  to  the  native  volumes  before  only  consulted  through 
interested  pandits  j  and  we  have  Col.  Tod’s  ample  traditions  and  real 
archives  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  Indian  continent,  the  seat  of  all 
its  important  history.  To  say  nothing  of  tho  •minute  and  circumstan¬ 
tial  numismatic  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  is  principally  to  coins 
that  we  owe  the  history  of  tho  Arsaeidaa  of  Persia,  through  Vaillant’s  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  Sassaniau  dynasty  has  also  been  illustrated  from  simi¬ 
lar  materials  by  Eroehn  and  De  Sacy.  Marsden  has  extended  the  same 
principle  to  the  Muhammadan  princes  of  Persia  and  India,  and  to  some 
few  Hindi  states,  in  his  ‘  Humismata  Orientalia;’  and  its  application 
may  be  still  -further  urged  in  the  latter  line  with  the  greater  success, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  dearth  of  other  materials  for  history,  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  coins  of  the  Bactrian  provinces.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  will  be  to  expunge  and  lose  sight  of  tho  learned  but  entangled 
accounts  of  Colonel  Wilford  and  others,  which,  while  they  have  con¬ 
fused,  have  frightened  critics  at  the  perplexity  of  the  subject.  The 
three  Yiln-omadityas,  and  three  Raja  Bhojos,  invented  to  reconcile  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  dates,  will  perhaps  be  found  as  little  needed  as  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  Buddhas,  the  two  principal  of  which  are  now  seen  by  the 
identity  of  their  biography  to  be  the  same  personage. 

Of  the  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  inscriptions  by  that  of  coins, . 
we  have  remarkable  instances  in  the  Chandragupta  and  Samudragnpta 
of  Kanauj,  names  first  discovered  on  the  Allahabad  pillar,  and  now 
fully  made  out,  along  with  several  others  of  the  same  dynasty,  on  the 
gold  coins  found  in  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  town.  In  no  other  record 
have  we  any  mention  of  these  sovereigns,1  who  must  have  been  several 
centuries  anterior  to  Chandra  Deva,  the  founder  of  the  last  reigning 
dynasty,  which  was  overthrown  by  the  Muhammadans. 

The  native  dates  of  events,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are  most 
vague  and  uncertain:  still  there  are  instances  in  which  they  have 
undergone  further  perplexity  from  tlieir  European  commentators. 

The  looseness  with  which  the  chronology  of  the  Puurinio  genealo¬ 
gies  has  been  investigated,  is  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  remarks  on 
the  ‘Yishnu  Purina,’  the  authority  whence  Sir  Win.  Tones’  list  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  his  pandit  (‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’,  vol.  i.  p.  437).  By  some 
mistake  he  gave  345  years  to  the  Kinwa  dynasty  of  four- Raj as,  and  in 
this  he  was  blindly  followed  by  Wilford  and  Bentley,  both  professing 
to  consult  the  original.  How  all  the  manuscripts  examined  by  Mr. 


[See  vol.  i.  p.  235.] 
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Wilson  give  only  45  years.  Indeed,  when  the  epoch  of  Chandragupta 
is  adjusted,  the  periods  given  in  this  ‘  Purana’  from  Parikshit  (b.c,  1400) 
down  to  the  termination  of  the  list  in  a.d.  436,  are  quite  rational. 

A  more  glaring  instance  of  error,  sanctioned,  nay  almost  perpetu¬ 
ated,  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  spread,  has  originated  in 
blindly  following  the  authority  of  the  pioneers  of  our  Sanskrit  re¬ 
searches  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  it  has  never  been  detected,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  up  to  the  present  day.  We  allude  to  the  mode  of  converting 
the  Samvat  of  Yikram&ditya  into  the  Christian  era,  by  subtracting  56 
instead  of  57,  thereby  inducing  a  constant  error  of  one  year  in  all  dates 
of  chronicles,  deeds,  and  inscriptions  so  read.  We  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  mistake  from  curiosity,  and  it  shows 
how  subject  we  are  to  rest  upon  the  assertions  of  others  without  duly 
scrutinizing  the  data  on  which  they  may  be  grounded.  • 

Yikramaditya  died  in  the  Kali  Yuga  year  3044,  according  to  Wil- 
ford,  whose  essays  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  'Asiatic 
Researches’  contain  the  fullest  information  on  the  history  of  the  three 
supposed  princes  of  this  name,  and  of  their  common  rival  S&livahana. 
The  first  Samvat,  therefore,  concurs  with  the  year  3045  x.y.  ;  and  to 
convert  the  latter  into  the  former,  3044  must  be  uniformly  deducted. 
This  calculation  agrees  with' Warren’s  ‘Eala  Sankalita,’  (see  p.  157, 
and.  Table),  also  with  Abul-Pazl’s  statement,  that  ‘  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  Akbar’s  reign  (a.h.  1003,  commencing  5th  Pee.  1594,  and 
ending  25th  Nov.  1595,  A.n.)  there  had  elapsed  4696  years  of  the  era 
of  Yudhisthira  (Eali  Yuga),’  making  its  commencement,  3101,  n.c. 

Also  !L652  years  of  the  era  of  Yikramaditya  (1652-1595  =  57,  b.c.) 
and  1517  years  of  the  era  of  Salivdhana  (1595-1517  =  78,  A.n.). 

The  Bengali  Almanacs,  published  at  Nadiya,  give  precisely  the 
same  agreement.1  The  Almanac  of  the  Sadar  Pewdni,  and  the  state¬ 
ments  at  the  head  of  all  the  regulations  of  Government,  coincide  there¬ 
with:  thus,  the  Samvat  year  1877  began  on  the  15th  March,  1820  = 
57  years  difference.  If  further  evidence  is  required  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  era  in  possession  of  English  authors,  we  have  in  Buchanan’s 
‘Mysore,’  vol.  iii.,  p.  112: — ‘3786  years  of  the  Kali  Yuga  had  now 
elapsed,  of  which  the  particulars  are,  3044  years  of  Yudhisthira, 

135  years  of  Yikrama, 

607  years  of  Salivahana,. 


1  One  Bengali  Almanac,  however,  printed  in  Calcutta,  which  was  brought  to  us 
for  comparison,  had  both,  the  Samvat  and  Shka  era  one  year  in  defect ;  the  Bengali 
Snn  being  the  only  era  now  used  in  Beng&l,  little  care  is  taken  in  regard  to  the  rest. 
The  Eali  Yuga,  the  foundation  of  all,  was,  however,  correct. 
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Here  tHe  interval  between  3044,  whence  the  Sam  vat  commenced,  to 
the  S£ka,  is  135,  or  57+58  years;  (or  135—685—607=57). 

Again,  Dr,  Hunter,  in  his  account  of  the  astronomical  labours  of 
Eaja  Jai  Sinh,  dates  them  in  ‘  1750  Samvat,  or  1693  a.d.,’  making  the 
interval  57  years. 

Sir  "William  Jones,  rosiding  in  Calcutta,  where  the  Samvat  is  not 
used,  in  his  speculations  on  Hindu  chronology,  only  alluded  to  the  . 
Kali  Tuga.  Davis,  in  his  account  of  the  native  method  of  eclipse 
calculations,  used  the  Saha  only;  but  he  frequently  alluded  to  the 
Kali  Tuga,  the  first  year  of  which  he  correctly  placed  in  3101  n.o. 

Whence  then  can  the  now  common,  nay,  almost  universal,  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  subtrahend  56  have  proceeded?  Simply  from  Wilford’s 
having  placed  the  Kali  Tuga  epoch  in  3100,  instead  of  3101  b.c.,  in 
his  essay  expressly  written  to  settle  the  eras  of  Yikramaditya  and 
S&livahana,  to  which  too  much  confidence  has  been  given  by  subse¬ 
quent  writers.  Having  everywhere  assumed  this  erroneous  datum,  it 
followed  that  the  Samvat  epoch,  which  he  rightly  placed  3044  after 
Tudhisthira,  would  concur  with  8100 — 3044=56  n.o.1 II  But  whence 
did  he  get  his  erroneous  epoch  of  the  Kali  Tuga  ?  This  also  we  may 
conjecture,  having  already  seen  him  convicted,  on  another  count,  of 
blindly  adopting  Sir  W.  Jones’  data.  Sir  William,  in  his  '  Essay  on 
Hindd  Chronology’  ('As.  Kes.’  vol.  ii.,  p.  126),  says,  ‘4888  years  of 
the  Kali  Tuga  are  passed  up  to  the  present  time  ;’  and  his  table  of 
comparative  epochs  is  calculated  from  178S,  a.d.,  leaving  an  obvious 
difference  of  4888 — 1788  =  3100,  b.o.,  which  Wilford  seems  to  have 
adopted.  Had  he,  however,  looked  to  the  heading  of  the  article,  he 
would  have  found  the  date  'January,  1788,’  consequently  the  Kali 
Tuga  year  commencing  in  April,  1787,  had  not  yet  expired  : '  the  true 
difference  therefore  was  4888  — 1787  =  3101,  or  more  exactly  31  OOf 
years;  or,  for  the  Samvat,  56f;  in  the  nearest  round  terms  57.a 
(See  p.  157.) 

Wilford  is  not  the  only  author  who  was  thus  led  to  adopt  the 
wrong  equation.  Colebrooke  and  Wilson  always  use  56.  Jervis’s 
Chronological  Tables  have  the  same  intereal ;  and  Colonel  Tod  employs 
it  throughout  his  voluminous  chronicles  of  the  Rajputs,  thereby  throw¬ 
ing  all  his  events  forward  one  year,  excepting  such  as  fall  in  the 

I  In  a  previous  part  of  the  very  same  volume,  p.  47,  "Wilford  had  used  67.  In 
some  places  he  mates  the  epoch  of  the  Kali  Tuga  3001  instead  of  3101. 

II  There  is.  another  advantage  in  adhering  to  the  difference  57  in  general  terms 
rather  than  the  now  correoter  number,  58J,  namely,  that  before  the  year  1752  it  was 
customary,  in  England  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  to  commence  the  year  in  the  month 
of  March,  or  on  the  Easter  moon ;  so  that  for  all  dates  anterior  to  that  period  the 
European  year  may  be  accounted  to  have  agreed  with  the  Hindd  luoi-solar  reckoning 


months  Pausha,  Magha,  Philgun,  and  half  of  Cliaitra,  subsequent  to 
a.d.  1752.  He  himself  notices  here  and  there  a  discrepancy  of  one 
year  with  the  Mussalman  historians,  which  is  generally  attributable  to 
this  cause  alone. 

Captain  Pell  always  uses  the  correct  formula,  having  had  access  to 
native  almanacs  or  to  pandits.  Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  ‘  Account  of 
Orissa,’  has  the  right  epoch  of  the  Kali  Yuga ;  hut  he  applies  a  wrong 
equation  (+  77)  to  the  Salca  era  of  his  Orissa  rajas.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  the  mode  of  reckoning  in  that  province ;  for  we  find 
the  Saka  vary  a  year  or  two  also  in  Burmah  and  Java,  if  these  varia¬ 
tions  are  not  indeed  attributable  to  our  English  references ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  they  are  by  no  means  infallible ! 

The  term  Samvat  does  not  apply  exclusively  to  the  era  of  Yikra- 
nriditya.  Colebrooke  first  corrected  this  erroneous  supposition  in  regard 
'to  the  Samvat  of  the  Ganr  inscriptions,  which  probably  commenced 
with  the  Bhupala  dynasty,  abont  1000  a.d.  Colonel  Tod  has  also 
established  the  fact  of  a  Balabhi  Samvat  in  Gujarat,  dating  in  318  a.d., 
and  a  Siva  Singha  Samvat,  in  the  same  country,  coinciding  with  1113 
a.d.  This  circumstance  must  he  particularly  attended  to  in  examining 
ancient  documents. 

Kirkpatrick  mentions  that  Kaghava  Deva  introduced  the  Samvat 
era  into  Nepal;  adding,  that  the  Newar  era  is,  however,  generally 
used  there,  its  origin  being  unknown.  Now  in  the  list  of  Nepal  rajas, 
from  Hara  Sinha  Deva,  a.d.  1323,  hack  to  Kaghava  Deva,  there  are  but 
three  reigns  of  extravagant  lengths,  viz.,  of  88,  85,  and  80  yeai-s :  if 
these  be  cut  down  to  tbe  usual  average,  the  date  of  Kaghava  will  fall 
about  880,  which  is  the  epoch  of  tho  Newar  era,  so  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  term  Samvat  in  this  case  merely  applied  to  the  latter  era, 
and  not  to  that  of  Yikramaditya. 

It  is  frequently  the  custom  in  eastern  authors’  to  estimate  dates 
backwards  from  the  epoch  of  the  writer  or  compiler."  Thus,  in  the 
Buddhist  chronology  of  Tibet,  translated  in  IT.  Csoma’s  ‘  Tibetan 
Grammar,’  we  find,  ‘  from  the  incarnation  of  Shakya  2647  years,’ 
meaning  anterior  to  a.d.  1686.  In  these  cases,  and  particularly  where 
time  is  estimated  in  cycles,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  fixing  the 
initial  date,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  source  has  arisen 
much  of  the  confusion  of  Hindu  chronology;  as,  for  instance,  from 
throwing  hack  the  origin  of  the  Kiila-chakra  system,  or  Jovian  cycle 
of  sixty  years,  which  is  traced  (see  page  161)  to  the  year  a.d.  965,  as 
far  as  regards  its  introduction  into  India.  Individual  inaccuracies  are 
hardly  to  he  wondered  at  where  events  are  chiefly  chronicled  from 
after-recollection.  Thus  the  hard  Chand  is  100  years  out  in  one  place, 
according  to  Tod.  Amir  Khan’s  ‘Biography’  is  one  year  out  for  a 
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long  period,  and  endless  instances  of  the  same  inaccuracy  might  be 
adduced.  The  Muhammadans  are  generally  very  particular  in  their 
dates,  and  so  are  the  Hindus  where  they  inscribe  a  deed  on  brass ; — in 
this  case  they  frequently  allude  to  sonic  eclipse  or  full  moon,  the  act  of 
donation  being  more  pious  for  its  occurrence  on  a  religious  festival. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ouumorate  tho  authorities  for  the  different 
catalogues  to  which  we  may  now  proceed,  since  tlioy  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  under  each  dynasty :  but  it  may  ho  as  well  to  premise  that 
A.  A.  against  a  name  or  date  denotes  Ayln-i-Akbarl ;  F.,  Eerishta’s 
history;  J.,  Jones;  Wti.,  'Wilford;  B.,  Bentley;  T.,  Tod;  IT.,  Hamil¬ 
ton  ;  and  W,,  “Wilson. 

All  dates  have,  for  uniformity  sake,  been  expressed  in  Christian 
years,  which  can  readily  bo  converted  into  the  various  native  reckon¬ 
ings  by  the  rules  given  in  page  172. 

As  a  convenient  preface  to  the  mythological  catalogues  of  the  Solar 
and  Lunar  dynasties,  a  tabular  sketch  of  the  Hindu  Theogony,  with 
a  few  additional  memoranda  regarding  their  sacred  works,  etc.,  havo 
been  inserted.  Eor  more  ample  details  on  this  subject,  Moore’s 
‘Hindu  Pantheon,’  and  Coleman’s  ‘Mythology,’  or  the  standard  work 
of  “Ward  on  the  Hindus,  may  be  consulted;  while,  for  the  Puranic 
genealogies  at  length,  the  elaborate  tables  published  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1819,  although  inconveniently  expanded  in  dimen¬ 
sions,  will  be  found  the  most  complete  and  authentic  reference. '  The 
tables  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Wilford,  and  Bentley,  in  the  ‘Asiatic 
Researches,’  have  the  addition  of  dates;  hut,  as  before  remarked,  these 
are  hardly  admissible  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fabulous  history. 

In  regard  to  the  tables  of  the  Muhammadan  sovereigns,  it  has  been 
thought  sufficient,  as  their  history  is  so  readily  accessible,  to  insert 
merely  their  names  and  titles  at  length,  to  facilitate  the  identification 
of  coins,  etc.,  where  frequently  only  a  part  of  the  title  is  visible.  To 
connect  the  line  of  these  intruders  into  Hindfistan,  it  was  also  unavoid¬ 
able  to  carry  back  the  list  to  the  Persian,  the  Arsacidan,  Syrian,  and 
Bactrian  monarchies;  for,  although  properly  speaking  beyond  the 
limits  of  India,  their  history  is,  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  con¬ 
tinually  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  rich  and  fruitful  country  so  con¬ 
stantly  the  prey  to  their  invasions  and  plunder. 
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1.  THE  IKPISITE  ALMIGHTY  CB.EATOH,  OP  THE  VEDAS, 

The  Hindi! Trinity,  or  Trimurti  ...  BramhA  Vishnu. 

:  Saraswatf,  Lakshmf, 

Their  consorts  . j  Sakti,  or  Padmh,  or 


Their  attributes .  Creator.  Preserver. 

Their  attendant  vahan,  or  vehicle  Hansa,  a  goose.  G&ruda,  bird. 

Their  symbols .  Time.  "Water. 

Their  stations .  Mern.  The  San. 

Their  common  titles,  AIJM .  Paranieswara.  Narhyana. 


Pigure  under  which  they  are  wor-  f  MentallT  1  '|drg 

s  . .  i  )  Avatkras. 

Analogues  in  Western  Mythology...  Saturn.  Jupiter. 


Siva. 

Pirvati, 
Bkawanf,  or 

Destroyer. 
Nandi,  bulL 
Pire. 

Mahhdeva. 
The  Lingam, 
under  his  mil¬ 
lion  epithets. 
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Bari*' 


i  Bliarani. 

3  Kritika. 

4  Koliini. 

5  Mrigasira. 

7  Punarvasu. 

8  Pushya. 

9  Aslesha. 


10  Divakara. 

11  Mitra. 

12  Tishiju. 


1  Dhktri. 

2  Aryaman. 

3  Mitra. 


8  Yisaswkn. 

9  Puuhaii. 

10  Twashtri. 

11  Savitri. 

12  Vishnu. 


10  Maghk. 

11  Purva  PhUguni. 

12  Uttara  Phalguni. 

13  Hasta. 

14  Cliitra. 

15  Swati, 

16  Visakba. 

17  Anuradha. 

18  Jayeshtha. 


a  OP  DASSHA,  OB  DUNAB 

19  MdU. 

20  Purya  Ashrha. 

21  Uttara  Ashrha. 

22  Sravana. 

23  Dhanesktha. 

24  Satabhiska. 

25  Purva  Bhadrapada. 

26  Uttara  Bhadrapada. 


13.  THE  NAMES  OP  BUDDHA. 

Buddha,  Shkya-muni  or  Siuba,  Gautama,  Tath&gata,  Mahh-sramana ;  Saudho- 
daui,  from  his  father  Sudhodhaua ;  Arkabandhu,  or  kinsman  of  the  Sun ;  Mhya- 
devi-suta,  or  child  ofM&yh. 

But,  of  the  Hussabnhns. 

Buddas  and  Sarmanes,  of  the  Greeks. 

Mercurius  Mays  filius,  of  Horace.  . 

Bud  or  YTud,  of  the  Pagan  Arabs. 

"Woden,  of  the  Scandinavians. 

Toth,  of  the  Egyptians. 

Fo,  Foe,  or  Fo-hi,  and  Sa-ka,  of  the 
Chinese. 


Kshaka,  of  Japan. 

Chakahout,  of  Tonquin  China. 

]  of  Tibet. 


Bauddha  System  of'Theegony. 

Adi-Buddka,  the  Supreme  Being,  created  by  dhyan  five  divine  Buddhas, 
quiescent,  viz. : — 

1  Yairoehana  Akshohhya.  \  Eac]l 


1  Samauta  Bhadra. 

2  VajraPaui. 

3  Batna  Pani. 

4  Padiua  Pani. 


» “r  Si 

4  Amitabka.  I  • 

5  Amogha  Siddha.  JorBodlns 

The  Buddhist  Triad,  or  mystic  syllable  A  U  M,  is  interpreted : — 

A,  the  Yija  mantra  of  the  male  Buddha,  the  generative  power. 

U,  ditto  of  the  female  Dharma  or  Adi  Prajnf,  the  type  of  productive  power. 
M,  ditto  of  Sanga,  the  union  of  the  essences  of  both. 


The  ee 

i  1ST 

3  Viswa  Bhu, 

4  Karkut  Chand, 


r  earth-horn  Buddha*. 
|  5  Kanaka  Muni. 
6  Kasyapa,  and 
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1  Purfina  .. 

I  ft&T 


.  History,  comprising  the  eighteen  Parana 
.  Logic,  and  the  principles  of  knowledge. 

,  Religious  principles  and  duties. 

.  Law,  human  and  divine. 


1  Brahmi-purina. 

2  Padnia,  or  lotus. 

3  Brahm&iida,  egg  of  Brahma. 

4  Agneya,  or  Agni,  fire. 

5  Yaishnava,  or  Yishnu-purfina. 

6  Garada,  Yishnu’s  bird. 

7  Brahma- vaivartta,or  transformations  j 

of  Krishna  (as  the -supreme). 

8  Saiva.  or  of  Siva.  TYtivii  renlaee 


pueXkas. 

10  N&rada. 

11  Skanda. 

12  Mfakanfla. 

13  Bhavishya,  prqjhctic. 

14  Mutsya,  or  the  fish. 

15  Yarfina,  or  hoar. 

10  Kurina,  tortoise. 

17  Vtmaua,  or  dwarf. 

18  Sri  Bkhgavata,  or  life  of  Krishna. 


21.  THE  SIX  FKINCrPAL  SECTS  OP  THE  HBJKtiS. 

1  Saiva .  Worshippers  of  Siva,  in  Ms  thousand  forms. 

2  Vaisnava  ...  „  Yishpu. 

3  Sauriya .  „  Surya,  or  the  Sun. 

4  Ganapatya...  „  Ganesha. 

6  Saeta .  '  „  Bhawfini,  or  Pfirvati. 

6  Bhagavati...  „  Who  recognize  all  five  divinities  equally. 


PAUBINIC  GENEALOGIES. 

Table  S.YL — Descendants  of  Swayambhuva,  the  first  Ifmm,  King  of 
Brahmavarta,  and  progenitor  of  mankind  {Adam?  J.),  according  to 
the  ‘  Bhdgavat  Pur  ana,'  H. 

[Professor  'Wilson  (Preface  to  ‘Yisbau  I’urana’)  reviews  in  detail 
the  date  and  authenticity  of  the  1  Bhagavata  Pur&na ;  ’  his  conclusions 
on  these  subjects  may  he  gathered  from  the  following  quotation : — 

‘  The  statement  of  the  text  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that,  according  to  the 
received  opinion  of  all  the  authorities  of  the  priority  of  the  cightec-n  Puranas  to  the 
Bh&rata,  it  is  impossible  that  the  ‘  Sri  Bkhgavnta,’  which  is  subsequent  to  the  Bh&ratn, 
should  bo  of  the  number. ....  There  does  not  seem  to  he  any  other  ground  than 
tradition  for  ascribing  it  to  Vopadeva,  the  grammarian;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
call  the  tradition  in  question.  Yopadeva  flourished  at  the  court  of  Hemfidri,  Baja 
of  Devagiri,  Deogur,  or  Dovlutabad,  and  must  consequently  have  lived  prior  to  the 
conquest  of  that  principality  by  the  Muhammadans  in  the  14th  century.  The  date 
of  tho  12th  century,  commonly  assigned  to  him,  is  probably  correct,  and  is  that  of 
the  ‘  Bk-igavatn  Purfitm,’  p.  31.’] 
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UttAnavAda,  Xing  of  liharut- 
khnndn. 

{From  whom  descended  the  Kt nys 
of  Brahmamrta.) 

Dhruva. 

Vntsam. 

Pnsparna, 

Vyushta. 

Sarvatajus. 

trinmidi. 

Angga. 

Y  ena-adharmarai  a. 

Prithu. 

Yijitaswo,  or  Antardhyana, 
Havirdhana. 

Prachotn,  and  9  brothers. 

Daksha  Prajapati, 


Piuyavkata,  King  of  Antamda.1 * 
AoNfnmiA,  King  of  Jambudwlpa. 
{From  ichom  thstmdal  the  Kings  of 
Bhurutkhamliu) 


Vridhusuua  (Siinmti,  ‘Y.  I3.’) 
Devatajit  (ludrayumna), 
Doviulyiunna. 

Pnnuoshthi  (Pui-amcshtin). 
l'ritihn  (I’ratihhra). 

■  Pritiharta  (Pratiliartth). 
Iilnuna  (Bluivn). 

Udgiflia. 

Prust&ro. 

Bibhu  (Prithu). 

Nalctn. 

Gava. 

Chitrnratha  (Nani.3  Succoi 
•  considerably  iu  1 Y.  P.’  p. 
Snmvatu. 

JVtorfchi  (seo  Solar  raco). 


Dank,  mother  of  evil  genii,  comets,  etc. 
Dili,  mother  of  tire  Diiityas,  or  Asmara. 
Aditi,  mother  of  the  gods  and  Snras. 

27  daughters,  the  Nahshatvas,  married 
to  the  Moon. 

1  daughter,  mother  of  tlio  11  Xtudras, 


Tiv'ishtha.' 

Virnja,  and  100  sons,  wIiobo  m 


Tahle  XYII. — The  Surya-vansa,  or  Solar  Dynasty,  collated  from  the 
lists  of  Jones,  Wilson,  Toil,  and  Hamilton. 

Morlehi. 

Kaayapa  Muni,  married  Aditi,  Daksha’s  daughter  (see  Table  XYI.). 
Yivaswana,  or  Surya,  the  Sun. 

Sradliadova,  or  Vaivaswata  (the  Sun),  King  of  Ayodhya. 

Ikshwaku,  in  tlxe  Treta  Yuga.— n.o.  3000,  J.— 2200,  T. 


1  Priyavratawas  also  father  of  Idhmajahha,  King  of  Plaksha  Dwipa ;  Yagyahahu, 
of  S  aim  ala  Dwipa ;  Hiranyarita,  of  K'lisa  Dwipa ;  Glmtaprishtha,  of  Krauncha 
Dwipa;  Medhatitlii,  of  Shka  Dwipa;  and  Bitiliotra,  of  Puskara  Dwipa;  of  whom 
the  descendants  arc  not  traced  farther  than  the  first  generation. 

*  Xishabha-dcvn  was  also  father  of  the  kings  of  various  other  nations,  viz.  ■— 
Kusa-vgirta,  of  Kusa-warta-dcs ;  Ila-ivarta,  BrahmMvorta,  Malaya,  Ketu,  Bhadra- 
sena,  Xndrasprik,  Bidharhha,  and  Kikata,  of.  desas,  or  countries,  bearing  the  same 
names;  besides  the  nine  immortal  Siddhas, — Kabiyaga,  Hari,  Antarixa,  Prabuddha, 
Pippalayana,  Ahivhotra,  Dranila,  Chumasa,  and  Karubhajana ;  also  eighty-one 
Br&amaDS,  names  unknown. 

3  [I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  continue  these  corrections  of  inero  nominal  lists 
of  fabulous  ages.] 


From  whom  sprm 
OF  A.YODHYA  (oODl).  * 
Vikukshi  (did  not  reign,  TY.) . 
KukutsPha,  or  Puranjaya. 
PrX}^“>T. 

Yiswagandhi,  Yisvagaswa,  W. 
Chandra 

Srhva,  STasava,  H. 

Yrfhadas'wa. 

Dhundhumara,  Knvalavaswa,  IY. 
DridWwa. 

NikISbtl 

«"■»  {B=,V1 

Senajit,  Prasenaiit,  T,Y. 

Yuvanaswa,  H.  vY.  car.  J. 

MfindMta  {|^of  Saptadwlpa. 
Purnkutsa. 

Trasadasyu,  car.  T. 

Anaranya. 

Prishadaswa,  TY. 

Haryas'wa,  H.  \Y. 

Pravuna,  Arena,  H.,  Yosumhau,  W. 
Tririndhana,  Tridhanwa,  W. 
Satyavrata,  Trkyaruna,  TY. 

.  Sumtka,  T.,  car.  J.-H.  \Y. 

Tris'anku. 

Harischandra,  King  of  India. 

Point  a,  Koliitaswa,  H. 

Ilirita. 


Yrika. 

Bkhuka,  Baku,  \Y. 

Sagora,  had  10,000  sons. 

Asamanjasa,  only  survivor. 

Ansuman. 

Dulipu,  \Y.  T.  H.,  ear.  J. 
Bliagirat'hn,  brought  down  Ganges  it 
Sruta. 

Nhbhaga. 


Ambarisha,  T. 
Sindhudwipa. 
Ayuthyush.  . 
Bitapema. 


Mulnea,  Harikavacha,  'W. 
Das'arat'ha. 

Aidabida,  llivita,  W. 


jo  Solar  Dynfrtics. 

OF  MAITHILA  (tIKKOt). 

Nirai. 

Janaka,  built  Janaknur. 

Udvasu. 

Nandivordbana. 

Suketu. 

Yrihadratha. 

Mababirya. 

Sudhrita. 

Dhristaketu. 

Haryaswa. 

Pratipaka. 

Kritiratha. 

Devamirha. 

Yisruta. 

Mahadhritf. 

Dhritiratu. 

Maharoma. 

Swamaroma. 

Haraswaroma. 

{Father  of  Sita,  who 
married  Bhma  (see 
the  parallel  line  of 
Ayodhya.) 

Kesidhaja. 

Dharmadhwaja. 

Kritadhwaja. 

Kesidhwaja. 

Bhanum.an. 

Sunadhwaja. 

Urclhaketu. 

Purajit. 

Supanswakal 

Chitraratha. 

Satyaratha. 

Upa-guru. 

Upajupta. 


fea. 

Eitu, 

Bitahala. 

Dhriti. 

Bahulaswa. 


This  list  is  imperfect  in  number,  if  the  father 
of  SStfi,  the  bride  of  Bhma,  be  correctly 
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Yis'wasaha. 

K'hiitwiuga,  Klmrbhanga, 
Dirghabhhu. 

Raghu. 


(A1SO  DESCENDED  l'EOM  SKAD1XA-DEYA.) 
Kesha,  Lava,  T.  Dishta,  King-  of  Vosola. 

Atithi.  Nabhaga. 

Nishadha.  Bbalnndana. 

Nabbas,  or  Nala,  T.  Yatsapritd. 

Pundarika.  Prangsu. 

Kshemndhanwas.  Pramati. 

Edv&niea,  Dwarika,  W.  Khanitra.  « 

•  AVinagu,  Ahinaja,  W,}  Hina,  H.  Chaxuslia. 

Kero,  W.,  car.  3.  H.  Bibingsati. 

P&riputra.  Rambhu. 

ITktha,  W.,  car .  J.  II.  Karandbkma. 

Yajrauabha.  Adixita 

Aroa,  ear.  W.  T.  H.  Marnta. 

Sugana,  Sankhanhbhi,  W.  Dama,  a0, 

Yidhritf,  Yijutbithbhi,  \V.  Rajyavarodbaua, 

Yiswasaha,  2ud  W.,  Yisitaswa,  T.  Sudhriti. 

Eiraaytuiabha.  ,  Nora,  car.  do. 

Pusbpa,  Pnsbya,  n.  Kobala. 

Dliruvasandhi,  car.  T.  Dhundhumana,  or  Bandhuman. 

Sudor  s'ana,  oar.  W.  Begawan,  1 

Agnivorna,  Apavcrma,  W.  Budha,  >  car.  do. 

'  Siahra.  '  Trinaviudhn,2  J 

Mauu,  Mara,  V.  T.  H.  Besabiraia,  or  Visala,  who  founded 

Prasusruta.  '  Vaisali  (Allahhbhd). 

Sandhi,  Susandhi,  W.  Hemachandra. 

Amera'ana,  Amersha,  W.  Dhunu'axa. 

Mahaswat,  Avaswaua,  T.  Sangyam. 

Vis'wabhahu,  1  Yiswasava,  T.  Sahadeva,  car.  V.  L. 

Prasenajit,  |  car.  W.  Krisaswa. 

Takshaka,  )  ,  Somadatta. 

Yrihadbala.1  Sumati  (cuds  V.  L.) 

Yrihadsan'a,  E.o,  1300  J.  Janamejaya. 

[jST.B. — The  names  which  are  enclosed  in  parentheses  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  tables  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ‘Yishnu  Purana.’  The 
orthography  of  the  leading  names  has  generally  been  adopted  and 
corrected  up  from  that  authority. 

As  illustrative  of  the  probable  date  and  authenticity  of  this  Purana, 
I  cite  Prof.  Wilson’s  careful  rhimi  of  the  subject :] 

‘The  fourth  book  contains  all  that  the  Hindhs  have  of  their  ancient  history.  It 
is  a  tolerably  comprehensive  list  of  dynasties  and  individuals ;  it  is  a  barren  record  of 


Somadatta. 

Sumati  (cuds  V.  L.) 
Janamejaya. 
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of  persons,  if  not  of  occurrences.  That  it  is  discredited  by  palpable  absurdities,  in 
regard  to  the  longevity  of  the  prinoos  of  tho  earlier  dynasties,  must  be  granted,  and 
the  particulars  preserved  of  some  of  them  are  trivial  and  fabulous.  Still  there  is  an 

inartificial  simplicity  and  consistency  in  the  succession  of  persons,  eto . It  is  not 

essential  to  its  credibility  or  its  usefulness  that  any  exact  chronological  adjustment  of 

the  different  reigns  should  be  attempted . Deducting,  however,  from  the  larger 

number  of  princes  a  considerable  proportion,  there  is  nothing  to  shock  probability  in 
supposing  that  the  Hindi  dynasties  and  their  ramifications  were  spread  through  an 
interval  of  about  twelve  centuries  anterior  to  the  war  of  the  Mahlbhlrata,  and,  con¬ 
jecturing  that  event  to  have  happened  about  fourteen  centuries  before  Christianity, 
thus  carrying  tho  commencement  of  the  regal  dynasties  of  India  to  about  2600  years 

before  that  date,  pp.  64,  65,  . . After  the  date  of  the  great  war,  the 

‘  Yisfcnu  Purfma,’  in  common  with  those  Purlnas  which  contain  similar  lists,  specifies 
kings  and  dynasties  with  greater  precision,  and  offers  political  and  chronological  par¬ 
ticulars,  to  which,  on  the  score  of  probability,  there  is  nothing  to  object,  pi.  70  ...  . 
The  ‘Vishnu  Purina  *  has  kept  very  clear  of  particulars  from  which  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  its  date  may  he  conjectured.  No  place  is  described  of  which  the  sacredness 
has  any  known  limit,  nor  any  work  cited  of  probable  recent  composition.  The 
Vedas,  the  Purlnas,  other  works  forming  the  body  of  Sanskrit  literature,  are 
named ;  and  so  is.  the  Mahlbhlrata,  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  subsequent.  Both 
Bauddhas  and  Jains  are  adverted  to.  It  was,  therefore,  written  before  the  former 
had  disappeared ;  but  they  existed  in  some  parts  of  India  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century 
at  least,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Purina  was  compiled  before  that  period.’ — p.  71. 


[I  curtail  my  quotations  in.  this,  as  in  previous  instances,  precisely 
where  Prof.  Wilson  ceases  to  speak  from  the  absolute  knowledge  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Sanskrit  writings,  of  which  he  is  faoile  princeps  the 
exponent.] 
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Urukshepa,  TTrukria,  AV.  A 
Vatsa,  AV.,  car.  J.  §; 

Vatsa,  (vriddha)  Yyfiha,  W.  jf- 
Prativyoma.  I  ^ 

(Bhlnu,  car.  AV.) 

Divlkara. 

Sahadeva. 

(Vira,  car.  AV.  T.) 

Vrihadaswa. 

Bhinuratha— Bhlnnmat,  Bahman,  Lon- 
gimsnus  of  Persia  1  T. 

(PratWwa,  car.  AV.) 

Supratitha. 

Marudeva. 

Sunakshatra. 

Antariksha,  Rekha,  T. 

Suvama,  AY.  (Snta,  Sutapas). 

Amitrajit. 

Vrihadrlja. 


garhi),_Dharman,  AY. 

itanjaya,  first  emigrant  fror 
(Ouae)  and  founder  of  the  i 
Saurlshtra,  T. 

Rapanjaya. 


§uddhodana,  EhrodShodana,  AV.,  Sudipa, 

Rltula,  AV.1  (lingalada,  Sangala,  T.) 

Prasenajit. 

Kshudraka,  Romika,  T. 

Kundaka,  AV.,  car.  J. 

Suratha,  Surita,  AV".,  car.  J. 

Sumitra,  b.c.  2100,  J.,  67,  T.  The  last 
name  in  the  ‘Bhlgavat  Purina,’  said 
to  be  contemporary  with  Vikrami- 
ditya  ?  T.  from  this  prince  the  Mewlr 


se  Tab.  x 


A)- 


1  [Rihula,  ‘Viiyu  Purina;’  Siddhfotha  or  Prishkala, ‘Matsva  Purina;’ Llngala, 
‘  Bhlgavat  Purina.’  ‘  This  and  the  two  preceding  names  arc  of  considerable  chrono¬ 
logical  interest ;  for  $fikya  is  the  name  of  the  author  or  reviver  of  Buddhism,  whose 
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Table  XVIII.  —  Chandra-vansa,  Indu-vama,  or  Lunar  Lace,  who 
reigned,  in  Antaruda  and  Kdsi ;  afterwards  in  Magadhd  ( Behar ), 
and  Indraprastha  ( Dihli ). 


fLunus,  tlio  Moon). 

(Mercury)  married  Ilk,  daughtor  of  the  Sun. 


Kings  of  Ki?f  also  descended  from  Mm  (seo  below). 
(Dovanabuslio,  Dionysos,  Bacebus,  Wd.). 

Father  of  Puru  aud  Yadu  (soo  next  page). 


Kshetravriddha, 


SUNOS  OP  ItX§f  (BBNAJU3S). 


Puru,  king  of  Prktislithkna. 
Janamojaya,  king  of  Antarvcda. 
Pracliinwat. 

Bhayada, 

Elhyumna.) 
lugaya.) 
ykti. 

■  Ahamyhti. 

Eaudr&sva. 

Eiteyu,  car.  W. 

Eantinhra,  Bantimara,  Yr. 

Tansu,  "W.  (Sumati). 

(Eaibbi  or  Anila,  car.  ~W.) 

Duslryant-  ~  "  ' 

Ehaeata,  king  of  Antarvcda  and 
India. 

Vitatlia,  or  Bharadwhja,  adopted. 
Bhnvanmanyu. 

Yrihatkshatra. 

Suhotra. 


)r  Dnshmanta,  husband  of 


(end  in  ‘  Bhkgavat  P.’) 


Yadu,  excluded  from  succession. 
ICroskta. 

Vriiinavan. 

Swkhi. 

Eishadyu.  * 

Cbitraratha. 

Samvindu. 

Prithusravas. 

Tamas,  or  Dharma. 

Usanas. 

Sfteshu,  Siteyas,  W.  car.  H. 
Euolmka,  Eukshma,  W. 

Kavalha,  W.  ear.  J. 

Forkvrata,  line  extinot. 

Jamodhya,  Jyamagha,  W.  ;  fi 
Samvindu  by  another  line, 
Vidarbha. 

Krotha. 

Kunti. 

Drashti,  Vriehni,  "W. 

Nirvrati. 

Dashkrha. 

Vyoma,  Yijaman,  W. 


birth  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  seventh  century,  and  death  in  the  sixth  century, 
n.  e.  (b.o.  621-643).  There  can.  he  no  doubt  of  the  individual  here  intended, 
althongh  he  is  out  of  his  place,  for  he  was  the  son,  not  the  father,  of  Suddhodano, 
mid  the  father  of  fihhula,  as  he  is  termed  in  the  Amara  and  Haima  Koahas.’ .... 
‘  Vlshnu  Purana,’  p.  463. 


Kuiot,  from  whom  also  descended  the 
Mhgadhk  princes  (see  tab.  n. 
and  ‘V.  P.>,  p.  455). 

'Parikshit,  'V.  P.’ 

Viduratha. 

Jayasena,  Arinin  1 V.  P.’ 

(Radhica,  Arfivi,  AV.) 

Ayutkyus,  Ajita,  H. 

Akrodhana. 

Deyatithi,  oar.  ~W. 

Riksha  [another  son  of  Akrodhana]. 

(Bhimasena,  car.  J.) 

Dilipa. 

Prattpa. 

Shntanu. 

Vichitravtryya,  married  Ambh  and  Am- 
balikk,  daughters  of  the  King  of 
Kh§f,  who  have  issue,  after  his 
death,  by  his  half-brother,  Krishna- 
dwaiphyana  or  Vyksa,  Dhritarkshtra 
and  Pandu,  whose  wives  bore  the 
five  Pnndavas,  viz : 

1  YndKsthira  (see  table  xii.) 

2  Aij una,  father  of  Pnrikshita  (see  do.) 

3  Bhfma,  no  descendants. 

4  Nakul,  and )  founded  the  Magadhh 

5  Sahadeva,  /  line  (table  xx.) 


line  OI  yadu  (continued). 
Jimutva. 

Vikrati. 

Bhimaratha. 

Navaratha. 

Dasaratha. 

Devakshetra. 

Madhu. 

Anavaxatha. 

Anuratha. 

Puruhotra. 

Ayu,  Angasa,  W. 

Satwata  (several  branches). 

Andhaia,  do. 

Bhaiam&na. 

Viduratha. 

Sura. 

Sami,  Samana,  "W*. 

Prafikshetra. 

Swayambhuvo. 

Hridika  (several  branches). 

Dovamida. 

Sura  (numerous  projeny  by  Harush). 
Vasudeva,  the  eldest,  who  had  thirteen 


m  ( Buddha  of  the  Lunar  race  manned  Ilk,  the  sister  of  Ikshwaku,  s.  1. 

( Harisohandra,  s.  1.  cotemporary  of  Parasurhma,  of  lunar  line. 

Sagara,  cot.  of  Taljanga,  of  do. 

Ambarisha,  cot.  of  Gadhi,  founder  of  Kanauj. 

Table  XIX. — Pandu  Dynasty  of  Indraprastha,  or  Dihli,  continued 
from,  the  line  of  Puru  of  the  Chandra  vansa,  or  Lwna/r  line,  and 
• collateral  with  the  Magadhi  Princes,  descending  from  Jttrasandha, 
of  Table  xx. 


.  Parikshita,sonofArjun(son 
anyu,  ‘V.  P.‘)  succeeds. 


finally  ruined  by  the  encroachments  of  the  G; 


2-1 
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‘  Bhagayat,-  ( continued ).  ‘  hajavali,’  (continued), 

(Sabasranika,  ear.  V.)  Adbuna. 

Aswamedbadatta  Mabajuua. 

Asi'makrisbna,  Nichakya,  "W.  Josrita. 

Nichakra— Nomi,  king  of  Hastinbpur  (capital  washed 


Chakra,  built  Kaushmbhf. 

Usbna,  TJkata,  king  of  JCaus&mbhi,  \Y. 
Ohitraratlm. 

(Kabivatba,  car.  W.) 

Vrishnimata,  Dbrihtimin,  W. 

Suskcna.^ 

Mabipatd,  ear.  tV. 

Sunitha. 

(Richa,  W. 

Sukbtbala  { jSTrichaksku,  ’W. 

■  ( (Sukkavatl),  W. 

Pariplawa. 

Sunaya. 

Medbavin. 

Hripanjaya. 

Mrlau,  w.  (Durba). 

Tigma,  \V.  (Timi). 

Yribadratha. 

Vasndina,  W.  (Sudasa). 

Satbnika. 

TJdayana,  AY.  (Durdamana). 

Abinara,  \V.  (Bahinara). 

Klmndapfmi,  Dandapaai. 
dSTimi,  Niramitra,  AY. 

Ksbemaka,  ear.  AY. 


Debtwana. 

Ugarsena. 

Sursena. 

Sutassbama. 

Kesraavoja. 

Bacbil. 

Sootplla, 

Narliardfiva. 

Jesrita. 

Bbupata. 

Seovansa. 

Modavi. 

Sravdna. 

Klkan. 

Pudh&rat. 

Dasunama. 

Adelika. 

Huntavarnu, 

Dandaptila. 

Dunstia. 

Sdnplda. 


Sulineei 


SECOND  DYNASTY  14,  PBINOBSj  DEIGNED 
fiOO  YEARS. 

Yiserwa  (contemporary  with  Sisu- 
nkgait) 

Surien. 

Sirsab.  . 

Abangsal. 

Yyerjita. 


THIHD  DYNASTY. 

Mabraje,  Maliaraje  of  Forisbta  ?  T. 
Srisdna. 

Mabipbla. 

Mahbvali. 

SrupYarti. 

Netrasena. 

Samukdana. 

Jetmala. 

IC&lanka.  * 

Kalmana. 

Sirmandan. 

Jeywanga. 

Hergfija. 


Singraja. 

Amargoda. 

Amarp&la. 

Serb&ie. 

Padharat. 

Madpkl,  slain  by  bis  Rajput  minister. 

[Major  Cunningham  has  investigated  this  section  of  the  Dihli  line 
with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  certain  local  coins  derived  from  the 

1  [‘  His  son  (Asftna-krishija’s)  will  be  Hicliakra,  wbo  Trill  remove  the  capital  to 
Kau^kmbt,  in  consequence  of  Hastinbpura  being  washed  away  by  tbe  Ganges.* — 
‘V.  P.’.p  461.] 


KINGS  OF  CENTEAL  INDIA. 


type  of  tlie  Uactrian  monarch  Strato.  As  the  nomenclature  varies  in 
the  different  authorities,  and  these  lists  may  be  held  to  be  fairly 
within  the  limits  of  legitimate  history,  I  append  the  modifications1 2 
advocated  by  that  numismatist,  as  well  as*  those  cited  by  him  from 
'Ward’s  Hindus.’] 


FOURTH  DYNASTY. — TOD. 

Sendhwaja. 

Mahkganga. 

bridal 

Jewana. 

Udiya. 

Jehala. 

Ananda. 

Rhjphla,  invaded  Kemaon,  and  killed 
by  Sukwanti,  who  seized  on  Indra- 
- .i  -  —I. - i.-  — ^  expelled 


prastha,  whence  he  w 
by  Yikram&ditya,  T. 


Yol.i 


S.  24. 


Dhurandhara, 

Senadhata, 

llahikataka, 

Mahayodha, 

liitka,  . 

Jirana-rkja, 

TJdaya-Sena, 

Yindhachala 

Rhjapala,- 


B.e.  230  Ypnadhara. 

„  210  Senadliwaja. 

„  190  Mahiganga. 

„  170  Mohajodh. 

„  150  Sarma, 

„  130  Jivan-sirkj. 

110  Dmed-sen. 

„  90  Anandajala. 

„  70  Rfijapkla. 

„  60  Diiill  taken  by 

ot  Sakwanti  B.c.  57, 
Yikramfiditya  Shkkri. 


Table  XX. — Kings  of  Magadha,  or  Central  India,  hod.  Behar,  of  the 
Inda,  or  Chandra  Vansa,  Capital,  Bdjagrika. 

BARHADHATBA  DYNASTY. 

,  '  (See  Table  rviii.) 

Yribadratha,  ‘Y.  P.’ 

Euskgra. 

Vrishabha. 

Pushpavat. 

Satyadhrita. 

(TTrja),  Sudhanwan,  ‘Y.  P.’ 
(Sambhava),  Jantu,  ‘Y.  P.’ 


(Visruta). 

TJparichara— the  Y 


(Brought  on  from  page  237.) 
Jarasandha,  cot.  of  Yudhisthira  and  Krishna,  b. 


o.  1400.  W.  Sahadeva,  Parikshita  bom, 
(tiLrjiri),  or  Somapi,  W. 


Ayuthyus. 

Nrranutra. 


tntanjaya.) 
pra.) 
lohi). 
shema). 


3. 1400,  "W.  Suvrata. 

Dherma. 

(Sribhrata,  Yo.) 

Susuma. 

Drirhasena,  Yrihadskna,  Wv. 
Sumati.  ' 

Snvala,  Suddhamva,  Y». 
Sunlta. 

Satyajit. 

YiBwajit. 

915.  Ripunjaya,  700  Wd,,  a  Buddha 
bom  in  his  reign,  ‘As,  Res.' 


1  [Derived  from  a  new  list,  ‘obtained  from  a  Purohit  in  the  Punjib.’] 

2  r<  Our  list,'  says  Prof.  Wilson,  ‘and  that  of  the  ‘  Yayu,’  specifies  21  kings  after 
Sahadeva;  the  ‘Bhkgavata’  specifies  20,  and  in  another  passage  states  that  to  be  the 
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(‘ Y.  P.’ 138  years,  p.  406.) 

s.c.  915,  W.  Pradyota, n.o. 700,  "Wn, 650  r  I  u.o.OlS^V.  Yishlthayilpa. 

‘Bud.  Chron.'  2100,  Jones.  Janaka  (Bnjaca  or  Ajaca,  IVd.) 

Pklaka.  •  I  Naudivnrddhana(orTakshac,T.) 

saisunagas  on,  s'esnAgs,  nni&Nnn  360  years, 

(‘V.  IV  362  yours,  p.  467.) 

1  mo.  777,  V.  (Sumalya  or  Vikhyant,  T.) 
415.  Handa,  Malutpadma ,  1602,  J., 
340,  W.  ‘  Ho  will  Tiring  the 
whole  oartli  undor  ono  urn- 
hvella;  ho  will  havo  eight 
sons,  Sumklya  and  others, 
who  will  reign  after  Mahk- 
padma ;  ho  and  his  sons  will 
govern  for  100  years.  The 
Brahmkn  Kautilya  will  root 
out  the  nine  Handas.’  ‘Y.  P.’ 
p.  468. 


o.  777,W.Si?nnaga,  1962,  T., ) 

550,  Wn.,  472,  B-  car.Wn. 

Khkavarnn . J 

Kshemadhcrman. 

Kshatraujas  (Kshetranja). 
Yidmiskra  (Yidhiskra). 
Ajktasatru  450,  Wn.  551,  !  Bud. 

Cliron.’  of  Ava. 

Darhhaka,  D&saea. 

TJdaykswa,  Udftsi,  .Ajaya. 
Nandivarddhana. 

Mahknandi  (Mahahali,  "Wh.  356. 


MATJRYA  DYNASTY,  GOVERNED  137  YEARS. 

(‘Y.P.’  p.  470.) 


o.  315.  W.  Chandm-gupta  Sandraoottns 
of  Greeks,  1502  J. 
Yinduskra;  Vkriskra. 

Asoka  Yarddhann,  patron  of 
the  Buddhists,  330,  ‘Bud, 
Chron.’ 1 

Suvksas,  Sujnswa,  T.  Culkta, 


.315,^1.  Da?aratha,  oar.  T.  Wd.2 
Sangata,  Bandupklita,  AYd. 
Sfilisfdta,  Indrapklita,  AVn. 
(Devadhnrma,  \Vd.) 

Snsadharman  (Satndhanwa). 
Vrihadratha. 


SUNGA  DYNASTY,  110  YEARS, 

(‘  Y.  P.’  112  years.) 

n.o.  178.  AY.  A'rdraka,  Ahhadraca,  AYd., 
Badraka,  T. 

■  Pulindaka. 

Ghoshavasu. 

Yajramitra,  (Vicramitar,  AYd.) 
Bhkgavata. 

Devobhiiti. 

KANWA  DYNASTY,  45  YEAnS.  (‘ Y.  P.’) 
n.c.  66.  AY.  The  Kanwa  named  Yasudova  "  '  “ 

usurps  his  master’s  kingdom, 

1253,  J.  car.  T. 

Bhdmimitra,  oot.  of  Yikramk- 
ditya,  T. 

number.  My  copy  of  the  ‘Mntsya’  names  but  19,  and  the  ‘Baddilfe’  but  12 ;  but 
both  agree  in  making  tho  total  32.  They  all  couour  with  the  text  also,  in  stating 
that  1000  years  had  elapsed  from  tho  great  war,  at  the  death  of  the  Inst  Vkrhudratha 
prince ;  and  this  is  more  worthy  of  credit  than  tho  details,  which  are  obviously 
imperfect.’  1 Y.  P.’  p.  465.] 

1  [  Of.  also  ‘  Burnouff’  vol.  ii.  p.  778;  ‘HuenTsang  Memoires,’  p.  170;  ‘Bhk- 
gavata  Purina,’  xii.,  i.  p.  12.1 

.  *  [Buddha  Gaya  Insc.,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.’,  vol.  vi,  p.  671,  ‘Jour.  Boy.  As, 


3.  w.  JN  arayana,  Parana,  X. 

Su?nrriian.  (AVilford  supposes 
interval  of  160  years  before 
Siprakn.) 


8;  W.  Pushpamitra,  put?  his  ]  54 
master,  the  last  of  the  I  - 
Mauryas,  to  death,  l  £ 
1365,  J.  fg 

Agnimitra,  ‘-g 

Sujyeshfha,  J  P 


I  iKMll  DYNASTY. 


Table  XXI. — Andhra  or  Vrispala  dynasty,  of  Andhra  ( Orissa  ? )  or 
Tolingana,  m  continuation  of  the  Mayadha  line. 

(See  Wilford’s  comparative  list  from  the  ‘Bh&gavat,  and  three  other  Purinas,  in 
the  9th  yoI.  of ‘As.  Bes.’)  [These  thirty  Andhra  Bhritya  kings  -will  reign  456 
years. — ‘  Vishnu  Purina.’  Prof.  Wilson  adds  in  a  note . — ‘  The  ‘  V&yu  ’  and  ‘  Bh&ga- 
yata’  state  also  30  kings  and  456  years;  the  1  Matsya’  has  |29  kings  and  460  years 
The  actual  enumeration  of  the  text  giYes  hut  24  names;  that  of  the  ‘Bh&gavata’ 
hut  23;  that  of  the  ‘V&yu’  hut  17.  The  ‘Matsya’  has  the  whole  29  names, 
adding  several  to  the  list  of  our  text  (‘V.  P.’),  and  the  aggregate  of  the  reigns 
amounts  to  435  years  and  six  months.’] 
s.o.  21.  Sipraka,  ‘a  powerful  servant  of 
Susarman,  kills  the  latter  and 
founds  the  Andhra  bhritya 
dynasty;’  Balin,  Balihita,  B.o. 

908,  J.  a.d.  190,  Wd.1 

ri  S&takarni 

drnotsanga,  Paurnam&sa  1  ear. 

Satakarna,  II.  /¥. 

Ivjlaka,  Apilica,  Wd. 

Megha  Sw&ti 
Patumat. 

Ariskfakaman,  ear.  Bh&g.  Purina. 

H&la. 

T&laka,  Tilnk,  T. 

Pravilasena. 

Sundara,  named  S&tkarna. 


o.  21.  Chakora  ti&tkarna 
Sivaswiti 

Gomatiputra,  (Gautami,  Wd. 

a.d.  SO 0). 

Pulimat,  Purimat 
(S&tkorni  IV.  ear.  Bh&g.  Purina) . 


Siva?ri- 

$ivaskandha. 

408.  Yajnajrf,  (Yeug  nai  of  Chinese  ? 
,,  ^Vd.) 

Vijaya. 

d.  428.  Chandrasri,  (or  Vijaya,  last  Ma- 
gadka  king,  300,  J.  5 46,  T.) 
Puloin&rchish,  (Poulomien  of 
Chinese?  Wd.  dies,  648,  a .d. 
Salomdhi,  T.  cot.  of  Bnppa 
R&wal  of  Hew&r,  a.d.  720  ?) 


Table  XXII. — Rajas  of  Kashmir,  of  the  Line  of  JLuru  in  the  Lunar 
race  :  worshippers  of  LTdgas  or  Snahes. 

[I  have  scarcely  left  myself  space  in  fhis  reprint  to  attempt  to 
unravel  the  mystifications  of  the  early  Kashmir  Chronology.  The  con- 


o  Wilford,  Chhismaka  iu 


IS.’,  vol.  ix.  p.  101 
,;  Balin,  Bh&g;  * 
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jectaral  results  arrived  at  severally  by  Prof.  ‘Wilson,1  Captain  Troyer,8 
and  Major  Cunning-ham*  are  subjoined  in  parallel  columns  for  the 
scrutiny  of  future  inquirers.  Prof.  Wilson,  -without  according  any 
great  faith  to  tlio  Sanskrit  authority,  from  which  his  outline  of  the 
history  of  Kashmir  was  translated,  contented  himself  with  leaving  it  to 
carry  its  own  weight.  Tho  succeeding  commentators  havo  exercised 
loss  reserve  in  tho  adaptation  of  tho  original  materials,  and  hence  their 
rectifications  domand  a  more  distinct  review-  I  should  naturally 
desire  to  abstain  from  tho  use  of  any  harsh  expression  in  referring  to 
tho  exhaustive  labors  of  M.  Troyer;  but,  in  truth,  I  can  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  notice  his  arguments  with  much  seriousness ;  and  this  feeling 
•will,  perhaps,  bo  better  understood  when  I  say  that  we  are  invited  to 
believe  that  Asoka  reigned  in  1436  b.c.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  435),  and  that  the 
Scythian  Kanishka  ought  to  be  dated  in  the  13th  century,  b.c.  Equally 
must  the  author’s  endeavor  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  lengths  of 
reigns  be  received  with  distrust,  which  line  of  reasoning  is  appro¬ 
priately  climaxed  by  an  attompt  to  show  that  it  was  possible  that 
Ranaditya  lived  and  even  reigned  300  years  (vol.  ii.  p.  379).. 

Major  Cunningham's  ratiocination  towards  the  general  settlement 
of  the  relative  epochs  is  based  primarily  upon  the  assumed  fact  of 
Hiranya  and  Toramana  having  been  contemporaries  of  the  3rd  Yikra¬ 
maditya  of  "Ujain  (s.  466  =  a.d.  409), 4  whom  the  author,  in  preparatory 
training  for  tho  more  complete  development  of  the  same  idea  in  Ms 
subsequent  , works, 5  identified  with  the  Chandra  Gupta  of  the  Gupta 
coin  series,  and  the  3rd  Yikramaditya.  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  contest 
that  there  may  have  begn  one  of  tire  many  monarchs  who  assumed 
the  supplementary  titular  designation  of  Yikramaditya  ruling  over 
Malwa  at  or  about  this  period,  and  that  the  potentate  in  question  may 
well  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Toratndna  of  Kashmir,  whom,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  style  of  writing  on  his  coins,  I  should  not  desire  to  place 
so  early  as  Wilson,  and  Troyer  have  done ;  but  this  concession  by  no 
means  implies  an  accord  with  the  other  portion  of  the  argument,  that 
would  bring  tbe  Guptas  down  to  so  modem  an  epoch  as  is  there  pro¬ 
posed.  In  other  sections,  Major  Cunningham’s  method  of  compression 
is  about  as  summary  and  as  little  satisfactory  as  Troyer’s  system  of 
expansion,  inasmuch  as  the  process  of  the  reduction  of  the  supposed 
superfluous  periods  of  the  Aditya  and  Gonerdiya  dynasties  is  effected 
by  the  easy  arithmetic  of  a  diminution  of  the  declared  totals  of  one-half 
and  one-third  respectively. 


1  [‘  Asiatic  Researches,’  xv.,  and  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  p.  347.]  _ 

*  '■  Rajatarangini.’  Paris,.  1840.]  * 

a  ‘Numismatic  Chronicle,’  vol.  vi.,  1843.]  • 

1  [’Wilford,  ‘  Asiatic  Researches,’  vol.  ix.,  p.  156.]  *  [‘Bhilsa  Topes,’  p.  142.] 


There  is  one  point,  however,  somewhat  assuring,  that  is — the 
general  coincidence  of  the  different  commentators  in  regard  to  the 
proper  period  of  the  initial  date  of  the  Naga  dynasty,  and,  for  the 
present,  we  must  accept  this  as  the  single  bright  spot  in  the  otherwise 
hazy  atmosphere  with  which  Oriental  authors  so  often  envelope  the 
simplest  history.] 

‘  The  BAja  Tarangini,  whence  this  lino  is  taken,  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  desiccation  of  the  valley  hy  Kasyapa  Muni :  supposed  to  allude  to  the  Deluge.’— 
Wilson,  1  As.  Bes.1,  vol.  xv.  p.  i. 

FinST  FEBIOD— SAUBAVA  BACB,  1266  YEARS. 


4.  Kashmir  colonised  by  Kasyapa, 
B.c.  2666,  W. 

Fifty-three  Princes,1  names 
omitted  by  Hindi!  writors, 
hut  partly  supplied  by  Mu¬ 
hammadan  authority,  as  fol- 


Bandn-khkn,  (Pandu  of  the 
Lunar  line?) 

L&di-khkn. 

Ledder-khkn. 

Sunder-khkn, — Hindu  worship 
established. 

Cunder-kh&n. 

Sunder-khkn. 

Tundu-khan. 

Boddu-khkn. 

Mahand-khkn. 

Durbinash-khkn. 

Deosir-khkn. 

Tehab-khkn,  dethroned  by  king 


hermabaram-khkn. 
f  aureng-khkn,conquoredChin 
!arigh-khkn. 
towasheh-khkn. 


Jaber-khkn. 
Nauder-khkn. 
Sahkor-khkn,  slain  hy 
Bakra  Bkja. 

An  interval  ensues,  a 


3.  Gonerda,  I.  Kali  Yuga,  653. 
Gonanda  or  Agnana,  a  re¬ 
lation  of  Jarasundha,  1400, 
W.  n.c.  1045,  P. 


3.  Lava  (Bal-lava),  Loo  of  Mu- 


0.  Khagendra. 

0.  Surendra,  cot.  with  Bahman  of 
Persia. 

3.  Godhara,  Gowdhor,  A.  A. 

7.  Suverna,  Suren,  do. 

1.  Sachinara,  Scijuuor,  do. 

4.  Asoka,  established  Buddhism. 

(See  pages  216, 240,  n.c.  250  ?) 


7.  Hushka,  )  Tartar  princes,  rc- 
Jushka,  S  established  Budd- 
Kanishka,  )  hism. 

7:  Abhimanyu,  an  orthodox  Hindd, 
B.c.  423,  W.  n.c.  73,  P. 


1  [M.  Troyer  has  the  following  note  upon  the  subject  of  these  fifty-three  princes : 
— ‘C’est  sans  doute  par  le  vague  dcs  expressions  de  Kalhana,  et  par  le  ldcit  des 
Ocrivains  mahometans  qui  font  mention  d’autres  rois  avant  Gondrda  ler,  que 
M.  Wilson  a  6t6  induit  a  placer  avant  ce  roi  une  premia**  serfs  de  rannniuito-frmR 
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SECOND  PERIOD  — GONEltDIYA  DYNASTY,  1013  Y 


R  378  YEARS  AFTER 


1182 

1147 

1093-61 


53-3 2 


1096 

1060-6 

1030-6 


Gonerda,  III.  NAga  worsliip  resumed,  S 
Vibhisliana,  3 

Indrajita, 
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Yibhishana,  II. 

Kara  (Kinnara),  persecuted  Buddhists,  298 
tra-a  uoa-3  Siddha,  280 

114-2  893-3  Utpalfiksha  Adntlnilabch,  A.  A.  262 

121-9  862-9  Hiranyfdtsha,  Teornya,  „  244 

131-2  825-2  Hiranyfikula,  Heronkul,  „  226 

146-2  765-2  YhsiSkula,  Ebcshak,  „  218 

163-8  706-2  Mihirhkula  [Mukula,  Troyer],  invaded 

Lanka  or  Ceylon,  200 

178-8  636-2  Yalta,  182 

187-8  572-2  Ksbitinanda  (Nandana),  164 

195-2  542-2  Yasunanda,  vistnand,  A.  A.  146 

208-2  490  Nara  II.  or  Bora— Nir,  „  128 

223-2  430  Akslia,  Aj,  „  100 

238-2  370  Gopaditya,  a  pious  brahminist,  Kul- 

vorit,  A.  A.  82 

253-2  310  Gokema,  Kurron,  A.  A.  64 

269-11  253  NarenchAditya,  Nurandrawnt,  A.  A.  46 

279-0  216-9  Yudhistliiva,  surnamed  the  blind,  (see 

Lunar  race  ?)  28 

ADITYA  DYNASTY,  192  YEARS. 

287-6  168-9  PratAphditya,  kinBman  of  VicramAditya,  10  W. 

303-6  136-9  Jalaucas,  Juggooh,  A.  A.  22 

319-6  104-9  Tuujina,  a  great  famine,  Bunjir,  „  54 

338-6  66-9  Yijaya,  Bejoery,  „  90 

341-6  60-9  Jayendra, 'Chander,  „  98 

360  23-9  Arya  BAja,  of  miraculous  accession, 

(Sandhimati),  135  400,  P. 


433  ADJUSTED. 

,  23-3  Meghavkbana,  Mogdahen,  A.  A.,  invited 
Bauddkas,  and  invaded  Ceylon. 

57-9  Sr&ktasdna,  or  Pravarasena. 


118-11  430 

•  123-8  432-6 

183-8  464 

204-11  483 

217-11  490 

517-11  555-6 


Hiranya,  contention  with  ToramAna  Yu- 
varaja,  contemporary  with.  VicramAditya. 
117-5  MAtrigupta,  a  Brahman  from  tfjjain,  suc¬ 
ceeds  by  election,  4' 

122-2  Pravaras6na,  invaded  SilAditya  of  Gujarat, 
(table  xxvii.)  4 

185-2  Yudliisbt’hira  II.  4 

224-5  NandrAvat,  XarAndraditya,  or  Laksbman’a 
237-  6 .  RanAditya,  married  daughter  of  Chola  RAja, 
537-5  YieramAditya,.  supposed  <•« 


interpolation 

59-11  576-6  579-5  BAU&tya, last  of  the  GonoiAa  race,  Si 

1  See  also  1  Ayfn-Akbarf,’  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

2  The  fractional  figures  express  the  months  of  the  year  to  which  they  ar 

se  appended.  3  Note,  p.  364. 


KAJAS  OP  EASHIUIE. 


NAHA  OK  KAKKOTA  DYNASTY,  260  YBAKS,  5  MONTHS. 


732- 7 

733- 7 
740-7 
7^4-8 
751-8 


813-11 

849-11 

852-11 


680-6 

689-2 

693-2 


737-9 

741-11 

748-11 

751-11 


Durlabhaverddbana,  contemporary  -with  Y 
Prathphditya,  founded  Prathpapur. 

Durlabbaca,  ear.  ~W. 

Chandrhpira,  or  Chandrtaand,  a  virtuous  prince. 
T6.r6.pira,  a  tyrant. 

Palit&ditya,  conquered  Yosovarma  of  Kanauj,  (Yaso- 
vigralxa  of  inscriptions)  and  overran  India. 

Vajrhditya. 

Pnthivyhpira. 

Sangram&pfra. 

.  Jajja,  an  usurper,  deposed  by 
Jaydpira,  married  daughter  of  Jayhnta  of  Gaur,  en¬ 
couraged  learning,  invaded  Bhima  Sena  of  Gujarat, 
841? 

II.  or  Prltbivyhpira. 

Chippatajaju,  son  of  a  prostitute,  whose 

_ -S  governed  in  bis  name. 

834-10  Ajithpira,  set  up  by  tbo  same  usurpers. 

870,10  Amanghpirn,  restored  to  the  succession. 

873-10  TJtpalapira,  last  of  the  Karkota  race. 
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“aST  a  X  Xn." 

937- 9  932-10  963-9  Patt'ha,  a  second  time. 

938- 9  933-4  964-3  Chakra  Vermfi,  ditto 

939- 3  933-10  964-9  Sankara  Yerdlmna. 

939-7  936-4  ••  966-3  Chakra  Yorma.,  a  third  time. 

939-11  936-8  957-7  Unmatti  Yennh. 

941- 11  938-10  959-9  SuraYonuhll. 

LAST  on  MIXED  DYNASTY,  64  YBAItS  4  MONTHS. 

942- 1  939-4  960-3  Yasnskava  Dova,  dected  sovereign. 

948-4  969-3  San  grama  Dora,  dethroned  and  killed  hy 

951- 1  948-10  969-9  Porvagupto,  slain  at  Sureswari  Kshetra. 

952- 10  950-2  971-3  Kshemagupta,  destroyed  many  Yiharas  of  Buddhists. 

961-4  958-8  979-9  Ahhimanyu,  intrigues  and  tumult. 

976-2  972-8  993-9  Nandigupta,  put  to  death  hy  his  grandmother  DiddGi. 

976-2  973-9  994-10  Tribhuvana,  shared  tha  same  fate. 

978-2  975-9  996-10  Bhimagupta,  ditto. 

9S2-6  980-0  1001-1  Diddh  Etal,  assumed  the  throne  herself,  adopts 

1006-9  1003-6  1024-7  Sangrdma  Deva  II.  (with  whom Wilson's  list  closes.) 

1028-4  1032  Haimja  and  Ananta  Deva,1  his  sons  (continued  from 

>  the  printed  Tarangini.) 

1080-9  1054  Kalasa.  ’ 

10S8-10  1062  Utkorsha,  and  Ilarsha  deva. 

,  f  1062  TJdayama  Yikrama,  son  of  the  latter. 

1100-7  |1072  Sanldia  E5.ja. 

1110- 11  1002  Salha,  grandson  of  Udayama. 

1111- 3  1072  Susalha,  usurper,  do. 

1127-3  1088  Mallina,  his  brother  (end  of  Kolbana  Pandit’s  list.) 

1127-9  1088  Jaya  Sinh,  son  of  Susalha,  (JonaEfija’s  list.) 

1149-9  1110  Paxam&na. 

1169-3  1119  Bandideva. 

1166-3  •  1126  Bopya  dova. 

1175-7  1135  Jassa  deva,  his  brother,  an  imbecile. 

1193-8  1153  Jftga  dova,  son  of  Bopya. 

1208-2  1167  Kdjadova.  ■ 

1231-6  1190  Sangihma  dova,  III.  a  relation 

1247-6  1206  lUma  deva. 

'  1268-7.  1227  Lakhonq. deva,  adopted. 

1281-10  1261  Sinha  dova,  new  line  ;  killed  hy  his  brother-in-law 

1296-4  1275  Sinha  deYa  II.  an  usurper,  who  was  himself  deposed 

and  killed  by  the  Mlechas  under  Ehja  Dullach  (?) 

The  name  or  title  Yarnnnh,  or  Yarmfi,  is  especially  appropriate  to  a  man  of  the 
Kshatriya,  the  military  and  regal  caste  j  it  affords,  thoroforo,  no  safe  clue  to  the 
identification  of  this  dynasty ;  hut  the  mention  of  J hlandhara  intimates  their  position 
among  the  mountains  not  far  from  Kashmir,  where  wc  find  a  race  of  princes  bearing 
the  samo  title.;  the  first  of  these,  Avanti  Yarmh,  began  his  reign  after  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  he  may  hare  been  a  scion  or  the  family  recordod  in  this  in¬ 
scription,  which,  as  above  stated,  is  in  a  character  that  may  he  possibly  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century,  just  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Yarmh  dynasty  of  Kashmir,  Thirteen 
generations,  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  peaceable  succession,  will  carry  us  back 
at  least  two  centuries,  so  that  we  may  safely  place  the  first  prince  of  this  series  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.’] 

1  The  lengths,  of  reigns  only  are  given  in  the  original :  calculating  therefore  back¬ 
wards  from  ’Alh-ud-din,  it  becomes  necessary  to  curtail  thq  reign  of  Haririja  (62 
years)  by  about  30  years,  to  form  a  natural  link  with  Wilson's  date  of  Sangrtaa 
Deva. — J.  P.  [Major  Cunningham  (‘Num.  Chron.’,  vol.  yi.)  has  pointed  out  the 
error  committed  by  Prinsep  in  this  place  in  confounding  ’AlMid-din  of  Dihli  with 
the  Kashmir  monarch  of  tho  same  titular  designation,  wh®o  date  should  therefore 
be  corrected  to  a.d.  1-351,  or,  as  adjusted  by  Major  Cunningham,  to  1339.] 


THE  CHOTLAN  DYNASTY. 
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[The  names  of  tha  Musalmau  kings  are  Continued,  from  Major  Cunningham’s 


Sh&h  Mil .  1384  ,  6  1C 

Jamshir .  1337  5  C 

Alk-ud-dln  . 1339  4  0 

ShaMb-ud-din . .  1862  0  2a 

Kutb-ud-din. .  1370  0  23 

Sikandar  .  1386  0  23 

All  Skkh  .  1410  0  23 

Zain  ul  Abidin .  1417  0  23 

Haidar  Shdh  .  1467  0  23 

Hasan  .  1469  0  23 

Muhammad .  1481  0  28 

Kashmir  finally  annexed  to  the  Moghul  1 


Fateh  Shhh . 

•Muhammad  (2nd  time) . . . 

Fateh  Sh4h  (ditto) . 

Muhammad  ( 3rd  time) . . . 

Fateh  SMh  (ditto) . 

Muhammad  (4  th  time) . . . 

Nhzuk  SMh . 

Muhammad  (5th  time)... 

Nhsuk  Shhh . 

Mirza  Haidar . . 

Humhyun . 

.pire  under  Akbar,  in  1586, 


1513 

1514 
1517 
1520 
1627 
1530 
1637 
1541 


Tabie  XKIH. — Choh&n  or  Chahmdn  Dynasty,  at  Ajmir,  Dihli,  and 
afterwards  Kotah  and  Bundi. 

‘  The  Chohans,  one  of  the  four  Aguictda  tribes,  GhoMns,  JPuriMrs,  SoMnki  and 
Pramhra,  said  to  hays  been  produced  by  a  convocation  of  the  gods  on  Mount  Abd 
supposed  of  Parthian  descent.’— Tod,  voi.  ii.  p.  451. 

B.c.  700  Anala,  or  Anhui  Chouhan,  established  at  Garra  Mandela. 

$uv&.cha. 

Malian,  soui'ce  of  Mallani  tribe  i 
GalauSdr. 

a-d.  145  Ajiphla,  Chakravartti,  founder  of  Ajmir,  202  of  Vir&t  era  i  . 

600  s&manta  Ddva,  -) 

MahhDiiTO, 

- 

Vindashr/  |  • 

Vairi  Vihanta,  j 

684  Dola  Eai,  lost  Ajmir  to  Muhammadans, 

695  Manikya  Kai,  founded  Sambhar:  hence  title  of  Shmbri  Kao,  slain  by 
Moslem,  invaders  under  Abul  Ads;  eleven  names  only  in  Jhega’s 
catalogue,  Tod,  vol.  ii,  p.  444. 
fMah&siuba. 

Chandra  Gupta,  (of  Allahabad  pillar  inscription  ?  Sea  Kanauj.) 

Prathp  Siuh. 

1  Mohan-Sihh. 
a  j  Setarai. 

1  HSgahasta. 
j  Jjohadhdr.  ‘  . 


.Chandra  Kay. 

1  ‘  The  names  of  the  Muhammadan  cbiofs,  who  hi 


H&gari.  characters  as’  to  be  hardly  recognizable.  “  Jona  Ktija’s  list  continues  to  Zein- 
nl-hb-ud-dln,  815  Hijra,  whence  Sri  Vara  Pandit  continues  it  to  Fateh  Shall, 
a.d.  1477.  The  ‘ K&javoll  Pathka’  brings  on  the  line  to  AkbaPs  conquest  in  1560,’ 
(see  Muhammadan  dynasties.)— J.  P.  • 

®  ‘Bombay  Government  Selections,’ vol,  iii.  p- 103. 


on  of  the  valley,  si 
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b.c.  770  Harihara  Bay  (Hursr6.j,  Tod),  defeated  Subaktegfn. 

Basanta  Bai. 

Balianga  Bai  (Belundeo  ?  Tod),  or  Dheraca  Gaj,  slain  defending  Ajmir 
against  Sultan  Hahmtid. 

Pramatha  Eai. 

Anga  Efija,  (Amilla  Deya,  Dililf  inscription). 

1016  Y7.  Yisala  Deva,1 2  from  inscriptions,  1031  to  1095,  Tod,  interpolated  date 
in  the 'books  of  Oliand,  S.  921. 

Ssronga  Deya,  a  minor. 

Ana  Deya,  constructed  the  Anali  Sfigar,  at  Ajmir. 

Hispid  (of  Perishtah),  father  of 

977  Jayah  Sinh  (or  Jypal  of  Porfshtali,  burned  liimsclf,  1000,  see  Mfilwfi), 
extended  his  dominion  to  Lahore,  etc. 

1000  Ananda  Dora  (or  Ajay  deo),  Anandpul,  F. 

SomeBwara,  married  daughter  of  Anangpiil  of  Dilili. 

1176  Pritkiifiy,  of  Lahor,  obtained  Dikii,  slam  by  Shahfibuddfn,  1192. 

1192  Eainasi,  slain  in  the  sack  of  Dikii,  T. 

Viiaya  Bay,  adopted  successor  of  Prithiray  (see  Dihli  pillar). 

Lakunsi,  thence  twenty-six  gonerations  to.Nonad  Sinh,  present  okief  of 
Nirnrhua,  neai'est  lineal  descendant  of  Ajipfil  and  Pritkiraj.8 

Table  XXTV. — Hwrowati  or  KwrauU  branch  of  the  Cholum  Dynasty. 
The  Haras-  are  descended  from  Anurfiji,  a  son  of  Yisaladeva,  or  more  probably 
of  M&nikya  Bai,  Tod,  vol.  ii.  p.  454"(sce  preceding  table). 

A.n.  Anur&in,  took  possession  of  Asi,  or  Hansi,  in  Harihna. 

1024  Islitpfila,  obtainod  Asirgark,  miraculously. 

Chand  Kama. 

Lok  pal. 

1192  Hamira  (known  in  Pritkirfija  wars),  killed  in  1192. 

K&lKama. 

Maha  Magd. 

Bao  Bacha. 

■  1298  Bao  Chand,  slain  with  all  but  ono  son  l>y  ATh-ud-din. 

1300  Eainsi,  protected  at  Chitor,  obtainod  Bhynsror. 

Kolnn,  declared  lord  of  the  Path  fir,  (central  India.) 

1341  Bao  Bango,  took  possession  of  the  Hun  court  of  M'ynfii. 

Bao  Deya,  summoned  to  Lodi’s  court,  abdicated  to  Ms  son. 

Hara  Btja,  founded  Bundi;  country  called  Haravati  after  Mm. 

Samavsi  (Samara  Sinh),  conquered  the  Bhils.  « 

Napiijl,  feud  with  Solankhi  chief  of  Thoda. 

Hamd-ii,  defied  supremacy  of  Bina  of  Mewfir. 


1486  Bao  Banda,  a  famine,  1487,  expelled  by  his  brothers 
Samarkandi  and  Amarkandf,  who  ruled  twolye  years. 

Narain  Dfis,  recovers  Bundi. 

1533  Suraj  Mai,  assassinated  hy  Chitor  Etna. 

1534  Soortan,  a  truant,  banished. 

Bao  Arjun,  his  cousin,  killed  in  defenco  of  Chitor. 

1575  Bao  Kfija  Sutjan,  Chunar,  and  Benares  given  to  him. 

Bao  Bkoja,  separation  of  Bundi  and  Kota. 

BUNDf  nnANOH. 

1578  Bao  Batan,  built  Eatanpur,  his  son  Mfidhd  Sinh  receives  Kota  from 
Jehfingir,  henceforward  separation. 

1  The  lath  of  Firoz,  bearing  Yisala  Deya’s  name,  is  dated  S. •  1220,  in  the  reign 
of  Vigraha  Bai  Deva.  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p;  325  ;  also  '  As.  Bes.’,  -gol.  vii. 

2  See  also  lists' in  1  Ayin-i-Akbari.’  vol.  ii.  p.  94-97,  etc. 


RAJAS 
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1578  Gopinktk. 

1662  Chatra  Shi,  took  Kalberga,  under  Aurangzib,  killed  with  twelve  prince 
in  battle  of  Ujjain. 

1668  Bhao  Sinh,  received  government  of  Autanghbhd  under  Aurangzib. 

1681  Anurad  Sink. 

1718  Budb  Sinh,  supported  Bahhdur  Shkh,  dispossessed  by  Jypur  Ehja. 

1743  Omeda,  regains  Bondi,  1749,  witk  Holkar’s  aid,  retires  1771,  dies  1804. 
1770  Ajit  Sink,  Jugrhj,  murders  Khna  of  Mewar. 

Bao  Ebj,  Bisken  Sink,  minor,  protects  Colonel  Monson’s  flight. 

1821  Bhm  Sink. 

EOTAH  BRANCH. 

1579  Madku  Sink,  son  of  Eao  Satan  (see  above). 

1630  Mokuncl  Sink. 

1657  Jagat  Sink.- 

1669  Keswar  Sink. 

1685  EhmSinh. 

1707  Bliim  Sink,  entitled  Makkrho. 

1719  Arjnn. 

1723  Durjan  Ski,  witkout  issue,  ZhUin  Sink,  bom  1740. 

Ajit,  grandson  of  Bisken  Sink. 

Ohatr  S61,  succeeded  bv  bis  brother. 

1765  Gomhn  Sinh,— Zhlim  Sink,  I’oujd&r, 

1770  Omeda  Sink,  „  Eegent.  . 

1819  Kiswar  Sink,  Madhu  Sink,  ditto. 

iBiE  XXV. — fidjas  of  Malwa,  Capitals  Ujjayam,  and  ManMr. 

'This  line  is  taken  from  Abd'l  Bad,1  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  furnished 
l  Jain  authorities :  it  agrees  nearly  with  appendix  to  ‘Agni  Purhpa.’  ’ — 'Wilford.3 
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670  Shliv&hana.1 * 
680  Nirvahana. 

S80  Putra  Efijas,  or  VAnshvalis,  without  issue. 

400  Aditya  Puuwar,  elected  by  nobles  (cot.  Sapor,  a.d.  191,  W.) 

390  Birina  or  Brabrna  Ehja,  reigned  in  Vidlmrbaimgnr. 

360  Atibrabtna,  at  Bijam,  defeated  in  tbo  north. 

271  Sadhroahana  Saahsva-Soiias), 

191  Heymert,  Qarcha  Megha,  killed  in  battle  (misplaced,  Win) 

91  '  Gundrup,  Gardubharupa,  Baliram-gor  ?  of  Wilford, 

66  VncitAMADiTYA  (3rd  of  Wilford.  a.d.  441  Xesdcjird  ?)  Tudr  tr. 

44  ChandrasBon,  possesBod  himself  of  all  HindOstfui. 

136  Karakson,  Surya  Sena,  W.  676. 

216  Ckaturkot  (Saotisinha  sucoeodod,  W.) 

216  Kanakscn  (see  Saurashtra,  which  ho  conquorod  ?  144,  Tod). 

302  Chandrapfu. 

402  Mahendrapal. 

409  Kannchahdi-a. 

410  Vijyananda,  adopted  a  suocoBSor  (his  sou  boing  an  infant)  Sindula,  W. 
470  Muni a,  killed  in  the  Doklian  (roignod  a.d.  993  according  to  Tod). 

483  BiroirA3  (S.  540),  by  Tod.  667  a.b.4  Kalidfia  ilouvisbod. 

583  Jayaehaadra,  put  aside  in  favour  of 

593  Jftpal,  of  the  Tcnore  (Tu£ir)  easto  (Chaitra  Chandra,  ‘Bavishya  P.’) 
698  Edna  Edia. 

603  llCrna  Ba;u. 

604  Bu.ua  Jalu. 

620  Edna  Chandra, 

654  Edna  Baliddur. 

659  Edna  Bakhtmal. 

664  Edy  SukenpdL, 

669  Edy  Koyrotpdl, 

674  Edy  Anangapdl  (rebuilt  and  peopled  Dihli,  791,  Tod). 

734  Kunwcrptl. 

736  Edja  Jagdeva,  of  the  CliohOn  tribo. 

745  Jagaunatk. . 

755  Hara  dova. 

770  Vdsn  dova. 

786  Suradeva. 


1  [Orientalists  do  not  roly  much  upon  Wilford’ s  speculations  in  those  days;  but 
as  evidence  imperfect  in  itself  has  often  somo  foundation  in  truth,  it  may  not  bo  in¬ 
appropriate, to  transcribe  tho  following,  which  seems  oddly  to  assimilate  with  somo  of 
the  indications  noted  at -p.  274-5,  vol.  i,  in  regard  to  the  Gupta  succession  : — ‘As 
there  are  several  kings  and  legislators  called  Vikrama;  in  the  samo  manner  we 
find  also  several  Sdlivdhanas.  This  grandson  of  Dhananjaya  is  made  contemporary' 
with  another  Vikramdditya,  who  is  supposed  to  have  begun  his  reign  a.d.  191  j  but, 
according  to  others,  either  in  tho  year  184  or  200.  In  Eaghuudtli’s  lists,  current  in 
the  western  parts  of  India,. which  have  appeared  in  print,  instead  of  Shlivhhana,  we 
find  Samudrapfila.’— ‘Ab.  Ecs.’  ix.  135.  See  also  pp.  146-7,  ibid-,  and  the  curious 
tale  in  connection  with  Snkdditya  or  Bhartrihari,  brother  of  Vikramhditya,  and  his 
retirement  to  Bhitdri,  on  the  Giunti,  noar  which  place, 'Wilford  remarks,  ‘is  a  stone 
pillar,  with  an  inscription,  containing  only  a  few  couplets  from  tho  Mahhbhdrata 
(see  ante,  p.  240,  vol.  i.,  Bhitdri  Ldf  Inscription).] 

*  Vhsudeva  of  Wilford,  Basdeo,  Porislitah.  a.d.  390,  father-in-law  of  Bahrain 
(seeKanauj).  .  , 

3  [SeePohewa  or  Thaneswur  Inscription,  ‘Join.  As.  Soe.  Bong.’  vol.  xxii.  p.  673, 
dated  279  Samvat,  hut  of  doubtful  attribution.  Names  recorded  :  1,  Mahendrantda ; 
2,  Jatula;  3,  Vijrte;  4,  Yajnika;  6,.Sagga;  6,,Buma;  7,  Dovar&ja;  8,  Eam- 
chandra ;  9,  Bhoja.] 

4  The  other  two  Bajas  Bhoja,  Tod  fixes  in  665  (from  Jain  MSS.)  and  1035,  tho 
father  of  Bdavati. 


2S1 


801 

815 

834 


1067 

1069 

1089 

1109 

1111 

1124 


1168 

1192 


Dharmadcva. 

Bhaldeva. 

Nanakdeva. 

Keyratdeva. 

Pitkoura, 

Maldeva,  conquered  by  Sheikh  Shah,  father) 
of  ’Ald-ud-dta. 

Sheikh  Shah,  from  Ghazni. 

DhaonaRhia  Soud,  Yizir  during  minority  of  \ 
'Alh-ud-din,  who  put  him  to  death.  / 

Kemal-ud-din,  murdered  by 
Jitp&l  Cholihn  (Jaya  Sinh  of  Dikii  and  La¬ 
hore  i  977)  a  descendant  of  Manikya  Eai?  J 


Keyratchand. 

Surajnanda. 

Tipporsein,  or  Becrsen,  dispossessed 
Jelal-ud-dln,  an  Afghan. 

Alam  Shhh,  killed  in  battle  by 


by 


Siyalca. 

Amoghavasra,  or  Yak- 
pati,  otherwise  Val- 
labkanareudra. 


Keraksen,  son  of  Bcersen,  emigrated  to  Khmrup,  married  the  king's 
daughter,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  regained  M&lwh. 


"Bhoja  deva,  TJdayhditya  dova.  Hari-varman. 

Udayhditya.  Naravarma  deva.  Aditya-varman. 

Naravarma.  Yasovarma  ,  deya,  I'evara-varanm, 

Yasovarma,  a.d.  a.u.  1137.  (bom  of  Ari- 

1137.  .  Jayavarma  deya,  khri,  eldest 

1200  NarhahonM  Ajayavarma,  a.d.  1143.  daughter  of  tho 

1143.  Lakhan,  or  Laksh-  Gupta  race.) 

Yindhayavarma.  miyarma  deya,  a  Sinka-yanuan. 
Amushyhyapa.  second  son  of  Kharva-varman. 

Arjuna,  a.d.  1210.  [ 


1  Undated.  See  '  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’  vol.  y.  p.  482. 

*  PipHanagar, in Bkophl  (Skujfilpur) copperplates,  datedSamyat  1267,  ‘Jonr.  As. 
Soc.  Beng.,’  yol.  v.,  p.  380 : — ‘Am,  inscription  on  a  Tkmba  Patra  found  in  the  village 
of  PipU&nagnr,  in  the  Shujalpur  Perganah,  by  L.  "Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Political  Agent, 
who  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  •  I  owe  yon  many  apologies  for  the  delay  which  has 
transpired  in  forwarding  to  you  copies  and  translations  of  the  three  remaining  Thmba 
patras  found  at  Pipliknagar  iq  1886.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  forward  a  copy  and 
translation  of  the  oldest  dated  in  Sajnvat  1236.  It  seems  to  throw  some  doubt  on 
the  course  of  succession  that  appeared  to  you  to  have  been  rendered  plain  and  clear, 
for  eight  generations,  hy  the  inscription  dated  Samyat  1267  before  submitted  to  you. 
That  inscription  states  .that  Jayavarma  was  succeeded  on  the  gaddf  of  Mandap  (or 
Mandu)  by  his  son  Yindhyayarma,  and  ho  by  his_  son  Amushyhyana,  and  he  again 
by  Subliasavarma,  and  this  last  Baja  by  his  son  Arjuna ;  whilst  this  states  that  Horis- 
chandra  succeeded  Rhja  Jayayarma,  and  adds,  moreover,  in  the  last  verse,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Lakskmlvarma.  This  discrepancy  may  be  reconciled  hy  supposing 
that  Rhja  Harischandra  was  only  a  prince  of.  the  royal  family,  and  as  such  became 
possessed  of  an  appanage  and'  not  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  andthe  fact  that  Nilagiri,  and 
not  Mandap,  was  his  capital,  seems  to  confirm  this  supposition,  supported  as  it  also 
is  hy  the  titleaif  ‘Mahh  Eumkra,  or  prince,  given  to  him.  I  was  about  to  add  transla¬ 
tions  also  of  the  other  two  inscriptions ;  hut  finding  that  they  both  correspond,  word 
for  word,  with  that  formerly  sent  to  you  in  all  respeots  but  the  dates,  which  are  later 
—the  one  only  by  three  and  the  other  only  by  five  years— thp  that  of  the  former 
inscription,  and  that  they  both  record  grants  by  the  same  Khja  Arjuna,  translations 
of  them  would  be  but  an  idle  repetition.  .  I  enclose,  however,  copies  of  both,  which 
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a.d.  1220  Birsal. 

1236  Pucenmoll. 

1268  Harnand. 

1330  Sakat  Siali,  killed  by  Bahadur  Slifih,  King  of  Dakliau. 

(On  the  division  of  the  DiliK  monarcby  on  Gkiksuddin  Tugklok  Skhli  II’s 
death,) 

1390  Dilkwar  Kb  in  Gkeri,  viceroy  of  Mfjlwfi,  assumed  sovereignty, 

(Soo  Mussalman  Dynasties.) — 1  Aylu-i-Akbavi,’  Yol.  ii.  p.  67. 


[The  inscription  on  a  toniplo  at  Oudayapur,  taken  by  Captain  Burt 
in  1838,  claims  notice  in  this-  place,  on  account  of  its  supplying  us 
■with  evidence  of  tlic  existence,  and  continued  ourronoy  for  more  than 
four  centuries,  of  an  era  designated  by  the  name  of  Uday&ditya.  The 
nominal  roll  of  the  princes  associated  with  this  monumental  record 
does  not  satisfactorily  fall  in  with  the  traditionary  list  of  the  MaM- 
rajas  of  Malwa;  but  this  need  not  affect  the  authenticity  of  the  one 
or  the  othor,  as  the  provincial  dignities,  of  which  the  inscription  is  an 
exponent,  were  usually  treated  en  seigneur,  whatever  title  to  real  power 
or  supremacy  the  local  ruler  might  chance  to  possess. 

1  Suravira  (of  the  Piivara  line). 

2  Gondala. 

3  Arevalamatbana  (went  to  Malava  and  recovered  his  former  kingdom  of 

■  Madhya  desa,  and  ‘caused  tills  sacred  and  divine  templo  to  bo  erected’  .  .  . 
in  the  year  of  the  Yikramkditya  Smnrnt  1116,  corresponding  with  the 
Skka  year  981,  in  the  Kaliyuga  4160,  andin  the  same  of  ijday!iditya446.’) 

4  S&livkhana,— ‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Bong.’,  vol.  ix.  p.  548.] 


Table  XXYI. — Saurdshtra  {Swat  and  Gujardt).  Capital,  Balabhi- 
pura.  The  Balabhi,  Balhara,  or  Bala-rms  Dynasty. 

The  Jain  chronicles  of  Jai-sinha,  consulted  by  Colonel  Tod,  trace  tho  anoostry  of 
Kcneksen,  the  founder  of  the  M6war  family,  up  to  Sumitra,  the  fifty-sixth  descendant 
from  Rfuna  [vide  the  Surya-vansa  list).  Solar  worship  prevailed,  afterwards  the 
Jain.— [Tod,  vol.  i.  pp.  231,  otc.] 

A.D.  0  )  Maharitu,  fellows  Sumitra,  Tod.  HAmcs  according  to  grants  dug  up  In 

Antarita.  ■  GuMrnS.-WatUon.’ 

f  Bhatfaka.  a.d.  144-190. 

(  Dharasena. 


Aehilsena, 


Mahk  Madan  Sen, 


you  may  place  on  record,  if  you  can  afford  to  spare  a  space  for  thorn  in  your  journal. 
—Sehore,  21th  August,  1838.’  See  also  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc,  Bong,,’  vol.  vii.,  p.  736.— 
[Another  NagpUr  inscription,  translated  and  collated  with  kindred  documents  by 
Ball  Gungadhar  Shashtri  supplies  the  following  list:— 1.  Yairi  Sinha;  2.  Bhimaka 
(his  son) :  3.  Rtiia  llkja,  or  Bhoja  R5ja  (his  son) ;  4.  Bhadm  Iliya ;  5.  Bhoja  deva ; 
6.  Udaykditya;  7.  Lakshmi dhara ;  8.  NaraYarma  deva  (a.d.  1100);  0.  Ya?oVarma 
deva  (a.d.  1137)  ;  10.  Java  Varma  deva;  11.  Lakshmi  Yarma  dova;  12.  Yindhya 
Yai-ma  (son  of  Ajaya  Vamia) ;  13.  Harisohandra  (a.d.  1179);  14.  •Amnshayana ; 
15.  Subk&sa  Yarma;  16.  Arjuna  (his  son,  a.d,  1211).!  ‘Jour.  Bomb.  B.  Hoy.  As. 
Soc.’,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 

1  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  256.  See  also  ‘  Jour.  Bomb.  B.  Koy.  As.  Soo.’  vol.  iii.  p.  215. 
— The  Kev.  P.  Anderson  has  examined  the  nominal  series  obtained-  from  previously 
published  grants  of  this  family,  and- tested  them  by  the  aid  of  new  inscriptions.  His 
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•Names  w  i, 


Baiabhi  era,  Tod.1 
Badintiditya, 

Sivkditya  (466  Gardha-bhela  f 
Jain  MSS.) 

Hariditya, 

Suryhditya, 

Somhditya. 


Silhditya,  II. 

(three  names  obliterated). 
Charagriha,  II. 

523  Silhditya,  III. 

559  Silhditya  Musalli,  TV. 


KIGIN  OP  GEHLOTE,  GRAHABOTE,  OK  SESODIA  TKXBE  OP  SVBXA-VANI 

Kaiswa,  Goha,  or  GrabMifcya,  posthumous  son  of  Silhdityu,  bom  ■ 
in  Bhander  forest. 

Naghditya,  of  Bbander. 

Bhaghditya. 

Devkditya. 

Assaditya,  founded  Aspur  in  Mewkr. 

Khalblioja. 

Grahdditya  (others  make  Nag-iditya),  father  of 
Buph,  or  Bappa,  seized  Ckitor,  from  Mori  tribe,  a.d.  727,  and 
founded  the  GoMIa  or  Geblote,  dynasty  of  Mewkr,  y 

(Continued  in  Table  XXVJ.II.) 


[I  extract  the  following  summary  of  dates,  forming  the  rhumi 
of  Dr.  Stevenson’s  remarks  upon  his  translations  of  the  'Western  Cave 
Inscriptions,  published  in  the  'Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  v., 
■without  in  any  way  pledging  myself  for  its  accuracy ;  indeed,  it  will 
have  been  seen  that  Dr.  Stevenson  and  myself  differ  notably  in  our 
ideas  of  the  correct  epochs  of  two  of  the  leading  dynasties  of  India ; 
but  for  this  very  reason  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  allow  him  to  speak 
for  himself  in  as  much  of  detail  as  my  space  will  permit  me  to  concede 
to  reasoning  that  I  so  far  deny  myself  the  opportunity  of  contesting.-*- 
E.T.] 


“  I  shall  now  conclude  this  paper  with  a  short  summary  of  the  chief  events  men¬ 
tioned  in  tie  Sahyidri  inscriptions,  in  chronological  order.  .  .  Tho  dates  which  hare 


observations,  to  the  following  effect,  are  merely  important  in  the  correction  of  the 
orthography  of  names  and  titles : — ‘  In  the  Bengal  Society’s  list,  the  7th,  10th,  and 
12th  of  these  kings  are  cahed  Sri  Dhara  sena,  but  in  both  the  plates  now  before  me 
the  names  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  second,  i.e.,  Dhara  sena,  with  the  addition  of 
Sri,  which  is  common  to  all  tho  kings.  Moreover  Silkditya  is  said  in  the  ‘  Bengal 
journal’  to  he  sumamed  Kramhditya.  .  .  Tho  surname  is  clearly  written  on 

plate  ii.  Dharmhditya.  Three  of  the  other  kings  are  not  Dharuva,  hut  Dhruva 
sena.’ — ‘Bomb.  Jour.’  vol.  iii.  p.  216.1 
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not  boon  ascertained  from  inscriptions,  but  merely  made  out  by  calculation,  are  . 

marked  with  an  interrogation. 

200.  (?) — A.  cave  was  excavated,  and  an  alms-houso  established  in  it,  on  the  top  of 
tlio  Mfm(i  Ghht,  by  an  Emperor  of  India,  probably  Asoka,  the  first 
Buddhist  Emporor. 

70.(?) — Tlio  Great  Cave  Temple  at  Kbrion  was  formed  by  the  Emporor  Dovabhftti, 
undor  the  suporintondonoo  of  Xonocratcs,  (^f  Vpfjy  or 

a  Greek.  '*  '* 

G5.(?) — A  small  cave  was  excavated  at  Kftnlmri  by  the  sumo  Xcnocratos,  in  which  a 
supposed  tooth  of  Buddha  was  deposited,  till  it  was  rouiovod  to  an  adjoining 
tope,  ns  mentioned  below, 

23.(?) — Tho  expedition  of  tho  constructors  of  the  cavo  montionod  below  into  Malabar, 
to  quell  an  insurrection  there,  took  placo. 

22.(?) — Tho  central  or  Satrap  cavo  at  Nftrik  was  oxoavatod  by  Usliavadatta,  son-in- 
law  of  tho  Satrap  Mahapina,  of  the  Parthian  monarch  Kshaharfita 
(Phrahatos  ?). 

20.(?) — Lands  wore  given  to  tho  monks  at  Junir,  who  dwelt  in  tho  third  series  of 
southern  cavos,  by  several  individuals,  and  especially;  by  S'isuka,  called 
thore  S'riauka,  the  first  Audhrabhritya  sovereign,  wliilo  ho  was  yet  'only 
prime  minister. . 

15.(?)— Tho  Great  Temple  Cavo  at  Xanheri  was  probably  oxeavated  by  the  same 
monarch,  after  ho  ascended  tho  tlirono.  The  uumo  given  him  above  is  that 
of  the  Mutsya  Purhu;  hero  ho  receives  tho  name  of  Beilin,  that  given  in 
tho  Bhbgavat. 

189.— A  tope  or  mound  was  constructed  at  Kfuihori  to  contain  tho  tooth  of  Buddha, 
montionod  above,  and  also  in  honour  of  a  celebrated  Buddhist  devotee,  by 
Pushyavarmon,  who  was  connected  with  tho  Andhra  royal  family. 

DIB. — This  is  tho  tope  oponod  by  Er.  Bird  in  1839,  and  which  contained  a  plate 
with  tho  date  on  it. 

326.— Tho  village  of  Karanja,  on  tho  Ghhts,  was  mado  over  to  tho  monks  at  Kfirlen 
by  tho  two  groat  military  commanders,  who,  in  tho  struggles  between  the 
regal  Satraps  and  Magndh  Emporors,  had  most  likely  wrested  tho  adjacent 
territory  from  the  forrnor  and  afterwards  resigned  it  to  the  latter.  About 
the  same  time,  also,  the  image  of  Buddha,  on  tho  loft  of  the  entrance,  where 
these  inscriptions  arc  found,  was  probably  executed. 

337.— The  largo  cavo  most  to  the  left  of  those  that  contain  inscriptions  at  Marik  was 
excavated  at  the  command  of  the  queen  of  Gautami-putra,  described  as  lord 
paramount  of  India  and  Coylon,  and  who  had  established  in  his  capital  a 
college  for  BrahmSmical  ana  another  for  Buddhist  scionoe,  an  institution 
for  teaching  archery,  and  a  hospital. 

M.B. — Reasons  have  boon  adduced  to  show  that  the  era  mentioned  in  this 
inscription  is  the  Balabhi,  and  that  it  was  established  in  commemoration  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Grooeo-Parthian  empire  in  Western  India,  by  the 
united  forces  of  tho  Magadh  Emperor  and  tho  Balabhi  Commandcr-in-Chief, 
who  rebelled  against  his  sovereign,  tho  reigning  royal  Satrap,  and  rendered 
'  himself  independent.  Those  Satraps  had,  in  all  probability,  reigned  for  a 
long  time  in  tbeir  own  right,  and  had  prefixed  tho  title  regal  to  their  former 
appellation  to  point  this  out.  The  latest  date  on  any  of  their  coins  is 
Samvat  390,  or  A.n.  333 ;  for  I  think,  from  tho  form  of  tho  letters,  that 
the  era  must  be  the  .common  Samvat.  Wo  have,  then,  only  to  suppose 
that  on  the  Indus  their  government  subsisted  fourteen  years  after  it  was 
overthrown  in  Gujarit,  as  the  Balabhi  era  commences  with  a.d.  319.  In 
accordance  with  this  supposition,  none  of  tho  400  regal  Satrap  coins  that 
were  found  at  Junir  in  1846  belong  to  the  two  last  Satraps.  The  vaunting, 
too,  of  Itudra  Dbma,  the  lost  of  them  but  one,  on  the  Girnhr  inscription, 
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over  the  Shtkami  ruler  of  the  Dakhan,  our  Andhra  monarch,  could  refer 
only  to  some  partial  success  preceding  the  final  catastrophe,  as  wo  usually 
find,  people  boast  most  when  hardest  pressed.  From  our  inscriptions  it  is 
t  evident  that  the  hills  in  which  the  caves  are  excavated  were  sometimes  in 
possession  of  the  one  and  sometimes  of  the  other  party. 

342. — The  monastery  cave  at  Khrlen  was  excavated  by  a  mendicant  devotee, 

410.(?)— Buddaghosha,  the  author  of  the  Phli  work  called  in  Ceylon  the  ‘  Atthakatha,’ 
and  the  Buddhist  apostle  of  the  Burman  peninsula,  set  up  a  middle-sized 
image  of  Buddha  on  the  right  porch  of  the  Great  Temple  Cave  at  K&nheri. 

428.(?)— During  the  reign  of  the  Andhra  monarch  Yodnya  S'ri  S'at  Kami,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  China  as  having  sent  ambassadors  there,  a 
nephew  and  other  relations  of  his  set  up  the  two  colossal  images  on  each 
side  of  the  porch  of  the  same  great  cave,  and  at  the  same  time  a  village  was 
given  to  the  monks. 

430.  (?)  —Other  relations  of  the  same  Emperor  established  an  alms-house  in  connection 
with  a  cave  at  Khnheri. 


460.  (?) — A  temple  cave  at  Kuden  (Korah),  in  the  Concan,  was  excavated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Chief  of  Salsette,  who  seems  to  have  exercised  authority 
over  a  considerable  adjoining  district  of  country. 

N.B.— The  abovo-mentiouod  works  are  all  that  appear  to  me  to  derive  from  the 
inscriptions  probable  indications  of  the  period  about  whioh  they  were 
executed,  whether  by  means  of  the  dates  or  the  names  they  contain.  The 
time  when  the  others  were  engraved  can  only  be  guessed  at  from  the  style 
of  the  letters ;  but  none  seem  to  me  to  have  been  inscribed  on  the  Sahyddri 
rocks  at  a  later  period  than  that  lost  mentioned,  and  certainly  none  earlier 
than  the  first  date  here  given,  bringing  them  all  within  the  two  centuries  pre¬ 
ceding  and  the  five  succeeding  the  Christian  era,  during  which  time  Buddhism 
flourished  in  Western  India,  while  the  modem  Hindi!  system  was  silently 
moulding  itself  into  its  present  form  and  preparing  to  take  the  place,  at  a 
somewhat  later  period,  of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  and  to  exhibit  that  com¬ 
pound  of  Yedic  pantheism,  Buddhistical  tenderness  for  animal  life,  and  in- 
digenal  superstition  that  is  now  currentin  India,  During,  however,  the  whole 

n'od  of  Buddhist  ascendancy,  Brahmflns  existed,  studied  their  literature, 
their  holy  places,  and  performed  those  of  their  rites  that  could  be 

C“ormed  in  private.  The  common  people  also  worshipped  Krishna, 
vbni,  and  S'iva,  as  local  gods,  m  particular  districts.  The  travels  of 
the  Chinese  Fa  Hian  show  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
Buddhism  prevailed  throughout  India ;  and  those  of  Whang  Thsang  show 
that  this  was  still  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  An 
inscription,  of  date  a.d.  657,  originally  affixed  to  a  Buddhist  temple  near 
Nagporo,  shows  that  it  still  prevailed  m  the  East  at  that  period  (‘Jour. 
Bom.  Boy.  As.  Soe.,’  vol.  i.,  p.  150.)  It  is  to  be  noticed  here,  also,  that 
there  is  a  discrepancy  of  42  years  between  the  date  a.d.  342  and  a.d.  428.” 

Table  XXVII.— Gujarat.  Capital  Palm.  The  Anhilwdra  Bynasty, 
a  restoration  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Palhdras. 

‘Ay to.  Akbari’  list  collated  with  that  of  the  ‘  Agni  Purdna,’  of  Wilford. 

696  Saila-deva,  living  in  retirement  at  TTjjain,  found  and  educated. 

802  745  Banaraja,  son  of  Samanta  Sinh  (Chohdn),  who  founded  Auhulpur  (Nor . 
waleh  or  Patan),  called  after  Anala  Cholidn,  A.  A. 
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80B  Togarija  . h 

841  Bliima  Eija...  Bhunda-deva,  "Wd. 

860  Bheur  .  I 

895  Bchirsinh .  /From  the  1  Ayln  Akbari. 

920  Ecshadat .  llija  Aditya,  \V. 

936  Samanta  ......  Daughter,  murriud 


_  Oliowm  nyimsty  of 
A.D.  Anliilnoor. 

746  1.  Wun  Eij,  son 

Jye  Slicker. 
806  2.  Yog  Eij. 

841  3.  Kshem  Kip  * 
806  4.  Bliooynd.  ' 

895  6.  Vair  Sing. 

920  6.  EutnEiditya. 
of  936  7.  Simunt  Singh. 


'  DihKEija:  Bliunda,'W.  942  JlIoolEhjSolunkhoe — 
'  " '  '..'—London,  11 


kLtAS  OP  THE  SOLANKHI  TRIBE. 

910  W.  Mida  llija,  usurped  tlio 
throuo.' 

1025  Oliamund,  invaded  by  Sultin 
Mahmid  (Samanta,  W.) 
1038  Vallabba  (Beyser,  or  Bisela, 
‘Ay.  Ak.'),  ancient  lino  re- 


List  of  tho  successors  of  Mool  Eij, 
from  a  copper-plate  inscription,  dated 
Samvat  1206  (a.u.  1210),  found  at 
Akmadibid. 

1  Mool  Eij  dov. 

2  Olifunoond  Eij  dev. 

3  Doorlubli  Eij  dev. 

4  Bheom  dev. 


7  ICoomfir  P(il  dev. 

8  Iljyo  P!il  dov. 

9  Jfool  Eij  dov. 

10  Bliocm  dev. 

‘  Bis  Mili.’ 


stored. 

1039  Durlabba  (Dabisalima,  P.), 
usurped  the  tlirono. 

1060  Bliima  rija. 

Kiladcva  (Karan,  ‘A.  A.’), 

Cama-ra1iendrn,  or  Yisala- 
deva,  Va,  who  became 
Paramount  Sovereign  of 
Dilili  (see  p.  247). 

1094  Siddhn,  or  Jayasinh,  an  usurper 
(Tod,  vol.  i.  p.  98). 

Kumirapila,  poisonod. 

Ajayapala,  son  of  Jayasinba. 

THE  nilXOElA  TRHIE. 

'  ’  Miila  (Lakbmul,  ‘A.  A.’),  Lakkan-raya,  'W.  without  issue. 

Birdmula,  1  Baluca-mula,  TVn. 

Beildcva,  J  of  Bliigcla  tribe. 

1209  W.  Bhima  Deva,  or  Bhala  Bliima  Deva,  same  as  tho  last,  ¥a. 

1250  Arjun.  deva,  1 

1260  Saranga  dovi,  [  1  Ay.  Ak.’ 

1281  Karan,  )  Carna  the  Gohili,  fled  to  the  Dakhan,  when  in  the  year 
1309  Gujarit  was  annexed  to  Dilili  by  ’Ali-ud-din  Muhammad  Shih. 

Table  XXVIII. — JRanas  of  Mewdr.  Capitals  Chitdr,  Udayapur. 
(Continued  from  Table  XXVI.) 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Balhhra  monarchy  of  Saurishtra,  and  two  centuries’ 
sojourn  of  the  family  in  the  Bhander  desert,  Baph  or  Bappa  conquered  Chitor,  and 
founded  a  new  dynasty  in  A.D.  727.  The  lioroditary  title  was  changed  from  Gehlote 

Toa,  from  Allpur  ins 


Sri  Gohadit,  founder  of  Gohila  (Gehlote)  tribe. 
Bboja  (Bhagaditya  ?) 

Mahendra. 

Na^a  (Kigiditya). 

Aprajit  (compare  with  Table  XXVI.) 
Mahendra. 


BASAS 


Narayahana...  13.  Nh-vahaua. 

14.  Solyakana. 

Saktivarma  ...  15.  Saktikumar,  resided  at  Aitpur,  967,  or  1068?  Tod,  yol. 
pp.  243,  S03. 

Suchiyarma...  TTmba  Passa. 

Narayarma  ...  Naryarma,  cotemporary  with  Subuktigin. 

Kirttiyarma...  Yasoyarma,  do.  with  Makinkd,  Aitpur  destroyed. 

Yairi  Sinh,  (Vira  Sinha  deva  of  Kanauj  ?  See  Bengal.) 

Vijaya  Sink. 

Aii  Sink.  ' 

Yiirama  Sink. ' 

Skmanta  Sink,  1209,  W. 

Kumara  Sink. 

Matkana  Sinh. 

Padma  Sink, 

Jaitra  Sinh.  • 

Tej  Sink. 

i  ?  Samara  Sink,  (Samarsi,  T.)  born  1149 ;  marries  Pritki  Ski’s  daughter. 

!  Kerna,  or  Karan,  kis  son— 
l  Rahup,— attacked  by  Shams  ud  din,  1200. 

Nine  princes,  occupying  fifty  years,  engaged  in  crusades,  to  recover  6a 


„  „  (Kamdeo  of  Periskta.)  Ckitor  saoked  by  ’  Alh-ud-din,  (1305, 1 

Ajaya  Sink  (Ajaysi,  T.),  resided  at  Kailwarra. 

Hamlra,  son  of  ufsi,  recovered  Ckitor. 

ICkait  Sink  (Kkaitsi,  T.),  oaptured  AjmSr.  '  ' 

Lakska  Rkna  (Lakka  Mna,  T.),  rebuilds  temples.  Expedition  to  GayS. 
Mokuljl,  supplants  rightful  keh- Ckonda. 

Kkumbo  (Kumbho,  T.  Gownko,  ‘A.  A.’),  defeats  Makmiid  of  Mklwk;  pill 
raised  in  commemoration  at  Ckitor,  Tod,  1439,  yol.  i.  p.  286  ;  yol.  ii.  p.  76: 
Oda.  murders  kis  father,  and  is  killed  hv  li°-htnine\ 
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.1761  Arsi,  his  uncle,  Zhlim  Sink's  rise. 

1771  Hamira,  a  minor. 

1777  Bilim  Sinli,  his  brother.  Holkar  and  Sindia  overrun  Mowir.  Marriage  feud 
of  Jaypur  and  Jodhpur.  Kishna  Kumhr  poisoned,  and  the  race  of  Bappa 
Rhwnl  extinguished,  all  but  * 

1828  Jewan  (Javan)  Sinli,  the  only  surviving  son. 

Tabee  XXIX. — Jlahtor  Dynasty  of  Ifanauj,  aftcnoarch  continued  in 
Mdrwdr,  or  Jodhpur. 


Prom  Tod’s  genealogical  rolls  of  the  Ralitors,  preserved  by  tiro  J uins,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6-7. 
a.d.  (After  tho  usual  Xhcogony.) 

300?  Yavanasva,  prince  of  1’arlipur?  supposed  of  Indo-Soythic  origin. 

390  Basdoo  (Ynsudcva1 2),  revives  Kanauj  dynasty ;  his  daughter  raairios  1 

Bahrain  Sassan,  of  Persia.  >  Ferishtah. 

430  Rarndeo,  fixed  in  MSwwAr— tributary  to  Foroz  Sassan.  ) 

469  Havana  P£ila,  conquors  Ajiphla  of  Kanauj— honco  called  Khtna  dhvaja. 
Padhrat  or  Bharata,  king  of  Kanauj. 

Punja,  Ms  Bon. 

570  ?  Dhcrma  Bhutnbo,  his  descendants  called  Dhhncsra  Camdkaj  (for  twenty-one 
generations  bore  the  uanio  of  Rao,  afterwards  Itfrja.) 

Aii  Chandra. 


Hdaya-okandra. 

Nirpati. 

Kenckaena  (see 
Mhlwk  400? 
Sohesra-s&la. 
Mdgh-Ssena. 
Yirabbadra. 


Moknnda. 

Bhadu 


1016  Kora  or  Chand-  1072  Chandra  dova,  3  Chandra  deva.3 4 

pfil,  F.  conq. Kanauj.  Mahipala  deva. 

BAjsen.  1096  Madana  Pkla.  4  Madana  phla.  ICumaraphla  deva. 

Triphla.  1120  Govinda  Chan-  5  Govinda  Chan-  Govinda  Chandra. 

Sri  Puma.  ■  .  dra.  dra. 

(Yira  Siuha),  1144  YijayaChandra.  6  YijayaChandra.  Jadjeya  deva. 
see  Bengal.  1163  Jaya  Chandra,  7  Jaya  Chandra.  Ajaya  dova. 

712  (Yase  varman),  diod,  1193. 

see  tab.  xxii. 

900  (Suliasanka),see 
‘Yia.  Prak.’ 

Yijayaohandra. 

1169  Jaya  Chandra, 

(Dal.  Pangla). 


1  Wilford  names  this  prince  Sadkpkla,  or  Sadasvapala,  ‘As.  Ees.’,  vol.  ix.  p.  211. 

2  See  Essays,  vol.  i.  pp. 

3  1  Who  was  also  very  learned,  king  of  kings,  etc.,  and  who  gained,  the  kingdom 
of  Kanaya  Kubja  by  the  power  of  his  arms.’ 

4  [Seo  vol.  i.  pp,  288,  etc.;  ‘  Ayin-i-Aibari,’  vol.  i.  p.  80.] 
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Table  XXX. — Manodr  or  Jodhpw.  Continuation  of  ditto. 
1210  Sivaji,  grandson  of  Jayachandra,  settled  in  the  desert,  Kher. 

Ashthama  (Asothama  T.) 

Doohar,  T.  Dula  Rai,  W.  made  an  attempt  on  Kanauj  and  Mandor. 
Raipfil. 


Jalhun. 

Chado. 

Theedo. 

Siluk  or  Silko  (origin  of  the  Silkflwats  or  Bhomehs). 

Biramdeva. 

1381  Chonda,  assaulted  Mandor,  and  made  it  his  capital. 

1108  Binmal,  of  Gohila  mother,  made  pilgrimage  to  Gaya. 

1427  Rao  Joda  and  twenty-three  brothers  had  separate  fiefs. 

1458  <  „  „  founded  Jodhpur,  and  removed  from.  Mandor. 

1488  Rao  Sujoh,  or  Surajmal ;  rape  of  Rahtor  virgins  by  Pathtas. 

1515  Rao  Ganga 

1531  Rao  Maldeo  becomes  chief  Rfija  of  Rhjputs ;  fortifies  capital.  _ 

1568  „  „  send?  his  son  as  hostage  to  Akbar ;  marriage  alliance. 

1583  TJdayaSinh;  Chandra  Sinh,  upheld  hy  clans,  installed  by  Akhar. 

1594  Soor  Sinh ;  named  Siwai  Rhja,  a  general  in  Moghul  armies. 

1619  R5.ja  Gaj  Sinh  slain  in  Gujarat. 

1637  Jeswant  Sinh,  died  in  Kfibul. 

1680  Ajit  Sinh,  posthumous.  Rahtor  conflict  at  Delhi,  4th  July,  1679  (7th  Sravan, 
S.  1716) ;  thirty  years’  war  against  empire.  Murdered  by  his  son 
1724  Abhay  Sinh ;  entitled  Mahfafija  Rfijeswar,  1728. 

1749  Efim  Sinh,  son,  defeated  by  his  unde, 

1749  Bakht  Sinh,  who  was  poisoned  in  1752. 

1752  Vijaya  Sinh  (Beejy  Sinh)  disputed  possession  with  Rfim  Sinh. 

1793  Bhim  Sinh  usurps  throne  on  his  grandfather’s  death,  by  defeat  of  Zhlirn  Sinh. 
1803  MtaSinh.  Feud  for  Kishna  Rum6ri,tthe  Udtpur  princess. 


Table  XXXI. — The  BiJcaner  Jtdf,  a  scion  of  Jodhpur. 

1458  Bfka,  son  of  Joda,  settled  in  the  Jit  country. 

1494  Nunkarna. 

1512  Jaet. 

1546  Kalita  Sinh. 

1578  Rhy  Sinh. 

1631  Kama  Sinh. 

1673  Anop  Sinh. 

1708  Sarup  Sinh. 

.  Sujta  Sinh. 

1736  Zurawar  Sinh. 

1745  Gaj  Sinh. 

1786  Rfij  Sinh,  poisoned*in  thirteen  days  by 
1788  Surat  Sinh,  regent,  who  usurped  the  throne, 

1799  ,,  vanquished  Surtan  Sinh  and  Ajib  Sinh. 

1804  „  annexed  Bhatner  to  his  dominions. 

Table  XXXII.— Manas  of  Amber  or  Bhmd'Mr.  Capital  Jaypur. 
The  Cuchwtaa  race  of  Rfljputs  claims  descent  from  Cush,  second  son  of  Rtara,  Hug 
of  Ayodhya,  who  migrated  and  built  the  fort  of  Roths,  on  the  Sone. 

294  RfijaNala,  founded  Narwar  or  Nishida. 

Thirty-two  princes— having  the  affix,  Phis. 

‘965  Sura  Sinh. 

.966  Dbola  (Dula)  Rai,  expelled  from  Narwav,  founded  DhundMr  dynasty. 
Kaniul, 
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Maidul  Rao,  took  Amber  from  tbe  Meenas. 


JAuntal.  . 

1185  Pujandeva  (Pajun),  married  daughter  of  Prithi  Rhja. 

•Bijal. 

Rhjdoo  (Sahirdovaf  ofNarwar,  defeatod  by  Mabmiid  II.  1251,  P.) 


Kontal. 

Jnnsi. 

Udnyakama— his  son,  Baloji,  obtained  Amritsir,  called  Shekhhvat,  from  his 
grandson,  Shekhjf. 

Nava  Sink. 

Banbir. 

Udkhrao. 

Ckandrason. 

Prithi  Raj,  pilgrimage  to  Dewal  on  tho  Indus  :  murdered  by 
Bhfrna,  his  son. 

Aiskam.  4 

1550  ?  Baharmal  (Puranmnl,  V.),  paid  homago  to  Bhbar.  . 

1536  ?  Bhagwhn  Dhs,  Akbar’s  general,  wedded  his  daughter  to  Jehhngir. 

1592  M9n  Sink,  ditto,  governor  of  Bengal,  Dakhnn,  Kabul. 

1615  Bhao  Sinh,  died  of  drinking. 

1621  Maha  Sinh,  ditto. 

1625  f  Java.  Sinh,  Mirza  Rhja,  poisoned  by  his  son  Herat. 

Ehm  Sinh,  reduced  to  mansab  of  4000. 

Bishen  Sinh,  ditto  3000. 

1698  Siwai  Jay  Sinh,  founded  Jaypur,  published  ‘Zij  MuhamadsMh.’ 

1742  Iswari  Sinh. 

1760  MadhuSinh. 

1778  Prithi  Sinh,  II.  minor. 

1778  Perthp  Sinh. 

1803  Jagat  Sinh,  an  effeminate  prince,  died  without  issue.  * 

1818  Jay  Sinh,  III.  posthumous,  believed  supposititious. 

[It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  where  each  series  of  inscription 
princes,  often  of  most  circumscribed  local  power,  may  most  fitly  he 
inserted  in  the  general  list;  under  the  claims  of  caste,  the  subjoined 
sovereigns  should  he  classed  with  the  ChoMns  of  Ajrnir;  and,  under 
the  geographical  aspeot  again,  their  position  might  he  determined  by 
any  one  of  the  contiguous  principalities  by  which  the  modern  clump  of 
■  Shekawati  Btates  is  hounded.  I  have  made  them  follow  Jaypur,  as  to 
that  kingdom  they  now  belong. 

i»  the  Temple  of  8ri  Harsha  SheJcdwati.  Srnrnat  1030. 


Gdvaka,  Chohdn, 
Chandra  rhja. 
GOvaka. 
Chandana, 


. .  Yhkpati. 

6.  Sinlia  rhja,  961  a.d. 

7.  Vigraba  rhja,  of  another  race, 

I  a.d.  973. 

‘  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,’  vol.  iv.,  p.  367.] 


Table  XXXIII. — Haas  of  Jesalmr. 

Dynasty  of  tbe  Bhattis,  a  branch  of  tbe  Yadu  race  of  the  Chandra  Vansa,  Tod. 
Nhba,  fled  from  Dwarica  to  MarusthalU—  (Bhhgavat). 

Prithibhbu— Khira— Jud-bhhn  (from  Bhatti  chroniclers) . 

Bhhu-bal,  espoused  daughter  of  vijaya  Sinh,  Mhlwh. 

Bhhu,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 


XA  OS 


JESAUIEB. 


B.O.  94? 
A.D.  16? 


730 

733 

813 


1008 

1043 


1167 

1218 

1250 

1270 

1275 

1275 


1306 


1473 


1701 

1622 

1761 

1820 


min  mameu  uauguter  or  x>er  oinn  or  luaiwa;  invasion  or  rami  omm. 
Kaia  Gaja,  invaded  Kandrupkdl,  in  Kashmir. 

Salbahan,  fifteen  sons,  all  R6jas,  conquered  Panjkb,  expelled  from  K6bul. 
Btdond,  invaded  by  Turks— Ms  grandson,  Ohakito,  source  of  Ohakit  tribe. 
Kullur,  eight  sous,  all  became  Mussalmans. 

Jinj,  seven  ditto. 

Bhatti,  court  at  Labor,  gave  name  to  family. 

Mangal  Kao,  expelled  by  king  of  Ghazni— settled  in  M6r. 

Maiam  Kao,  bis  son — 

Kekur,  invaded  by  the  Barahas,  787,  a.d.  731. 

Tanno,  erected  Bfjnot. 

Biji  Kae,  continual  feuds  with  the  Langas,  till  1474.  Title  Kao  exchanged 
for  Kamil. 

Deoraj,  excavated  several  lakes,  one  at  Tunnot. 

Munda. 

Bacbera,  tributary  to  Anandapfil  of  Delhi ;  invaded  by  Mahmfld, 

Bhojiso  conspired  against  and  killed  by  his  unole. 

Je$p.l,  slain  in  defending  Lodorva.  Removed  capital  to  Jesalm^r, 

SaEvahan  II.,  throne  usurped  by  hie  eon,  Mil. 

Kailun,  elder  brother,  repcUed  the  Klifin  of  Balooh, 

Chaohik  Deo,  extirpated  Chunna  Rhjputs. 

Karan,  repelled  Muzaffer  Kh6n. 

Lakhan  Smh,  an  idiot,  replaced  by  his  son. 

Pdnphl,  dethroned  by  nobles. 

Jaetsi,  recalled  from  Gujarat — defended  fort  for  eight  years, 

Mulrhj  III,,  great  sack  of  Jesalmbr  by  Mahdl  Khhn,  1294. 

Diidvi,  elected  R6.mil,  second  saok  ana  immolation, 

Gursi  re-establishes  I esatmdr. 

KShar,  adopted:  fends. 

Kao  Kailan,  or  Kerore,  conquered  to  the  Indus— lived  to  80. 

Chaohik  Deo,  fixed  capital  at  Marote;  continued  feuds, 

Bersi,  oonquest  of  Multta  by  Bhbar. 

Sabal  Sinh,  Jesalmdr  becomes  a  fief  of  empire,  under  Kamils  lait,  Nunkara, 
Bhim,  Manohar  Das ;  conversion  of  Bhattis. 

TJmra  Stab,  predatory  incursions. 

Jeswant,  alliance  with  Mew5r — end  of  Bbatti  chroniole. 

Akhi  Sink,  Sarfip  Sinh  minister  potential. 

Mulrfija,  ditto. 

Gaj  Sinh,  ditto,  under  British  protection. 


[Although,  the  dynasty  of  the  G-urha  Mundala  Rdjas  can  scarcely 
claim  much  prominence  amid  the  sovereignties  of  the  larger  Indian 
states,  yet  the  centrical  position  of  their  seat  of  government,  and  the 
fullness  of  the  detail  of  names,  render  it  possible  that  their  annala 
may  tend  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  still  obscure  contemporaneous 
history  of  proximate  lands.] 

History  of  the  Ourlus  Mundala  Bdjas.  By  the  late  Col.  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman,  formerly 
Commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  Thuggee  in  the  Mriudda  Provinces. 

The  dominions  of  the  Gurha  Mundala  sovereigns  extended  before  the  death  of 
Sungrfim  86,  in  the  year  a.d.  1530,  over  fifty-tivo  districts,  containing  each  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  villages,  and,  collectively,  no  less 
than  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty.  But  the  greater  part  of  these 
districts  were  added  to  their  dominions  by  the  conquests  of  that  prince. 
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These  princes  trace  back  their  origin  in  the  person  of  Jadoo  -Rae  to  the  year 
Sftinvafc,  4X5,  or  a.d.  358,  when,  by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Gond  E&ja 
Nagdeo,  he  succeeded  to  tho  throne  of  Gm-lia.  Mundala  was  added  to  their  do¬ 
minion  by  Gopfd  St,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  that  prince,  about  the  year  a.d.  634, 
in  tho  conquest  of  tlio  district  of  Marroogurh  from  tlio  Gond  chiefs,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  tho  ancient  Ilaihaibunsi  sovereigns  of  Rutunporo  and  Lalmjoo.  That  this 
anoiont  family  of  Rajputs,  who  still  roign  at  thoso  places,  reigned  ovor  Mundala  np 
to  tho  yoar  A.n.  144-  or  Samvat,  201,  mis  ascortuinod  front  an  inscription  in  copper 
dng  np  during  tho  roign  of  Nizfun  Sfi  (a.d.  1740)  in  tho  villago  of  Doaree  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  place.  This  inscription  was  in  Sanskrit  upon  a  copper  plate  of  about 
two  foet  squaro,  and  purported  to  convoy,  ns  a  froo  religious  gift  from  a  sovereign  of 
the  ■  Haihaibunsi  family,  tho  villago  of  Donreo  in  which  it  was  found,  to  Deodatt,  a 
Br&hman,  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The  plato  was  preserved  in  tho  palace  with  the 
greatest  care  up  to  the  year  1780,  when  it  was  lost  in  tho  pillago  of  the  place,  and  all 
search  for  it  lias  since  proved  fruitless.  There  aro,  howover,  soveral  highly  respeotable 
men  still  living  who  often  saw  it,  and  have  a  perfectly  distinct  recollection  of  its 
contents.  How  and  when  tho  Gonds  sucocedcd  this  family  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Mundala  we  are  never  likely  to  loam ;  nor  would  it  ho  very  useful  to  inquire. 

This  family  of  Haihaibunsis  roignod  ovor  Labnjeo,  formorly  called  Chumpaauttu; 
Rutunporo,  formorly  called  Monepore ;  Mundala,  formorly  called  Muhikmuttee  (Ma- 
hikmati);  and  Sumbulporo  (Sambhnlpur). 

The  Gurha  Mundala  dynasty  boast  a  Rajpoot  origin,  though  they  are  not  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  genuine.  Tradition  says  a  soldier  of  fortune  from  Kandicsh,  Jadoo  Rae, 
entered  the  service  of  one  of  tho  Haihaibuusi  sovereigns  of  Lahnjee,  and  accompanied 
him  on  a  pilgrimago  to  the  source  of  the  Nevbudda  at  Amuxkuntuk,  and  eventually, 
in  S.  416= a.d.  358,  succeeded  tho  Gond  Rkja  of  Gurha. 

■When  Jadoo  Rao  succeeded  his  father-in-law  on  tho  throne  he  appointed  Surbhee 
Partuk  as  his  prime  minister,  and  wo  liavo  some  good,  grounds  to  believe,  what  is 
altogether  singular  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  tho  descendants  of  tho  one 
reigned  as  sovereigns  of  the  country  for  a  period  of  fourteen  hundred  years  up  to  the 
Baugor  conquest  in  Bamvat  1838,-  or  a.d.  1781 ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  the 
other  held  the  office  and  discharged  the  dutios  of  chief  ministers  for  tho  same  period. 
Among  the  sovereigns  during  this  time,  there  are  said  to  have  been  fifty  generations 
and  sixty-two  successions  to  the  throne ;  and  among  tho  ministers  only  forty  gene¬ 
rations.  This  would  give  to  each  roign  something  less  than  twenty-three  years.  In 
1260  years  France  had  only  sixty-three  kings,  or  one  every  twenty  years.1 

I  shall  here  give  a  list  of  the  sovereigns,  with  the  number  of  years  each  is  said 
to  have  reigned.8  Thri  list,  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Praia  Marram,  the  53rd  of  this 
line,  is  found  engraven  in  Sanskrit  upon  a  stone  in  a  tomple  built  by  the  son  and 
successor  of  that  prince  at  Ramnugur,  near  Mundala.  It  is  said  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  records  to  which  the  compiler,  Jygobind  Eajpao,  had  access;  and 
good  grounds  to  rely  on  the  authenticity  of  this  record  for  above  a  thousand  years 
may  be  found  in  the  inscriptions  on  tho  different  temples  built  by  the  several  princes 
of  this  house,  bearing  dates  which  correspond  with  it ;  and  in  the  collateral  history 

1  In  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  Rome  had  no  less  than  seventy  Csesars.  In  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Mamelukes  bad  in  Egypt  forty-seven  sovereigns ;  and  a 
reign  terminated  only  with  a  life.  The  Goths  had  in  Spain,  in  throe  hundred  years, 
thirty-two  kings. 

8  We  have  not  altered  the  system  of  orthography  followed  by  the  author,  although 
at  variance,  with  SirW.  Jones’  scheme,  because  there  are  some  names  for  which  we 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  the  classical  equivalents. — J.  P. 
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of  the  Muhammadans  and  others  who  invaded  these  territories  during  their  reign. 
The  inscription  on  the  stone  runs  thus :  1  Friday,  the  29th  of  Jet,  in  the  year 
Samvat,  1724  (a.d.  1667),  the  prince  Hirdee  Si  reigning,  the  following  is  written 
hy  Suda^Beo,  at  the  dictation  of  Jygohind  Bajpae,  and  engraved  hy  Singh  Si,  Dya 
Earn,  and  Bhagi  Eutee.’ 

As  an  instance  which  collateral  history  famishes  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  record,  it  may  he  stated  that  Ferishta  places  the  invasion  of  Gurha  hy  Asuf  in 
the  year  Hijra  972,  or  a.d.  1664;  and  states  that  the  young  prince,  Beer  Narain, 
had  then  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  The  inscription  on  the  stone  would  place 
the  death  of  .Dulput  Si,  his  father,  in  Samvat  1606,  or  a.d.  154S,  as  it  gives  1190 
years  to  the  forty-nine  reigns,  and  the  first  reign  commenced  in  415.  The  young 
prince  is  stated  to  have  reigned  fifteen  years,  and  tradition  represents  him  as  three 
years  of  age  at  his  father’s  death.  This  would  make  him  eighteen  precisely,  and,  added 
to  1548,  would  place  the  invasion  1663  a.d. 


1  Jadoo  Eae,  An.  Sam.  41 1 

2  Madhoo  Singh,  his  son 

3  Jugurnith,  ditto . 

4.  Bagouith,  ditto  . . 

6  Rotter  Deo,  ditto . 

6  Beharee  Singh,  ditto  .... 

7  Nursing  Deo,  ditto . 

8  Sooruj.Bhan,  ditto  . 

9  Bis  Deo,  ditto . 

10  Gopil  Si,  ditto  . 

11  Bhopil  Si,  ditto . 

12  Gopeenith,  ditto . 

13  Etuachund,  ditto . 

14  Soortan  Singh,  ditto  .... 

15  Hurechur  Deo,  ditto  .... 

16  Kishun  Deo,  ditto  . 

17  Jugut  Sing,  ditto . 

18  Muha  Sing,  ditto . 

19  Doorjun  Mul,  ditto . 

20  Jcsknrun,  ditto . 

21  Pertapadit,  ditto . 

22  Juschund,  ditto  . . 

23  Munohur  Singh,  ditto.... 

24  Gotind  Singh,  ditto . 

25  Bamchund,  ditto . 

26  Kurun,  ditto . . 

27  Rutun  Seyn,  ditto  . . 

28  KumulNyne,  ditto . 

29  Beer  Singh,  ditto . 

30  Nurhur  Deo,  ditto  . 

31  Troo  Bobun  Eae,  ditto  .. 

32  Prethee  Eae,  ditto  . 

33  Bhartea  Chund,  his  son  .. 

34  Mudun  Singh,  ditto . 


35  Okur  Seyn,  his  son,  reigned  .  3i 

.  36  Earn  Subee,  ditto .  2. 

37  Tarachund,  ditto .  3- 

38  Odee  Singh,  ditto .  It 

39  Bhun  Mitter,  ditto  .  If 

40  Bhowany  Dos,  ditto .  1! 

41  Seo  Singh,  ditto  .  2( 

42  Hurnaraen„ditto .  £ 

43  Subul  Singh,  ditto  .  2( 

44  Raj  Singh,  ditto  .  3] 

45  Dadee  Eae,  ditto .  35 

46  Goruk-Das,  ditto  . .  26 

47  Arjun  Singh,  ditto  .  32 

48  Sungram  Si,  ditto  .  5C 

49  Dulpnt  Si,  ditto .  18 

50  Beernaraen,  ditto . l15 

51  Chunder  Si,  his  paternal  unde  ...  12 

52  Mudkor  Si,  bis  son .  20 

53  Prern  Naraen,  ditto . . .  11 

54  Hirdee  Si,  ditto  .  71 

55  Chatter  Si,  ditto .  7 

56  KesureeSh,  ditto .  3 

57  Nurind Si, ditto (ob. a.d.  1731)44or54 

58  Mohraj  Sh,  ditto . . .  11 

■"  Seoraj  Si,  ditto  (ob.  a.d.  1749) ...  2 7 
_  -  Dooq'un  Si,  ditto .  2 

61  Nizam  Si,  his  paternal  uncle  {ob. 

1776  a.d.)  .  27 

62  Nurhur  Si,  his  nephew,  sou  of 

Dhun  Singh,  brother  of  Ni¬ 
zam  Si,  but  of  a  different 
mother  (ob,  1789) .  3 

63  Somere  Si,  ditto,  9  months  (ob.  1804) 


At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Sungrhm  Si  the  dominion  of  the  Gurha  Mundala 
rijas  extended  over  fifty-two  districts,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  received  from  his 
father  only  three  or  four  of  these  districts. 

1  [Invasion  hy  Asuf  Ehin,  the  imperial  viceroy  at  Kurha  Minikpdr,in  1564  a.d.] 

2  [Invasion  by  Balajeo  Bajoe  Eao,  a.d.  1742,  See  also  Captain  Fells’  Inscription, 

‘  As.  Res.’,  vol.  xv.  p.  43.7] 
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[Tie  two  inscriptions  which'  follow  refer  more  or  less  to  localities 
proximate  to  the  site  of  the  country  whose  history  forms  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  remarks.]  m 

Inscription  from  Khajrao,  near  Ohhatarpier,  dated  1019  Smivat =962  a.d. 

1  Nannuka.  I  6  Sri  harsa. 

2  Vng  Yati.  fi  YaBO-dhaxma  devti. 

3  Viiaya.  7  Bangu. 

4  Yilim.  I  8  Jaya-vanna  dora. 

This  inscription  possesses  an  adventitious  interest  in  tko  fact,  recorded  in  its  text, 
relative  to  its  having  boon  engraved,  1st,  in  irregular  lottos ;  2nd,  in  clear  character; 
and  3rd,  54  years  afterwards  (S.  1173),  ro-cngravod  in  Kahuda  cliaraoters. — ‘Jour. 
As.  Soc.  Beng.’,  vol.  viii.  p.  160. 

Kumbhi  (35  miles  N.JS.  of  labalpnr)  Smiyor  territory:  Inscription,  S.  932= A.D.  876. 

Dynasty  entitled  Kula-Ohttri. 

1  Yuvlr-Rhj  a-deva,  a  descendant  of  I  4  Karna-deva. 

Kartta  Viryya,  of  the  race  of  5  Yasas  Karma-deva. 

Bharat.  6  Gaya  Kama. 

2  Kokalla.  7  Nara  Singlia. 

.  3  Gangeya-deva.  I  8  Vijaya  Sing-ha. 

— ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng-.’,  vol.  viii.  p.  481. 

[Mr.  Onunannoy,  in  forwarding  tho  Multnye  plates,  of  which  the 
translation  is  subjoined,  prefaces  them  with  a  few  remarks: — ] 

There  are  no  such  names  as  Datta  Rfija,’  Govinda  Rhja,  Miswamika  Rhja,3  or 
Nanda  R&ja,  in  tho  catalogue  of  Garha  Mandala  Riijas.  They  may  be  descendants 
of  Balrht  Buland  of  Doogarh  Bhlaghfit,  but  it  is  not  probable.  It  appears  that  they 
were  Rabtors  (Rashtra  kutas),  but  still  they  wore  called  Gliorowa  or  Gond,3  which 
induces  me  still  to  think  they  must  have  reigned  somewhere  in  these  parts.  The 
villages  mentioned  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  in  name  to  any  in  this  district, 
nor  can  I  discover  any  at  all  like  them  at  Hoshanghbhd  or  Jubalpdr. 

[In  commenting  on  Mr.  Ommanney’s  communication,  Prinsep 
adds : — ] 

One  of  the  most  obvhms  corrections  is  that  of  the  name  on  the  seal,  and  in  the 
second  line  of  tho  third  page,  where  the  plate  is  much  worn,  viz.,  Yudh&sura  in  lieu 
of  Yudh&stara,  which  the  Sadr  Amin  apparently  supposed  a  corruption  of  Yudhish- 
thira.  The  first  name  also  read  as  Datta  Rhja  should  he  Durgga  Raja. 

But  the  most  material  correction  applies  to  the  date,  which  Mr.  Ommanney 
interprets  as  Samvat  1630,  or  a.d.  1673.  The  alphabetical  type  at  once  proves  that 
this  supposition  is  many  centuries  too  modem,  nor  do  I  clearly  see  how  the  pandit 
could  so  far  have  misled  his  master  in  the  translation,  seeing  that  the  text  is  read  by 
Mr.  Ommanney  himself  and  the  pandit  s’ateshu  sluttkem  trind bttareshu.  The 

. 1  I  read  this  name  Durgga  Raja.— J.  P. 

3  The  Sadr  Amin  reads  Mhswmaika  Rdja ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  text  should 
bs  understood  as  Srimat-Swfcmika  Rhja. — J.  P. 

8  The  word  supposed  to  he  Ghorowa  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  on  the  seal,  the 
surname  of  the  Rbja,  Yudhasura,  the-  ‘  hero  in  battle,’  so  that  the  connection  with 
the  Gond  tribes  cannot  he  thence  deduced.— J.  P. 
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obvious  meaning  of  this  is  six  hundred  and  thirty  besides, — just  about  the  period  we 
should  have  assigned  to  the  writing  on  comparison  with  the  Gupta  and  Gujar&ti 
styles.  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  is  the  oorrect  reading,  or  that  the  era  can 
be  aseumed  to  be  that  of  Yikram&ditya.  The  precise  letters  in  modern  character  are, 

Tpfi  •5rt%  vrfrg  * * raurt-aTg 

Saha  hdli  samvatsmi  s’atesha  ?  ?  inns' ottarbshu. 

How,  in  the  first  place,  the  era  is  here  that  of  Saka  or  Salivkhana;  in  the  next, 
after  the  word  s'ateslm ,  hundreds,  in  the  plural  number,  two  unknown  characters 
follow  which  may  be  very  probably  numerals.  The  seoond  has  much  resemblance  to 
the  modern  c  or  eight,  hut  the  first  is  unknown  and  of  a  complex  form ;  its  central 
part  reminds  us  of  the  equally  enigmatical  numeral  in  one  of  the  Bhilsa  inscriptions. 

It  may,  perhaps,  designate  in  a  cipher  the  word  ante  W(-^,  ‘in  numerals,’  thus 
purporting  ‘in  the  year  of  Saka,  hundreds,  numerically  eight,  and  thirty  over.’  A 
fertile  imagination  might  again  convert  the  cipher  into  the  word  eight,  after¬ 

wards  expressed  in  figures ;  but  I  must  leave  this  curious  point  for  future  elucidation, 
wavering  between  630  and  830  for  the  date  of  the  document,  which  in  either  case  is 
of  oonsjjlerahle  antiquity,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  such  records  yet 
brought  to  light  containing  a  date. 

TRANSLATION  OS  THE  1IULTI.YB  PLATES. 

(On  the  Seal)  Sri  Yudhksura  (the  adopted  name  of  the  prince). 

Swasti!-  Sprung  of  the  pleasing  lineage  of  the  Rashtrakdta  (Bahtor),  like  the 
moon  from  the  ocean  of  milk,  was  the  Prince  Sri  Durga  Rkja  through  whose  con¬ 
ciliatory  conduct  to  the  meritorious,  and  his  vigorous  energy,  extending  his  rule  to 
the  ocean,  secured  him  the  good-will  of  both  parties  (his  friends  and  enemies).  His 
son  was  Govinda  Rkja,  whose  fame  was  earned  in  many  a  battle ;  from  him  was  bom  • 
the  self-controlling  and  fortunate  Prince  Mkswamika  Rkja,  the  unrivalled,  whose 
valour  is  everywhere  the  theme  of  song,  who  never  turned  his  back  in  battle,  and  was 
always  victorious.  His  son  is  Sri  Handa  Rkja,  much  respected  by  the  pious ;  hand¬ 
some,  accomplished,  humane,  faultless,  a  dreadful  avenger  (fidla)  on  his  enemies ; 
foremost  of  the  aspirants  for  military  renown,  chief  of  the  .dignified,  and  prominent 
among  the  active  and  intelligent,  the  very  free  of  desire  {kalpa  irumd)  to  the 
necessitous. 

All  natural  and  acquired  qualities  seek  refuge  in  his  virtuous  breast,  a  firm 
Brahman  a — a  firm  BMgavata1 — his  surname  is  Sri  Yuddhosura*  (the  hero  of  battle). 
He  hereby  proclaims  to  all  his  officers,  nobles,  and  the  holders  of  villages,  ‘  Be  it 
known  to  all  of  you  that  we,  for  tho  promotion  of  our  father  and  mother’s  virtues, 
consecrating  with  water,  present  to  Sri  Prabha  Chaturveda,  of  the  Kautsa  tribe,  the 
grandson  of  Mitra  Chaturdeva,  and  son  of  Pam  a  Prabha  Chaturdeva,  the  village 
named  lalau  Hub  a,  hounded  on  the  west  by  Kinihi-vajard,  on  the  north  by  Pipparikk, 
on  the  east  by  Jalukk,  and  by  Gjknagrkma  on  the  south,— on  the  full  moon  of  the 
month  of  Kartika. 

Let  this  gift  he  held  unobjectionable  and  inviolate  by  out  own  posterity,  and  by  * 
princes  of  other  lines.  Should  any  whose  mind  is  blinded  with  ignorance  take  it 
away,  or  be  aooessory  to  its  resumption  by  others,  he  will  be  guilty  of  the  five  great 

It  is  declared  by  the  divine  Vyksa,  the  compiler  of  the  Yedas,  ‘Many  kings  have 

1  That  is,  a  rigid  disciple  of  Vishnu.  ■ 

*  Mr.  Ommanney  reads  ‘  Ghorowa  Sur  ’  (Ghorowa  the  Sanscrit  for  Gond),  but  the 
word  is  evidently,  the  same  as  that  on  the  seal. 
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in  turn  ruled  over  this  earth,  yot  he  who  reignoth  for  the  time  is  then  sole  enjoyer  of 
the  fruits  thereof.  ‘  l’hc  bestowor  of  lands  will  livo  sixty  thousand  years  in  heaven, 
but  ho  who  resumes  it,  or  takes  pleasure  in  its  resumption,  is  doomed  to  hell  for  an 
equal  period.’  ’ 

In  the  Sknkakfd,  six'  hundred  uud  thirty  yoars  over,  was  written  this  edict  (Sfisa- 
uam) :  Aula,  the  well-skilled  in  pcacu  and  war,  wrote  it. 

Table  XXXIV. —  Orissa,  Or-.Oesa,  or  Atlala-Desa,  hod.  Cuttack 

From  tho  Yansavnli,  and  ltfiju  Charitai,  in  tho  Uria  language,  preserved  in  the 
tomplo  of  Jagannfith,  a  record  supposed  to  luivo  boon  commenced  in  tho  12th  century, 
— Stirling's  ‘Account  of  Cuttack.’  1  As.  lies.,1  vol.  xv.,  p.  257. 

Aftor  tho  usual  detail  of  tho  Mythology,  and  early  kings  of  India,  down  to 
Viknunfidityn. 

A.D. 

142  Bato  Kosari.® 

103  Tirbhohan  dco. 

236  Nirmal  doo. 

281  Bhiina  deva. 

318  Subhan  deva,  Bakta  hahu  invades  lagannftth  by  son,  destroyed  by  an  inun¬ 
dation  of  tho  sea,  that  also  formed  the  Chilka  lnko.  * 

Indra  dova  was  captured  and  displaced  by  tho  Yavauns,  who  reigned  for  148 

KE8ABI-VANSA  lllffiTOItim. 

473  Jajati  ^Yayiti)  Kosari,  capital  Jujopur. 

1  I  have  kept  hero.  Skatkena  as  road  by  Mr.  Ommannoy.— J.  P. 

•®  Mr.  Stirling  says'1  that  ‘no  information  whatever  is  afforded  hy  the  Orissa 
chronicles  of  tho  origin  of  tho  princes  callod  tho  Kosari  varasa ;  tho  founder  of  tho  new 
dynasty  in  A.n.  473  was  Jajati  (Yayfiti)  Kosari,  a  warlike  and  energetic  prince,  but 
who  he  was  or  whenco  ho  oamo  wo  arc  not  apprised.  Ho  soon  cleared  Ills  dominions 
of  the  Yavunas,  who  then  retired  to  their  own  country.’  Perhaps  the  present  inscrip¬ 
tion  may  in  somo  measure  remove  this  obscurity.  It  eommoncos  with  tho  conquest 
of  Udhra  or  Orissa  hy  Janamajoya,  the  king  of  Tclinga.  It  is  possible  that  this 
alludes  to  tho  princo  of  that  name  in  tho  Pnrapic  lists,  hut  tho  locality  of  his 
dominion  and  tho  names  of  Ms  immediate  successors  aro  wholly  different  from  those 
of  the  Magadha  line,  and  their.  liiBtory  is  circumstantially  told  as  of  events  transpired 
not  long  antecedent  to  the  Kesari  dynasty  of  Orissa.  Ilis  son  was  Dirgharava,  and 
from  the  latter  was  horn  Apavkra,  who  died  without  issue.  The  kingdom  was  then 
overrun  by  invaders  from  foreign  countries  (perhaps  tho  same  designated  as  Yavanas 
■  in  Stirling’s  ‘Chronicles’),  when  Yichittravira,  another  descendant  of  Janemejaya 
reigning  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  possessed  himself  of  Orissa.  His  son  was  named 
Abhimanyd ;  his  again  Cliandihava;  and  from  tho  latter  descended  Udyotaka  Kesari, 
whose  mother,  Kol&vati,  created  the  temple  to  Siva  as  Brahmoswara.  The  date  of 
tho  inscription  is  expressed  only  in  terms  of  tho  reign,  hut,  from  tho  style  of  the 
Devanfigari,  it  may  ho  confidently  affirmed  to  he  later  than  tho  epoch  fixed  for  lalat 
Indra  kesari  (617  a.b.).  .  Udyotaka  Kesari  must,  then,  ho  one  of  tho  thirty-two  un¬ 
recorded  princes  who  succeedod  him  in  the  Kesari  lino  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Gangavamsa  family  on  the  Cuttack  throne.  Tho  figure  3,  it  may  ho  remarked, 
closely  resembles  tbo  ancient  form  of  this  numeral;  the  8  is  nearly  of  the  modem 

[The  following  is  the  list  of  names  suppliod  by  this  inscription: — ] 

1.  Janamcjaya. — 2.  Dirgharava. — 3.  Apavfira. — 4.  Vickitravira. — 6.  Abhimanyu. 
— 6,  Chandihara.— 7.  Udyotaka  Kosari.— On  the  3rd  of  the  light  half  of  Pkalguna 
of  the  Samvat  18,  of  the  victorious  reign  of  rftja  Udyotaka  Kesari  Deva,  who  was 
most  rich,  king  of  kings,  a  rkja  of  the  lunar  line  and  lord  of  Kalinga.  ‘Join.  As. 
Soc.  Beng.’  October,  1837. 

»  ‘As.  Kes,,’  vol,  xv.,’  p.  265. 


GENEALOGICAL 


KHURDA  RAJAS;  BHUf-YANSA,  OR  ZEMINdArI  RACE. 

1580  Ramchandra  deo,  titular  R&ja  under  Akbar. 

1609  Pursottom  deo.  Afghan  incursions. 

1630  Narsinh  deo.  t 

1665  Gangadhar  doo. 

1666  Balbhaddor  doo. 

1664  Mukund  deo. 

1692  Dirb  Sink  deo. 

1716  Hariltishon  doo. 

1720  Gopintuk  doo. 

1727  Ramohandra  doo.  Boundary  much  roduood. 

1743  Birkishoro  deo.  Mahratta  doprodations. 

1786  Dirb  Sink  doo,  attacked  to  Nftgpur,  1766-6. 

1798  Mukund  Deo,  deposed  by  tbo  English,  1804. 

Table  XXXY. — Rajas  of  Mpdl. 

The  mythology  of  Nep&l  commences,  like  that  of  Kashmir,  with  the  desiccation 
of  the  yalley,  for  agos  full  of  water,  by  a  Muni  called  Naimuni)  whence  the  name  of 
the  country  NaipCda),  whose  descendants  swayed  the  sceptre  for  near  500  years,— 
Kirkpatrick’s  ‘Nipnl.’ 


!.  3803  Bhurimah&gah  (adjusted  back 
at  18  years  per  reign, 
b.o.  844?) 

3796  Jayagupta. 


i.  3423  Jayagupta  II.,  overcome  by 
Rkjputs  of  the  Terai, 
near  Janakpur,  n.o.  700  ? 
3211  Bal  Sinha,  descendant  of 
Mahipa  Gop&la. 

3302  Jaya  Sinha. 

3281  Bhuwfmi  Sinha,  overcome  by 


xerrAt  tribe  or  eastern  mountaineers. 


3240  Ydlang,  adjusted  date, 

3150  Daskham. 

3113  Baltaoka. 

3081  Kingli. 

3040  Henanter. 

2990  Tuslchah. 


2949  Srupast. 

2910  Parb. 

2864  Jetydastri. 

2794  Panehom. 

2723  ICing-king-king. 
2667  Sfinand. 

2627  Tlidmii. 


these  figures  ere,  in  all  cases,  to  be  referred  to  a  Cuttack  era,  or  whether  the  same 
Devanhgari  alphabet  was  in  use  from  Shekawdti  to  Benares,  Dinajpur,  and  Orissa,  in 
the  12th  century,  while  each  prince  had  then  on  ora  of  his  own.’  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc, 
Bong.,’  vol.  vi.,  p.  280.’] 

[The  fellow  inscription  alluded  to  is  to  the  following  effect :—] 

This  inscription  is  without  date ;  hut  the  form  of  the  letters  and  tho  names  of 
persons  mentioned  will  probably  render  tbo  fixing  of  its  age  an  easy  matter  to  those 
conversant  with  such  subjects.  It  was  composed  by  a  pandit  named  Sri  Yhckaspati, 
in  praise  of  a  brkhman  of  rank  and  looming,  styled  Bhatta  Sri  Bhava-deva,  and  his 
family;  and  it  would  appoar  that  the  slab  on  which  it  is  engraved  must  have  boon 
affixed  to  some  temple  of  which  Bhava-dcva  was  tho  founder.  Tho  individuals  of 
this  family,  whose  names  are  given,  are— 1.  Skvornn  Muni,  the  root  of  tho  gotra  or 
line. — 2.  Bhava-deva  1st,  a  descendant  of  the  abovo,  whose  elder  and  younger 
brothers  wore  Mahk-deva  and  Attah&sa. — 3.  Rathftnga,  son  of  the  above,  who  had 
seven  younger  brothers.— 4.  Atyanga,  son  of  the  above.— 5.  Budha,  son  of  the  above, 
sumamed  Sphurita. — 6.  Adi-devo,  son  of  the  above.— 7.  Govardhana,  son  of  the 


NEPAL. 


2558  Jaigri. 

2498  Jenneo. 

2425  Suenkeh. 

2365  TMt. 

2294  Thamu. 

2211  Barmah. 

2138  Gunjeh. 

-  Kashkdn. 

StTBYA-YANSA 

1658  Nevesit  (adjusted  date  of  con¬ 
quest,  b.o.  178) , 

1608  Matta  R&tio. 

1517  Kaikvarma. 

1441  Pasupush  deva  (founded  Pas- 
patndth) . 

1385  Bhoskar  varma,  a  great  con- 

1311  Bhumi  Yarma 
1270  Chandra  Yarma. 

1249  Jaya  Yarma. 

1187  Vrisha  Yarma. 

1130  SarYa  Yarma. 

1081  Pathi  (Pritlii)  Yarma. 

1025  Jist  (Jayertha)  Yarma. 

977  Kuber  (KuYera)  varma. 

901  Hari  Yarma. 

824  Siddbi  Yarma. 

763  Haridatta  Yarma  (founded 
Sapae  Narayan  temple), 


2065  Teshd. 

2019  Sungmia. 

1950  Jusha. 

1887  Gontho. 

1813  Kimblium. 

1739  Galijang,  displaced  by  Kbetris 
of  the 


724  Vasu  datta  venna. 

691  Sripatri. 

688  Siva  Yriddi. 

611  Vasanta  deYa. 

650  Deva. 

493  Brikb  (Vriksba)  deva. 

436  Sankara  deva. 

386  Brahma  deYa. 

335  M5n  deva,  erected  Sambhu- 
nttk  mundil. 

297  Make  dera. 

247  Vasanta  deva. 

190  TJdaya  deva. 

143  Mkn  deva,  II,,  three  years’ 
drought. 

98  Snkam. 

48  Siva  deva. 

6  Narendra  deva. 

a.d.  27  Bkima  deva,  varma,  displaced 
by  the 


43  Bishen  gupta.  I  178  Bhilmi  gupta,  expelled  by 

117  Krishna  gupta.  | 


THE  NEYBHTI  DYNASTY,  EBSTOEED. 


218 


301 

319 

358 

371 


604 


574 

585 


■  9_85 


Siva  deva  Yarma  (adjusted 
date,  a.d.  470). 

Anghu  varma. 


Bhima  Arjuna  deva. 

Nanda  deva. 

Siva  deva. 

Narendra  deva. 

Bala  deva. 

Sankara  deva. 

Bhima  Arjuna  deva,  II. 

Jay  a  deva. 

Sri  bala  deva. 

Kondara  deva. 

Java  deva,  II. 

Bala  deva,  III. 

Balanjun  deva. 

Eaghaba  deva  (adjusted  date, 
a.d.  880 1). 

Sikar  deva.*  . 


773  Soho  deva. 

807  Vikrama  deva. 

808  Narendra  deva. 

810  Ganakfima  deva.* 

895  TTdava  deva. 

901  Naruhay  deva. 

908  Bhoj  deva  bhadra. 

917  Lakshmi  khm  deva  datta. 
938  Jaya  deva,  reduced  Patan. 
958  tTdaya  deva. 

966  Bala  deva. 

977  Padiem  deva, 

984  Nag  Arjuna. 

987  Sankar  deva.  . 

1004  Bam  deva. 

1006  Sri  Harak  deva. 

1022  Siva  deva. 

1050  Indra  deva. 

1062  Mdn  deva. 

1067  Narendra  deva. 


1  This  is  exactly  the  first  year  of  the  Newar  era.  He,  it  is  said,  introduced  the 
Samvat  into  Neptl,  which  may  apply  to  this,  and  not  to  the  era  of  Vikramfiditya. 
(With  one  or  two  exceptions,  marked  *,  these  reigns  are  of  natural  lengths,  and 
require  no  adjustment.) 
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1073  Rudradcva.*  I  1195  Anya  m 

1163  Amrita  deva  (a  great  dearth).  1244  Obhaya  mall,  ditto,  and  earth- 

1167  Sdmesar  deva.  qualms. 

1164  Boz  khm  deva.  |  1246  Jaya  deva. 

1280  Anwantamall  dova.  Khsius  and  Tirhut  families  sottlod  in  Napfil,  Saravat 
1344,  a.d.  1287. 

Jayananda  dova. 

Jaya  Binha  mall. 

Jaya  Haora  mall,  daughter  marriad  Hari  Chandra,  Rfija  of  Bonaroa— his 
daughter,  R6j  Laohmi,  succeeded,  hut  was  deposed  by 
1323  Jaya  dova,  who  was  dispossessed  uf  tho  thronu  by 
1323  Hara  sinlm  dova,  Rfija  of  Simroun,  who  was  expelled  from  his  own 
dominions  by  tho  Patan  sovereign  of  Dihll  (Soo  below.) 

BoliU  Sinha,  capital  Bhatgaon. 

Sri  deva  mall, 

Nfiya  mall. 

A?oka  mall. 

Jestill  mall, 
yoftrf  J ait  mall. 

l73l  1600  f  Jaya  Eksha  Mall  (or  Jye  Kush  Mull),  divided  Patan,  Khntmandu, 
Banepo,  and  Bhatgaon  between  his  daughter  and  three  sons. 


Raya  Malla. 

Bhu  Bhin  malla. 

Besson  malla'. 

790-800  1669-79  Jaya  Chaltra  mall. 

Trihoka  malla  ? 

Jngnt  Johi  malla. 

Jay  Jeta  mitra  malla. 

816  1695  Bliupnti  Xndra  malla. 

842  1721  Ranjit  maRa,  formed 

alliance  with  Gurk¬ 
has,  which  ended  in 
his  subversion,  and 
finally  that  of  all 
Nephl. 


Ran  Malla. 

KHATMANDU. 

Ratno  malla. 

753  1632  Jaya  Pmkfis  malla. 

777  1666  Pratfip  malla. 

783  1662  Jaya  Yoga  Prakfis  malla. 
816  1695  Jaya  Prakfis  malla. 

822  1701  Bhaskara  malla.  .. 

836  1715  Mahendra  malla. 

843  1722  Jaya  Jagat  Jaya  malla. 

845  1724 1  Jaya  Yoga  Prakfis  mall, 
874  1753)  from  Patan. 


NewSr  year. 

775  1654 
806  1685 
810  1689 

816  1695 

817  1696 
827  1706 
836  1715 


A  daughter. 
SiddhiNara  Sinha. 
Nirman  Xndra  malla. 
Yoga  Narendra  malla. 
Mahipat  Indra  mall. 

J  aya  vira  mahendra. 

J aya  Indra  malla  deva. 
Hridiah  Narasinha. 


837  1716  Rishi  nirmal  deva. 

843  1722  Jaya  Zughir  Yoga 

malla  deva. 

840-42  1729-31  Jaya  Vishnu  malla. 
863  1742  Jaya  Yoga  Prakfis 

malla  deva. 

870  1749-5  Jaya  Vishnu  malla 

Agani, 


i 


GUEKHALI  DYNASTY,  DESOBNDED  PROM  THE  UDAYAPUB  RAlptfTS,  OCCUPIED  XEMAON 
AND  NOAXO't,  BOH  SIX  on  EIGHT  GENERATIONS,  PRIOR  TO  CONQUEST  op  NEPAL. 

1690  1768  Prfthinarayan  Sfih. 

1693  1771  Pertfib  Sinha  Sfih  deva, 

1697  1775  Ran  Behfidur  (Behfidur  Sfih  regent),  deposed  by  nobles,  1800. 

1722  1800  Girwan  Yudh  Vikrfima  E ah  deva.  ‘ 


1  [The  dateB  in  the  Newfir  cycle  inserted  in  this  table  were  written  in  by  Jas, 
Prinsep,  on  the  printed  page  of  ms  own  copy  of  the  ‘  Useful  Tables.'] 


RAJAS  OP  BENGAL. 
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1726  1804  Ran  Behfidur,  returns  from  Benares,  deposed  and  assassinated. 

1727  1805  Girvan  Yudh.  Vikrania  SS.li  deva,  again. 

1738  1816  Eajeadra  Vikrama  Sfih  dova. 

The  Khatmandu  and  Patna  names,  and  all  file  dates  from  1632  downwards,  are 
confirmed  by 'Kcpfilese  coins  in  my  possession,  collected  by  Dr.  Bramley. — J.P. 


Table  XXXVI. — Rajas  of  SamangwrJm,  oi 
.  south  ,of  Nepal. 


Simroun,  in  the  Tardi, 


PROM  KIRKPATRICK. 

A.d.  844  Nina  dova. 

Kanak  deva. 
Narsinha  deva. 
Rfima  Sinba  deva. 


LOM  HODGSON’S  LIST,  ‘  JOUR.  AS.  SOC.’ 

vol.  iv.  p.  128. 

Nfinyupa  deva,  foundfid  Simroun, 
a,d.  1097. 

Gauge  deva. 

Kara  Sinba  deva. 

Rfima  Sinba  deva. 

Sakti.  Sinba  deva. 

Hara  Sinba  deva,  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  his  capital  and  take  refnge  in 
tbe  hills,  when  Simroun  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Tughlak  Sh&h,  in  1323 


Table  XXXVII. — Rdjas  of  Bengal,  capitals,  JZanauj  ? — Gawr. 

Abu’l  Pazl  enumerates  three  Dynasties  anterior  to  tbe  family  of  Bhupfila,  which 
last  is  identified  hy  inscriptions  found  at  Benares,  Slonghir,  Binajpur,  etc.,  viz.  .- — 
The  family  of  Bhugrut  (Bhagiratha),  Kshatriya— 24  princes,  reigned  2418  years. 
The  family  of  Bhojgorya,  Kaith — 9  princes,  reigned  250  years. 

The  family  of  Udsoor  (Adisur),  Kaith— 11  princes,  reigned  714  years. 

Then  follows  the  family  of  Bhapfil,  to  whose  ID  reigns  689  years  are  allotted, 
which  is  evidently  too  much ;  tbe  succession  of  names  differs  also  somewhat  from 
those  of  the  inscriptions. 

‘  Ayin-iAkhari,’ vol.h.p.21. 

Bhopfila. 

1027  Dhirptla. 

1050  Deopfila. 

Bhupatip&Ia. 

Dhanpatpfila. 

Bijjenpfila. 

Jayap&la. 


1  The  Monghir  plate,  dated  23  or  123  Samvat,  evidently  refers  to  the  Bhupfila 
dynasty,  and  not  to  the  Yikramfiditya  era,  as  was  supposed  by  Wilkins, — J .P, 


Bhogpfila. 

Jagadpfila. 


MONGHIR  PLATS.1 

Gopfila. 

Dhermapfila. 

Devapfila. 

Rfijap&la. 

Sdrapfila. 

Nfirfiyanpfila. 

Mahipfila. 

Sthirapfila. 

Vasantapfila. 

1017  Kumarapfila  (Per.) 


dinXjptjb.  copper-plate. 
Lokapfila. 
Dhermapfila. 
Jayapfila. 

Devapfila. 

Kfirfiyanpfila? 

(Two  names  illegible.) 
Rfijapfila. 
Yigrabapfila. 
Mahipfila,atBenares. 
Hayapfila. 

1027  Yigrahapfila.  * 


BAJAS  QE  ASSAM. 
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Table  XXOTII.— Rajas  of  Assam — anciently  Kwmrwp. 

The  best  authority  is  a  Native  History  (‘Assam  Bnranji’).by  Huiiram  DhaikiySl 
Phukan,  of  GohAti.  Bengal,  era  1236.  ‘As  Jour.,’  1830,  p.  297  j  also  Mr.  Scott’s 
MS.  Notes,  arranged  by  Dr.  McCosh. — Buchanan  is  not  to  be  trusted  prior  to  Budra 
Sinha.  [Tezpur  inscription,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’  vol.  ix.,  p.  768.] 

After  bringing  down  the  genealogies  to  the  Kebutriya  dynasty  of  Dravir  (Dharm- 
aphla,  etc.,  who  invited  brhhmans  from  Gaur  to  his  court,  north  of  the  Brhhmaputra ! ) 


BBAHMAPUTBA  DYNASTY,  240  TEAM. 

Shuskaku,  or  Arimatu,  built  fort  of  Vidyagarh. 

Phainguya,  an  usurper.of  the  race  of  Eumutoshwar. 

Gujanke,  former  line  restored. 

Shukaranku. 

Mrigauku,  without  issue ;  died  a.d.  1478, 

Assam  divided  into  12  petty  states. 

1498  - invaded  by  Dulal  Ghhzi,  son  of  Hosain  Shhh. 

Musundhr  Ghhzi. 

Sulthn  Ghihsuddta ;  after  whom  12  states  restored,  of  which  Nara,  east  of 
Saumar,  had  been  gradually  rising  into  power  since  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century. 

INDBAYANSA  (lNDu)  DYNASTY. 


1230 } 


1281 


1332 

1364-9 

1369 

1372 

1405-14 

1414 

1425 

1440 

1458 

1485 

1491' 

1497 

1506 

1549 

1563 

1640 
1643 
1647 
1665  ? 

1621* 


1665 

1677 

1681 

1683* 


Chu-kapha,  became  independent,  and  spread  conquests,  sumamed  Asama 
(unequalled),  whence  Assam. 

Ohu-toupha,  son,  defeated  the  Bhja  of  Cachkr. 

Cliu-benpha. 

Chu-kangpha. 

Ohu-khampha ;  valley  invaded  by  Muhammad  Slihk,  1337. 

Interregnum  of  five  years ;  when  the  ministers  installed 
Chu-taopha,  a  relation,  conquered  Chhutiyas. 

Cku-khhmothepa,  a  tyrant,  killed  by  his  ministers. 

Interregnum  of  nine  j'ears. 

Chu-dangpha,  conquered  as  far  as  the  river  Kurutoya, 

Ohu-jkngpha,  his  son 
Ohu-phCikpha,  ditto. 

Chu-singpha,  ditto. 

Chu-hangpha,  ditto, 

Chu-simpha,  a  tyrant,  put  to  death. 

Interregnum,  and  Hosain  Shell’s,  invasion,  1498,  . 

Ohu-humpho,  a  brother,  various  conquests, 

Chu-klunpha,  his  son,  built  Gurgram. 

Ohn-khriinpha. 

Chu-chainpha ;  introduced  reforms ;  protected  Dharmankrain. 

Ohu-rdmpha,  a  tyrant,  dethroned. 

Chu-chinpha.1 

Knkn-raikhoya  Gohani,  dethroned  for  his  brother. 

'Chukum,  or  Jayadhwaja  Sinha, adopted. Hindu  faith;  defeated  Anrangzib’s 
■  general  ? 

Ohakradhwaja  (or  Brija)  Sinha,  built  fort  of  Gohkti;  (Shmagrya  deva, 
Me.  O) ;  repulsed  Aurangzib’s  general  ?  called  Chukum  f 
Kodayaditva  Sinha,  attempted  to  convert  the  people. 

Parbattia  Kunria. 

Lorarkja,  for  some  reigns  confusion  prevailed  until 
Gadkdhara  Sinha;  his  sou  Kana  set  aside. 


1  A.s.  1670,  a.d.  leiS—Sweryamrdyan,  also  called  Pratkpa  Sinh,the  Hindu  name 
of  Ckusingphf- — (Jenkins) ;  he  was  of  the  Dehingia  family,  who  took  the  name  of 
Narain;  the  other  branch,  Toughonent,  took  the  title  of  Sinha.  — J.  P. 

20 
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1689-1713*  Eudra  Sinka,  built  Rangpur  and  JorMt;  Ma  coins  first  bear  Bengali 
inscriptions. 

1715-21*  Siva  Sinba,  established  Hindu  festivals. 

1723-26*  Phufcwari,  bis  wife,  acquiros  sovereign  rule. 

1729-30*  Pramathdswari  dovi,  ditto. 

1732-36*  Ambikb  dovi,  ditto. 

1738-43*  Sarvvdswari  dovi,  ditto. 

1744*  Prainatha  Siuba,  mado  oipiitnblo  land  sottloment. 

1761*  Rtvjoswara  Sinbn,  ombdlisbcd  Rangpur,  allied  with  Manipur. 

1771*  Lakshmi  Sinlm  Narcndra,  younger  son,  raised  and  deposed  by  minister. 
1779*  Gauriniitba  Sinlm,  bis  son. 

1792*  Bbarnta  Sinlia  Mab&m&ri,  conquers  Rangpur,  and 

1793*  Sarvfmauda  Sinlm,  usurps  power  at  Baingmara.  * 

1796*  Bbarata  Sinlm  again  attempts,  but  is  killed. 

Gonrinbtba  Sinba,  restored  by  British ;  died  at  Jorhtit. 

1808*  Kanmloswara  Sinlia,  or  Kinnarbm,  not  ci-ownod. 

Raja  Ckandrakanta  Sinba  Narcndra,  lied  to  Ava. 

Purandhm  Sinba,  groat  grandson  of  Rbjoswara  Sinba,  oxpollcd  by  Burmoso, 


Ohandralcanta,  restored,  but  doposed  again,  and 

Togoswar  Sinlm,  raised  by  Assamese  wife  of  an  Ava  monarch,  under 

Mengbi  Malm  Tkolualr,  tbo  Burmoso  general  and  real  governor. 


1712*  Date  of  Manipurf  square  coins. 

1763*  Persian  coins  of  RAja  Mir  Sinh  of  Rangpur. 

1780*  Bong&ll  coins  of  Jayantoa  Riija. 

Tasle  XXXIX. — Rajas  of  Manipur,  Miethib,  or  MogVi.  Froi 
Miehouba  or  royal  genealogical  roll,  Capt.  Pemberton’s  MS. 


36  f  Pnkhungba,  reigned . 

A74  Kboi . 

264  Tanutliingmang  . 

364  Koening  gualba  . 

379  Pensiba 

394  Kami  Khangba . 

411  Nanu  khamiia  . 

428  Nanuphamba  . 

618  Samuerang  . 

568  KolTbuoba . 

663  Nanuthinghong  . 

763  Kbongtekoha  . 

784  Kaereleba . 

799  Yaraba . . 

821  Ayangba  . 

910  Ninglouoheng  . 

949  Eiptd  lal  Tbaba  . 

973  Yanglao  kaipbamba  . 

981  Eerengha . 

1070  laiyamba . 

1126  Loitongba . 

1166  Monyoirelba . 

1170  Eiwaltkaba  . 


ThawiiltliAba  . 

Cbingtanglaltbaba  .. 
Tiling  baiscl  homba., 

Puraltbaba  . . 

Kkumomba  . 

Mooramba . 

Tbangbilalthaba  .... 

Kongyamba . . 

Telhueba  . 

Laizolba  . 

PAlseba . . 

Ninthoukhombo,  reif 
Keyamba . 


ICapomba . 

Tangchomba.... 
ChuUamba  .... 
Mungyamba .... 
Khakemba  .... 


*  These  dates  are  confirmed  by  coins  in  Marsden’s  Num.  Or.  and  others  in 
Captain  Jenkins’  collection. 
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1756 

1758 

1764 


CharAirongba  .  12 

Pamhaiba — GharibnawAz,  or 
Garmdui  RAja,  or  Myang- 

gnuinba . 39 

KhakhilolthAba,  or  Oogat 

Shall .  3 

Mingthoekhomba  —  Bharat 

Shah .  2 

Gouri  SliAm— Maramba .  6 

Chmgthongkhomba,  or  Jaya 
Sinha,  Nongnangkhomba..  2  | 


1786 

1787 
1793 
1801 
1806 
1812 

1824 

1834 


Gource  ShAm  . 

Jaya  Siaha  . 

Robin  chandra . 

Modu  ohandra  . 

Charjit  Sinha  . 

MArjit  Sinha,  expelled  by' 
Barmas,  1819. 

Gambhir  Sinha,  brother,  re- 


31 

3 

6 


Kirti  Sinha,  a  minor,  son  of 
ditto. 


Tabae  XL. — The  Ndrapati,  or  Sholcm  Dynasty  of  Karnata,  Dravira, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula.  Twenty-seven  Rajas, 
reigned  534  years. 

(Contemporary  with  the  Gajapati  and  Asvapnti  Dynasties  ;  from  a  MS.  translated  by 
Buchanan.) 


266  ?  TTtinga  Sholan,  reigned  .  32 

Cnlatunga  Sholan  .  18 

RAjendra  Sholan  . .  11 

Tiramadi  Canda  Sholan  .  13 

Carioal  Sholan .  21 

Arundavan  Sholan  .  13 

Vomyara  Sholan  .  17 

ShAyangaua  Sholan .  15 

Munalinda  Sholan  .  12 

Mavanedi  Canda  Sholan .  15 

Vakula  Sholan .  14 

Alaperinda  Sholan  .  8 

Tiraveratu  Sholan  .  15 


Arleana  Cadamai  Canda  Sho¬ 
lan,  reigned . 

Jayam  Canda  Sholan  ... 
Kirimi  Cauda  Sholan ... 

Tondaman  Sholan  . 

Buddam  Cattana  Sholan 


Shomuman  Sholan  . . 

Ghingui  Canda  Sholan . 

Sundra  Pandia  Sholan  ... 

PottApa  Sholan  . 

Shingu Tullanda  Sholan... 

Deva  Sholan . .» . 

Shayanahatti  Sholan  . 

Vira  Sholan . 


62 

12 

20 

12 

45 


800?  Shayangara  Sholan,  24  years;  the  MS.  makes  the  final  date  a.d.  2S8. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Narapati  dynasty,  Karnata  and  Dravira 
seem  to  have  been  separated  from  the  southern  districts,  in  which  the 
Chera,  Chola,  and  Pandava  lines  were  at  first  united  under  one 
sovereignty. 


thirteen  mahX  rajas  of  maddra,  tanjore,  and  coimbetore,  reigned 


Udiamara,  reigned 

Jeya  deya . 

Lohita1 . 

Ganga  dira  . 

Vama  deva  . . 

Terupnlinda . 

PattAviran 


MahA  sustra. 
Chindrabuti  ..... 


After  whioh  follow  the  Bel&l  Rajas  of  the  KarnAta,  and  the  petty  Polyger 
dynasties  of  MAdnra,  etc.  « 


1  During  this  dynasty  the  palace  of  MAdura  is  supposed  to  have  been  ereoted. 
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Table  XLI. — Heidi  JRdjas  of  the  JTarnata.  Capital,  Dwdrasanmdra. 

‘  Nine  Princes  governed  above  tlio  Glints  98  years,  and  afterwards  below  tbe  Gbits 
111  years.’ — (Buchanan,  ‘Mysore,’  vol.  iii.  p.  112.) 

MACKENZIE’S  MS.  BUCHANAN,  VOL.  III.  P.  474. 

984  Ilayasnk  BclAk  rfiya.  RAja  llolfda  Efcya,  roigncd...  ™18 

1043  YiuAditya  BclAk.  YiraB.lt .  11 

1073  Ynroyfinga  Bclfila.  Oliinna  H.  It .  22 

1114  Vishnu  Vovddbaim  Bclfila.  Neva  B.  It .  14 

1145  Vijaya  Narnsinhn  BolAla.  1010  Vialum  verti  11.  R .  28 

1188  Vira  Bclfila.  IInriB.lt .  19 

1233  Yira  Nnrasinhn  deva.  Imadi  B.  It .  17 

1249  Yira  Somcswara.  Yisin  B.  It .  16 

1268  Yira  Narasinhn,  taken  by  tlio  Bnca  B.  R .  22 

Muhammadans,  and  his  capital  China  Buca  B.  It .  8 

destroyed  in  1310-11. 

Table  A. 

[Mr,  Walter  Elliot,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  some  years  ago 
(1836)  contributed  to  the  ‘  Jour.  Roy,  As.  Soc.’  an  elaborate  rdstme  of  a 
series  of  no  less  than  595  Hindu  inscriptions,  collected  chiefly  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  or  the  district  of  Dharwa ;  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Nmun’s  territories ;  in  Mysore,  the  Mangalore  collectorate, 
etc.  Indue  preface  to  his  table  of  results  derived  from  these  especially 
authentic  documents,  I  prefix  an  outline  of  his  supplementary  remarks 
■which  more  properly  form  an  introduction  to  the  inscribed  genealogies 
of  the'leading  lace  : — ] 

‘  This  [the  Chalukya]  is  the  oldest  raco  of  which  we  find  satisfactory  mention 
made  in  the^  records  of  the  Dckkan;  they  seem  to  lmvo  belonged  to  the  great  tribe  . 
that,  nndor  the  general  name  of  Rnjpfits,  exorcised  dominion  over  tbe  whole  of  the 

Northern  and  Central  India . The  names  anterior  to  Teilapa  deva 

(Sake  895)  are  given  on  the  faith  of  two  inscriptions,1  which  profess  to  ho  taken  from 
older  inscriptions  on  copper-plates  then  extant,’  supported  hy  confirmatory  evidence 
of  a  like  nature.  ‘  Prom  theso  authorities  wo  learn  that  Jaya  Sinha  claims  to  be 
descended  from  ancestors  previously  enjoying  royal  power,  of  whom  59  reigned  in 

Ayodyapura  and  other  places  in  the  North,  or  in  Hindustan . 16  are 

then  described  as  reigning  after  him  in  the  Dckkan.  .  .  .  hut  previous  to  them, 

two  other  families  or  races  had  possessed  it,  the  Karins  and  the  Rattas,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  overthrown  hy  Jaya  Sinha,  who  defeated  and  destroyed  Krishna,  the 
Ratta  RAja.’ 

1.  Jaya  Sinha.  i  7.  Amava.- 

2.  RAja  Sinha,  liana  Rarjaha.  L  8.  Aditya  vanua. 

3.  Pulaltesi  (SAka  411).2  9.  YikramAditya  (accession  SAka  515). 

4.  Kirtthivamia,  10.  YinayAditya,  Yttdha  Malta. 

5.  Mangalisa.  11.  VijayAditva  (accession  SAka  617). 

6.  Satya  Sri  (eventually  a  family  desig-  12.  VikramAditya  (accession  SAka  665).3 

nation)  son  of  No.  4,  SAka  488.  ‘ 

1  (1)  At  Ye-ur,  in  tbe  Nizam's  Territory,  No.  4  of  Vikram.  II.  (2)  At  Handarki 

in  Tondur,  No.  141  of  Yilrom  II. 

3  See  also  1  Bombay  Jour.’  ii.  6 ;  Pulakesi’s  father  is  also  entitled  Kirti  Varma. 
a  - ,  - .  c  e27  (AD.70f' 
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“No  records  have  teen,  obtained  of  any  of  tbe  succeeding  names  in  tte  list,  till 
the  time  of  Teila.” 


[Reverting  to  the  original  text,  Mr.  Elliot  is  found  introducing  his 
more  especial  series  of  documents  in  the  following  words  : — ] 

<  The  inscriptions  so  arranged  are  found  to  relate  to  four  dynasties  of  princes, 
reigning  over  the  greater  portion  of  that  part  of  India  now  denominated  the  Dak- 
shana,  or  Dekkan,  but  at  that  time  Kuntala-desa.  The  capital  was  first  Kalytrn  (in 
the  Muhammadan  province  of  Kalbarga),  and  subsequently  Devagiri,  now  tbe  modern 
city  of  Dowluthbfid.  The  limits  of  this  kingdom  appear  to  have  been  the  Nermada 
on  the  N. ;  the  ocean  on  the  W. ;  the  line  formed  by  the  Kanarese  language  on  the 
S.E. ;  and  on  the  S.W.  they  would  inolude  the  provinces  of  Nnggar  or  Bidntir,  and 
of  Sunda.  .  .  .  The  eastern  boundary  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Ghta,  under  which  lay  the  kingdoms  of 
Kalinga  and  Andhra. 

I. — CHAI.UKYA  DYNASTY. 


1.  Teilapa  deya . . . 

2,  Satya  Sri,1  or  Irivi  Bhnjanga  deva  . 

8.  Yikramkditya  I.  or  Yibliu  Vikram  . 

4.  Jaya  Sinha  deva  . 

6.  Someswara  deva  I . 

6.  Someswara  deva  II.  or  Soyi  or  Sovi-deva... 

7.  Yikramfiditya  II.  or. Kali  vikram  or  Permadi 


8.  Someswara  deva  III . 

9 . 

10.  Teilapa  deva  II.  or  Nurmadi  Teilap 

11.  Someswara  deva  IV.  . 


Jagadeka  Malla  ... 
fTreilokya  Malla 

1  Ahawa  Malla . 

Bhuneka  Malla  ... 

Tribhuvana  Malla 
Bhuloka  Malla  ... 
Jagadeka  Malla  ... 
Treilokya  Malla  ... 
Tribhuvana  Malla 


930? 

962? 

991? 


1049 

1060 

1072 

1104 


II.— XALABHDKJA.  OH  XAiACHDNA  DYNASTY. 

12.  Yijala  deva  or  Bijala  .  Tribhuvana  Malla 

13.  Morari  Sovi  deva,  or  Yira  Yijala  or  Somes-  * 

waradeva  . .  Bhuneka  Malla  ... 

14.  Sankama  deva . . .  Ahawa  Malla . 

HI.  — YADAVA  DYNASTY  OP  DWARA  8AMUDRA, 

15.  Yira  Bellala . 

16.  Narasimha . . . . . . . . . ... 


1078 

1087 

1098 

1113 

? 


rv,  — YADAVA  DYNASTY  OF  DBVAOIBI. 


17.  1.  Ballam  deva  . . 

18.  2.  Jayatuga  deva  . . . . . 

19.  3;  Simhana  deva  . 

20.  4.  Kandarae  deva  or  Kanera  deva 

21.  6.  Mahfi  deva  . 

22.  6.  Ramachandra  . ... 

23.  7.  Shankar  deva  . 


Jytp&l  dev 


1115 

1132 

1170 

1182 

1193 

1232 


‘  Bombay  Jour.’  iii.  203.  The  genealogy  of  the  family  is  here  somewhat  differently 
stated:  3.  Pulakest;  4.  Kirthivaima ;  5.  Satyksraya;  5.  Chandraditya ;  9.  Yikramfi- 
ditya  (brother  of  5);  10.  Yinayaditya;  11.  Vijayaditya;  12.  Vikramfiditya. 

1  The  Kh&repktan  inscription  (‘Bombay  Jour.'  i.  209)  describes  Satya  Sri  as 
reigning  in  the  Skka  year  930  (a.d.  1008).  See  also  Major  G.  Le-Grand  Jacob’s 
Copper-plato  Charters  (‘  Bombay  Jour.’  iv.  97)  dated  S.  865  (a.d.  933), 
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[I  also  annex  Mr.  'Wiitheu’H  summary  of  the  Cholukya  dynasty  of 
the  South,  the  materials  for  which  lmvo  also  been  derived  from  the 
authentic  sources  of  inscribed  ooppcr-pluto  grants  of  land,  etc. : — ] 


«  OUAT.VK.YA  DYNASTY  0 

1.  Juynsinha  Vulltibhn  i.  JagmlcknutlUt, 

(Stkii  371?  a.d.  460)  ‘  ro-iwtub- 
lishoB  •  the  Ohfilukya  kingdom, 

2.  Ilana-rfiga  (Hftkn  391  ?  a.d.  470). 

8.  Pulukasi,  Satgtitintya  (Inscription 
‘.lour.  liny.  As.  Sou.’  Yol.  y.  l). 
434)  (Sfika  411,  a.d.  400). 

4.  Kilti-vurma  (conquered  Naldroog  or 
Boiler)  1  conquest  ovor  the  Mnuryn 
,  and  Kudamba  princes.’ 

6.  Mimgnlfsu,  S 'titymruya. 

(i.  Noramari. 


15.  Kiiti-variiui  III. 

10.  Anfmfiyn  (rustovus  Ohfilukya  power). 

17.  VikriimfiiUtya  HI.  Suti/dml/a. 

18.  Tiiibi-bhitpn  II.  (conquers  ‘Rhslitra- ' 

luttft  lUijns  of  itiui&stimibha  (Ohan- 
dail,  in  Bom)  ami  Kurkina  ’). 

19.  Satyfuniyo. 

20.  Jiiynsinbn  II.  (?) 

21.  Dnsn-varma. 

22.  Jagadcka  Mallu.  (?) 

23.  Jiiyusinlin  III.  entitled  Sri-Frithivi,, 

Valhibha  Jfahdriijddhirdja,  Fara- 
mesmra,  Furmm-bhatdraka,  Sat- 
ydsrm/<t.  etc.,  conquers  Puncha- 
dn'miiltt-nagam,  the  capital  of  the 
Cholit  king,  and  seizes  the  do¬ 
minions  of  tho  scYon  Ehjns  of  the 
IConkiuia.— Inscription  dated  Sfika 
025  flour.  I 


!.  Adityu  varma. 

8.  Vikrmnfiditya  I. 

9.  Yiiilliii-niiilUi. 

10.  Viiayfiilitya. 

11.  ViknunfiiUtyii  II. 

12.  KOti-vimmi  II. 

13.  Tiiilii-bln'ipatf  (Revolutions,  etc.).1 

14.  Blifimi. 

[Mr.  'Wnthen’s  other  grants  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  follows :] 
1.  Stka  894,  a.d.  973.  Knkkn  or  Kukknlarfiju  entitled  Amoglia-varslia ;  capi¬ 
tal  Mimkheva  in  the  Hydor&b&d  country,  Sco  also  ‘Bombay  Jour.’  vol.  i.  p.  211, 
grant  dated  Sfika  930: 

3.  and  4.  Sfika  948  anilOSO,5  Silhra,  Silyfira,  or  SilfihCira  family  prosent  aseries 
of  oigbt  or  nine  princes  commencing  with  Kapard  (oiVc«  900)  who  claim  to  rule  over 
the  Konkan. 

6.  S&ka  1102.  *  Sri  Mata-Aparftditya-Rfrja.  Konkuna. 

7.  Sfika  1127,  Five  local  SiUira  rajas  omimoratod. 

S.  Sfika  1182.  Grant  by  a  minister  of  a  king  of  tbe  Ohfilukya  race. 

9,  10,  Sfika  1212  and  1194.  YG.da.va  family,  under  RGraa  Ohandra  Deva  of 
Dovfucayati.  ’ 

Table  XLII. — Adeva  Rajas  of  Talma,  Andhra,  or  Telingdm.  Capital 
W yragalli  or  Warancal. 

Nineteen  Adova  RGjas  reigned  370  years  (211  yews  ?)  supposed  to  bo  the  eighteen  . 
princes  of  Andhra  descant,  prior  to  PratGpa  Uudra,4 
Tribhuvana  Malla  RGja,  of  Warangolla. 
a.s.  a.d.  Poli  R&ja  his  son. 

1084.  1162  PratGpa  rudra  built  a  tcrnplo. 

East  boundary  the  seashore  ;  Sri  Saila  bills  (South  of  Hydrabad) ; 
West,  Vakataka  country ;  North,  Mountains  N.  of  GodaYcry.— I .r. 

[See  grant  of  Govinda  Rftja  RGshtva-kdta,  dated  SGka  730,  A.D.  808.  ‘Jour. 


*  SGsanam  from  a  tomplo  at  Warangoll. 
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800  ?  Sri  Ranga  A.E.  reigned .  25 

ViraNbrbyana  A.  R . .  23 

Wobala,  A.  E .  21 

Siruvayanagada  A.  R .  22 

Pirungei  Endia  A.  E .  15 

Canda  Gophla  A.  E.  . .  32 

NarasinhaA.  R . . .  13 

Cambuli  A.  E .  15 

BacauA.  E .  22- 

Vira  Norasinha  A.  E .  12 

1167  Erioandi  Pratipa  Eudra,  58  or  54, 


Narasinha  A.  E . . . 

Duia  A.  E . 

Sri  Pandia  A.  E . . . 

JTasu  deva  A.  R . 

Birio  Virindi  A.  E . . . 

Cutia  deva  A.  E . 

Rhja  visia  Bujinga  . . 

Safica  Nhrbyana  A.E. . . . 

Pjpthivadi  Baoukera  Sadieun  ... 


Anna  Pemma  .  77  supposed  subsequent  to  Mahratta  subjection. 


”r8 

12 


16 

14 

12 

10 

87 


The  Mlechhas  (Muhammadans)  followed,  and  Prathpa  Eudra;  whose  officers, 
Hucca  and  Bueoa,  raised  the  Yijyauagar  dynasty;  the  list  of  which,  in  Buchanan, 
vol.  iii.  p.'  476,  differs  essentially  from  that  given  hy  inscriptions. 


Table  XLIII. — Rdjas  of  Chola  ( Chola-mandeloor,  Coromandel). 

(Including  the  country  now  called  the  Karnatic  below  the  Gh&ts,  hod  Tanjore. 
Capitals,  in  Ptolemy’s  time,  Aroot;  then  Wariur,  near  Trichinopoly ;  next, 
Kumbhahona,  and  lastly,  Tanjore.)— "Wilson’s  Mackenzie  MSS.1 


700-1000  ■  Kulottungk — others  say  3000 
Ac.  or  500  a.d.,  or  1200 
a.d.  ;  built  temple  atTanga- 
pur,  or  Tanjore. 

Deva  Chola. 

Sasisekhara. 

Siva  lings. 

918?  Vira  chola. 

1100  ?  Keri  halo,  persecutor  of  Rb- 
mdnuja. 

Bhima. 

886?  Rhjarhjendra,  subdued  various 
countries. 

Vira  mhrtanda, 

Eirttirardhana. 

Vijaya. 


Snndara,  killed  a  Erabman. 

Kalakala. 

Kalybna. 

Bhadra. 

1407?  Pattira  Choia?  last  according  to 
some  accounts. 

Kulottunga  Chola— last  according 
to  others,  married  his  daughter 
to  48th  Pandyan  prince,  who 
succeeded 

An  illegitimate  eon  (Nanda  ?) 
founded  the  Tonda  Mandalam 
(Com  everam)— also  annexed  to 
Pandya  kingdom. 


•Table  XLIV. — Rajas  of  Cher  a  or  Kongo, 

Coimbeto-re.) 

‘The  KongadesaRdja  kal  enumerates  twenty-six  princes.’— Mackenzie’s  MSS. 
Virarbya.  1  Madhava  verma. 

Govinda  rhya. 

Krishna  rhya. 

Kalivallabha. 

Govinda  II. 

Chatnrhhnja. 

Kumftra  deYa. 

TriYikrama  deva. 

Kongaui  vermb. 


Bindiiara. 

Duxvaniti. 

Pnshkara. 

TriYikrama. 

Bhuvikrama. 


1  Wilson,  ‘Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soo.’,  vol.  iii.  p.  119;  Dowson,  ibid,  vol.  viii.  p.  E 
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Kongani  Mflh6.dtirS.ja. 

Govinda  III. 

SiTflga. 

Pritfiivi  Kongani  Mali^dkirtiyn. 

R6ja  dova.  • 

Cholfl  Rfcja,  from  whoso  descendants  it  passed  to  tho  Bolhl  E6jas  of  Maisur, 
and  ttonoo  to  tho  Vijayanngar  dominion. 

[ilAIUWA  TAMnA-rATKA. 

Dated  S&ka  734=812  a.d.  <  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Dong.,*  vol.  viii.,  p.  29Z. 
(L6tc?yraral  kingdom;  capital,  Elnpur.) 

1  Govinda  U&ia. 

2  Karkfl. 

3  Krishna. 

4  Dhruva,- 


Govinda  11. 
Karkfl.] 


Malla  deva. 

Ganda  deva. 

a.d.  Satya  vrSkya  dova. 

894  Gauttama  nova,  subdued  by  the 


Table  X.LV. — Pandyan  Dynasty  of  Madura. 


Tradition  ascribes  soyonty-fonr  princes,  of  -whom  thirty-nine  names  are  extant. 


Kulottunga,  2000  n,c.  ? 
Anantaguna. 

KfdahhOshana. 

Rhjendra  Bhndya. 

Rhjeswara. 

Gambhira. 

Vansapradipalca.  , 

Puruhutaiit. 

Pandya  Yamsap6t6k6. 
Simdareswira. 

Padasekhara. 

Varaguna,  united  Ohola  and 
Touda  to  M6dnra. 

BSjandrn. 

Suguna. 

Ohitraratha. 

Chitrabhushana. 

Chitra  dhvaja. 

Chitra  vorrua. 

Chitrasena. 

Ohitravikrama. 


Udanta. 

Ithja  OUarhmimi. 

ItSja  Sfirdula. 

Kulottunga. 

Yodhana  pravira. 

ItSja  Kiuvjam. 
ltfija  Blmyanknra. 

Mahfcscna. 

Satnmjaya. 

Bhimarotha. 

Bhimapar&krtuna. 

PratSpa  MSi-tanda. 

Vikrama  Knujaka. 

Yuddha  KoKitmla. 

Atula  Vikrama.- 
Atnla  Kirtti. 

Kirttiviblidsknna. 
VamsnsekliaTa,  fonnded  the  Ma¬ 
dura  College. 
Yamsacliurimani. 


NSyak  Dynasty — founded  by  NSgama  Nayak,  an  officer  of  K rislina  Iliya  of  Yijaya- 
nagar,  fonrteen  princes. 


1530  YiswanSth. 

Krishnapa, 

Yisvapa. 

ICumara  Krishnapa. 

Kasturi  Ranjapa. 

Mutu  Krisbnapa. 

Virapa ;  died  1623. 

1623  Terumala,  or  Trimal,  1663. 
1663  Muta  virapa. 


Cliokanhth ;  died  1687. 

1687  Krishna  mutu  Yirapa. 

1695  Yijaya  ranga,  ntidor  regency 
of  Mangom&l. 

1731  Yij  aya  KumSm,  do.  of  Minakski 
r6ni.  Port  seized  by  Mu- 
bamedans,  and  M6dnra  be¬ 
came  tributary  to  Nirwhb  of 
Camatio,  and  afterwards  to 
the  British. 


VIJAYA5AGAR  AO  MAIStTE. 
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Taeje  XL VI. — Rajas  of  Vijayanagar. 

From  history,  inscriptions,  and  family  genealogy,  (see  ‘  As.  Res.’,  vol.  zx.)  The 
latter  authority,  in  the  usual  manner,  deduces  a  direct  line  from  Pandu,  of  the  lunar 
dynasty,  imperfectly  following  the  Pauranic  lists  to  Ohandrabija,  the  last  of  the 
MAgadha  rAjas  ;  to  whom  succeeds, 


Nanda. 

Bhutanaadi. 

Nandili,  who  has  two  sons,  Ses- 
hunandi  and 

Teshanandi,  whose  fourteen  sons, 
ruling  over  Bylomdesh,  are  dis¬ 
persed  by  two  invaders,  Amitra 
and  Durmdtra ;  and  seven  fled 
to  Andhradesa,  or  Telingana, 
where 

1034  Wanda,  mahaiAja,  erected  a king- 
dom,  and  founded  Naudapur 
and  "Warangol. 

1076  Ohalik  RAia. 

1118  Vijaya  RAja;  founded  Vijayana- 
gar. 

1168  Vimalarao. 

1182  FTarasinha  deva. 

1249  RAma  deva. 

1274  Bhtlpa  raya,  died  without  issue. 

1334  ■  Bukka,  son  of  a  neighbouring 
RAja,  raised  to  the  throne  of 
the  Dakhan  by  Vidyaranya, 
his  gflnl. 

1367  Havihara  rao. 

1391  Deva  rao. 

1414  Vijaya  rao. 

1424  Pundara  deva  rao,  deposed  by 
Sri  Ranga  RAja  of  Kaliandrfig. 

1450  RAma  chandra  rao,  son  of  Sri 
Ranga. 

1473  Naxasinha  rao. 


1490  Yira  nararasinha  raja. 

Acliyuta  rao. 

1524  Krishna  deva;  extended  his  sway 
to  GujerAt,  etc. 

RAma  Uhia,  killed  in  invasion  of 
SMm  Shah,  and  I’mAd  ul 

1565  Sri  Ranga  RAja. 

Trimala  RAja. 

Vira  yangat  pati. 

Sri  Ranga  II. 

RAmadeva  rao. 

Venkatapati  rao. 

Trimala  rao. 

RAmadeva  rao. 

Sri  Ranga  rao. 

Yenkatapati;  invaded  by  the 
Moghuls  and  fled  to  Chandra- 
giri. 

RAma  rao ;  recovered  a  portion 
of  territory. 

1893  HariDAs. 

1704  Chak  DAs,  his  brother. 

1721  Chima  DAs. 

1734  RAma  rAya. 

GopAla  rao,  son  of  Chak  DAs. 

1741  YankatapAti. 

1756  Trimala  rao. 

SultAn  KhAn  took  the  country 
in  the  name  of  Tipn;  ana 
with  Yira  Venkatapati  RAma 
rAya,  the  dynasty  became  ex¬ 
tinct,  a.  n.  1829. 


Tabee  XLVII. — Rajas  of  Maisw  {Malmhwar  or  Mysore.) 

Their  genealogy  is  traced  from  the  Yadu  line  of  Chandravansa.— Mackenzie  MSS. 


_ _ _  jdiyar,  do.,  who  had  three  sons, 

1  TimmarA^a  ^diyar. 

3  Bola^hamarasa^Siyar ;  had  two  wives,  YiryammA  and  DemayammA. 
1600  ?  RAja  Yadiya,  son  of  the  former,  took  Seringapatam,  1610. 

Bettada  Cliamarasa  Yadiyax. 
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Narnsa  rfija  Vadiyar,  sou  of  first  wife  of  Rdju  Vadiyar. 

Chnmaraj  a  Vadiyar,  his  boh.  . 

lumdi  Raja  Vadiyar,  sou  of  Rfija  Viidiyar’s  second  wire. 

1638  Kautliirao  Narsri  i-aju  Vadiyar,  sou  of  Ilethida,  acquired  groat  powo 
[Chinruyupatim  inserip.  Bum 
1659  Doda  Dcva  rfijti  Vadiyar,  son  of  Revnppa,  extended  dmuinion  N.W 
Chikka  Devil  riijo  Yudivar,  his  son,  oolloetud  family  history. 

170-1  ICnntlrirno  Narsa  rdju  Vadiyar,  his  sou. 

1713  Krishna  rdju  Vadiyar,  do. 

Oliamai'aj  a  Yudiyar. 

1  mndi  Krishna  rtija,  sen  of  Krishna. 

.Nanju  rdju  Vadiyar,  his  son. 

OUuimuvja  Vadiyar,  dothronod  by  Ilydor  Mi ;  Mysore  dustroyod. 
1796  Krishna  rfija  Vadiyar,  restored  by  tlio  British. 


Table  XLYIII— Daligar  Dynasty  of  Trichimpali. 


Tornmala  Hava,  of  Acliitn  tribe,  in  Tonni- 
volly,  founded  dynasty. 

Pauolidkhya. 

Tondaku. 

Havana  Cholddliipa. 

Tenuuala  N  rip  dhwlinudra. 

Navasauri, 

Pfiehanarn  pfila. 

Ndmanu. 

Puchamahisu. 


Kiukinipati. 

Tondaka  Nripati. 

Tirunmla  liluipja. 

Padniapta. 

Raghundtha,  an  officer  of  VijayaRdghava, 
I  of  Xanjoro. 

Torumala  rfiya. 

Sri  Vijaya  Kaghundth,  conquered  Chon- 
da  Klifui. 


Table  XLIX. — Valuguti  Edjas  of  Venlcatagiri,  or  KdlimaU. 
Prom  tho  Mackenzie  MSS. 


Pdtalmdri  vctdl. 

Damanoidn;  aided  in  giving  Pratfipa 
Rudva  the  throne  of  'Warangol. 
Yanamnaidu. 

Yaradakshanaidu. 

Sinha  manaidu. 

Yedagiri  naidu. 

Kumar  madan. 

Siuham  naidu. 

Pada  sinham. 

Clionna  ainham. 

Annpota ;  extended  sway  to  Krishna  riyor. 
Sorva  sink. 

Dharmanaidu. 

Timmanaidu. 

Cliiti  dakska. 

Anupota. 

Madan. 


Sura. 

Yackamamaid;  founded  Valdguti  branch. 
Chenna  Sinh,  under  Yijayanagar. 


Nirvdn  ray  appa.  _ 

Kumam  timma  naidu. 

Padakonda  naidu. 

Padakonda  naidu  II. 

Ohonnapa  naidu. 

Venkatfidri  noidn;  wheneo  name 
of  place. 

Rdydpd. 

Pennakondapa  naidu. 

Yackatna. 

A.  D.  Kasturi. 

1600  Yackam  naidu,  conquered  as  far 
as  the  Mddura  province, 
l’adayaohem. 

ICumfir  yaohem. 

Bongar  yaohem;  murdered  A.n. 

1696,  by  Zulfikdrkkdn. 

Kumhr  yaohem,* died  1747. 
Bengar  yachem,  and 
Padayaohem,  1776. 

1804  Knmar  yachem,  adopted. 

Bengar  yachem ;  ditto. 
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Table  L. — ■ Indian  Dynasties ,  according  to  Ferishtah,  stated  to  he  taken 
from  Persian  and  Sanscrit  authorities. 

[The  subjoined  list  seems  to  have  been  compiled  by  Prinsep  from 
Dow’s  translation  of  Ferishtah.  ('History  of  Hindustan,’  londoit, 
X812),  whose  work,  often  most  meritoriously  exact  in  its  rendering  of 
the  original,  is  at  times  quaintly  interpolated  with  observations,  which, 
though  appearing  by  the  context  as  Ferishtah’ s,  are  in  effect  not  to  he 
found  in  his  proper  Persian  version  :  under  this  category  may  be  classed 
the  dates  pertaining  to  the  ante-Muhammadan  section  of  the  Table 
under  review.  Dow’s  translation  of  this  portion  of  the  entire  history 
labours  under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  been  based  upon 
manifestly  imperfect  MSS.,  which  are  now  susceptible  of  correction 
and  amplification  from  the  excellent  lithographed  copy  of  the  Persian 
text  published  at  Bombay.  I  have  introduced  a  few  emendations  and 
additions  from  that  source ;  but  in  the  process  of  the  examination 
necessary  to  this  end,  I  have  been  led  to  form  a  somewhat  unfavourable 
impression  of  Ferishtah’ s  knowledge,  and  his  power  or  will  to  sift 
and  elucidate  the  traditions  he  inserts  regarding  &e  early  dynasties  of 
India.  I  am  fuLly  prepared,  however,  to  admit  that  there  is  much 
curious  matter  to  be  found  in  his  introductory  chapter,  which,  if  we 
could  but  rely  upon  our  authority  or  trace  up  his  sources  of  knowledge, 
would  be  well  worth  the  deliberate  scrutiny  of  orientalists.  I  in¬ 
tentionally  abstain  from  entering  more  fully  into  this  subject,  as  I  am 
aware  that  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  has  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  illustration  of  this  fragmentary  preface ;  and  I  trust 
that  his  observations  on  its  merits  may  shortly  see  the  light  in  the 
forthcoming  posthumous  edition  of  his  works  now  under  preparation 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Morley.] 

(This  list  is  useful  for  comparison  with  those  already  inserted.) 

Mak&raj  ;  descended  from  Krishna  (not  the  fabulous  Brahmanical  hero,  but  an 
ordinary  mundane  king  of  Hindustan,  reigning  in  Oudh). 
b.c.  Faridfin ;  first  invasion  of  India,  MAlehand  reigned  in  MSdwa. 

1429  KesvarMa,  son  of  Mahar&j,  invades  Ceylon  and  reduces  the  Dakhon  with  the 
aid  of  Munuchebr,  king  of  Persia. 

Manerrtya,  built  Mandr. 

1209  Pcroz-rai,  son  of  Kesvar&ja,  recovers  the  provinces  on  the  Indus  previously 
ceded  to  Persia. 

1072  Rustam  of  Persia  establishes  Seorkja  dynasty  at  Kanauj,  where  worship  of 
sun  is  introduced.  (Dynasty  survives  286  years  ?) 

786  Baraja  (36  years). 

Keidar,  a  Brahman ;  tributary  to  Persia  (19  years). 

731  (died)  Shtmkal;  built  Laknauti  (Gaur)  in  Bengal.  Persian  invasion  under 
Peiranweisa,  and  subsequently  by  Afrasihb. 

Rohata,  son  of  Shunkal  (dynasty  reigns  for  81  years  after  the  death  of 
Shunkal). 

686  Mahar&j,  Kachawa  Rajputs  of  Amber  established  (reigns  40  years,  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Gustasp). ' 
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640  Koda  rfija.  Rustam  Dista,  the  Persian  Governor  of  the  ceded  Indian  pro¬ 
vinces  being  dead,  Koda  rfija  reduces  the  countries  on  the  Indus,  and  fires 
his  residonoo  in  the  city  of  Bora;  driven  buck  by  the  Kfibul  mountaineers. 
497  laya  ckand,  bis  general— a  fumino. 

437  Dahlfi,  built  Dikii. 

397  Porus,  of  Kcmaon,  usurped  throne  of  Kunauj.  . 

360  Porus  II. ;  resisted  Alexander's  invasion. 

330  Kinsar-oliand  (Saudraoottus). 

200  Jona,  and  bis  lino,  reigned  tranquilly  90  years. 

170  Kulifm  olinnd,  u  tyrant;  kingdom  of  Kanauj  dismomborod. 

60  Yikrumaj it  (died),  reigned  in  Mfihvfi  and  Gujavfit;  ora  ostublisbod;1 *  anarchy 
and  confusion  succeeded, 

A.i).  Rfija  Buga  (BhojaV  of  the  Tilar  tribe. 

330  Busdoo  (Vasudovii),  revived  Kunauj  dynasty  ;*  cotmujjprary  of  Baliramgor, 
who  married  bis  daughter. 

410  Rfimdeo,  ot  ltbator  race,  fixed  in  Kfivwfir ;  tributary  to  Foroz  Sassan.  Civil 
'■warn,  took  Kanauj  and  Bengal,  murriod  daughter  of  Sivaray  of  Yijayanagar. 
600  Pratab  Cliand,  bis  gonoral,  of  Sosodin  tribe,  refused  tribute  to  Nosmran. 

—  Anand  dova;  roigued  in  Mfilva,  built  MandO  and  llanigir  (stated  to  bo  con¬ 

temporary  of  Khnsrd  Parviz.l 

650  ?  Maldco;  asstunod  throno  Of  Dilili,  and  Kanauj  empire  divided.3 * 

—  I-Iispfd,  father  of 

977  Jaipfil,  Rfija  of  Lfdioro,  invaded  by  Subuktigin  and  by  MabmOd. 

—  Anandpfd  succeeds,  defeated  by  Mahmitd. 

1009  Bacbcra  (Vijava  rav)  of  Dhattis,  itivaded  by  Mnlimrid,  A.ir.  303. 

1012  Prithirfijpfil  (Jaipfil  II.  i)  of  Dibli  and  Lfihovo,  fled  to  Ajmir. 

1016  ICorra  (Iiunwor  ray— Kumfirapfd)  king  of  Kainmj,  surrendered  to  Malumid, 
in  whose  time  the  country  was  divided  into  principalities. 

I-Iardat,  rfija  of  Morat. 

ClifinilpM  or  Calcbamlra,  rfija  of  Mathura. 

Jundray  ? — Narnia  ray  of  K'idbijav. 

1022  Jnsuvcrmaf  rfija  of  Ajtnir. 

1024  Byramdeo  (Brahma  dova),  of  Gujarfit  doposod ;  and  Sumnfith  tomplo  plun- 
1026  Dabisalimo  (Saila  dova)  enthroned  in  his  stead. 

1036  Daipnl,  governor  of  Sonpat,  forty  miles  from  Dibli  on  road  to  Lfihor;  in 
Sowfilik,  Rfim  ray,  another  chief. 

1043  Ddpal,  king  of  Dihli,  with  other  rfijas,  rctako  Ilansi,  Tanosvar,  etc.,  from 
Modood  Ghizuavi. 

1118  Balin,  of  Lfihor;  built  Nfigor  in  Sowfilik;  upset  by  Bairam  Slifih. 

1192  S2S  (Ctova^)11^!  of  Dibli }  dofl3atl!d  Muhammad  Ghori. 

1193  Hindd  confederacy  of  160  rfijas  defeated  by  ditto. 

Jay  Chand,  of  Kanauj,  defeated. 

Hemraj,  of  Ajmir,  expelled  Pithiray’s  son. 

Bbimdova,  of  Gujarfit ;  Goorkhas  notioed,  under  Mubammcd. 

1216  Saliir  deva  of  Narvar  (Patfin)  defeated  by  Mahmud  II. 

-  Uday-sa,  tributary  rfija  of  Jfilwfir. 

1231  Rfija  Duwbal,.of  Gwalior,  reduced. 

1246  Dilleki  and  Millcki  rfijas,  of  Kalinjar. 

1263  Diopal,  rfija  of  Sitnur ;  raised  rebellion  in  Sind. 


1  [Dow’s English  text  says,  ‘  The  Hindoos  retain  snob  a  respoot  for  the  memory  of 
Biker-Majit,  that  most  of  them  to  this  day  reckon  their  time  from  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  89tb  year  of  the  Christian  era,’  vol.  i.  p.  11.  Ferishtah  himself,  in 
the  Persian  original,  indicates  this  date  as  corresponding  (at  the  time  he  was  writing, 

a.h.  1015,)  with  the  Hindi!  reckoning  of  1663.] 

3  "Wilford  nameB  this  king  Sadfipfila,  or  Sadasvfip'fila.  ‘  As.  Res.’,  vol.  ix.  p.  211. 

3  [See  extracts  from  Albirfini,  vol.  i.,  p,  314.] 
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1291  Bkja  of  Eintinpur  besieged  by  Feroz. 

1294  Bkmdeo,  rkja  of  Deogir  (Dawatkbkd). 

-  Shankaldeo,  his  son,  married  Dewal  devi,  daughter  of 

Bay  Karan,  of  Nehrwala,  Gujavkt ;  his  wife,  Kamlk  devi. 

Bhima  deo,  rkja  of  Eintinbhore. 

1299  Hambar  deo  (Hamira),  his  son,  besieged  by  A’lk. 

1304  Kota,  rkja  of  Mklwk,  overcome  by  Ein  ul  mult.  • 

1308  Nehr  Deo,  of  J&lwar,  surrendered  to  ditto. 

Eay  Eatan  Son,  of  Ohitor,  escaped  from.  A’lk’s  camp. 

- his  nephew  confirmed  in  that  principality. 

Sital  deo,  rkja  of  Sewana.  • 

1309  Ladder  deo,  rkja  of  Warangol,  made  tributary. 

1318 

1340  Sag  nak,  Koly  chief  of  Kondhana. — Frem  Eay,  of  Gujarkt. 

1347  Man  deo,  rkja  of  Buglana. — Krishna  ray  of  Vijayanagar. 

1389  Eay  Sarvar,  rayrayan,  of  Behar. — Vinaek  ray  of  Telingana. 

1891  Narsinh  Bhan  of  Gwalior,  Eahtor  chief.— Narsinh  of  Kehrla. 

1402  Brahma  deo,  scin  of  ditto,  repelled  Timur  at  Gwalior. 

1405  Eay  Davood,  and  Hubhoo  of  Toolnmba. 

1425'  Eay  Bhecm  of  Jummo.— Deva  ray,  of  Vijayanagar. 

1446  Perfckb  Sinh  of  Patikla  and  Kampila,  1452  Narsinh,  his  son. 

1452  Prithivy  rky  and  Karan  rky. — Bhim  rkj  of  Oondapilly. 

1471  Amber  ray  and  Mangal  ray  of  "Orissa,  1470. 

1478  d - Gwalior  rkja  resisted  Lodi.  __  . 

-  Sangat  Sinh,  expelled  from  Etkwa.— Siva  ray  of  Vijayanagar. 

1490  Mbil  Sinh,  of  Gwalior,  receives  dress  of  honor. 

1518  Vikramajit,  his  son,  killed  by  Bkbar,  1526,  and  Gwalior  reduced  after  100 
years’  independence. 

1491  Saha  deo,  raja  of  Katra. 

1493  Balbhadra  iky,  of  Kootumba,  near  Chunar.  Narsinh  ray,  his  son. 

-  Salivahana,  raja  of  Pannk. 

1501  Vinaik  deo,  of  Dholpoor. 

1528  Mfm  Sinh,  rkja  of  Gwalior. 

1533  Sana  Sanka,  of  Chitor  (Sangrkma  Sinh)— finally  reduced  by  Akbar,  1570. 
Bawel  deo  of  Bagur.  Medny  rkja  of  Chandery. 

Manik  chand  and  others  killed.  '  * 

1540  Maldeo,  of  Nkgore  and  Ajmlr,  most  powerful  rkja. 

1542  Harkrishna  rky,  of  Eotks— killed  by  Shir  Shkli. 

1554  Eamchandra,  rkja  of  Panna  and  Kalinjar. 

1656  Hemoo  usurps  the.  throne  of  Dihli— battle  of  Pknipat. 

-  Eam-Sa,  a  descendant  of  Mkn  Sinh. 

- .  Jugmul  and  Devi  Dks,  rkjks  of  Mkrwkr,  yield  to  Akbar. 

1567  Ujaya  Sinha,  of  TTdipur— Surjan  rky  of  Eintinbhore.  , 

1670  Chandra  Sdn,  son  of  Maldeo  "of  Ajmir. 

1572  Eky  Sinh,  appointed  to  Jodhpur  by  Akbar. 

1586  - his  daughter  married  to  Selim  Mirza. 


Bilal  deo,  of  Karnkta,  resists  Tughlak  1338,  founds  Vijayanagar. 
Harpkl  deo,  son-in-law  of  Ekm  deo,  flayed. 


Table  LI. — Mdhratta  Governments.1 

I.— FAMILY  OF  SIVAJI,  RAJAS  OF  SATTABA. 

1644  Shahji,  a  Suhkhdkr  of  the  Kamatio  under  Aurangzih,  bestows,  jkgirs 
sons— Tanj  ore  on  Ekojl-  dies  1664. 

1647  Sivkji,  his  son,  commences  predatory  expedition 


1664 


—  plunders  Snrkt;  ai 


i  tide  of  rkja. 


1  The  origin  of  Sivaji  is  traced  in  the  chronicles  of  Mewkr  to  Amya  Sinh  rana  • 
of  Chitor,  1300  (T.  I.-  269),  thus  :  Ajayasi,  Sniunsi,  Dnleepji,  Seoji,  Bhoraji,  Deoraj, 
Oogurskn,  Maholji,  Khailooji,  Jnnkoji,  Suttooji,  Samhaji,  Sivaji,  Sambaji,  Ekmrkja, 
usurpation  of  the  Peshwks 
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1669  Sivfiji  establishes  a  military  government— dies  1680,  April, 
1630  Rfija  Rfun,  sot  up  by  minister— imprisoned  at  Raigavh.  * 

- -  Sambhuji,  assumed  t,ho  sovereignty— executed  nt,  Tuliipur,  An 

Santa,  usurped  power— murdered  1698, 

1639  Rfija  Rfim,  again  proclaimed  at  Sattara,  di.nl  1700. 

1700  Tfufi  Bai,  his  wife,  assum.nl  icgmiey-ineursiouH  into  Bohfir. 

]  707  ISivtiji  II.,  sou  of  Samltlm,  nicknamoil  Sliao-ji,  rel.uiHi.d  on  A: 


1 7-tO  Rfim  Rfija,  nominul  successor— power  resting  witli  ministor  nr  Pcsliwa. 
1818  Pertfib  Siva,  or  Sinh,  ro-instuto.1  at  Suttnni  Ity  British,  April  11. 


1710  Bfilfiji  Bfiji  Rao,  sutscoeils  liis  father— dies  after  hattlo  of  Pfinipat. 

1761  Mfidhuji  llao  Bclfil,  soooml  sou,  invested  as  nominal  Pashwfi,  undo  Raghu- 
nfith,  regent.  NfinaFavmras,  his  kfirkuu — dios  Kovoiuhor  1771. 

1772  Nhrfiyaii  liao,  youngest  son  of  llfiliiji,  niurdervd. 

— Rfighunfith  Rao  (Ragoba),  usurped. 

1774  Mfidhovao  Navfiyan,  posthumous  son  of  Nnrfiyan  (Nfina  F.  in  power),  com¬ 
mittal  suicido  1796. 

1796  Bfiji  Rno,  proclaims  himself ;  is  taken  by  Sindia. 

-  Ommnfiji,  furtively  investud  at  Puna,  2(ith  May. 

- Bfiji  Rao,  publicly  proclaimed,  4th  December. 

1818  - surrenders  to  and  pensioned  by  tbo  English,  3rd  Juno. 

rn.— kotnsla  it  Ay  as  03?  NXamni. 

1734  Raglu'.ji  Bhfiusla,  nominated  ‘Sena  Sfil.ib  Subi,’  or  general  in  Mfirhatta 
confederacy. 

1760,  - roooived  sunud  of  Bcr.ir  from  Pcshwfi,  dies  1753. 

1753’  Januji,  oldoat  son,  adopted  bis  nephew. 

1772  Raghujif  ddsst  son  of  Mndhoji,  removed  by  Madliorao  in  favour  of 
1774  Sabaji  (his  undo),  killed  in  action  soon  after  by  Mu.laji. 

1816  Parsfiji,  suecooded  his  father,  RuglmjS ;  an  idiot ;  strangled  by 

- -  MadGijt  (Appa  Sfihib),  acknowledged  by  English;  deposed  1817-18. 

1818  May.  Goozur,  grundBou  of  Raghnji,  seated  on  musmul  by  ditto. 

IV.— TUB  SINDIA  FAMILY,  l'ROM  A  VILLAGE  NEAIt  SATA1.A,  NOW  GWALIOR  RAJAS. 

1724  Ranuji  Sindia,  an  officer  in  the  Posliwfi’s  army. 

1750  Jyapa,  succeeded  to  his  father’s  jfigir  of  half  of  Mfilwfi,  murdered  1769. 

Dfittnji,  second  son  of  Ranuji,  engaged  in  tho  Panjfib  wars. 

1769  Mahadaji,  third,  illegitimate,  confirmed  in  jfigiv  by  Miidhoruo,  died  1794. 
1794  Doulut  rao,  his  grand-nephew,  adopted;  fixed  Ms  camp  at  Gwalior,  1817. 
1825  Baiza  B&i,  his  widow,  adopted  Jankuji,  and  acted  as  regent. 

1833  Jankuji,  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 

V.  — THE  HOLKAR  FAMILY. 

1724  Mulhfir  Rao  Holkar,  a  Sudro,  an  officer  of  note  in  tho  Pcshwi’s  army. 

1760  - obtaino&jl.gir  in  Mfilwfi,  died  1767. 

1767  Mfili  Rao,  grandson,  succeeded  under  regency  of 
Ahilya  B&i,  liis  mother,  hut  died' soon  after. 

-  Xukaji  Holkar  (no  rolation),  appointed  to  command  of  troops. 

1797  J oswant  Rao  Holkar,  illegitimate  boh,  maiataino.l  predatory  rule. 

1805  - - - confirmed  in  jfigir  of  Indoro,  otc.,  died  insane. 

1811  Tulsi  Bid,  widow,,  adopted  his  illegitimate  child, 

- -  Mulhfir  Rao  Holkar;  battle  of  Hehadpur,  December,  .1818 

1834  Martand  Rao,  adopted  son,  dispossessed  by 
-  Hari  Holkar,  present  ohief,  ' 

VI.— GAIKWAR  FAMILY— NOW  REIGNING-  AT  BARODA,  GUJARAT. 

1720  Dammaji  Gaikwfir  (Slmmsher  Behfidur),  officer  under  Khandi  Rao  Holkar. 
1731  Pilaji  Gaikwar,  nominated  Sena  Khas  Khel ;  murdered. 
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1732  Dammaji,  son,  occupied  east  of  Gujarht,  died  1768. 

1768  Govind  Rao,  second  son,  succeeded;  but  eldest,  Syaji,  an  idiot,  supported  by 
1771  Fatih  Sinh,  youngest,  who  held  real  power  at  Baroda. 

1790  Mannoji  Rao,  assumed  charge  of  Syaji,  as  regent;  died  1793. 

1793  Govind  Rao,  made  regent  19th  December,  died  September,  1800. 

1800  Amanda  Rao,  eldest  son ;  disputes  with  Mulhhr  and  Kanhaji. 

1805  - Treaty  with  the  British  Government. 

-  Fatih  Sinh. 

Table  LII. — Sikh  Government  of  Lahore. 


1419  Nhnak,  founder  of  the  Sikh  sect,  bom. 

-  Guru  Angad,  wrote  some  of  the  scored  books. 

1552  Amera  das,  Khetri. 

1574  Rhm  dhs,  beautified  Anrritsir. 

1581  Arjun  Mai,  compiled  the  ‘  Adi  Granth.’ 

1606  Har  Govind,  first  warlike  leader. 

1644  Har  Ray,  his  grandson. 

2662  Har  Knsfcja,  died  at  Dihli, 

1664  Tegh  Bekhdnr,  put  to  death  by  Moslems. 

1675  Guru  Govind,  remodelled  the  Sikh  Government. 

1708  Bandu,  last  of  the  succession  of  Gurus ;  put  to  death  by  Aurangzib. 

- -  Predatory  bands ;  internal  feuds. 

Twelve  misals  or  tribes  of  Sikhs  captured  Lahore  and  oocupied  Panjhb. 
Charat  Sinh,  of  SukMpaka  misal,  died  1774. 

1774  Maha  Sinh,  his  son,  extended  his  rule;  died  1792. 

1792  - - - - his  wife,  regent,  with  Lakpat  Sinh  minister. 

1805  Ranjit  Sinh  (bom  1780),  established  Lahore  independency. 
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Table  ILII.— Chinese  and  Japan 


t  Chronology. 


(From  M.  Elaproth’s  translation,  Paris,  1833). 

The  Japanese  names  are  distinguished  hy  the  letter  J. 

Ta  chen  seng  wang.  \ 

fS'.,  (  Genealogy  of  Sfikya,  according  to  the  Bauddha 

V  fr°  ^  (  works  of  the  Chinese. 

Kio  lo  wang.  l 

Hi  feon  lo  wang.  j 

Szu  tsu  kie  wang  (Sans.  Sinhahdna-kabhna). 

Tsing  fan  wang,  Suddodana  (and  three  brothers,  Sans.,  Suklodama  Amiti- 
dana,  and  Dhotodana). 

’  Si  tho  to, 'nan  tho,  Ohykia  (Shkya  muni),  hom. 

I  Shkya  becomes  eminent  in  eighth  year  of  Ajatasvara  of  Magadha. 

I  Shkya  or  Bnddha  (Fo),.  attains  nirvhna  (dies). 

!  Anan  (Ananda),  second  patriarch,  dies. 

:  A  yu  wang  (J.,  A  ik  6)  (Sans.,  Asoka),  dies, 
i  Changna  ho  sieou,  third  patriarch,  dies. 

L  Yeou  po  kiu  to  (J.,  Ou  fa  kik  ta),  fom'th  patriarch,  dies. 

!  Thi  to  kia  (J.,  Dei  ta  ka),  fifth  patriarch,  dies  at  Mathnrh. 

'  "Weng  chu,  disciple  of  Shriputra. 
i  Commencement  of  Japanese  monarchy. 

’  Mi  chu  kia  (J.,  Mi  sia  ka),  sixth  patriarch  of  Magadha,  dies, 
r  Lao  tan  (J.,  R6  tan),  founder  of  Tao  tsu  sect  in  China,  dies, 
i  Pho  siu  mi  (J.,  Fh  siu  mi),  seventh  patriarch,  dies,  in  N.  India. 

Confucins,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Lore. 

I  500  arhans  of  Kashmir  (ka  sits  mi  ra)  preach  the  law. 

;  Poe  tho  nan  ti  (J.,  Boudz  da  nan  dai)  eighth  patriarch  (Sans.,  Boudhh- 
nandi)  of  Canara,  dies. 
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487  Fou  tlio  mi  to  (Sans.,  Boudlifimita),_  ninth  patriarch,  dies. 

442  Hie,  tenth  patriarch  of  Central  India,  dies. 

383  Fo  na  ye  die,  eleventh  patriarch  of  Pulibothrn,  dies. 

327  Ma  ming  to  szu,  twelfth  patriarch  (Sans,,  Asvaj>-ooha)  of  Benares,  dies. 
264  Kin  pi  mo  lo,  thirteenth  patriarch  of  West  India,  dies. 

COMMENCEMENT  01'  THE  THIN  UTNASTY  01'  01IINA, 

212  Lmuig  chou,  fourteenth  patriarch  of  Contra)  India,  dies.  • 

161  Kia  na  elii  pho,  fifteenth  patriarch  of  West  India. 

130  Ko  li  nan  tho,  mates  an  imago  of  Mi  lo  in  India. 

113  Lo  hoei  lo  to,  sixteenth  patriarch  of  Kapilu,  dies. 

74  Sang  kia  nan  tlii,  sovouteunth  patriareli,  bom  at  Chi  lo  fa,  dies. 

13  Kia  yo  eho  to,  of  Ma  ti,  eighteenth  patriarch,  dios, 

2  King  Ilian  fetches  Buddhist  scriptures  from  the  kingdom  of  Tne  ti. 
a.d.  22l  ICiou  mo  lo  to,  of  Ferghfina,  nineteenth  patriarch,  dies. 

24-57  Hindus  carry  Buddhist  religion  into  Java. 

65  Buddhism  introduced  at  thu  Court  of  Ming  ti,  .'Emperor  of  China. 

74  Tu  yo  to,  twentieth  patriarch  of  India,  dies. 

117  Pho  sieon  plum  tlioou,  twenty-first  patriarch,  dios. 

165  Monoulo,  of  Nati,  twenty-second  patriarch,  dies. 

209  Ho  lo  na,  of  Ferghfi.ua,  twenty-third  patriarch,  dios. 

259  Szu  tsu  pi  kliiou,  of  Magiulha,  twenty-fourth  patriareli,  dies. 

266-313  The  ‘  Prfijna  Pfiramita’  translated  into  Chinese. 

300  "Won  lo  telihu,  of  Khotnu,  translates  tho  Fang  koiuing  king. 

326  Pho  eho  szu  to,  of  Ki  pin  or  Cfibul,  twenty-fifth  patriarch,  dies. ' 

372  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Kaoli  (Coroa). 

382  ICioon  mo  lo  cliy,  sottlos  in  China  and  translates  ‘  Mahfi  Prajnfi.’ 

384  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Po  tsi  (in  Coroa). 

388  Pou  jou  my  to,  twonty-sixth  patriarch  of  India,  dios. 

399  Cliy  'fa  hiau  visits  India  to  study. 

407  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet,  under  Hlnto  tori. 

414  Cliy  fa  hian  returns  to  Chang  ngan. 

429  Death  of  Foo  fou  pha  tho  lo,  of  Kapila  vfistu,  who  translated  the  Houyau 
king  in  China. 

457  Pan  jo  to  lo  (Prajntt  dliara)  of  S.  E.  India,  twonty-seventli  patriaroh,  dies. 
499  Pou  thi  ta  ma  (Bodlii  dharma),  twonty-eiglith  patriarch  of  N.  India, 
settlos  in  China  as  first  patriarch  of  that  country,  dies  ill  608. 

606  Sang  kia  pho  lo,  of  Fou  nail,  made  chief  of  Chinese  Buddhist  temples  by' 
the  Emperor  Siuon  von  ti ;  dies  in  525. 

528  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Sin  lo  or  Sinra  (in  Corea). 

652  Ditto  into  Japan. 

592  Death  of  Hoei  kho  ta  szu,  socoud  patriarch  of  China. 

606  Seng  lin  ta  szu,  third  patriarch,  dies. 

629-646  Tuan  honang,  samauoan  of  the  Chhin  family,  travels  in  India  and  trans¬ 
lates  many  hooks. 

632  General  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet,  under  Srong  dbzam  gampo. 
661  Death  of  Tao  tin  ta  szu,  fourth  patriarch  of  China. 

676  Death  of  Houng  jin  ta  sza,  fifth  patriaroh  of  China. 

676  Ti  pho  ho  lo,  priest  of  Magadlia,  visits  China  and  translates  books. 

699  Chy  ohha  nan  tho,  of  Cfibul,  ditto,  dios  in  710. 

713  Hoei  lieng  ta  szu,  last  patriarch  of  China,  dies. 

732  Pou  koung,  a  brahman  sramana,  visits  China  and  translates  the  questions 
of  Manju  Sri  (Kin  king  ting  king). 

814  (about)  Phan  jo,  priest  of  Cfibul,  settles  in  China  aad  translates  the 
‘  Houa  yan  king.’ 

854  Phan  jo,  made  Fa  pao  ta  szu,  grand  master  of  the  treasure  of  religion. 


1  Tho  Chinese  MS.  of  the  ‘  Bibliotheque  du  Koi’  ends  here. — M.  Klaproth 
derives  the  continuation  from  other  Chinese  and  Japanese  authors. 
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Table  LIV. — Buddhist  Chronology  of  Tibet. 

■  Prom  the  ‘  Vaidhrya  Karpo,’  written  at  Hlassa  in  the  year  a.d.  1686.  Translated 
in  Csoma’s  1  Tibetan  Grammar,’  p.  181. 
b.c.  962  Birth  of  Shakya  (Chomdhndas). 

882  The  Kfda  Chakra  system  taught  by  him ;  his  death. 

881  The  1  Mula  Tantia’  compiled  at  Shambhala. 

879  Death  of  Zla.  bsang,  king  and  author  of  ditto. 

878  Padma  Sambhava  born. 

838  Manju  Ghosha  born  in  China. 

432  Nhgarjuna  born. 

278  Rigs-dan-grags-pa,  ascended  the  throne  of  Shambhala.  . 
a.d.  262  Nyan-tsan,  kmg  of  Tibet  (Thotliori),  died  371. 

618  Doctrine  of  ‘  endeavouring  perfection’  upheld. 

622  Nam-gyal,  king  of  Shambhala ;  epoch  of  403  years,  colled  Mekka  gya- 
tso,  commenced. 

627  Srong-tsan  gam-bo  born. 

639  Kong-cho,  a  Chinese  princess,  arrived  in  Tibet. 

661  Phrnl-snang  college,  or  Yihar,  built  at  lhassa. 

728  Kbri  srong,  long  of  Tibet. 

747  Padma  Sambhava  arrived  in  Tibet ;  returned  to  India,  802. 

804  A  new  astronomical  period  commenced. 

861  Langtarma  born ;  abolished  Buddhism,  899. 

965  Kala  Chakra  system  introduced  into  India. 

971  Restoration  of'Buddkism. 

980  Atisha  bom. 

1002  Brom-ton,  the  teacher,  born. 

1016  Sol-nag  than?  monastery  founded. 

1024  Mekka  gya-tsho  era  terminated. 

1025  Kala  Chakra,  or  Jovian  cycle,  established  in  Tibet. 

1038  Milaraspa  born. 

1062  Lang  rithang  pa  bom. 

1055  Eagreng  college  founded. 

1057  Lo-dang  shesrab,  the  translator. 

1071  Monasteries  of  Sangphu  and  Shkya  founded. 

1077  Tagpo-lka-je  born. 

1079  Grathang  monastery  founded. 

1082  Ras-ohhungpaborn, 

1090  Kun-gah-nymg-po,  the  great  S&skya  Lama  bom  ;  died  11SG. 

-  1108  Phag-mo-grub-pa  born. 

1118  Period  of  1  deep  meditation’ commenced. 

1121  Yubrag  pa  born. 

1125  SMkya  Sri  born. 

1134  Nyang,  the  prince,  born. 

1166  The  That  monastery  founded. 

1173  The  Tshal  monastery  founded, 

1177  The  Bri-gung  monastery  founded. 

1178  The  Stag-lung  ditto. 

1180  The  great  S&kya  pandit  horn. 

1185  Gung-tang  monastery  founded. 

1202  Slihkya  Sri,  of  Kashmir,  arrived  in  Tibet. 

1210  Ter-ton  Lama  bom. 

1211  The  Lang-taag  monastery  founded. 

1223  The  Byang  and  Dor  ditto. 

1233  Gro  gon  pnagspa  bom,  mastered  Tibet  1261 
1253  The  Chhos-lung  monastery  founded. 

1288  Bu-ton  bom. 

1300  Ta-si-byang  ahhub-gyal  tsbnn  bom. 

1347  Theg-cbhen  chhos  gyal  born ;  became  Tari  (king)  1347. 

1347  Thes-tbang  monastery  founded. 
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,.d,  1356  Incarnation  of  Tsong-klmpa ;  died  1417. 

1383  Tlmng-tong-gyal-po  bom. 

1389  Ge-dun-grub-pu  born. 

1403  Slies-rub,  tlio  great  interpreter,  born. 

1407  Yearly  confession  at  Lluum  established  by  ditto. 

1414  Karma  pa  born ;  Brns-pungs  Yibfir  fonndod. 

1417  The  Sera  monastery  lbimdcil. 

141!)  TUo  Saug-nuga-kliur  ditto. 

1421  Bus-7.Uubs-nor-znng-Kya-t.slio  born. 

1427  The  Nor  monastery  founded  by  the  Su-skyns.  _ 

1429  Go-logs  pnl-dim  BUceeoded  to  tuo  Gal-dun  obuir. 

1433  Tlio  Nnhmrtn  monastery  was  fjnmdod, 

1436  Tlio  Ohhub-do-bynms-gliug  ditto. 

1436  Zna-lu-lcgs-pn  suncondod  at  Gal-dan. 

1437  Tbo  Pal-ichor  ehnitya  built. 

1439  Lotsuva  iihhos-kyong-zang-po.  born. 

1446  Tlio  *  Tod-kur  lull  lung,’  work  on  Lunations,  etc.,  written. 

1447  Tlio  Bvns-yul  monastery  fouudod. 

1448  Logvos  snccuodod  at  Gal-dan. 

14G1  Base  ditto. 

1462  Tlio  Gong-kar  Vilifir  founded. 

1467  Tbo  Sor-dog-oban  ditto. 

1470  Tbo  Byanw-gling  ditto. 

1471  Logros-tan-pu  sucuoodod  at  Gall-dan  ;  died  1473. 

1474  Incarnation  of  Go-dun  gyu-tslio;  died  1540, 

1476  Tlio  Ta-nng  tbuli  stan-nam  gyal  monastery  founded. 

1478  Mon-lam-pnl  anoceodcd  at  Gah-dnn. 

1500  Tsbav  clilion  born, 

1507  Tlio  Ohhos-klior  monastory  founded. 

1536  IChas  grub  pal  gyi  sough  bom. 

1541  Snod-nams  gya-tsbo  horn ;  died  1586. 

1576  - invited  by  AltUuu  kli6.ii,  a  Mongol  prince. 

1576  - built  tbo  OhUos-klior-ling  monastery. 

1587  Yon-tan  gyn-tslio  born  ;  died  1014. 

1616  Nag-vang  lo  zimg  gya-tsbo  born. 

1618  Period  of ‘morality1  commouccs. 

1625  llig3-dan  songd,  succeeds  at  Gab-dan. 

1639  Stan  dsin  cblios  gyal,  king  of  Tibet. 

1640  Nag  vang  lo  sang  campiored  whole  of  Tibet. 

1043  - i - founded  the  Potula  (residence). 

1850  - - - visited  China. 

1686  This  Chronology  compiled  at  Lliassa. 

Table  LY. — Kings  of  Tibet,  to  the  subdivision  of  the  country  in  the 
tenth  century. 

(Prom  the  Deptor  non  po,  or  ancient  Records  of  Zlionnu  P&l,  in  Tsang,  or  middle 
Tibet ;  extracted  and  translated  by  M.  A.  Csoma  Kiirosi.) 

yNyali  khri  itsanpo— (about  two  hundred  Grigum  Stsanpo. 

and  fifty  years  b.c.)  Spudd  gung  rgyel. 

Khri  tempo  s  These  two  names  may  do-  Esbo  logs, 
hodtde,  »  sign  the  same  person,  Ddsko  logs. 

Mukhri  Jtsan- 1  according  to  different  Thiso  legs. 

_po.  )  authorities.  Guru  logs. 

Bingkhrf  tempo.  AGrong  zlii  legs. 

So  khri  Atsanpo.  Isho  legs. 

Mdr  khri  Jtsanpo.  Za  nam  za  Zdd. 

yBags  khri  Jtsanpo.  I Dd  Adul-nas  p'zhung  itsan. 

Sribs  khri  tempo,  Se  rnol  nam  tit. 
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Sc  rnolpo  /de. 

IBi  mol  nam. 

7D6  rnolpo. 

IDe  rgyelpo. 

IDS  Srm  ifson. 
r&yel  tori  long  Stean. 

Khi  5tsan,  or  Khri  ifGah. 

<£Pungs  itsan. 

Khri  thohi  rjes  grogs  Stsan. 

Lha  ThothprigdNyan  &tsan— (five  hundred 
years  after  the  first  king),  a.d,  407,  see 
Chinese  list. 

Khri  pNyan  gr. iigs  4tsan. 

AGro  pNvan  fdem-bu. 

Stagri  ^Nyan  gzigs. 
gHam  ri  srong  Jtsan. 

Srong  dtsan  sg ampo — born  a.d.  627. 
Gung  srong  gung'itsan — (died  before  his 

Mang  srong  mang  Jtsan — (son  of  Srong 
6tsan,  etc.) 


ADus  sang  znangpo  rjd. 

ALung  nam  Jsrunggi  rgyelpo. 

Khri  1&&  gt sag  irtan  mis  ats’hogs. 

Khri  srong  Ide  Stsan— (bom  a.d.  726.) 

Mune  Jtsanpo. 

Khri  Zd4  srong  Jtsatt^or  Mntig  itsanpo.) 

Ealpa  ohen. 

Khri.  hum  itsan  (fpal.  (or  ALangdar  ms?) 
A.D.  900. 

gNam  Zdd  hod  srungs— (in  the  lOtii  cen¬ 
tury  ;  anarchy.) 

<2Pal  /ikhor  4t6an— (division  of  Tibet 
into  several  small  principalities.) 

JKra  shis  Jrtsdgs  itpal. 

SJcyid  Zde  Kyima  mgon. 

iZPalgyi  mgon— (occupied  Maryul  or  La- 
dags. 

SKrashis  Zde  mgoi 
Spurangs.) 

I  Be  ytsng  mgon. 


—(took  possession  of 


Then  follow  the  names  of  some  kings  or  princes  who  reigned  in  Gug6  and 
Spurangs  (or,  in  general,  in  Hkri),  above  Garhwal  and  Kamaon,  commencing  with 
the  tenth  century.  At  L4  in  Ladags  may  be  found  the  names  of  the  kings  that  suc¬ 
cessively  reigned  in  that  principality ;  hut  I  could  not  procure  them.  There  is  great 
confusion  in  the  series  of  the  princes  that  reigned  in  Khri,  and  their  enumeration 
would  be  of  little  interest.  There  are  in 'Tibet  several  works  containing  lists  of  the 
descendants  of  Nyfi  khri  tsfinpo,  the  first  king,  whom  they  derive  from  the  Litsabyi 
race,  in  India;  but  in  different  authors  the  orthography  sometimes  varies,  and  even 
the  whole  name  is  differently  stated.  This,  which  I  now  communicate,  has  been 
taken  from  the  Dep-ter  hon-po,  ‘  Ancient  records/  written  by  Zhonnu  phi,  a  learned 
religious  person,  who  lived  some  centuries  ago,  and  belonged  to  the  Sa-skya  religions 
sect,  in  yTsang,  in  Middle  Tibet.— A.  0. 


Table  LVI. — Burmese  Chronological  Table,  translated  in  Crawford' s 
Embassy. 


Gautama  obtained  deScation  (became  a  Buddha). 

Ajatasat  began  to  reign. 

Gautama  died  and  obtained  nib-b’han  (annihilation). 

1  The  sacred  epoch  established  by  king  Ajatasat. 

24  His  son,  TT-da-ya-bad-da,  began  to  reign. 

48  His  son,  Muny-da,  and  after  him,  his  son,  Ha-ga-da-Ba. 

59  Maha  Sam-b’na-wa. 

66  His  younger  brother,  Chula  Sam-b’ha-wa,  began  to  reign. 

72  Su-sa-na-ga,  in  Maj-ji-ma  (Central  India). 

91  His  son,  Ka-la-san-ka,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

101  Twat-ta-paong,  the  founder  of  Sa-re-k’het-ta-ra  (or  Sas-se  Myo, 
vulgarly  called  Prome). 

118  His  son,  Bat-la-se-na,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

140  Han-da  began  to  reign,  and  was  followed  by  eight  kings  of  the  same 
name,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

162  Ohan-ta-kut-ta,  m. Maj-ji-ma  (Chandragupta). 
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376  168  His  son,  Bin-tu-sn-rn,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

373  171  His  son,  Twit-ta-ram,  in  Promo. 

361  193  His  soil,  Bmn-b’luioug,  in  Promo. 

330  214  His  son,  D’ham-ma-suu-ka,  in  Muj-ji-ma. 

326  218  D'luun-iua-san-ka  rueuivud  tho  snored  allusion  (AVlii-so-sa). 

820  224  Prindt  Mu-hiu-d’lia  became  a  priest  (Italian),  and  liis  sister,  Princess 

San-g'ha-mit-ta,  n  priestess  (Italian). 

307  237  The  period  of  Um  third  rehearsal  of  tho  communications  of  Gautama. 

Tho  priest  Ma-hiu-d'ha  wont  on  a  religions  mission  to  Si-lio  (Ooylon). 
801  243  Itn-han-innn,  boh  of  D’lmm-mn-san-kn,  begun  to  roiepi  in  Promo. 

289  266  Duntli  ofll’liinn-mn-Huu-ku  (liturully,  ‘his  going  to  heaven’). 

261  293  His  son  or  grandson,  Kulc-k’ium,  began  to  reign  in  Promo. 

219  325  His  sun,  IChmi-humg,  in  Promo. 

182  362  ITis  son,  luk-k’hong,  in  Promo. 

148  396  Ilis  sou,  Si-k’luui,  in  Promo. 

118  426  His  son,  Si-ri-vak,  in  Promo. 

Ill  436  Ta-pa-mang,  in  Promo. 

94  460  Tho  communications  of  Gautama  reduced  to  writing  in  Coylon. 

60  484  Ta-pa-nmn’a  son,  I’i-ram,  in  Promo. 

39  606  Itnm-mak-Vhn  in  Promo,  and  his  son. 

21  666  Bain-sin-ga,  in  Promo,  anil  his  son. 

64  568  Ilia  son,  Bam-muil-cha-lin-do,  in  Promo. 

39  683  His  brother,  Bo-rin-da,  in  Promo. 

64  698  His  son,  Mun-ja,  in  Promo. 

66  600  His  son,  Pn-nyan-nya,  in  Promo. 

59  603  His  brother,  Sa-k'ha,  in  Promo. 

62  606  Sa-k'hi,  in  Promo. 

65  609  His  younger  brother,  Kan-un,  in  Promo. 

66  610  His  oldor  brother,  ICan-tak,  in  Promo. 

69  613  His  older  brother,  llin-ja,  in  Promo. 

73  617  His  son,  Su-iuun-dri,  in  Promo. 

76  '  1  Tho  Promo  opoob,  established  by  king  Su-niun-dri. 

80  2  His  Bon,  Ati-tra,  m  Promo. 

83  6  His  brother,  Sn-panya-na-ga-ra-cliin-na,  in  Promo. 

94  16  -Death  of  king  Su-panyn-na-ga-ra-chiu-na. 

107  29  Sa-mnd-dft-rftj  began  to  roign  in  Pugau. 

162  74  Bas-se-kyaang,  in  Pugan. 

167  89  Phru-oliau-ti.  m  Pugan. 

242  164  His  son,  T’himany-rany,  in  Pugan- 

299  221  His  son,  Bang-mang-pok,  in  Pugan, 

324  246  His  son,  Pok-san-lony,  in  Pugan. 

386  308  Bud-d’ha-gau-ea  -went  to  Ceylon. 

387  309  Pok-sang-kmy’s  son,  Kyaong-du-raoh,  began  to  reign. 

412  334  His  son,  Sony-t’hau. 

469  391  Muk-k’ha-man  and  Su-rai. 

494  416  Sony-t’han’s  great  grandson,  Ba-mwan-myo. 

616  438  Sok-ton. 

623  446  His  son,  Sang-lang-kyaung-ngai. 

632  .454  His  brothor,  Sang-lang-pok. 

647  469  His  brother,  H’lian-laong. 

/  657  His  brother,  K’han-lap. 

669  491  His  son,  T’hwan-t’hok. 

,  582  504  His  son,  T’hwan-prach.  . 

■  498  520  His  son,  T’hwau-khyaeh. 

613  536  Pnp-pa-chau-ra-han. 

639  1  The  present  vulgar  epoch  established  by  Pnp-pa-chau-ra-han. 

640  2  His  son-in-law,  Shwe-bun-si,  succeeded. 

14  His  brother,  Pia-sun. 
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660 

710 

716 


846 


889 

914 

930 

945 
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972 

997 
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1151 
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1157 
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1212 
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1277 
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1330 
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1351 
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1426 

1439 

1442 

1468 

1501 


1641 

1546 

1651 

1554 


251 

276 

292 

307 

328 

334 


653 

662 

675 

684 


704 

713 

718 


739 

763 

784 

787 

788 
801 


903 


916 


His  son,  Pit-taung. 

His  trotter,  Na-k’hwe. 

Myang-ka-kywe. 

Sing-fa. 

Sing-k’hwan. 

His  son,  Shwo-laung. 

His  son,  T’he-wan-twang. 

His  son,  Shwe-mauk. 

His  son,  Ctau-k’hang-naot. 

His  trother,  T’hwan-lwat. 

His  son,  E’hai-lu. 

His  brother,  Pyany-bya. 

His  son,  Tan-nak. 

Sin-chwan,  and  his  brother,  Cha-le-nga-kwe. 

His  son,  Sing-g’ho. 

Taung-su-kri  (the  mountain  chief) 

Kwan-chau  Kraung-prn. 

His  son,  Kraung-cho. 

His  brother,  Ohuck-ka-td. 

Kraung-p’haus’son  Kau-ra-fha-ohau. 

His  son,  Chau-lu.  ■ 

Kyan-ohach-sa. 

His  grandson,  Alaun-ohany-su. 

His  son,  Eu-la-kya. 

His  son,  Mang-rai-na-ra-sung-ga. 

His  brother,  Na-ra-pa-ti-chany-su. 

His  son,  Je-ya-sing-ga,  or  Nan-taung-mya-mang. 

His  eon,  Eya-chwa. 

His  son,  Uoh-cha-na. 

His  brother,  Mang-k’hen-k’hye. 

His  son,  Eyany-chwa. 

His  son,  Chau-nach. 

Ta-chi-shang-si-ha-sn,  in  Panya. 

His  son,  Chau-mwan-nach,  in  Panya. 

His  son,  Uoh-cha-na.  This  year  Asang-k’ha-ra-ohau-rwan  founded 
Chit-kaing,  and  began  to  reign. 

His  elder  brother,  Ta-ra-bya-kri,  in  Chit-kaing  Sagaing. 

His  younger  brother,  Ha-om-shang-kyany-ohwa,  in  Chit-kaing. 

His  son,  Eyany-chwa,  in  Chit-kaing. 

Chau-mwan-nach  died,  and  Pugan  was  destroyed. 

Kyany-chwa’s  brother,  Mau-pa-na-ra-su,  in  Chit-kaing. 

His  elder  brother,  Ueh-cha-na-praung,  in  Chit-kaing.  This  year 
Sa-to-mang-bya  founded  Angwa  (Ava),  and  began  to  reign;  Uhit- 
kaing  and  Panya  were  destroyed, 

His  father-in-law,  Many-kri-chwa,  in  Aya. 

His  son,  Ta-ra-bya-kri,  in  Aya,  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Mang- 
kaung  the  First. 

His  son,  Chany-pm-shang-si-ha-su,  in  Ava. 

His  son,  Many-fha-gray,  in  Ava,  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Ea-le- 
kye-ngo. 

Mo-n'hany-mang-ta-ra,  in  Aya. 

His  son,  Mang-rai-kyany-chwa,  in  Ava. 

His  brother,  Na-ra-pa-ti-kri,  in  Aya, 

His  Bon,  Mang-k’baung  the  Second,  in  Aya. 

His  son,  Shwe-nan-kyany-Bhang,  in  Aya  (proper  name,  Na-ia-pa-ti.) 
Mo-n’hany-so-hau-pwa,  m  Aya. 

TJn-b’haung-ohan-h’hwa,  in  Ava, 

His  son,  Mo-bya-na-ra-pa-ti,  in  Ava. 

Cba-kong-ehany-su-kyaoy-taung,  or  Na-ra-pa-ti-gan,  in  Ava. 
Sa-to-mang-chau,  in  Ava, 
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927  Prany-chun-mang-rai-kyany-chwa,  in  Ava. 

959  Nyauiig-rain-man-kri,  in  Ava, 

907  Ilia  sou,  Auauk-pak4wan-niaug-tu-ra-kri,  in  Avn. 

990  Sa-lvim  in  Avo. 

1010  Ilia  Ron,  Nu-dnt-dn-ya-kn,  in  Ava. 

1023  His  brothel',  I'rung-mnng,  in  Ava. 

103*  His  sou,  Ntt-rn-wnm,  in  Avn;  succoodcd  tho  same  yonr  Mang-rai- 
kynuy-tang,  grandson  of  tiu-Vwtm. 

1000  Itia  non,  Mnn-nung-ra-da-iign-iln-yn-krt,  in  Ava. 

1070  His  son,  OUnuK-p’lmt-shnng,  in  Avn, 

1095  HiS  ami,  K’hnung-thit,  carried  captive  to  Ilim-sa-wati. 

1114  Alauug-b'hu-m  (Almnpra)  began  to  reign  lit  Mut-oho-bo  (Monchabo). 

1122  Hi«  non,  If-pn-rn-jii,  nt  Ohit-kiiiiig. 

1126  His  brother,  (Jhiuiy-p'hru-shung  (Sembuon),  nt  Avn. 

1138  His  son,  Clwmy-ku-ehti,  nt  Avn, 

1143  His  cousin,  I'aung-ka-elia,  commonly  culled  Mnung-mang,  son.  of 
IT-pn-rn-jn,  at  Ava;  succeeded  the  snuio  year  by  liis  undo,  Pa-dun- 
mang,  or  Mun-ta-m-kri,  son  of  A-laung-b'hu-w,  and  founder  of 
A-nm-ra-pu-rn. 

1181  His  present  Majesty,  grandson  of  Pa-dim-mnng,  ascended  the  throne 
nt  A-nnwra-pn-ra. 

1184  Ava  rebuilt,  and  mndo  tho  onpitnl. 


Tabie  LVII. — Chiefs  of  Labong  anA  Zimmay. — {Northern  Laos  of 
Europeans-,  Tern  Shan  of  tho  Burmese.) 

Prom  the  Native  Records  consulted  by  Dr,  D.  RiobardBon,  1834.  MS. 

A.D.  s.e,  Bud. 

676  1118  "Wnthoo  dnywn  (Vlisudeva)  and  Taka  danda,  founded  Labong. 

678  1120  Placed  Yam 6  on  tiro  throno  (or  Zarniua  devi),  daughter  of  tne  king  of 
Ohandapnr,  widow  of  Cambodia  rtijn. 

35  XCings,  or  ‘  Lords  af  tho  "White  HlophanV 
Aditzn-woon-tha  built  tho  Pagoda. 

19  kings  to 

v.u.  B6nya  mon  yea  (in  Burmoso,  Dolona). 

1289  661  Bonya  tso  mon  yea,  changed  the  capital;  thrice  married  into  Pegu 

family. 

1294  656  Benya— founded  Zimmay. 

1331  693  ETga  then  patchoon,  his  son. 

1333  695  Notchoon  ta  yung. 

1334  696  Na  tohoon  tareung. 

1336  698  N  gat  hone  oo. 

1345  707  Tso  kanprd. 

1347  709  Tso  boa  you, 

1369  781  Goona. 

1377  739  Gnatken  numa. 

1380  742  Thambi. 

1429  782  Tso  Benya. 

1455  817  Tso  neat. 

1463  826  Benya  yothee. 

1.603  866  Tso  mynar. 

1537  899  Benya  tsay. 

1542  904  Tso  nxyne. 

1544  906  Zalapabn,  his  daughter,  called  there  tha  Dama  mahadevi. 

1558  920  lenbue  mya  shoe,  king  of  Pegu,  took  the  town. 

-  - —  His  son,  Narata  ’tso. 

1628  990  Ladong  family  restored. 

1630  992  Thadau  dama  yaza  of  Pegu  regained  it. 


Taxle  ITVTII. — Sovereigns  of  Ceylon. 


Prom  the  ‘  Ceylon  Almanack,’  the  Honorable  George  Tumour’s  Epitome. 


543  Wejaya  (Vijaya)  . 

505  Oopatissa  I. . . 

504  Panduwaasa . 

474  Abliaya . 

454  Interregnum. 

437  Pandukaabkaya  (capital  Anuradh- 

367  Mootaseewa . : . 

307  -Devonipeatissa . 

267  Qottiya . 

257  Maha-seewa . . 

247  Suratissa  . 

237  Sena  and  Goottika  . . 

215  Aeela . 

205  Elaola  . 

161  Dootoogaimoonoo  . 


119  Tookl  or  Tkullathanaka . 

119  Laiminitissa  I.  or  Lajjetissa  . 

109  Kaloonna  or  Kkallaata  Naaga  . 

104  Watagambakoo  I.  or  Wattagaamini^ 

103  Pulahattha  (usurpers) . 

100  Baayika  . 

98  Panaymaaraa  . . 

91  .  Peliyamaaraa  . 

90  Daathiya  . J 

88  Walagambakoo  I . . . 

76  Makadailitissa  or  Mahachoola  . 

62  Okoora  Naaga . . . 

50  Kooda  Tissa . . 


41  Makalantissa  or  Kallakanni  Tessa . 
19  Baatiyatissa  I.  or  Baatikaabhaya  ... 


Kemtionsliip  or  each  succeeding  sovereign. 
Tke  founder  of  the  Wejayan  dynasty. 
Minister;  regent, 

Paternal  nephew  of  'Wejaya. 

Son  of  Panduwaasa ;  dethroned. 


Maternal  grandson  of  Panduwaasa. 
Paternal  grandson. 

Second  son. 

Fourth  son  of  Mootaseewa.- 
Fifth  ditto. 

Sixth  ditto ;  put  to  death. 

Foreign  usurpers ;  put  to  death.  ■ 
Ninth  son  of  Mootaseewa ;  deposed. 
Foreign  usurper ;  killed  in  battle. 

Son  of  Kaawantissa. 

Brother. 

Younger  son ;  deposed. 

Elder  brother. 

Brother;  put  to  death. 

Brother ;  deposed. 

14.  7 — Foreign  usurpers;  successively 
“■  deposed  and  put  to  death. 


Reconquered  the  kingdom. 

Son ;  put  to  death. 

Son ;  poisoned  by  his  wife. 
Widow. 

Second  son  of  Koodatissa, 
Son. 


9  '  Mahadailiya  Maana  or  Daathika  ...  Brother. 

21  Addagaimoono  or  Aamanda  Gaamini  .  Son ;  put  to  death. 

30  Kinihirridailla,  or  Kanijaani  Tissa...  Brother. 

33  Kooda  Abhaa  or  Choolaabhya  .  Son. 

34  Singhawallee  or  Seewalli  .  Sister ;  put  to  death. 

38  Elfronafor  Ha  Naaga .  Maternal  nephew  of  Addagaimoono. 

44  Sanda  MoohoomL,  or  Chanda  Mukha 

Seewa  .  Son. 

62  Yasa  Siloo,  or  Yataaiakatissa .  Brother;  put  to  death. 

60  Subba  . . . . .  Usurper ;  put  to  death. 

66  Wahapp,  or  Wasahba .  Descendant  of  Laiminitissa. 

110  Waknafs,  or  Wanka  Naasika .  Son. 

113  Gajaabakoo  L  or  Gaamini .  Son. 
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125  MaMoomnana,  or  Mullakn  Nmtgn... 
131  Baatiya  Tissa  II.  or  Bluuitiku  Tiswi 
155  Choola  Tissa,  or  Kunittim  Tissa  ... 

173  Ko  olio  nun,  or  Ohomlda  Niingu  . 

183  Koodanuamn  or  Kooda  Niingu  . 

181  ICooda  Sirinnn,  or  Siri  Nmiga  I . 

200  Wimvahnimtissa,  or  AYuirutissii . 

231  Alilm  Son,  or  Alilm  Tissa  . . . 

230  Siri  Nitiiga  II . 

241  Wejn  Induo,  or  Wojuyii  II.* . 

242  Smigalissa  1 . 

240  Duhiuuu  Sirisnusm  Bo,  or  Sirisimra 

Bodlii  r . . . . . ?.. 

248  Ooloo  Abhaya,  Ootlin  Abhaya,  or 

Mogliawarna  Alilujyu  . . . 

2G1  Makalan  Dotoo  Tissa  I . . 

275  Malm  Son . . . 

302  lutein.  Mniwnn  I.  or  Kirtissri, 

Mcglinwanm  . 

330  Dotoo  Tissa  II . 

330  Buios  or  Iludha  Daasa  . 

308  Ooputiesa  II . 

410  Malm  Niiama  . 

432  Senghet  er  Sotthi  Sona . . . 

432  Laimini  Tissa  II.,  or  Cliatagauhaka 

433  Mitta  Sona,  or  Karalsora  . 


434 

439 


455 


458 

459 


I’oanchi . 

Paarinda  Kooda  ., 
Hiudda  Paarinda 


Dlumtu  Sona. 


477  Sigiri  Knsoomboo,  or  Kaasypal,  ... 

495  Moogallaana  I.  . . 

513  XCoomaara  Dans,  or  Koomaorau 

Dhaat  Sona . 

522  KirtiSena  . . 

631  Maidi  Siwoo,  or  Siwaka . 

631  Laiiaini  Oopatissa  III . 

534  Ambahcrra  Salamaiwan,  or  Silaa- 

kaala . 

547  Daapuloo  I.  or  Daattbaapa  Bliodoi, . . 
547  Dalamagnlan,  or  Moogallaana  II. .. . 
507  Kuda  Kitsiri  Mniwan  I.  or  Kirtissri  • 

Moghawama  . 

586  Scnewi,  or  Malia  Naaga . 

689  Aggrabodhi  I.  or  Akbo  . . 

623  Aggrabodhi  II.  or  Soola  Akbo  . 

633  Sangkatissa . 

633  Boona  Moogalan,  ox  Laimini  Bo- 


naaya  . 

639  Abhaseggaahoka,  or  Asiggaohcka  .. 

648  Siri  Sangnbo  II. . . 

648  Kaloona  Detootissa,  or  Laimini 
Katooroya . 


640  Siri  Sangabo  II. 


665  Daloopeatissa  I.  or  Dhatthopatissa 
677  Paisooloo  Kasoombo.  or  Kaasaypall. 
686  PapuJooII . . . . 


RolatlonsUli)  of  cndi  ancMMIng  sovereign. 
Matoriml  cousin. 

Sun. 

Brother. 

Sim  ;  murdered. 

Nopliew ;  deposed, 

Brother-in-law. 

Sim ;  murdered. 

Ilrotlior. 

Son. 

Son  ;  put  to  dentil. 

Descendant  of  Lnimiuitissa ;  poisonod. 

Ditto;  deposed. 

Ditto, 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son' 

Son. 

Brother.  « 

Son ;  poisonod. 

Descendant  of  Laimini  Tissa. 

Not  specified ;  put  to  death. 


24.  9— Iforoign  usurpers. 


Descendant  of  the  original  royal  family; 

put  to  dontli. 

Son ;  committed  suioido. 

Brother. 

Son ;  immolated  himself. 

Son ;  murdered. 

Maternal  undo ;  murdered. 
Brother-in-law. 


aon-m-law. 

Second  son ;  committed  suicide. 

Elder  brother. 

Son ;  put  to  death. 

Descendant  of  the  Okaaka  branch. 
Maternal  nephew. 

Son-in-law. 

Brother;  decapitated. 

Usurper ;  put  to  death. 

Maternal  grandson.  * 

Son ;  deposed.  • 

[suicide. 

Descendant  of  Laimini  Tissa;  committed 
Restored,  and  again  deposed. 

Laimini  branch ;  killed  in  battle. 
Brother  of  Sirisangabo. 

Okaaka  branch ;  deposed, 
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a.d.  Names,  JRelatioasWp  or  each  succeedias  sovereign. 

693  Daloopeatiss  II.  or  Hattha-Dattho- 

patissa  .  Son  of  Daloopeatissa  I. 

702  Paisooloo  Siri  Sanga  Bo  III.  or 

Aggrabodhi .  Brother. 

718  Walpitti  "Wasidata,  or  Dantanaama  Okoaka  branch. 

720  Hoounonara  Biandalaor  Hatthada- 

tha  . .  Original  royal  family  ;  decapitated. 

720  Mahalaipaanoo,  or  Maanawamtna ...  Ditto. 

726  Kaasiyappa  III.  or  Kasoombo  .  Son. 

729  Aggrabodhi  III,  or  Akbo  .  Neplmw. 

769  Aggrabodhi  IV.  or  Kuda  Akbo .  Son  (capital  Pollonnaroowa). 

7.15  Mihindoo  I.  or  Salamaiwan  .  Original  royal  family. 

795  Dappoola  II . .  Son. 

800  Mibmdo  II.  or  Dharmika-Seelaam- 

aiga  . .  Son. 

801  Aggrabodhi  V.  or  Akbo  . .  Brother. 

815  Dappoola  III.  or  Kuda  Dappoola...  Son. 

831  Aggrabodhi  VI .  Cousin. 

838  Mitwella  Sen,  or  Sclaamaiga .  Son. 

858  Kaasiyappa  IV.  or  Maaganyin  Sena, 

or  Miliindoo .  Grandson. 

891  Belaya  I.  .; .  Brother. 

926  Bdaya  II .  Son. 

937  Kaasiyappa  V. .  Nephew  and  son-in-law. 

951-  Kaasiyappa  VI .  Son-in-law. 

964  Dappoola  IV . . .  Son. 

964  Dappoola  V .  Not  specified. 

974  Bdaya  III.  .  Brother. 

977  Sena  II . .  Not  specified. 

986  Bdaya  IV .  Ditto. 

994  Sena  III .  Ditto. 

997  Mihindoo  III .  Ditto. 

1013  Sena  IV . i......  Son;  minor. 

10 23  Mihindoo  IV. . .  Brother ;  carried  captive  to  India  daring 

the  Soleean  conquest. 

1059  Interregnum  .  Soleean  vice-royalty. 

1071  "Wejayabakoo  I.  or  Sirisangaho  IV.  Grandson  of  Mihindoo  IV. 

1126  Jayabahoo  I .  Brother. 

'W'ikramabahoo  I . 

1127  Gajaabahoo  II  . .  A  disputed  succession. 

1163  Prakramabahoo  I .  Son  of  Mhanaabarana. 

1186  VVijayababoo  II .  Nephew;  murdered.  . 

1187  Mihindoo  V.  or  Kitsen  Kisdaas  ...  Bsurper ;  put  to  death. 

1187  Kirti  Nissanga  .  A  prince  of  Kaalinga. 

1196  "Werabahoo  .  Son ;  put  to  death. 

1196  ■W'ikramabahoo  II .  Brother  of  Kirti  Nissanga,  put  to  death. 

1196  Chondakanga .  Nephew;  deposed. 

1197  Leelawati  . . .  Widow  of  Prakramabahoo ;  deposed. 

1200  Saahasamallawa .  Okaaka  branch ;  deposed. 

1202  Kalyaanawati .  Sister  of  Kirti  Nissanga, 

1208  Dharmaasooka  .  Not  specified ;  a  minor. 

1209  Nayaanga  or  Nikanga  .  Minister;  put  to  death, 

1209  Leelawati  .  Restored,  and  again  deposed. 

1210  Lokaisweral .  Bsurper;  deposed. 

1211  Leelawati  .  Again  restored,  and  deposed  a  third  time. 

1211  Pandi Prakrama  Bahoo  II .  Bsurper;  deposed. 

1214  Maagha  . . .  Foreign  usurper.  , 

1235  WejayabahooIII.(cup.Dambadinia)  Descendant  of  Sinsangabo  I. 

1266  Kankaala  Sahitya  Sargwajnya,  or 

Paandita  Prakrama  Bahoo  III...  Son. 


.txsat  ’Wojiiyn  Halloo  IV, 
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a.d.  1200  Ditto  of  Sahasa  Mallawa,  by  DambuBa  rock  inscription,  a.b.  1473. 

1266  Ditto  of  Pandita  Prkkrama  Btid  III.,  error  seven  years. 

1347  Ditto  of  Bhuwanika  Bhhii  IY. 

In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  history  of  Ceylon,  other  materials  have  not  been 
-wanting  for  the  adjustment  of  its  chronology. 

'  Table  LIS.  Greeh  dynasties  in  Asia,  founded  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  hj  his  Generals,  etc. 


334  Alexander  the  Great;  born,  356; 
died,  323. 

312  Seleucus  I.  Nioator. 

280  Antiochus  I.  Soter. 

261  Antiochus  II.  Theos. 

246  Seleucus  II.  Callinicus. 

226  Seleucus  III.  Ceraunus. 

223  Antiochus  III.  Magnus. 

(Acheeus.) 

187  Seleucus  IY.  Philopator. 

175  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes. 

164  Antiochus  Y.  Eupator. 

162  Demetrius  I.  Soter. 

160  Alexander  I.  Bala. 

147  Demetrius  II.  Nicater. 

144  Antiochus  YI.  Theos. 

142  Tryphon. 


137  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes. 

128  Alexander  II.  Zebina. 

125  Seleucus  Y. 

125  Antiochus  YIII.  Grypus. 

112  Antiochus  IX.  Cvzicenus. 

96  Seleucus  YI.  Epiphanes. 

95  Antiochus  X.  Eusebesi 
Antiochus  XI.  Epiphanes 
Philip,  and 

94  Demetrius  III.  Eucasrus. 

88  Antiochus  XII.  (Dionysius  of 
Josephus). 

,  83  Tigranes,  of  Armenia.  _ 

’  69  Antiochus  XIII.  Asiatieus. 

65  Syria.became  a  Soman  province. 


PAMBJA. 


3.  255 1  Arsaces  I. 

253  Tiridates*  I. 

216  Artabanus  I. 

196  Phraapatius. 

181  Phrahatesl. 

173  Mithradates  I. 
136  PhTahates  II. 
126  Artabanus  II. 
123  Mithradates  II. 
87  Mnaskires. 

77  Sinatrooes. 

70  Phxahates  III. 
60  Mithradates  III, 
64  Orodes  I. 

37  Phxahates  IY. 
(Tiridates  II.) 
(Phxahates  IV.) 

5  Orodes  II. 

5  Yonones  I. 

13  Artabanus  III. 
(Tiridates  III.) 


us  IV.) 


(CinnamusA 
(Artabanus  III.) 

42  Bardanes. 

46  Gotarzes. 

50  (Meherdates). 

51  Yonones  II. 

51  Vologeses  I. 

62  (Artabanus  I1 
77  Paeorus. 

108  Chosroes. 

115  (Parthamaspates), 

116  (Chosroes  restored). 

121  vologeses  II. 

148  Vologeses  III. 

192  (Vologeses  IV.) 

209  (Vologeses  Y.) 

Artabanus  V. 

235  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  1st 
of  the  Sassanidse.  (See  table 
LXI). 


knows  nntas  on  baoxbia. 

[I  have  omitted  this  list  of  Prinsep’s,  which  was  necessarily  less  complete  than  th» 
elaborated  series  already  inserted  at  p.  173,  vol  ii.  of  this  work] 

i  The  dates  in  this  list,  as  weB  as  the  new  names  inserted  in  brackets,  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Lindsay’s  work  on  Parthian  coinages.  The  titles  of  the  kings  appended  to 
Prinsep’s  note  *  are  also  corrected  up  from  the  same  authority.] 

*  The  family  name  Arsaces  is  applied  to  aU  the  princes  bf  Parthia,  hence  caHed 
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Table  LJXa. — Arsaoidan  Kings  of  Armenia,  according  to  Moses  of 
Chorono. 


'  “ValarsncoB . 

i  Arsaccs  I . 

i  Artasos  I . . 

•  Tigranes  II . 

;•  Arlavosdes  I.,.., 
i  Arsanius . . 

I  Sunatrucos . 

i  Eruandus  II..... 

!  Artasos)  II . 

I  Artavasdos  II. 

>  lu-anus  1 . 

I  Tigmnos  III.,.. 


...reigned  22  Yaglrurshag. 

.  13 

.  25 

.  33  lOtli  year  of  Arsaccs  III, 


...  21  8th  of  Darius. 
...  43  29tli  ditto. 
...few  days. 

...  21  3rd  of  Fovoz  I. 


225  Chosroos  1.  . 

272  Interregnum  under  Artosires  attd 

Sapor  Sassan. 

286  Tiridntos  . . .  56  3rd  of  Diocletian. 

(Intorvullum). 

337  Chosroca  II . . .  0  8tli  of  Constantins. 

353  Tirumis  II .  11 

364  Arsnoos  II . : .  30 

894  Papus .  7 

401  Varasdates . 4  20th  Theodosius. 

406  Arsaoos  III .  5 

411  Chosroos  III.. .  6 

416  Yoramus  Sapores  .  21 

437  Chosroes  III.  restored .  1 

438  Saporos .  4 

442  Interregnum. 

444  Artnsircs  .  6 

450  The  Armenian  kingdom  extinguished.— J.P. 

Table  LX. — Mythological  Period  of  Persian  History. 

TT.BUdIdIAN  D-1TC5ASTS. 

'ai umars,  by  Borne  supposed  to  he  Adam,  or  Noah,  reigned  at  Balkh. 


Thamurath,  sumamed  Dooband, 

J amshid,  reigned  at  Persepolis. 

Zoh&k,  sumamed  Alvani,  an  invader. 
Ferlddn,  restored  by  Kawa  tho  blacksmith. 
Irk]. 

Koshang. 

Manuchohr. 

Naudnr. 

AfrasiAb,  king  of  Tdrkist&n 
Zab,  brother  of  Naudar. 

Ghorshasp. 


the  Arsacidso,  and  is  almost  tbo  only  one  visible  on  their  coins.  [Their  coin  titles 
(usually  occurring  in  tho  genitive  ease)  arc— BALIAEnL,  BA2IAEU2.  BADAEflN, 
BASIAETONTCCS  BA2IAEON,  BA2IAI22H2  0EA2  OTPANIA2,  MErAAOT, 
0EOIIATOPO2,  ©EOIIATPOT,  4>IAAAEA4>OT,  EITM'ANOTS,  ETEPPETOT, 
ATTOKPATOPOS,  4IAEAAHN02  4-IAOIIAT0PO2,  NIKATOP02,  AIKAIOT, 
ETOATOP02  NEIKH2A2,  TI02  KEKAAOTMENOA.] 


SASSAMAN  EINaS 


PEBSIA. 
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KAIANIAN  UTNABiy. 


Kai-kobhd  ( hai  signifies  the  mighty). 

Kai-EA&s,  son  or  grandson.  Rustam  his  general. 

Kai-Khusrti,  grandson.  Cyras  the  great. 

Lohr&sp,  son  of  Orond  Shhh.  (Cambyses  omitted  ?) 

Gushthsp,  his  son.  Hystaspes  of  Grecian  history. 

Isfendl&r,  his  son.  Apanda  or  Astyagos  of  ditto.  . 

Kai  Bahman,  or  Ardeshir  darizdast.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

Hom&i,  daughter  and  wife  of  ditto. 

DArhb,  son  of  ditto. 

Dhrh,  his  son :  the  Darina  overcome  hy  Alexander  the  Great. 

(The  Multik-taw&if,  or  petty  kings,  fallowing  Alexander,  called  by  the  Persians 
the  Ashkanians  and  Ashghanians,  have  been  given  above  as  the  Arsaeidm  of  the 
Greeks.— J.P.) 


Table  LXI. — Kings  of  Persia,  of  the  Sassanian  race. 

[The  subject  of  the  dates  of  the  accessions  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  from  the  practice  prevailing 
of  reckoning  by  the  years  of  each  king’s  reign. instead  of  following 
the  order  of  a  single  cycle.1 *  I  have  contented  myself  for  the  present 
with  quoting  the  dates  given  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary,  and  appending 
Dr.  Mordtmann’s  latest  determinations  d  propos  to  his  elaborate  coin 
illustration  of  tbe  history  of  the  race.] 


226  226 
240  238 

273  269 

274  271 
277  274 
294  291 
294  291 
303  300 
310  308 
381  380 
385  383 
390  389 
404  399 
420  420 


Ardeshir-BhbegSm  bin  Sksin,  or  Ar taxerxes.3 
Shahpvihr,  Shapdr,  or  Sapor,  captured  Valerian. 
Hormuzd  or  Hormisdas. 


Baharam,  or  Varanes  1. 

Baharta,  or  Varanes  II. 

Baharhm,  or  Varanes  III.  Seghn  Shhh. 

NarsS  or  Marses,  conquered  Armenia  and  Galerins. 
Hormuzd,  or  Hormisdas  II. 

Shahpfihr,  or  Sapor  II. 

Ardeshir,  or  Artaxerxes  II. 

ShahpOhr,  or  Sapor  III. 

Baharam,  or  Varanes  IV.  Kermhn  Sh&h. 
Yezdegird,  or  Isdcgerde  I.3 
Baharkm-gaur,  or  V - ^ 


es  V.  visited  India. 


1  [‘  IJamzah  I?fah6nf,’  Latin  Preface,’  p.  vi.] 

3  From  Moses  of  Ohorene: — 

232  Artasires . reigned  53 

285  Sapores  1 .  31 

Nerses .  9 

344  Hormisdas .  3 

(contemporary  of  Constantine). 

Isdigerdes  . . 

(7th  year  of  Constantine). 

351  Sapores  II .  70 

3  [Some  authors  insert  a  second  king  of  this  name  after  Yezdegird  I. — ‘  Hamzoh 

I?fah4ni,’  p.  14.  Mordtmann,  p.  64;  but  there  seems  to  he  no  sufficient  authority  for 
the  interpolation.] 


421  Artasires  II . reigned  4 

425  Yeramus  I.  Cermanus  . 10 

435  Isdigerdes  I . 11 

446  Yeramus  II .  21 

467  Isdigerdes  II . 

Feroses  II.  in  whose  reign  Moses  of 
Chorene  lived. — J.P. 
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Smith.  Mordtmaun. 

448  440  15  Yezdcgird,  or  Iailogordo  II. 

468  467  18  Ilormuzd,  or  Ilormisdas  HI. 

468  468  17  Eirdz,  or  Borosu,  allied  with  ICliMrim  of  Iluns. 

484  485  18  Balls,  Palash,  or  Balaseos, 

488  491  IS)  Kobtul,  or  Oavndos. 

498  4i)8  20  Jnmasp.  (Kobbd  recovers  kingdom  502.1 
631  531  21  Khasni,  Kesri  (Nushfrvfiti),  or  (Ihosroos. 

579  679  22  Hormuzd,  or  Hormiwlas  IV.  deposed  by  bis  general  (Varanos  VI. 
a.d.  090,  M.  A.n.  691.) 

691  591  28  Klumnf-I’arviz,  Kosri,  or  Oluisvoos  II.  put  to  doatb  by 
828  028  24  Kobtul  Shirtiyieh,  or  Shoes. 

829  26  Ardoshir  III.  Auaroliy. 

829  28  Slmhrifu-  or  Sarbazas. 

629  27  l’drtiu-Dukht. 

831  28  Azenm-Duklit. 

631  29  Eerokh-zhd-Bukhtyar. 

'  632  30  Yezdegird  or  Isdogerde  III.  overthrown  by  Musalmtuis  641, 


Table  LXII. — Kkalifs,  vicegerents  or  successors  of  Mahomed  or  Mu¬ 
hammad  lin  Abd-allah,  whose  death  occurred  in  the  l\th  of  Hijra 
era,  or  a.d.  632.3 

(This  and  tlw  following'  from  Marsdon's  ‘  Jfnrmsmntn  Oriontala,’  corrected  mi  from 
later  Numismatic  ■works.) 

il'  032  1  Abilbakr. 

IS  634  2  TJ'mur. 

23  644  3  U'smku. 

36  660  4  A'K. 

40  661  6  Hasan  bin  A’li,  retired  to  Medina — Husain  killed  at  Kcrbela 

BAOH  03?  OMJ.UA.II,  MH0N1N0  AT  DAMASCUS. 

41  601-2  1  Mua’wtah  I. 

60  679-80  2  Ynztd  bin  Mun’wiah. 

64  083-4  3  Mua’wifih  II.  bin  Yazid. 

64  684  4  A’bdallcb  bin  Znbeir. 

1  [632  a.d.  is  tbo  date  of  tbo  commoncoment  of  this  king’s  roign,  wbicb  has  given 
the  initial  year  to  tbe  ora  bearing  bis  name.  See  p.  142,  vol.  ii.  ante ,  Ockley’s 
*  Hist.  Saracens,’  pp.  146,  277.] 

2  [I  bave  altered  the  original  transliteration  of  tboso  names  in  order  to  reduce 
tbe  orthography  of  tbo  lloman  equivalents  to  as  close  an  adhorenco  to  tlio  literal 
-definition  of  tbo  original  Kudo  as  tbo  nature  of  ouv  English  system  of  writing  will 
permit.  The  nine  lettors  of  tbo  Arabic  alphabet,  whoso  powers  have  boon  perverted 
in  tbe  utterance  of  foreigners,  havo  boon  mado  to  follow  tbo  Borsian  system  of 
phonotio  expression,  and  are  soverully  represented  by  tbe  following  English  pointed 
or  accented  equivalents 

S  b  d  ?  z  t  r,  a',  u’,  etc.  k 

The  Arabic  powers  of  tlieso  letters  are  severally— 1.  th  (rtiek) ;  2.  A;  3.  th  (tKs) ; 
4.  a;  6.  if;  6.  t ;  7.  th  (fai/mr) ;  8.  a ;  9.  h  (guttural).  I  bave  not  concerned  mjr- 
self  greatly  ^i£h  tins  correction  of  tbo  equivalents  of  the  Arabic  short  vowels,  but  it 
may  be  noted  that,  under  tbo  old  system,  tbo  English  vowel  e  ordinarily  stood  for 
what  modern  practice  represents  by  the  short «,  though  in  many  eases  it  was  inserted 
indifferently  in  the  place  of  tbe  i\]  • 
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64  684  5  Marwan  bin  Hakim. 

65  684-5  6  A’bd-ul-malik  bin  Marw&n. 

86  ,  705  7  Walid  bin  A’bd-ul-malik. 

96  714-15  8  Solaimhn  bin  A’bd-ul-malik. 

99  717-18  9  TF’marbin  A’bd-ul-a’ziz. 

101  719-20  10  Tazid  II.  bin  A’bd-ul-malik. 

105  723-4  11  ■  Bflshim  bin  A’bd-ul-malik. 

125  742-3  12  Valid  II.  bin  Yazid. 

126  743-4  13  Tazid  III.  bin  Valid. 

126  744  14  Ibrahim  bin  Walid. 

127  744-5  15  Marwhn  II.  bin  Muliammad,  deposed  and  slain. 

SACK  OF  AL-A’BEAS,  KEIGNIITQ  AT  BAGHDAD.  * 

132  749-50  1  Abdl  A’bbas  al-saffab- 

136  753-4  2  Almansur. 

158  774-5  3  Al-Mahdf  bin  al-Mansdr. 

169  785-6  4  Al-Hhdt  bin  al-Mahdi. 

170  786-7  5  Hartui  al-Rashid  bin  al-Mabdl. 

193  809-10  6  Al-amin  bin  al-Rashid. 

198  ,£13-14  7  Al-Mhmiin  bin  al  Rashid. 

202-3  Ibr&him  bin  Al-Mahdi,  competitor,  817-18. 

218  833-4  8  Al-Ma’ta?em  billah  bin  ai-Rashid. 

227  841-2  9  Al-'Whsik-biUnh  bin  al-Ma’tasem. 

232  846-7  10  Al-Mutawakkil  a’l  allah  bin  Ma’ta?em. 

247  861-2  11  Al-Muntasir  billah  bin  Mutawakkil. 

248  862-3  12  Al-Ma’sta’in  billah  bin  Muhammad  bin  Ma’tasem. 

252  866-7  13  Al-Ma’taz  billah  bin  Mutawakkil. 

255  868-9  14  Al-Muhtadi  billah  bin  'Wkgik. 

256  869-70  15  Al-Ma’tamed  a'la  illah  bin  Mutawakil;  Egypt  independent. 

Mnwaffik  billah,  bis  coadjutor  from  871  to  891. 

279  892-3  16  Al-Ma’ta?ed  billah  bin  Huwaffik. 

289  901-2  17  Al-Muktafi  billah  bin  Ma’tazed ;  provinces  independent. 

295  907-8  18  Al-Muktader  billah  bin  Ma’tazed;  murdered  by  a  eunuch. 

320  932  19  Al-Khher  billah  bin  M’atazed. 

322  933-4  20  Al-Razi  billah  bin  Muktader ;  Amfr  ul  umrh  powerful. 

329  940-1  21  Al-Mutaki  billah  bin  Muktader. 

333  944-5  22  Al-Mustakfi  billah  bin  Mutaki. 

334  945-6  23  Al-Muti’lillah  bin  Muktader. 

363  973-4  24  Al-Tai*  lillah  bin  Mutt’. 

381  991-2  25  Al-KAdir  billah  bin  Ishak  Muktader. 

422  1030-1  26  Al-Khim  beamrillah  Abd  Ja’ far  A’bd- Allah  bin  Kadir. 

467  1074-76  27  Al-Mulftadi  billah  Abtfl  Kasem  A’bdallah  bin  Muljammad  bin 
Ktum  beamrillah. 

487  1094-5  28  Al-Mustaahir  billah  bin  Muktadi. 

512  1118-9  29  Al-Mustarshed  billah  bin  Mustazhir. 

529  1134-5  30  Al-Rhshid  billah  bin  Mustarshed. 

530  1135-6  31  Al  Muktafi  beamrillah  bin  Muatazbir. 

555  1160  32  Al-Mustanjed  billah  bin  Muktaft. 

566  1170-1  33  Al-Mustazi  beamrillah  bin  Mustanjed. 

575  1179-80  34  Al-Nfair  le  din  illah.  bin  Mustanjed,  professes  Shiah  doctrines. 

622  1225  35  Al-Zahir  beamrillah  Muhammad  bin  Ntsir. 

623  1226  36  Al-Mustan§er  billah  AbO  Jhfar  Al-Mansdr  bin  ghhir. 

640  1242-3  37  Al-Musta’sem  billah.  Abd  Ahmad  A’bd-Allah  bin  Mustan?er. 

In  the  year  656  (1258),  Baghdad  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Moghul  Chief 
Hulagn,  grandson  of  ffenghiz  Khan,  and  the  Knalif  Musta’sem  put  to  death. 

[I  have  introduced,  among  Prinsep’a  original  extracts  the  Tables 
marked  C.  D.  E.  which  have  been  compiled  chiefly  from  the  work  of 
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Hamzah  IsfaMni,1  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  moro  fally  the  annals 
of  the  Eastern  provinces  of  tlio  empire  of  the  Ivlnilifs,  tho  suceessional 
history  of  which  may  chance  to  throw  light  upon  Borne  of  tho  obscure 
dynasties  of  tlio  conterminous  kingdoms  of  India,  whose  epochs  and 
transitions  arc  so  peculiarly  identified  with  the  objects  of  these  volumes. 

Table  C. — Aral  Governors  of  TChordsdn :  capitals,  Mm,  NisMpitr, 
JkkMva. 

(A'bdallah  l)iu  Tftliir  adopts  tlio  .second,  Iniuu’II  bin  Ahmad  tlio  tliird.) 

A.TI,  A. I).  A.W.  A. 11. 

120  747  Alifi  Muslim.  173  790  All.wtsmi  bin  Ituhtubah. 

137  765  AbiiDaftdKMlidbinlbi'ftliim.  175  792  Ubitrit'  bin  A’pi. 

140  757  Abft  A’?ftm  bin  Salim.  177  703  I.lmmmb  bin  Mdlik. 

142  759  A’bdulJiib(ivliiuA'bdulval,mmn.  177  793  Albr/1  bin  Yabyi  bin  Khaiicl. 

143  7G0  Hb'/.im  bin  HuzuimaU.  179  795  A’mru  bin  IJamal. 

144  763  Abd  A\in  A’bd  ul  Malik.  179  79G  Mansfiv  bin  Yazid  bin  AllcliG.- 

149  766  Abii  Malik  Asid  bin  Abdallah.  lid  Al-nuibdi. 

160  768  Ijaziin  (again).  Ja’far  bin  Yitbyi. 

161  768  Huuiid  bin  Kubtnbah.  ,  180  796  A’li  bin  A’isi  bin  Mfiliin. 

169  776  A’bdallali  bin  Humid.  192  808  Iliirsanm  bin  Aa’yan. 

160  776  Abd  A’dii.  193  800  AlM&indn  (subsequently  Kho* 

Mn’lul  bin  Muslim.  lif). 

163  780  Zahir  bin  Almnsib.  196  812  Alfnzl  bin  Snhl  (nominated) 

1G6  782  Alfa?!  bin  Sulaiiiita.  203  818  Hajfi  bin  ifulink. 

170  787  Ja’t'ar  bin  Miiljammud.  Gliusbu  bin  A’Wid. 

Table  D, — Taker  ides. 

204  819  Tahir  bin  Al-Hnsain.  I  230  844  TMiir  bin  A’bdidlnli. 

207  822  Talbab  bin  Tahir.  248  8G2  Mubammnd  bin  TMiir. 

213  829  A’bdivllab  bin 'fkliiv.  1 

Table  E« — Safaris. 

259  873  Ya’kfib  bin  Lais. 

265  878  A’mrii  bin  Lais,  defeated  by  Ismn’il  bin  Ahmad,  tlio  Stununi  in  a.xi.  287, 
A.n.  900. 

287  900  Tblur  bin  Muhammad  succeeds  in  Slatftn  (Prico  ii.  233). 

Table  LXIII. — Sdmdnim  or  Sdmdnl  Dynasty  of  Dukhdrd,  JThorasan 
and  Persia. 

261  874-5  1  Kasr  bin  Abmad,  groat  grandson  of  SAm&n,  a  robber  chief,  ap¬ 
pointed  govonior  of  Bukhara  by  the  Klialif  Ma’tamad. 

279  892  2  Isma’il  bin  Alimad. 

296  907  3  Abmad  bin  Isma’il. 

301  914  4  Nasr  bin  Abmad. 

331  943  6  NGh  bin  No$v. 

343  954  6  A’bd-ul-malik  bin  Ndh, 

350  961  7  Al-Mimgur  bin  NAh, 

366  976  8  Nilh  bon  Al-Man?dr.  [By  somo  antlioritios  this  accession  is  placed 

in  Rajah,  a.h.  365.] 

387  997  9  Al-Mangiiv  bin  Ndh,  deposed  and  blinded. 

389  999  10  A’bd-ul-malik  bin  Ndh.  [Ailulc  Kliun  enters  Bukhara  on  the  10th 

of  pi’ka’dah,  a.h.  389. 

11  Isma’il  bin  hfiib,  killed  in  tho  3rd  month  of  a.h.  395.] 

1  ,jJ  XjAo.  (composed  in  a.h.  330  =  a.h.  961-2)  edit,  of 

M.  Gottwaldt :  Lipsim,  1848 
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, Table  LXIV. — The  Ghazni  Dynasty,  with  the  cotemporary  JThalifs 
whose  names  appear  on  the  boat  coinage. 

(From  the  ‘  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  1848.) 


KhalffS  of  Baghdad. 

mnzsoratam 

Notices  ^various  O^teaassisriecl  by 

AlMuti’  lillah 
Abdicates,  pi’l 
Ka’dah,  363  1 


A1  TM’  lillah . 

Deposed  by  Baha 
al  dowlah  (Sha- 
ban),  381  1 


Al  Kfum  beamril- 


Alptegin ... 


Ishak . 

Subuktigln 


Mahmfid... 


Muhammad 

Masa’dd . 


Revolt  350,  Rau?at  al  Safe. 


Alptegln’s  death  doubtful. 
(Abri  Ishak  Ibrahim,  “Ibu 
Haukal.”) 


Subuktij^n’s  death,  S86,ISr&siri, 
Jendbi;  387,  Abril  Faraj ;  387 
(Shabta),  Rauzat  al  Safe,! 
Abril  Fidd,  Khaldsat  al  Akh-  j 
bhr. 

Entitled  Saif  al  dowlah,  384  ; 
takes  possession  of  Ghazni, 
Rabl  al  Awal,  388 ;  becomes 
independent,  389. — Various 
authorities. 

Mahmud’s  death,  Rabl alAkhir, 
421,  Abril  Fidd,  Khal&sat  al 
Akbbar, 

Muhammad'slst  reign,  7  mths., 
Ifh?iri.  Masa’rid'saccession, 
422,17d9iri;  421(3rdShawdl), 
Rauzat  al  Safe,  Khal&sat  al 
Akh'bdr.  1 

Rebellion  against  Masa’rld,  432 
(Rabl  al  Akhir),  Abril  Fedd ; 
Muhammad’s  restoration, 
432,  Nasiri,  Abril  Faraj  ;  432 
(Jumad  alAwal),Akbari;433, 
Efablb  al  Sair;  433  (Jumdd 
al  Awal),  Guzldah. 

Muhammad’ s2ndreign,4mths., 
Nd?irl.  Mfidrld’s  accession. 


_ ml,  432  (i _ 

bdn),  Abdl  Fidd.  Accession, 
434,  Guzldah;  433,  Khaldsat I 
alAihbdx;  Ferishtah. 

Mdddd’s  death,  441,  Nd?iri, 
AbdlFaraj ;  441  (Rajah),  Abdl 
Fidd,  Guzldah,  Rauzat  al! 
Sdfd,  Khalasat  al  Akhbdr, 
Habib  al  Sair. 
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Al  Mulcted!  beam- 

illali . 

Died,  15  Muliar- 
rim,  487 

iVlMu&tirskarbilkli 
1  "ied,  1G  Itabl  al 
Akhir,  5L 


AlMustarshidbil- 


lab  . 

Killed,  17  Pi’l 
Ka’dah,  529 
AlR&sbidbillab.. 
AIMuktafi  laamer-| 

illah  . 

Inaug.,  12  pi'll 
Hajah,  630 

Al  Mustanjid  bil-| 


Arslfm.. 
Babifon  Shiibj 


iitices  ot  vnvious  Butas  os 


Musft’dd  II.  and  Abdl  Hasan 
A’li,  length  of  ruign,  jointly, 
2  months,  Nfujivi. 

Musa'iid  II.,  1  mouth,  Guzidali, 
l.labib  nl  Kair ;  6  days,  Taba- 
lffit  Aklmrf;  (J  days,  Fevisktak. 

|  All  ill  Hunan  A'li, length  of  reign 
2  yearn,  (inzidiili,  Klmlfisat  al 
AkUliicv ;  newly  1  year,  Ilabib !, 
nl  Sail- ;  1  month,  TubaJjht 
Akbai'i.  ^ 

Accession,  440,  fixed  from  coins; 
441,  !N (isiri,  Abdl  Famj, 
Alrnl  Fidh;  443,  Guzidak, 
IChnUisat  nl  AkkbCiv. 

444,  AbCtl  Fid  A 
.Length  of  Togktal’s  rule,  40 
days,Na?iri,  Khalfisat  al  Akk- 
bfir,  oto.  Ferokkzkd's  acoes-' 
mou,  443,  Di’l  Kudiih,  Na§iri. 
.occasion, 45 1  ,T(ivilcliMasa’  ddi, 
N fifin',  Abdl  Field,  Jonkbi; 
450,  Guzidali,  etc. 


Ibrahim's  death,  492,  coins, 
Nfujiri,  Guzidak,  AbulMaM- 
san'j  481,  Abdl  Fidk,  Iiauzat 
al  Saft. 

Guzfdah,  Joniibi,  etc. 


i,  Hfusiri,  Guzi- 

dab,  otc. 

'npturc  and  sack  of  Ghazni  by 
A’lfi  al  din  Jakkns&z,  547. 


Accession,  552,  Nfujiri ;  544,  i 
Guzidah;  6 48  or  550,  Abiil| 
Fidh ;  547,  Akbari. 

KlmvA  Malik  finally  dispi 
SGSsod  of  Ghazni  by  the  Gho- 
ris,  667,  Forisbtah;  forced 
to  surrender  at  Lah6r,  585, 
Rauzat al  Safh;  583,  Akbari; 
582,  Forisbtah. 


sttxtaJs’s  op  the  seijot  dtsastt. 
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Table  LXV. — Sult&ns  of  the  Selj'M  Dynasty. 

[The  grandsons  of  Seljdlc,  a  Turk  of  the  tribe  of  Khazar  or  Ghaz  on  the  Caspian, 
Toghrul-beg  and  Jkfer-beg  DaotSd,  were  in  the  service  of  Mahrndd  of  Ghazni. 
In  a.h.  429  (1036),  the  former  resisted  Masa’fid,  and  received  investiture  as 
Sultkn  of  Khorkn  from  the  Khklif.  The  three  branches  of  the  SeljdJt  family 
settled  in  Hamadkn,  Kermkn,  and  Rum  or  Anatolia.— Marsden’s  1  Or.  Num.’j 


429  1037 
455  1063 
465  1072 
485  1092 


498  1104 
498  1105 
511  1118 

525  1131 

526  1131 

527  1132 
529  1134 
547  1152 
547  1152 
552  1157 

554  1159 

555  1160 
571  1175 


433  1041 
465  1072 
467  1074 
489  1096 
494  1100 
536  1141 
551  1156 
565  1169 


470  1077 
478  1085 
485  1092 
501  1107 
510  1116 
551  1156 
584  1118 
688  1192 


596  ? 

600  1203 
600  1208 
607  1210 
616  1219 
634  1236 

643  1246 

655  1257 
666  1267 
682  1283 


I. — SELJtJK  DYNASTY  OF  IBAN  OB.  PERSIA. 

Rukn-ud-dln  Abuthaleb,  Toghrel  Beg,  Malnndd. 

Alp  Arslan,  Abusliaiia,  Azz  nd-din. 

Malekshkh,  Moaz  ud-din  abul  fatek. 

Barkinrok,  rokn  ud-din  abulmozafler  kiisim :  in  his  reign  the  empire  was 
divided,  he  retaining  Persia;  Ghiks  ud-din  Muhammad,  Syria  and  Ader- 
bijkn;  and  Moaz  nd-din  burhkn  sanjikr,  Khorksan  and  Maverulnahr. 
Malek  Shkh,  his  son,  deposed. 

Mahmdd,  Moghikth  ud-din  Abul  Kksem. 

Dakud,  his  son,  deposed. 

Masa’iid,  Ghiath  nd-din,  deposed. 

Toghrel,  son  of  Muhammad. 

Masa’ud,  re-ostahlished. 

Malek  Shkh,  son  of  Mahrndd,  deposed. 

Mahmkd,  grandson  of  Bograkkku,  at  Merv. 

Muhammad,  his  son,  at  Hamadkn. 

Sulaimkn  Shkh,  killed. 

Arslkn  Shkh,  son  of  Toghrel,  son  of  Muhammad. 

Toghrel  Shkh,  his  son. 

It. — SELIUK  DYNASTY  OP  BEKmAn. 

Kadherd,  or  Karat  begh,  installed  by  Toghrel  begh. 

Sultan  Shkh,  his  son. 

Turku  Shah. 

Iran  Shkh. 

Arslkn  Shkh, 

Moghikth  ud-din  Muhammad. 

Toghrel  Shkh. 

Bahrkm,  Arslkn,  and  Turkn  Shkh  dispute  succession. 

Muhammad  Shkh,  dispossessed  by  Malek  dinar  583-1187. 

— SEUtTK  DYNASTY  OF  Bull  OB  ANATOLIA.  CAPITAL  ICONTUM. 

Sulaimkn  bin  Kotlumish. 

Interregnum  of  seven  years. 

Dhkd  Kilij  Arslkn  bin  Sulaimkn, 

Saisan  bin  Kilii  Arslkn. 

Masa’rid  bin  Kilij  Arslkn. 

A’zz-ud-din  Kilij  Arslkn  bin  Masa’iid,  destroyed  first  crusade  army. 
Kutb-ud-din  Malik  Shkh  bin  liilik  Arslkn,  deposed. 

Ghiks-ud-d£n  Kai  Ehusrii  bin  Kilij  Arslkn,  deposed. 
Rukn-ud-din.Sulaimkn  bin  Kilii  Arslkn,  deposed. 

Kilij  Arslkn  bin  Rukn-ud-din,  deposed. 

Ghias  ud-din  Kai  Iihusrd  (restored). 

A’zz-ud-dtn  Kai  Kkus  bin  Kai  Khusni. 

ATk-ud-dln  Kai  Kobad  bin  Kai  Khusni. 

Ghiks-ud-dln  Kai  Khusni  bin  Kai  Kobkd,  invaded  by  the  Moghul 
Princes,  descendants  of  Jenghiz  Khkn  (See  Table  XL  IX). 
A’zz-ud-din  Kai  Kkus,  in  nominal  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  Ruin- 
ud-din  and  ATA-ud-din,  sons  of  Kai  Khnsrd. 

Rukn-ud-dlri  ^-iilij  Arslkn. 

Ghiks-ud-din  Kai  Kmisru  bin  Rukn-ud-d'm. 

Masaikl  bin  A’zz-ud-din  Kai  Kkus,  died  708 — 1308. 
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Table  LXVT, — Atabegs  of  Irak,  ruling  Ministers  under  the  later 
Princes  of  the  Seljitkian  race. 

MOSUL  BRANCH. 

621  1127  I'mld-iid-ditt  Zongi. 

640  1146  Saif-ud-dtu  Ghlzi  bin  Zongi. 

644  1149  Kutb-ud-din  Mnudub  bin  Zougi. 

666  1170  Al-Mu'iz  Snif-ud-dSu  Ghlzf  liin  M6dud. 

576  1180  A’zz-nd-dbi  Mnan'i'id  bin  Mldtid. 

589  1198  Ndr-ud-din  (Benin  ud-dfn)  Avslftu  SUMi  bin  Maul’ud. 

607  1210  Malik  nl-KlMr  A’zz-ud-diu  MiiH’nud  bin  Nfir-iul-dtn. 

615  1218  Nt'ir-nd-dfn  Amlin  Kill!  bin  Klliir. 

616  1219  Nfeir-ud-dfn  Mabnnid  bin  Klhiv. 

619  1222  Al-Msdik  nl-ltnlilm  Uudr-ud-dfn  Mil. 

667  1259  Al-Malik  us-Sliah  iBum'il  bin  Ldlit. 

BALED  (ALSl'PO)  11RANOII. 

621  1127  Imld  ud-dfn  Zongi. 

640  1145  Malik  al-A’ldcl  SYiv-nd-dfn  Matamld liin  Zcngi. 

669  1174  A’l-Mnlik  ns-Slkh  Israa’fl  bin  Ndr  ud-dfn  Mulimld. 

577  1181  I'mfid  ud-din'Zcngi  bin  Kutb  nd-dfn  bin  Mlddd,  delivered  Haleb  to 

Sfilab-nd-dfn  or  Salndin. 

694  1197  Kutb-ud-dln  Mulianuuad  bin  1’iufid-ud-din,  at  Singira. 

Table  LXYII. — Turcoman  OrtoUto  Princes,  reigning  in  Ma/rdm  mi 
Miafarkin,  Syria. 

II  Gklzf  bin  Ortok,  seized  J crusnlem  and  Mardin. 

516  1122  Huslm-ud-dln  Timurtlsh  bin  11  Ghlzf. 

647  1152  Hajm-ud-diu  Abu’l  Mus;ufliir  Albf  bin  Timurtisli. 

672  1176  Kutb-ud-din  II  Ghlzf  bin  Albf  (or  Alpi). 

680  1184  Hnsfun-ud-din  Yfiluk  Aralln  bin  Kutu-ud-dfn. 

697  ?  Malilc-ul-Mamjfir  Nkijir-ud-din  Ortok  Aralln  bin  Kutb-ud-din. 

637  1239  Malik  ns-Sa’fd  Najm-nd-diu  Ghlzf  bin  N Isir-ud-dfn  Ortok. 

653  1255  Malik  ul-Mu?.nffiir  Karl  Aralln  bin  Nujm-ud-din. 

691  1291  Sharas-ud-dln  Dlfid. 

693  1293  Malik  ul-Mmsdr  Najm-ud-din  Ghlzi. 

712  1312  Albl  Malik  al-A’ldil  I’mld-ud-din  A’li. 

712  1312  Malik  as-Slloh  Shama-nd-dfn  Sllab. 

ORIOKITES  BEIONING  AT  AMfo  AND  KHEIEA, 

490  1097  Sokmln  bin  Ortolf. 

498  1104  Ibrlhfm  bin  Sokmln. 

522?  1128  Itukn  nd-dfn  Dlud. 

544?  Kakhr  ud-dfn  Karl  Arsllu  bin  Dldd. 

562  1166  Niir  ud-dfn  Muhammad  bin  Karl  Aralln, 

681  1185  Kutb-ud-dln  Solcman  bin  Muhammad. 

597  1200  Malik  aa-S&lali  bfl?ir  nd-din  Mabmdd. 

618  1221  Malik  al-Masl’ld  bin  Malik  as-Sllah  Mahmdd. 

629  1  231  Malik  al-Klmil,  nephew  of  Stdaii  ud-dfn  (Saladin),  took  Amfd. 

Table  LXYIII. — The  Mbgol  or  Moghul  empire  of  Tart  ary.  Capital 

Marakurm. 

1206  Tengiz  Khln,  or  Timugin  declared  emperor,  on  tbe  Onon  river. 

1227  Till  Khln,  tie  son,  regent  during  interregnum. 

1241  Oktai  Kliln,  fourth  son  of  Tengiz,  elected  by  bis  father's  will. 

Touraiina  Khatun,  his  wife,  regent  for  four  years. 

1246  Gaiuk  Khln,  son  of  Oktai. 
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1248  Ogoulganmish,  his  wife,  regent  on  his  death. 

1251  Mangn  KMn,  died  in  1259. 

The  empire  of  the  Moghuls  was  subsequently  divided  into  different  branches  in 
China,  Persia,  in  Kapchak,  etc. 

1260  Kublai  Khhn,  succeeded  in  China,  and  founded  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

1240  Zagatai  Khan,  son  of  Tengiz,  founded  Zagatai  branch  in  Trausoxiana, 

1226  Tushi  Khhn^another  son,  founded  Kapchak  dynasty. 

(For  these  dynasties  of  the  Tartars,  and  those  of  the  Huus,  Chinese,  eto.,  see 
De  Guignes’  ‘  Histoire  des  Huns.”— T.  P.) 

Table  3X12. — Moghil-Tartar  or  Il-Khanian  Dynasty  of  Persia. 

On  the  death  of  Mangii  Khhn,  son  of  Tengiz  Khhn,  the  sovereignty  of  Persia  was 
assumed  by  his  brother, 

657  1259  Hdlhgd  or  Hiflyrf  n-Khdn. 

663  1264  Abhgh,  or  Abhkh  Il-Khan,  his  son. 

681  1282  Mikudir  Oglan,  seventh  son  of  Hiilakti,  on  conversion  to  Muhamma¬ 
danism,  took  the  name  of  Ahmad  EMn. 

683  1284  Arghun  Kian,  son  of  Ahaka, 

690  1291  Kai-Khatii  Khhn,  ditto. 

694  1294  Baidii  Khhn,  son  of  Targhih,  fifth  son  of  Hiilhlpi. 

694  1294  Ghhzkn  Khhn  Mahmiid,  eldest  son  of  Arghhn. 

703  1303  Ghi&s-ud-dfn  Au-gapt\5,  Khudabandah  Muhammad. 

716  1316  Abd  Sa’id  Bahhdur  Khhn,  his  son,  on  whose  death  in 
736  1335  The  dynasty  became  dependent. 

747  1346  Aafcsmrvhn.  Invasion  of  Taimdr,  or  Tamerlane.  (See  below,  LXX). 
Table  LXX. — Moghul  Sultdns  of  Khorasdn. 

796  1393  Kutb-ud-d'm  Amir  Timtir  Gdrgkn  $hbibkir&n  (Tamerlane)  conquered 
Baghdad,  invaded  India,  etc. 

807  1404  Khalil  Sultkn,  son  of  Mirhn  Shih,  deposed. 

_  . -  Shhh  Rukh,  BcMdur  Sult&n. 

850  1447  Ulugh  Beg,  Malik  us  Sa’id,  of  Khiva. 

853  - 1449  A’bdul  Latif  Mirzh,  his  son. 

854  1460  Bdbar  Mirzh,  Sulthn  Abul  Kasam. 

861  1456  Mirza  Shhh  Mahmdd  deposed. 

861  1456  Abd  Sa’id,  son  of  Abmad.  (See  Moghuls  of  India.) 

—  -  Tiadighiar,  grandson  of  Shin  Rukh. 

805  1470  Sult&n  Hosain  Mirzh,  grandson  of  TT’mar. 

901  1505  Badi’  ezzam&n,  his  son,  took  refuge  with  the  Suffe. 


Table  LXXI. — Kings  of  Persia  of  the  SopJd,  Sufi,  or  Safi  Race. 


Tuneid,  a  descendant  of  Safi  ud-d£n,  a  Sophi  or  mystic  philosopher,  being  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Aderbijku  by  the  Turkoman  ruler  Teh&n  Sh&h,  established  himself  in 
Shirw&n.  His  grandson 


905  1499 

932  1525 
983  1675 
985  1577 
994  1685 
994  1685 
994  1585 
1039  1629 


Isma’il  al-Sdfi  bin  Shaikh  Haidar,  united  conquered  provinces  and 
assumed  sovereignty  of  Persia  and  Khor&s&n,  908-1502. 

Sh&h.  Tahmhsp  bin  Isma’il.  . 

Sh&h  Isma’il  II.  bin  Tahm&sp. 

Muhammad  Khud&bandah  bin  Tahm&sp,  ■ 

H&mzah  bin  Muhammad,  or  Amir  Hams. 

Sh&h  Isma’il  bin  Muhammad. 

Sh&h  A’bb&s  bin  Muhammad. 

Shih  Safi  bin  Safi  Mirzh  bin  A’bbis. 
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1052  1642  Shah  A’bbhs  II.  bin  Shall  Safi. 

1077  1666  Solaiinin  bin  Shall  A’bb&s. 

1.106  1694  Shah  Husain  bin  Solaiinfui,  lout  of  the  Softs. 

Shah  Tatoabsp  II.  bin  Shall  I-Iusnin,  abdicated. 

1135  1722  Mabnuid,  an  Afghan,  invaded  Persia,  mul  usurped. 

1137  1726  Asliraf,  an  Afgbfin,  defeated  by  Nadir  Kuli. 

1242  1730  Shah  Talimasp,  nominally  restored,  murdorod  1737. 

1145  1732  A’bbfts  III.  bin  Tahmdsp.  , 

1148  1736  Nadir  Shfih,  or  Nadir  Sultfin,  proclaimed  Icing. 

1160  1747  A’ddil  Shfili,  nophow  and  murdowr  of  Nadir. 

1161  1748  Ibr&hfm,  his  brother. 

1163  1749  iSlifi.li  llukli,  blinded,  driven  to  Khurasan. 

1163  1760  Solaitnta,  or  Mtak  Said  Muhammad. 

1163  1750  Ism’nll  bin  Said  Mustafa,  under  regency  of  A’li  Merdau. 

1173  1759  Muhammad  Itorim  Klifm  Zendi,  hold  power  under  titlo  of  Wnkil. 
1193  1779  Zeki  ICidm,  usurped  on  his  death,  murdered  by 
1193  1779  Abu’l  I’atb  Khhn,  son  of  Karim,  blinded. 

1193  1779  Sfnlik  Khan,  brothor  of  ditto. 

A’li  Murad  Khfin  assumed  the  titlo  of  IVakil. 

1199  1785  J'a’far  Khan,  son  of  Sadilc,  murdered. 

1203  1789  Lutf  A’li,  liis  son,  dofented  by 

1209  1794  AghCt  Muhammad  KMn  Kuj&r,  on  ennuolr. 

1211  1797  Kadi  A’li  Shdlr  Kfijfir,  died  1834. 


Table  LXXII. — List  of  the  Latin,  AfyMn,  or  Ghori  Sultans  of 
Hindustan.  Capital,  Lililt. 

(Corrected  up  from  the  coins  of  tho  1  rathhii  Kings  of  Dilili,’  by  tko  Editor.) 

589  1193 1  1  Mu’iz-ud-dfn  Muhammad  bin  Sam  (587 2)  (1st  Dynasty). 

602  1206  2  ICutb-nd-din  Ai-bog. 

607  1210  8  Altai  Shah. 

607  1211  4  Shnms-ud-diu  Altumsh. 

633  1236  5  Rnlcn-u (1-din  Ffroz  Shab. 

634  1236  6  Sultfin  Rizmli. 

637  1240  7  Mu’iz-ud-din  JUahrhm  Shah. 

639  1242  8  A’li-ud-din  Masa’iid  Shah  (U). 

643  1246  9  Nh-sir-ud-dfu  Mahmild  (12). 

664  1266  10  GM&s-nd-din  Balban  5). 

686  11  Mu’iz-ud-din  Kaikubdd. 

689  1290  12  Jal al-ud-dfii  Ehra  Shfih,  Khilii3  (2nd  dynasty). 

695  1296  13  llutn-ud-din  IbiAhim  (9). 

695  1296  14  A’lfi-ud-din  Muhammad  Shkh  (12). 

715  1316  15  Shakhb-ud-din  U’mar  (10). 

716  1316  16  ICutb-ud-diu  Mubarak  Shill  (1). 

720*  17  Nisiv-ud-diu  Kkusrti. 

720*  18  Gliiis-ud-din  Tnghlalc  Shah  (3rd  dynasty). 

725  1326  19  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  (3) . 

752  1351  20  Firoz  Shill  bin  Salar  Raiab  (1). 

790  1388  21  Tughlak  Shah  II. 

791  1389  22  Abdbakr  Shah  II. 

793*  23  Muhammad  Shall  bin  Firoz  Shah. 


1  The  dates  of  accession,  as  converted  into  tho  years  of  the  Christian  era,  aro 
calculated  from  the  months  in  each  Hijra  year  in  which  the  several  monarclis  are 
determined  by  Sa’id  Abnmd  to  have  succeecled  to  the  throne.  The  small  figures  in 
brackets  indicate  the  months  of  each  accession.  Tho  dates  marked  with  a  star  are 
derived  from  coins,  and  do  not  coincide  with  our  native  author’s  historical  deductions. 

2  See  toI,  i.  p.  326. 


3  Zii  Baiani  says  688  a.k. 
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795*  ‘  24  Sikandar  Shih. 

795*  25  Mahmfid  Still  bin  Mutammad  Shih  (Timfir,  800). 

797  26  Nu$rat  Still  Interregnum  (coins  dated  797,  798,  800,  801  and 

807),  Mahmfid  restored,  802. 

816  1413  27  '  Daulat  Khin  Lodi  (1). 

817  1414  28  Khi^r  Khin  Sa’id  (4tn  dynasty)  (3). 

824  1421  29  Mubfirak  Shit  II.  (5),  ooins  extant -with  the  date  of  838  a.  at. 

837  1434  30  Mutammad  Shit  tin  Farid  Shah  (7). 

849  31  A’ 51am  Shih  (?) 

855  1451  32  Bablol  L6di  (5th  dynasty)  (3). 

894  -33  Sikandar  tin  Bahlfil  (?) 

923  1517  34  Ibrahim  bin  Sikandar  (Bitar,  932  a.e.)  (II), 

937  1531  35  Muhammad  Humiyfin,  Mughnl  (5) .  See  Table  IiXSX. 

946*  36  Farid-ud-din  Stir  Shit,  Afghin  (?) 

952  1545  37  Islim  Shih  (3). 

960  1563  38  Muhammad  A’idil  Shih  (5). 

962  1555  39  Ibrahim  6 fir  (5).  '  ’ 

962  1555  40  Sikandar  Shih  (Humiytin,  962  a.h.) 

Tabxe  LXXIII. — Patan  or  Afghan  Sultans  and  Governor's  of  Bengal. 
(BitrU  dynasty.)  Capital  Laknauti,  or  Gaur.  (Kabsden.1) 

600  1203  Muhammad  Bakhtiir  Khilji,  governor  of  Berir  under  Xutb  ud-dln. 

602  1205  Muhammad  Sherin  A’zz  ed-din. 

605  1208  A’li  Mardin  A’lfi  cd-din. 

609  1212  Hasini  ed-din  Ghiis  ed-din. 

624  1228-27  Nisir  ed-din  bin  Shams  ed-din. 

627  1229  Mahmfid  bin  Shams  ed-din,  became  Sultin  of  Hindfistan. 

634  1237  Toghan  Khin,  governor  under  Sultan  Riziah. 

641  1243  Tijl,  or  Taji. 

642  1244  Timfir  Khin  Kerin. 

644  1246  Saif  ed-dlu. 

661  1263  Ikhtiir  ed-din  Malik  Yfizbeg. 

656  1257  Jalil  ed-din  Khini. 

657  1258  Tij  od-dln  Arslfin. 

659  1260  Muhammad  Titar  Khan. 

676  1277  Muiz  ed-din  Tughral. 

681  1282  Nasir  ed-din  Baghra  (by  Dow  written  Kera),  considered  first  sovereign 
of  Bengal  by  some. 

725  1325  Kadr  Kirin,  viceroy  of  Muhammad  Shih. 

741  1340  Fakhr  ed-din  Sekandar  assumes  independence. 

743  1342  A’li  ed-din  Mubirik. 

744  1343  Shams  ed-din  Muhammad  Shih  Iliis  Bangarah. 

760  1358  Sikandar  Shih  bin  Shams  ed-din. 

769  1367  Ghifis  ed-din  A'a’zm  Shih  bin  Solcandar  Shih. 

775  1373  Saif  ed-din  Sultin  as-Sulfitin  bin  Ghiis  ed-din. 

785  1383  Shams  ed-din  bin  Sulitin  as-Sulitin. 

787  1385  Kansa  or  Khansa,  a  Hindfi. 

794  1392  Jalil  od-din  Muhammad  Shih  (Chitmul  bin  Khansa). 

812  1409  Ahmad  Shih  bin  Jalil  ed-din.2 

830  1426-7  Nisir  Shih  (descendant  of  Shams  ed-din  This  Bangarah). 

862  1467  Birbak  Shih  bin  Nisir  Shih. 

879  1474  Yfisaf  Shih  bin  Birbak  Shah. 


1  [See  also  Ayin-i-Akbari,  voh  ii.,  p.  16.1 

2  Marsden  remarks  in  a  note  :  ‘  The  coins  shotv  that  the  historical  dates  about 
this  period  are  erroneous ;  but  the  means  of  correcting  the  mistakes  are  not  suffici¬ 
ently  ample.’  P.  562  ‘  Numismata  Orientala.’ 
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!  1482  Sikandhr  Shah. 

!  1482  Fath  ShJh. 

5  1490-1  Shfili-zadah,  a  eunuch, 
r  1491  Biroz  Shhh  Eabshf. 

3  1494  Makmfid  Shall  bin  Firoz  Shah. 

3  1495  Muaaffar  Sh&h  Habshi. 

3  14JZ8  A’la  cd-din  Husain  Sh&li  bin  Sycd  Ashraf. 

T  1621  Nusrnt  SlAh  bin  A’ la  od-din  Husain. 

3  1634  Mahmdd  Sh&h.  bin  A’la  cd-din  Husain,  defontod  by 

4  1637  Earid  od-din  Shiv  Shall. 

5  1638  Itumfiy&n  liold  court  at  Gaui,  ox  Jonntdbud, 

6  1639  Shir  Shah-again. 

2  1646  Muhummad  Khan, 

2  1656  Khizr-Khdn  Bahadur  Shah  bin  Muhammad  Khan. 

8  1660-1  Jhiai  ed-dfu  bin  Muhammad  Khun. 

1  1563-4  Solaiman  Kor&ni,  or  KaiMmi. 

1  1673  Bayazid  bin  Solaiman. 

1  1673  Dfi&d  Khanhin  Solaiman,  defeated  by  Akhar’a  forces. 


Table  LXXI V.— Kings  of  the  East,  or  Sharki  Dynasty  of  Jaunpur. 
(Feeishiae.) 

796  1394  Khw&iali  Jahftu,  Sulmlidfir  of  Kanauj,  Audh,  Kora,  and  Jaunp&v, 
assumed  independence. 

802  1399  Muharik  Shah,  his  adopted  son. 

804  1401  Shams  ud-din  Ibrahim  Shah  Skerki. 

844  1440  Mahmud  Shah  bin  Ibrahim. 

862  1467  Muhammad  Shah. 

862  1467  Husain  Shfih  bin  Malim&d  bin  Ibrahim  Shah. 

881  1476  - took  xofiigo  in  tho  Court  of  ’Ala  ud-dfn  of  Bengal,  where 

lie  died  ia  906,  a.h. 


Table  1XX.Y. — Musalmdn  Kings  of  Kashmir.  (Eeeishiah.) 

727  1326  Shams  ud-din,  Shah  Mfr,  minister  of  Senndeva. 

760  1349  Jamshid,  expelled  by  his  youngest  brother. 

762  1361  A’li  Shir,  A’la  ud-din ;  a  severe  famine. 

765  1363  ShahAb  ud-din;  Siamuk  invades  Sind. 

785  1386  Kuth  ud-din;  defeats  Riiia  of  Lokhot. 

799  ,  1396  Sikandar,  Butskikan ;  subverts  Hindi!  religion. 

819  1416  Amir  Khan,  A’li  Shah ;  civil  wars;  expelled  by 
826  1422  Zain  ul  Ah-ud-din,  Shadi  Khan,  his  brother. 

877  1472  Haidar  Shah,  Heji  Khan. 

878  1473  Hasan  Shall. 

891  I486  Muhammad,  a  child ;  civil  wavs. 

902  1496  Path  Shah  usurps  tho  throne.  Chakh  tribe  oonvorted  to  Islam. 

911  1505  Muhammad  regains  tho  throne ;  Ibrahim  usurps. 

942  1535  Hazuk  Shall;  conquest  of  Emperor  Humayiin,  948=1643. 

948  1541  Mirsa  Haidar  Doghlat,  governor  under  him ;  interregnum,  and  dissen- 

960  1662  Ibrahim  II.,  set  up  by  Daulat  Chakk  :  earthquake. 

963  1555  Ism’ail,  set  up  by  GrhOzi  Khan’s  party. 

964  1656  Habib,  raised  by  Daulat  Chakk. 

971  1563  Hosain  Shfiii  Chakk :  embassy  from  Akbar. 

986  1678  Ydsaf  Sh&h  Chakk,  expelled  by  Gohar  Chakk. 

997  1588  — —  annexation  of  Kashmir  to  the  Moghul  Empire  by  Akbar. 
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Table  LXXVI. — Kings  of  Sind  and  Tatta. 

87  70S  Belochisthn  invaded  by  Hijhj,  governor  of  Basrah,  and  Muhammad 

The  Ans&ries,  the  Sumeras,  and  the  Sumanas  or  Jams,  suoeessiyely,  gain  the 
ascendancy,  then  a  Dikii  goyernor. 

1203?  JT&sir  ud-din  Kubhchah,  becomes  independent. 

Table  F. 

[I  have  compiled  the  following  list  of  the  Arab  Governors  of  Sind 
from  Beladori,1  collated  with  and  improved  from  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot’s 
excellent  work  on  the  Arabs  in  Sind.] 

A93  1  Muhammad  bin  Kasim. 

2  Yazid  bin  Aba  Kabshah  (appointed  by  Snlaimhn). 

96  3  Habib  bin  Mnhalab. 

4  A’mrd  bin  Muslim. 

5  Junid  bin  A'bd  al  rahman  (under  Hishhm). 

107  6  Tamin  bin  Zaid. 

7  Al  bakam  bin  A’dhnah. 

8  A’mrO  bin  Muhammad. 

(Sulaimhn  bin  Hishhm— Abh  Al-Khatthb) 2 
Under  the  A’bb&sides. 

9  A’bd  al  rahman  bin  Muslim,  Al  A’bdi,  defeated  by  Mansdr  bin  Jamhfir, 

the  local  Governor  under  the  TJmmaih  Khalifs. 

10  Mdsa  bin  Ka’ab,  Altamimi;  overpowers  Manstir.  (The  Tohfat  nl  Kirfcm 
attributes  this  victory  to  Dhfid  bin  A’li.) 

140  11  Hish&rn  bin  A'mrd. 

12  A’ mar  bin  Hafe,  Hazarmard.2 * 
154  13  Bob  bin  Ijitim.1 
184  14  Dhdd  bin  Yazid  bin  Hhtim. 

15  Bashir  bin  D&Gd  (about  200  A, a.  Eeinaud). 

213 5  16  Ghaasan  bin  A’ bid. 

Mtlsa  bin  Yahia,  Al  Sarmaki  (dies  in  221  a.h.) 

A’rnrhm  bin  Mdsa.6 
257  Y’akdb  bin  Lais. 

Subsequent  division  of  Sind  into  the  two  principalities  of  Multhn  and  Al-Mansdrah. 


Table  LXXYII. — The  Jami  Dynasty  of  Sumana,  originally  Rajputs. 

737  1836  Jam  Afra;  tributary  to  Tughlak  Shth. 

740  1339  J4m  Ohoban. 

754  1353  Jhm  Bani;  asserted  his  independence. 

782  1380  'Timaii,  his  brother. 

782  1380  Jhm  Shiah  ud-din ;  converted  to  Muhammadanism. 

793  1391  J&m  Niz&m  ud-din. 

796  1393  J4m  A’li  Shir. 


1  [‘Abd  Ja’afir  Ahmad  bin  Yahya  ibn  Jahir  al  Baladori,’  ob.  inter  256  and  279 
a.h.  Ibn  Khaldun,  p.  438.  Eeinaud  ‘  fragments  Arabes  et  Persans,’  inddits  relatife 
h  l’lnde.l 

2  [Appendix to  the ‘Arabs  in  Sind:’  Cape  Town,  1853.  Elliot  quoting  ‘Tohfat 
ul  Kirhm.] 

3  [Transferred  from  Sind  to  Africa  in  a.h.  151.  Remand,  p.  213  j 

*  [a.b:.  160  to  161.  Eeinaud.] 

*  [Gildemeister  quoting  Abdlfeda  ii.  160.] 

6  [Killed  by  ^  jf  ‘Belhdori.’] 
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812  1409  Jfim  Giran,  son  of  Timaji. 

812  1409  , 1 fun  Toth  Khfin. 

827  1423  Jfim  Tughlnk ;  invaded  Gujerfit. 

854  1450  Jfim  Sikundar. 

856  1452  Jfim  Fangur,  elected. 

864  1460  ,T!im  Nando,  or  Nwfim  mi-din;  cot  of  Ilirnn  Lungu. 

894  1402  Jfim  Flaw,;  the  Turkhfui  family  bcconu!  powerful,  1520. 

927  1520  Slifili  Bog  Argun  oeenpuw  Saul. 

930  1523  Slifili  Iltmnin  Arghun. 

908  1554  Muhmftd  »f  Blmkar.  ‘ 

982  1572  Akbar  uimcxon  Sindh  in  the  Umpire. 

T.uuvn  LXXVILL. — Bahnuwi  Dynasty  of  JuMarya,  or  AlmnulM. 

1347  A’lfi  ml-d'm  Husnu  Shfih  gango  Bnlmiiiiii,  mint  of  a  limlimtiu  in  Muhammad 
Tupfhlftk’s  court,  subdued  nil  the  Dukhan. 

1358  Muhammad  Shfih  11.  I.  (Uhfizi),  nukes  tributary  Tidingnuu  and  Vijyanugar. 
1375  Mujfihid  Slifili  11.,  UiUwl  by  his  uncle. 

1378  IKuul  Shfih  B.,  assassinated  by  his  niei'o. 

1378  Mahmud  Slifili  I.,  youngest  son  of  ’Al!i;  patron  of  literature. 

1397  Gliifis  ud-d'm  ;  blinded  and  dethroned. 

1397  Simms  ml-din  Slifili ;  puppet  to  Lulehin,  tho  Malik  Naih  or  rogent. 

1397  I'ir bx  Shfdi,  married  daughter  of  Vijytumgar  rfija,  Leva  Kay. 

1422  Ahnmd  Shfih  With  (KUfi.ii  Khfmfm)’;  wav  with  rfijiut. 

1435  A’la  ud-diu  Shfih  .11.,  wav  with  Vijyanugur. 

1457  Hunifiyiin  the  mini;  general  insurrection. 

1401  Nizhni  Shfih  j  rfijiis  of  Tulitigana  ami  Orissa  powerful. 

1483  Muhmnuuul  Shfih  TL  ;  Mfilwa  power  increasing. 

1482  Mnhtnfid  II. ;  lorn*  Konkun,  Biifipfir,  mid  ISenir. 

1518  Ahmfid  Slifili  II. ;  uinlm-  control  of  Amir  Build,  minister. 

1020  A’lfi  ud-dlu  Shfih  III, ;  deposed  hy  ditto. 

1522  Wall  UUah  ;  murdered  hy  ditto. 

1526  Kallani  UUah,  Iiahmanl  dynasty  of  Bidnv  (Ahmadfihfid)  terminates,  and  is 
succeeded  hy  that  of  Amir  Berid  at  Ahmadfibfid, 

Tabim  XXXIX — Bar’d  SluiM  Dynasty  of  JHclar,  or  Ahmd&h'id. 

1492  Kfisim  liorid,  n  Tfirki  or  Georgian  slave. 

1504  Amir  Bond ;  held  sway  over  nominal  kings. 

1649  A’lfi  Berid  Shfih ;  first  who  assumed  royalty. 

1562  Ibrahim  Berid  Shfih. 

1569  Kfisim  Berid  Shfih. 

1572  Mirafi  A’li  Berid  Shfih ;  deposed  hy  his  relative. 

1609  Amir  Berid  Shfih  II. 

Table  LXXX. — Farulci  Dynasty  of  Juhuhish.  Capitals  Tahir  and 
BiirMnpitr- 

1 370  Malik  Kfija  I’arnki,  receives  tho  j  figlr  of  Tfilnir,  from  Firms. 

1399  Malik  Naair  or  Nash  Klifin  Faruki,  builds  Bfirhilnpfir. 

1437  Mirfin  A’dil  Klifin  Furnki,  expels  Dsdthnnit’s  from  Khiuidoish, 

1441  Mirfin  Mubfirik  Klifin  Fimiki;  peaceful  reign. 

1457  MSrfyn  Gkani,  or  A’dil  Ivhfin  Faruki  I, ;  tributary  to  Guierfit. 

1503  Dfifid  Klifin  Faruki,  tributary  to  Mfilwa. 

1510  A’zim  Humfiyto,  or  A’dil  Khfin  I’.  II, ;  grandson  of  Gujerfit  king. 

1620  Mivfi.ii  Muhammad  Khfin  Faruki ;  stioeeods  to  Gujerfit  throne. 

1536  Mirfin  Mubfirik  Khfin  Fnniki,  brother ;  war  with  Moghuls. 

1566  Mirfin  Muhammad  Khfin  Furnki,  attack  from  Dakhnn. 

1576  Bfija.  A’li  Khfin  Faruki  ;  acknowledges  Alcbar’s  supremacy. 

1596  Bahfidur  Khfin  Faruki ;  defies  -Akbar ;  is  imprisoned  at  Gwfilior. 
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Table  LXXXI. — Kings  of  Maiwa.  Capitals  Dhdr,  Mdndo  or 
SMdidMd. 

1387  Sultan  Dilkwar  Gh6ri,  governor,  assumes  title  of  Shah,  1401. 

1405  Sultan  Hoshang  Gh6ri,  or  Alp  Kh.an,  his  sou,  defeats  Narsinha  Ray. 

1432  Ghazni  Khan,  or  Sultan  Muhammad  Gh6ri ;  poisoned. 

1435  Mahmfid  Khan,  or  Sultan  Mahmild  Khilji.  Rina  of  Chitor,  Knmbho  pre¬ 
sents  tankas  coined  in  his  own  name,  1450. 

1469  Sultan  Ghias  ud-diu  j  peaceful  reign. 

160(7  Sulfchn  1ST asir  ud-diu  ;  his  son,  Slmhab  ud-din,  revolts. 

1512  Sultan  MahmOd  II.,  younger  son,  last  of  the  Khiljis. 

1534  Mfilwa  incorporated  with  Gujerat  kingdom. 

1568  - annexed  as  a  province  of  Akbar's  Empire,  ' 


Table  LXXXII. — Kings  of  Gujerdt ,  Capital  Pattan. 

1391  Muzaffar  Shah  I. ;  appointed  viceroy  by  Firoz  Tughlak,  a.h.  793,  assumes 
independence  in  a. h.  799=a.d.  1 396. 

1411  Ahmad  Shah  I.,  grandson,  builds  Ahmadabad  and  Akmadnagar. 

1443  Muhammad  Shah,  surnamed  Karim,  the  merciful. 

1461  Kutb  Shhh  ;  opposes  M&lwa  ldng,  and  Chitor  raja  Kombha. 

1469  Dadd  Shah,  his  uncle,  deposed  in  favor  of 

1459  Mahmdd  Shah  I.  Begarra ;  two  expeditions  to  Dakhan. 

1511  Muzaffar  Shah  II. ;  wav  with  Rana  Sanga. 

1526  Sikandar  Shah,  assassinated. 

1526  Hasir  Khan,  or  Mahmfid  Shah  II.,  displaced  by 
1526  Bahadur  Shah,  invades  Maiwa;  murdered  by  Portuguese. 

1 636  Mh-an  Muhammad  Shah  Farulri,  his  nephew,  of  Maiwa. 

1538  Mahmfid  Shah,  son  of  Latif  Khan ;  released  from  prison. 

1553  Ahmad  Shah  II.,  a  spurious  heir  set  up  by  minister. 

1561  Muzaffar  Shah  III.  HabbiS,  a  supposititious  son  of  Mahmfid. 

1672  Muzaffar  Shah  submits  to  Akbar,  and  in  1583  Gujerat  finaUy'bocomes  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Akbar’s  empire. 


Table  LXXXIII.— Kings  of  Multdn. 

This  province  was  first  conquered  by  Muhammad  Ktsim,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  Hijra.  It  was  recovered  by  the  Hindfis  on  the  decline  of  the  Ghazni  power. 
After  Muhammad  Ghori’s  subjugation,  it  remained  tributary  to  Dihli  until 

A.H.  A.D. 

847  1443  Sheikh  Yusaf  established  an  independent  monarchy. 

849  1445  Ray  Sehra,  or  Kutb  ud-din  Hosom  Langa  I. ;  expelled  the  Sheikh. 

908  1502  Mahmdd  Khan  Longa ;  his  minister,  Jhm  Bayezid. 

931  1524  Hosain  Langa  II. ;  overcome  by  Shah  _  Hosain  Arghfin.  Under 
Humhydn,  becomes  a  province  of  the  empire  (see  below). 


Table  LXXX1V. — ImAd  8haM  dynasty  of  Berar.  Capital,  ffllicbpur. 


1484  Fath  Ullah  ImAd  Shah,  Bahmani,  governor  of  Ber&r,  became  independent. 
1604  A’ia-ud-d(n  Imad  Shab,  fixed  his  capital  at  Gfival. 

1528  ?  Daria  Imfid  Shah,  married  his  daughter  to  Hosain  UizAm  Shah. 

1560  ?  Burhhn  Imfid  Shhh,  deposed  by  his-minister. 

1568  Tufal  Khfin,  whose  usurpation  is  opposed,  from  Ahmadnagar,  and  the  family 
of  Imad  Shah  aud  Tufal  extinguished. 
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Table  LXXXV. — A’ddil  SMM  dynasty  of  Bijapur. 

1489  Yusaf  KMn,  son  of  Amuratli  II.  of  Anatolia ;  purchased  for  tlw  body  guard 
at  Alimadabad. 

1501 - on  the  defeat  of  Dustdr  Dinar  assumes  independent  sovereignty 

as  Yhsaf  A’adil  Shdlt. 

1511  Isma’il  A’adil  Shah.  Goa  token  second  time  by  Portuguese. 

1634  Mulla  A’adil  Shah,  a  proiligato,  dopusod  mid  blinded  by 

1536  Ibrahim  A’hdil  Shah  1.  TVln  t  It  i  j  i  i  throne  of  Yijyanagar. 

1667  A’li  A’adil  Shah;  war  against  the  Hindi! 'raja. 

1679  Ibrahim  A’adil  Shah  II.  Cliund  hlbi  ragout. 

1626  Muhammad. 

1660  A’li  A’adil  II. 


Table  LXXXVI. — Nizam  Shah’t  dynasty  of  Ahmadnagwr. 

1490  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah,  Bhoirg,  son  of  a  brahman  of  Vijyanagnr ;  throws  off 
Bahmani  yoke. 

1508  Burhhn  Nizhni  Shah ;  petty  wars  with  Bor&r,  oto. 

1553  Husain  Nizam  Shah  I. ;  confederacy  against  Yijyanagar. 

1666  Murtajia  Nizam  Shah,  Diwana,  conquers  Borur;  smothered  by 

1588  Miran  Husain  Nizhni  Shall,  put  to  death. 

1589  Isma’il  Nizdm  Shah,  raised  by  Juntol  KhCm  Molidcvi. 

1690  Bm-han  Nizhni  Shall  II. ;  constructs  Korla  fort. 

1694  Ibrahim  Nizam  Shah,  killed  in  battle. 

1594  Al>mad,  son  of  Shall  Tahir,  raised  by  chiefs ;  pensioned. 

1695  Bahadur  Nizhni  Shall,  proclaimed  by  Chmul  bibi’s  party;  imprisoned  by  Akbar. 
1598  Murtosja  Nizhni  Shall  II. ;  Nizhni  Slihlii  dominions  full  undor  tho  control  of 
1607  Malik  Amber. 


Table  LXXXYII. — Xuil  Shdh't  Dynasty  of  Goloonda. 

1512  Sulthn  Kuli  Kutb  Shall,  a  TUrkmAn,  assumed  titlo  of  king. 

1543  Jamshid  Kutb  Slihli,  leagues  with  tho  Nizhni  Slihhis. 

1560  Ibrahim  Kutb  Shall,  joins  league  against  lUimi-aj. 

1681  Muhammad  Kuli  Kutb  Shall,  builds  Bbugnagor  or  Huidorabad ;  died  1586. 
1611  Abdallah  Kutb  Shall,  tributary  to  Shall  Johan. 

1672  AMt  Ilasan,  imprisoned  at  Daulnthbhd. 

Under  Aurangzib,  the  southern  conquests  wore  formed  into  six  $fibuhs,  viz. : 
1,  Kandeish;  2,  Auranghhad ;  3,Bidar;  4,  Borhr;  6,  Ilaidcrdbad ;  and  6,  Bijhphr. 

Table  LXXXYIEL — Moghul  Emperors  of  Jlindustdn. 

(Fourth  descendant  from  TaimAr  or  Tamerlane,  see  Tablo  LXX.) 

899  1494  Bhhar,  Zahir  nd-din  Muhammad  (mounted  throne  9th  June). 

937  1531  Hnmhyhn,  Na?ir  ud-din  Muhammad  (28th  Jan.),  in  946  dofeated  by 
Shir  Shah.1 

962  1664  „  ,  founded  tile  Moghul  dynasty  of  Dilili, 

963  1556  Akbar,  Abiilfath,  Jal&l  ud-din  Muhammad  (17tli  Feb.)  consolidated 

1014  1605  Jahangir,  Abiil^Muzaffar  Nur  ud-din  Muhammud  (l/th  Oot.) 

1037  1628  Shahjah&n,  Shaltob  ud-dfn  Gltozi  (9th  Fob.) 

1068  1658  Aurangzib  A’lamgir,  Abdl  Muzaffar,  Mahi  ud-din  (24th  Fob.) 

1118  1707  A’zim Shah,  Muhammad  Shahid  (3rd  March). 

1118  1707  Behadur  Shah,  Sli&h  A’aiam,  Abdl  Muzalfav  Kutb  ud-din  (23rd  Feb.) 


[10th  Mubarrem,  a.h.  947.  Ferishtah,] 
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1124 

1124 

1131 

1131 

1131 

1131 

1132 
1161 
1167 
1173 
1173 
1201 
1221 


1717 

1748 

1757 

1763 

1803 


1756 

1775 

1797 

1798 
1814 
1827 
1837 
1847 


1713  JahAndar  Sh5.li,  Mh’iz  ud-din  (11th  Jan.) 

1713  Earukhsir,  Muhammad  Shahid  Marhum  (11th  Jan.) 

1719  Rafia’  ud-dariat,  Shams  ud-din  (18th  Jan.),  (AM  berkkt.) 

1719  Eafia’  ud-daiilat,  ShAhjahAn  Shni  (26th  April). 

1719  (Muhammad  Nakosir),  (May). 

1719  Muhammad  Shah,  Abiil  fath  Nasir  ud-din  (28th  Aug.) 

1720  (Sultin  Muhammad  Ibrahim),  (4th  Oct.) 

17jj4  Ahmad  ShAh,  Abfil  Nasr  (20th  April). 

1749  Alemgir  II.,  A’ziz  ud-din  Muhammad  (2nd  June). 

1769  (ShAhjahAn),  (29th  Nov.) 

1759  Shah  A’lam,  Jalal  ud-din  (MtrzA  Abdallah,  A’li  Gohar),  (Nov.) 
1786  (Muhammad  Badarbakht). 

1806  Akbar  II.,  Abtil  Nasir,  Moain  ud-din  Muhammad  (3rd  Deo.) 

Table  IXXXIX.— FMms  of  EaiderMi. 

A?af  Jab,  NizAm-ul-Mulk,  usurped  power  on  Aurangzib’s  death. 

Ndsir  Jang,  assassinated. 

Muzaffar  Jang,  ditto.  Salabat  Jang,  killed  by 
Nizam  Ali,  Ms  brother. 

Sikandar  JAb.  English  interference,  1807. 

Table  XC. — Nuwabs  mi  Kings  of  Ouie. 

Sa’dat  A’li  KhAn  of  KhorasAn,  Nuwab  Vazir,  under  Muhammad  Shah. 
Safdar  Jang,  ditto. 

Shuja’  ud  Daulah,  ditto. 

A?af  ud  Daulah. 

Spurious  son,  Yasir  A’li,  displaced  for 

Sa’dat  A’li,  brother  of  Shuja’,  Vazir  of  Hindustan. 

GhAzi  ud-din  Haidar  A’li,  Shah  Zam.Au,  king. 

Na?ir  ud-din  Haidar. 

Nasir  ud-Daulah — Ami  ad  A’li  Shah. 

"Wajid  A’li  Shkh. 


ADDENDA  TO  USEFUL  TABLES. 


Tlio  paper  on  the  Gold  and  Silver  Oummeies  of  India  (pp.  69  to 
92)  was  compiled,  set  up,  and  privately  circulated  in  typo  in  tlio  month 
of  October,  1856.  Ah  the  period  that  1ms  since  elapsed  limi  proved  so 
calamitously  exceptional  both  as  regards  tlm  internal  tmuquillity  and 
external  commerce  of  the  country,  it  has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to 
recast  tho  memorandum,  or  to  do  more  than  complete  tho  details  us  for 
as  possiblo  up  to  tho  present  date,  by  tho  subjoined  additional  roturns. 


Page  81. —  Value  of  GoM  and  Silver  coined  in  the  Mints  of  the  three 
Presidencies  for  1855-56. 

OALOUTTA.  JlAUKAS.  BOMBAY. 

Gold,  16,78,635  Silver,  3,87,62,323  Silver)  Vi, 52, 318  Silver,  2,66,21,952 

Page  82. — Imports  and  Exports  of  Treasure  ( Gold  and  Silver)  in  each  of 
the  Presidencies  of  India,  for  1854-55,  1855-50,  1850-57,^2,9. 
the  Rupee  /'from  a  Parliamentary  Return  dated  April  10,  1858/ 


— 

immuL. 

MADKA.S. 

Imports. 

Jispovts. 

N„t.rmnn,U. 

I,,  In 

Exports. 

Not  Imp. 

:Net  Exp. 

1864-55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

845,123 

5,470,854 

6,428,573 

301,566 

112,536 

629,425 

263,657 

5,307,318 

5,899,048 

194,221 
8)  131 

,137,488 

fonts  14 
70,730 
78,477 

781,756 

1,059,011 

327^593 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

Imports. 

Bjporta. 

Not  Imports, 

Unpui'l 

Exports,  j  Net  Imp. 

1854-55 

1865-56 

1856-57 

1,188,913 

4,968,947 

6,847,637 

353,654 

417,910 

045,625 

836,259 

4,651,037 

6,202,112 

2,028,258 

11,301,288 

14,413,698 

1,207,034 

601,176 

1,253,428 

761,223 

10,700,111 

13,160,270 

Page  84, — Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise,  from  1854-55 
to  1856-57,  from  a  Parliamentary  Return  dated  April  16,  1858. 
The  Return  for  1854-55  is  inserted,  beoau&e  that  already  given  at 
Page  84  is  only  partially  official. 


1854- 55 

1855- 66 
1866-57 


...12,742,670 

...13,947,667 

...14,194,686 


jniKOJUWMBE  bxtoutbjj  vhom  the 

THREE  RRHSIBKITOIKS. 

1854- 65  . 18,927,223 

1855- 66  . 23,039,268 

1856- 57  . 25,338,453 
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Page  86. — Table  exhibiting  the  Sums  paid  into  the  East  India  Company’s 
Treasury  in  London,  on  account  of  Railways  in  India,  wp  to  the 
3lst  March,  1858. 


NAMES  OP  COMPANIES* 

Capital 

XL 

Ee-issued 
in  England. 

East  Indian  . 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  . . 

Madras  . 

Scinde,  including  Indus  Flotilla  and 

Punjauli . . . 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India . 

Eastern  Bengal . . . 

10,731,000 

8,333,300 

4,000,000 

2,750,000 

1,750,000 

1,000,000 

7,757,949 

3,356,257 

2,689,800 

934,151 

723,448 

35,000 

4,543,919 

1,868,727 

1,306,983 

272,640 

337,841 

28,564,300 

15,496,606 

8,330,010* 

The  following  Statement,  extracted  from  a  Parliamentary  Return,  dated, 
13 th  April,  1858,  shows  the  amount  of  Capital  which  it  is  estimated 
will  be  required  for  the  Indian  Raikoays  sanctioned  wp  to  this  time. 


baiiayay  company. 

— ■ 

Estimated  Outlay 
to  complete  the 
several  LmeB 

East  Indian  . 

Eastern  Bengal . 

Madras  . 

East  Indian  Peninsula . . 

Sind  and  Punjab  . . . 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  . 

1’l30 

740 

1,208 

330 

12,731,000 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

10,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

£34,231,000 

Page  88. — Assay  produce  of  Silver  Bullion  received  into  the  Mints  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  for  1855-56. 


CaicdttA._  Rupees. 

Assay  produce  of  Silver  received  from  individuals .  4,53,61,863 

Value  of  uncuxreut  coins  recoivod  from  Treasury  officers .  44,98,209 

Silver  Coinage . .  3,87,62,323 


Assay  produce  of  Silver  received  from  individuals . 

Value  of  uncurrent  coins  received  from  Treasury  officers. 
Silver  Coinage . 

Assay  produce  of  Silver  received  from  individuals . 

Value  of  uncurrent  coins  received  from  Treasury  officers. 
Silver  Coinage . 


2,92,45,122 

10,60,480 

2,55,21,952 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


[Where  asterisks  (•)  arc  inserted  after  the  figures,  the  passages  indicated  -will  be  found  in 
the  foot-notes.] 


A. 

Abbott  (Col.)  i,,  284,  410 ;  (Bactrian 
Goins  of)  ii.,  193*. 

Abdalgases,  ii.,  215. 

„  Sasan,  ii.,  210. 

Abdullah  bin  HAzim,  Coin  of,  found  at 
Mauikyhla,  i.,  62,  94. 

Abul  Fazl  (notes  on  Akbar's  coinage), 
TJ.  T.,  5*  ;  (list  of  Akbar’s  mints), 
TJ.  T.,  23*  ;  (notico  of  Linear  Mea¬ 
sures),  U.  T.,  123*. 

Abu  (Mount),  Ancient  Inscriptions  on, 
i.,  130. 

Abyssinian  ara,  IT.  T.,  138. 

Acts  of  Government  on  Coinage,  U.T.,  77. 
Addenda  to  Useful  Tables  (gold  and 
silver  currencies  of  India,  exports 
imports,  etc.),  U.  T.,  318. 
Afghanistan,  Antiquities  of,  i.,  109. 
Agathooles,  i.,  27,  186 ;  ii.,  4 ;  (locality 
of  his  rule),  5,  8,  7,  13,  15,  178. 
Agatbooles  and  Diodotus,  i.,  27. 

„  „  Euthydemns,  i,,  xvi. 

Agathocleia,  ii.,  196. 

Agni  Pur&ja,  Yalue  of  ’Wilford’s  Lists 
from,  TJ.  T.,  249*. 

Albirdni,i.,43  (Account  of  Kings  of  India) 
268 ;  (Kings  of  Kabul)  314 ;  (Indian 
■Writing)  il.,  46*,  48* ;  (Indian  Nu¬ 
merals)  ii.,  80;  (Gupta  epoch)  ii., 
87  j  (Indian  Cycles)  U.  T.,  166. 
Abulfeda,  i.,  69. 

Ajmir  Princes,  i.,  61. 

Alexander  the  Great,  1,  24,  55. 

Alexander  Bala,  i.,  25. 

Alikasunari,  ii.,  22. 

Allah&bdd,  Lht,  i.,  41,  56,  232,  233, 
365. 

„  Deciphement  of  second  in¬ 

scription  on,  by  Dr.  Mill, 
i.,  232. 

.,  Prinsep’s  revised  translation 

'  of  ditto,  i.,  233. 


Alphabets— 

Allahabad  Gupta,  ii.,  39,  52. 
Amarhvati,  etc.,  ii.,  53. 

Aranuean,  ii..  167. 

Arian,  i.,  176,  177,  180;  ii.,  125, 
144,  et  seg. 

„  general  resume  of,  ii.,  128, 147. 
„  geographical  limits  of,  i.,  204. 

„  Comparative,  table  of,  ii.,  166. 
Bactrian  (see  Arian). 

Bengali,  ii.,  39,  62. 

Bhilsa,  ii.,  1,  et  seg. 

Cbaldieo-Peblvi  (see  Parthian). 
Comparative  table  of  Arian  alphabets, 


„  Type  Tables  of  transitions 

of,  ii.,  52. 

Kashmiri,  ii.,  52. 

Kistna,  ii.,  62. 

Kuflc,  ii.,  166,  168. 


„  modem,  ii  , 

Palmyrene,  ii.,  167,  168. 

Parthian,  i.,  11 ;  ii.,  163. 

„  sites  of,  ii.,  164. 

Peblvi,  i.,  13. 

„  modem  alphabetofji., 63 ;  ii.,170. 

Peblvi  Sassanian,  extent  of  the  use  of, 


.,  163*. 


spread  of,  li¬ 
the  gradatic 
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Ali'kaukts,  cmtiimci— 

Punic,  of  M.  do  Luyncs,  ii.,  167. 
Punjabi,  ii.,  52. 

Sfili  Kings  of  Saurfdistra,  ii.  39,  52. 
Semitic,  ii.,  168. 

Siimitic,  ii.,  1(57. 

Syriac,  5tli  century,  A.n.,  ii.,  169, 

„  modern,  ii.,  169. 

Telingu,  ii.,  52. 

Tibetan,  ii.,  8,  39,  52. 

'Western  Caves,  ii.,  3H,  62, 

Zend,  i.,  183  ;  ii.,  106, 

,,  full  comparative  alphabet  of,  ii., 

Amoghn,  i.,  203. 

Amyntns,  i.,  397  ;  ii.,  193. 

Ancient  Hindi!  Cains,  i.,  289,  299. 
Anuiont  Indian  -weights  for  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  i ,  211*. 

Anoient  town  near  Bahnt,  disaavary  of, 
i.,  73,76. 

Andhra  dynasty,  i.,  58,  G1 ;  TJ.  T.,  241. 
„  dominion,  locality  of,  uncurtain, 


192. 

Antioohus,  i.,  49,  348. 

„  Thaos,  i.,  25 ;  ii.,  12,  ct  seq,,  29, 
„  the  Gvuat,  ii.,  12,  25. 

Antimachus  Tlioos,  ii,,  183. 

,.  name  associated  with  that 
of  Diodotns,  ii.,  183. 

Antimachus  Nikephoros,  i.,  189;  ii.,  186. 

Antiquities  of  Afghanistan,  i,,  109. 

Anuswhra,  reception  of  tho,  into  Arian 
Alphabet,  i.,  160;  ii.,  161,  162*. 

Apollodotus,  i.,  38,  46,  48,  49,  55,  126, 
188,  208*  ;  ii.,  88,  188. 
,,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  i.,  47. 

Arab  Governors  of  Persia,  Pehlvi  Coins 
of,  i,,  64. 

Archebius,  i.,  353  ;  ii.,  193, 

Arian  Nomenclature,  ii.,  170. 

,  „  oharaoter  onoo  prevalent,  ii.,  50. 

Armenian  era,  II.  T.,  143. 

Arrian,  passage  from,  relating  to  Apollo¬ 
dotus,  i.,  47. 

„  passage  from,  relating  to  money, 

Arsacos,  i.,  33. 

„  of  Baetria,  ii.,  217. 

Arsocidse,  i,  40,  41,  50,  126 ;  P.  T„  229 
300. 

Artemidorus,  ii.,  187, 

Aryan  Paces,  ii.,  51*. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bongal,  its  institution 
and  progress,  i.,  6,  15. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  resolution  of, 
on  resignation  of  J.  Prinsep,  ii.,  218. 


,  ,  .  i.2nj£&/.2g± 

Asoka,  l.,  40 ;  n.  5,  12,  ct  seq. 

,,  identification  of  Piyadasi  as  ii 
13,  18,  24. 

„  Translation  of  edicts  of,  ii.,  14. 

„  Duplicate  version  of  original 

passage  in  edicts  regarding  Au- 
tiocluw,  ii.,  15, 

„  Pcmurks  on  edicts  of,  ii.,  18. 

„  Prof.  'Wilson's  revision  of  the 

triple  version  of  edicts, ii,,  16,21. 
„  Sanskrit  Alphabet  its  ngreo- 
mont  with  Alphabet  of  Sau- 
rfahtran  Coins,  ii.,  39. 
Aspavarma,  ii.,  210. 

‘Ass  Money,'  i.,  341. 

Assay  of  bullion  brought  to  Calcutta 
mint,  IT.  T.,  61. 

Ava  monetary  system,  IT,  T.,  34. 

„  silver  cakcH,  assay  of,  IT.  T.,  61. 
Avdall,  Mr.,  i.,  362. 

Azilisus,  i.,  192;  ii.,  211. 

Azus,  i.,  100;  ii.,  205. 

13. 

Babington,  Dr.,  i.,  88*. 

Bactriii,  CoiiiH  and  relics  from,  ii.,  218. 

„  Gruok  Princes  of,  Buddhist  suc- 

„  resume  of  works  roforring  to 
Kings  andCoinago  of  ii.,  172*. 
Buctrian  alpbabot,  discovery  of,  i.,  178, 
352,  397;  ii.,  125. 
„  ,,  review  of,  ii.,  144. 

Bactriim  Coins,  emblems  on,  i.,  40. 

„  „  figures  on,  i.,  42. 

„  „  with  supposed  Greek  in¬ 

scriptions,  i.,  186. 

„  „  new  varieties  of,  from 

Masson’s  drawings,  i., 
362. 

„  „  ofthoAzosgroup,ii.,141. 

„  Empire,  destruction  of,  i.,  38*. 

„  Greek  Coins,  i,,  221. 

„  Greeks,  tho,  ii.,  64. 

„  and  Indo-Scytliic  Coins,  i.,  45, 

etseq,,  176,  397. 

„  Kings,  Coins  of,  i.,  185-194. 

„  „  uncertain  names  of,  on 

Coins,  i,,  190. 

„  „  contemporary  olassifloa- 

tion  of,  ii.,  174. 

,,  „  M.  de  Burtholomtei’s  list 


.,  174. 


Table,  ii.,  175. 

M.  Lassen's  list,  ii.,  176. 
Sehle|el’s  catalogue  of, 
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Bactrian  Engs,  fell  Coin  catalogue  of,ii., 
178. 

„  Monarchy,  Epochal  and  Terri¬ 
torial  distribution 
of,  ii.,  171. 

„  „  Greet  dynasties 

ii.,  173. 

„  Pchlvi  inscriptions  on  Coins 
184. 

„  „  alphabet,  i.,  180. 

„  transcriptsof  Greeknames,ii.,134. 

„  type,  Prinsep’s,  i.,  177. 

Bactro-Phlt  characters  on  vase  foun 


Tope  at  Bimartn,  i.,  106. 

Balliara  dynasty,  the,  i.,  86. 

Barbaric  Engs  of  Bactria,  ii.,  173. 
Bartholomasi,  M.  de,  i.,  28 ;  (list  of  Bao- 
trian  Kings),  ii.,  174. 


Bayley,  Mr.  E.  C.  (Bi-litcral  inscription 
discovered  in  the  Kangra  Hills), 

i.,  159 ;  (Coins  of  Kashmir),  i.,  391 ; 
(Coinage  of  Kings  of  Kangra),  i.. 


Bcghrhm,  Masson’s  momoir  on  ancient 
Coins  found  at,  i.,  80. 

„  notes  on,  i.,  82. 

„  memoir  on,  i.,  344,  348. 

„  Coins  collected  from,  in  years 
1833-35,  i.,  350. 

Behat,  discovery  of  an  ancient  town  near, 

i.,  73,  76. 

„  note  on  Coins  with  supposed  Greek 
inscriptions  found  at,  i.,  112. 

„  exhumation  of  a  subterranean 

town  at,  i.,  200.  , 

„  group  of,  Coins,  i.,  200-209. 
Benares  Copper-plate  inscriptions,  i.,  251. 
Bhilsa  alphabet,  application  of,  to  Bud¬ 
dhist  group  of  Coins, 

„  „  the  original  type  of  the 

Sanskrit,  and  its  de- 
.  rivatives,  ii.,  8. 

„  inscriptions,  ancient  Sanskrit 

numerals  in,  ii.,  72. 

Bhithri  Lht,  i.,  240,  365. 

„  „  grammatical  mistakes  in  the 

inscriptions  on,  i,,  241. 
Biswa,  the,  U.  T.,  129. 

Bimarhn,  Tope  of,  i.,  105. 

Bird,  Dr.  (attempt  to  decipher  writing 
on  steatite  vase  found  in  Tope  at 
Bimarhn),  i.,  106  ;  (Shh  Coins),  ii., 


Block-printing,  application  of  a  new 
method  of,  ii.,  102. 

Borrodaile,  Mr.,  i.,  432. 

Boulderson,  Mr.  H.  S.  (Bareli  inscrip¬ 
tion),  331. 


Brass  casket  from  Afghanistan,  date  of, 
identical  with  that  of  the  Manik- 
yhla  stone,  i,  161. 

Brass  cylinder  found  at  JelalhMd,  i.,  105. 
British- Indian  monetary  system,  IT.  T.,  1. 
„  „  weights  and  measures, 

Bronze  Coins  of  Behitii.,  2. 


Brown  liquid  in  cylinder  found  at  Manik- 
yala,  i.,  96,  153. 

Buddha,  image  of,  from  Kabul,  i.,  136. 

„  instaUation  of  statue  of,  1.  266. 
„  religion  introduced  to  Kashmir, 


Buddha  era,  IT.  T.,  164;  i.,  144*;  ii., 
86*,  87*. 

Buddhist  succession  to  the  Greek  Princes 


ot  nactria,  i.,  4U. 

„  character  of  Coins  dug  up  at 
Behat,  i.,  200. 

„  assimilation  of,  to  the  Indo- 

Scythic  Coins,  i.,  217. 

„  emblems  on  earliest  Hindi! 

CoinB,  i.,  224. 

„  symbols,  on  the  ‘panther’  Coins 

of  Agathocles,  ii.,  7. 

„  Satrap  Coins,  ii.,  223. 

Buddhist  genealogies,  TJ.  T.,  287. 
Buddhist  chronology  of  Tibet,  IT.  T.,  289. 
Budha  Gupta,  i,  338,  340. 

1  Bull  and  Horseman’  series  of  Coins,  i., 
331. 


aese  eras,  H.  T.,  166. 

Burmese  chronology,  IT.  T.,  291 . 
urn,  Dr.  (KairaTamba-Patras);  i,,  267, 
262;  (Sanskrit  numerals),  ii.,  73. 
Burnes,  Lieut.,  i.,  42,  52,  90,  (topes) 
165,  338. 

imouf,  M.  Enghne  (note  on  Ktohh 

S),  i.,  53  ;  (on  Sarira),  i.,  106 ; 
le  change  of  vowel  orthography 
en  Sanskrit  and  Zend),  i.,  129, 
135;  (topes),  166,  168,  183,  221, 
406 ;  (early  Buddhist  writings),  ii., 
32 ;  U.  T.,  240. 

Burt,  Capt.  (Eran  pillar  inscriptions),  i., 
248;  (transcript  of  the  Iron  pillar 
inscription  at  Dihli),  i.,  319. 

Bush,  Col.  T.,  ii,  188,  189,  211. 


C. 

Calendric  scales,  IT.  T.,  185. 

Calliope,  ii.,  199. 

Caldwell,  Mr.  (Drhviijian  languages),  ii., 
50*. 

Cast  Coins,  i,,  215. 

Cautley,  Col.  Sir  P.  T.  (on  an  ancient 
town  discovered  near  Behat),  i.,  73, 
76 ;  (Coins  dug  up  at  Behat),  i.,  200. 
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Caves  of  Central  India,  i.,  41. 

„  Ur.  Stevenson's  inscriptions  from 
Western,  U.  T.,  263. 

Central  India,  Coins  of  Ilindfi  Princes 
of,  i.,  53. 

Ceylon,  ancient  Coins  of,  L,  410. 

„  Topes  of,  i, ,  108. 

Chandra  Quptn,  i,  48,  49.  IVJ. 

„  „  I.,  i.,  378. 

„  „  II.,  i.,  383. 

Chamccno,  Coins  of ,  i.,  30. 

Cliiuosu  currency,  IT,  I’.,  33. 
Chinose-Tibot  silver  nmuoy,  U.  T,,  86. 
Ohinoso  ora,  II.  T.,  115. 

‘  Chohtm’  Coins,  i.,  301,  330. 

Christian  religion  in  ancient  times  tino- 
tnred  with  mysteries  of  sun  worship, 

i.,  123. 

Chronological  tables  (Indian),  U.  T.,  131. 
„  „  diroutious  for  using, 

IT.  T.,  176. 

Chronology,  Indian,  IT.  T.,  148. 

Coins— 

•Ajm.fr,  Somoswura  of,  i.,  330. 

Arab  (Pe.hlvi1 legends),  i.,  62,  161. 

,,  Kuiic,  i.,  21,  151 ;  ii.,  117. 
Baetrian,  i.,  15,  20,  45,  80,  170,  185, 
352,  307;  ii.,  125. 

„  full  catalogue  of,  ii.,  178. 

„  an<l  Indo-Scythic,  now  types 

of,  i.,  397. 

„  of  tbo  Azes  group,  ii.,  141. 
Bamihn,  i.,  334. 

Bohnt,  i.,  82,  200. 

Bilingual,  Arinu,audIudianPfiU,i.,  203. 

„  „  und  Greek, i.,  187, 352. 

„  Indian  Pfcli  and  Groulc,  i., 
186,  433  ;  ii.,  88. 

„  miscellaneous, i.,304;  ii.,108. 

BrJihmaniiVid,  ii.,  119, 

Buddhist,  ii.,  1. 

„  Satmp,  ii.,  223. 

Coylon,  i.,  419. 

Chohhn,  i.,  303,  380. 

Dihli,  i.,  306,  at  seq. 

Ghaznnvi,  i.,  333. 

Ghoii,  ii.,  106. 

Greek,  i ,  7,  221,  227. 

,,  Baetrian,  i.,  350. 

i,  i,  onnmeration  of,  i., 
350. 

Gupta,  i.,  227.  365. 

„  gold  Coins,  fall  catalogue  of, 

i.,  374-377. 

„  ailvov  ditto,  ii.,  94, 

Hindu,  i.,  53,  195,  209. 

„  from  Kanauj,  i.,  85. 

„  first  Kanauj  scries,  i,,  286. 

„  of  Mid  Age,  i,,  289. 

„  Muhammadan  era,  i.,  393. 


Coins,  continued— 

Hindi!,  imitations  from  the  1  Ardokro 
type,!.,  365. 

ij  „  secoiulsoriosji.,374. 

v  u  third  serios,  i.,  388, 

„  descended  from  the  Parthian 

type,  i.,  402. 

Inda-Bnctnun,  ii.,  223. 

„  Muhumnmdun,  i.,  305. 

„  SaHsauiun,  i.,  32,  402,  407,  410  • 

ii.,  106,  107. 

,i  ,,  elassilled  index  of  va¬ 
rieties  of,  ii.,  107. 

Imlo-Seythie,  I.,  41,  45,  176, 224,  351, 
898. 

„  „  new  varieties  of,  i.,  360. 

Kanauj,  i.,  230,  277,  289,  395. 
Kudpliisos,  i.,  127. 

Kmierkos.  i„  124.  126,  360. 

Knngi'ii,  i.,  291,  392. 

Knslunfr,  i„  380-391. 

Kullo,  i.,  408  ;  ii.,  108. 
Mesopotamian,  i.,  .32. 

Modern  livitisli-Indian,  XT.  T,,  2,  at  sen. 

„  local,  varieties  of,  U.  T.,  84. 
Moghul,  U.  T.,  46. 

Muhammadan,  i.,  18. 

Parthian,  i.,  9,  361. 

„  subordinate  varieties  of,  ii., 
164. 

Persian  (modern),  ii.,  104. 
llfijput,  i,  209. 

Homan,  i.,  1,  19. 

.Sfdi  Kings  of  Gujarfit,  ii.,  84. 

Sumantu  devil,  i.,  304,  313. 

Bassanian,  i.,  12,  33,  34,  40,  120,  351. 
Saunishtnm,  i.,  331,  425  ;  ii.,  69,  84. 

„  sub-varieties  of,  ii.,  99, 

„  legends  on  deciphered,  i., 

'426. 

Sind,  Kubfichuh  of,  i.,  305. 

Toramimn,  i.,  340. 

,,  of  Kashmir,  i.  389. 

Talhali  bin  Tfiliir,  ii.,  118, 

Varidia,  i.,  295. 

Coin  catalogue,  ii.,  178. 

„  collections,  ii.,  218. 

Coins  collected  from  Bcghrhm,  1834-35, 
350. 

„  found  on  tlio  site  of  an  ancient 
Hindi!  town  near  Bohat,  73. 

„  of  the  1  peacock’  typo,  339. 

„  of  the  same  typo  as  that  found  by 
Lieut.  Conolfy  at  Kanauj,  note 
on,  114. 

„  and  relics  from  Bactria,  ii.,  218. 

„  with  tho  ‘  Sri  Hamira,’  rovorse,  333. 

„  Central  India  (copper),  H.  T.,  38. 

„  of  Shfdv  A’lam,  symbols  on,  H.  T., 
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Coins  and  inscriptions,  utility  of,  TJ.  T., 
219. 

Coinage  of  India,  modem,  TJ.  T.,  1,  et  seq. 

„  „  „  dutyandrefinage 

charge, TX.T., 9. 

’’Persia,  i.,  151.  9 

Coining,  the  introduction  of  the  art  of, 
i.,  211,  etseq. 

„  independent  development  of,  in 
India,  i.,  219,  221. 

Colebrooke,  Mr.  H.  T.,  i.,  54  ;  (funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  Hindus),  i.,  155 ; 
(ancient  Indian  weights  for  gold 
and  silver),  i.,  211* ;  (rendering  of 
Sanskrit  texts  of  Golden  Lit  at 
Dikii)  '  — 


Dikii),  i.. 
Comparative  i 


e  Greoian  or  Indo-Seythic  se 
i.,  195. 

Contemporary  classification  of  Bactrian 

Conoll™  Lieut.  A.,'i.,  19,  84,  86. 

Constantinople,  era  of,  TJ.  T.,  137. 

Copper  Coins  of  India,  tables  of,  TJ.  T., 
62. 

Copper  plate  grants  found  at  Seoni,  ii.,  52. 
„  „  at  Benares,  i.,  251, 

Court,  General,  i.,  105 ;  (description  of 
Manikykla  and  its  topes),  i.,  138 ; 
(note  on  Coins  discovered  by),  i., 
141;  (topes),  i.,  145,  147,  165*. 

Creuzer,  D.  F.  (on  the  great  festival  of 
the  ancient  Persians),  i.,  123*,  133. 

Csoma  de  Koros,  i.,  38,  40,  59 ;  (D6g- 
hopes  of  Tibet),  i.,  154;  (funeral 
- -es  of  Shkya,  i., 


167*. 


Cunningham,  Major,  i.,  27*  37,  66, 
95;  (his  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
discoverer  of  certain  Bactrian  letters, 
quoted  in  his  own  words),  i.,  97*, 
9S  ;  (decipherments  of  inscriptions 
on  Manikyhla  Coins), i., 98-109 ;  135, 
136,  143;  (Bactrian  system  of 
numeration),  i.,  145*,  149  ;  (inscrip¬ 
tions  from  Ybsufzhi),  i.,  164;  (on 
topes),  i.,  166 ;  (Sanclii  topes),  i., 
172*  ;  IT.  T.,  241* ;  (Bckat  Coins), 
i.,  204*;  (transcript  of  Bhithri 
Lht),  i.,  241 ;  (Gupta  Chronology),  i., 
264*,  271,  272,  338,  377  ;  (Kashmir 
Coins),  i.,  389;  ii.,  3;  (criticisms  on 
■Wilson’s  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
dates  of  the  Greek  Kings  mentioned 
in  Piyadasi’s  edicts),  ii.,  26* ;  (Bhilsa 
topes),  ii.,  44*  ;  (speculative  date  of 
Nrrvhna),  ii.,  87*  ;  (opinion  of  the 
date  and  political  position  of  the 
Shh  Kings  of  Saurkshtra),  ii.,  89 ; 


Cunningham,  Major,  continued — 

(his  unpublished  plates  of  Coins),  ii., 
144*  ;  (copy  of  Kapurdigiri  inscrip¬ 
tion), ii.,  24*,  147*;  (list  of  Bactrian 
Kings),  ii,,  175;  (dates  of  Dihli 
monarchs,  230  n.a.),  TJ.  T  239; 
(chronology  of  Kashmir),  U.  T., 

Currencies  of  India  (gold  and  silver), 
history  of,  U.  T.,  69;  (forced  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughlak),  XT.  T.,  71. 

Cycles,  Grahaparivritti,  U.  T.,  158. 

„  Yrihaspati-Chakra,  TJ.  T.,  163. 

„  years  numbered  by,  IT.  T.,  188. 

D. 

Date,  conjectural,  of  the  Maniky&la  tope, 
i„  143,  150,  et  seq.,  174. 

Danduca  inscription,  i.,  254. 

Days  of  the  week  and  their  synonymes, 
TJ.T.,.151. 

Debased  eoinag|  of  later  Bactrian  Kings, 


,,  181. 

Destruction  of  Bactrian  empire  by  Tatars 
and  Scythians,  L,  38. 

Devknampiya,  edicts  of,  ii.,  12,  20. 
Devhnampiyatissa  of  Ceylon,  i.,  170. 
Dhauli  inscriptions,  ii,,  14. 

Die-cutting,  introduction  of  art  of,  into 
India,  i.,  56. 

Die-struck  Coins,  i.,  216,  et  seq. 

Dihli  pillar  inscription,  i.,  41,  56,  233, 
319 ;  ii.,  IS. 

„  inscription  under  arch  of  Kntb 
mosque,  i.,  327. 

„  ruins  in  old,  i.,  328. 

„  Coins  of  Pathkn  sovereigns  of,  ii., 
104. 


„  associated  with  Agathocles,  i., 

27;  u.,  178. 

„  associated  with  Antimachus, 

Diomedes,  i.,  354 ;  ii.,  190. 

Dionysius,  ii.,  191. 

Dirham,  i.,  19. 

Dohb,  Coins  dag  up  in  the,  i.,  117. 
Drkvidian  languages,  ii.,  50. 

Droysen,  M.,  i.,  28. 

Duncan,  J  onathan  (Saxnkthtope),!.,  17  5*. 
Dynastic  Lists— 

A’kdil  Skkki,  of  Bijaplir,  U.  T.,  316. 
Adeva  rkjas  of  Tulnva,  etc.,  IT.  T.,  278. 
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Aditya,  G.  X.,  244. 

Allirs  of  Nepfil,  U.  T.,  260. 

Amber,  linos  of,  U.  X.,  259. 

Andhra,  G.  1'.,  241 . 

Anliuhvhra  (Gnjarht),  G.  T.,  255. 
Assam,  rftjas  of,  G.  1’.,  273. 

Arsacidan  kings  of  Armenia,  U.T.,  300. 
Atabogs  of  Irak,  U.  T.,  303. 

BaUmmii,  of  Kulbarga,  IT.  T.,  3H. 
Balahlii  (Saurtuditra),  G.  T.,  252, 
Bnlli>un,  i.,  256. 

Bluittis  (Jesolmer),  TJ.  T.,  260. 
BoKilrfijas  of  ICarnfiWi,  TJ.  T.,  275. 
Bengal,  rajas  of,  U.  T.,  271. 

Band  Shfihi,  of  Bidnr,  G.  X.,  314. 
Bhotii,  U.  X.,  247. 

Bikaner  Rfij,  G.  T.,  259. 
Brhhmaputm,  TJ.  T.,  273. 

Buddhist,  TJ.  T.,  287. 

Ceylon,  sovereigns  of,  G.  T.,  295. 
Clumdra-vansa,  TJ.  T.  239. 

CMlukva,  TJ.  T.,  277.* 

„  of  the  smith* TJ.  X.,  278. 

Cliohfui,  TJ.  T.,  247. 

„  Haravati  branch  of,  G.T.,248. 
„  Bundi  bvauoh  of,  U.  T.,  248. 

„  Jvotah  branch  otj  TJ.  X.,  249. 

(Jliola,  rCuos  of,  U.  X.,  279. 

Paruki  of  Iifuuleish,  TJ.  X.,  314. 
Gnnga-vansa,  TJ.  X.,  267. 

Ghaimt,  TJ.  X.,  305, 

Gonordiya,  TJ.  X,,  244. 

Greek,  in  Asia,  TJ.  X,,  209. 

GujniAt,  kings  of,  TJ.  X.,  315, 

Gupta,  i.,  245,  250,  276. 

Gnrka  Muudala  rhjns,  TJ.  X,,  2C1. 
Holkor  family,  TJ.  X.,  286. 

Im&d  Shfihi,  of  Borar,  TJ.  X.,  315. 
Indmvansa,  TJ.  X.,  273. 

Jfimi,  of  Sumantt,  G.  X'.,  313. 

Itainian,  of  Persia,  G.  X.,  301. 
Knlabkurja,  G.  X.,  277. 

K&nwa,  U.  X.,  240. 

Kashmir,  rajas  of,  TJ.  X,,  241. 

„  Musalnmn  Kings  of,  G,  I., 
247,  312. 

Kaurava,  G.  X.,  243. 

Kosari-vansa,  G.  X.,  266. 

Khorhshn,  governors  of,  G.  T.,  304. 
ICuru,  G.  I.,  241. 

Kutb  Slihlii,  of  Golooncla,  G.  X.,  31C. 
Lahong!uidZimmay,ohiofsof,G.T.,294. 
Lunar,  G.  X.,  236. 

Magadhfi,  kings  of,  G.  T.,  239. 
Mahratti,  G.  X.,  285. 

Maisur,  rOjas  of,  G.  X.,  281. 

Malwa,  rhnas  of,  G.  X.,  256. 

Manipur,  rfij  as  of,  G.  T.,  274. 

„  kings  of,  G.  X.,  315. 


Dvnastic  I.ists,  continued — 

Maurya,  G.  X.,  240. 

Mewnr,  rinas  of,  G.  X.,  256. 

Mughal,  of  Xiu'tary,  G.  T.,  308. 
Mughal  sulthus  of  Khorhsfm,  G.  X., 

309. 

Muglnil-Tartar,  of  Persia,  G.  X.,  309., 
Mughal  emperors  of  Hindustan,  G.  X., 
'  IMG. 

Muhammadan  khalifa,  U.  X.,  302. 
Multfvu,  kings  of,  TJ.  X.,  315. 

Nfiga  or  Knrkotii,  U.  X.,  245. 

Nfiyak,  1J.  T„  230. 

Nopfd,  rfijnH  of,  TJ.  X.,  208. 

Nnvorit,  U.  X.,  269. 

Nfafim  Shfihi  of  Alnnadnagar,  G.  X,, 

310. 

Nizams  of  Ilaidurfibid,  G.  X.,  317. 
Dude,  nuwfilis  and  kings  of,  G.  X., 
317. 

Paligar  of  Triehinapali,  G.  X.,  282. 
Tamili,  U.  X.,  237,  239. 

Pamlyan,  of  Miulura,  G.  X.,  280. 
lhiUiu  sidtaus  of  Xlindfisttui,  TJ.  X., 
310. 

„  „  of  Bengal,  TT.  X.,  311. 

Tcahdfidian,  of  Persia,  G.  X.,  300. 
Ilalitor  (Kaimuj),  IT.  X.,  258. 

„  (Mfinvtir),  G.  X.,  259. 

Nalfaris  (Khorfisfinl,  G.  X.,  304. 
Suisimfiga,  G.  X'.,  240. 

Sfinifmian,  of  Bokhara,  G.  I.,  304. 
Sassanian  Kings  of  Persia,  G.  T., 


Solulk,  G.  X.,  307. 

Shark!,  of  J  annnur,  TJ.  X.,  312. 
Sholan,  of  Karnfitfi,  G.  X.,  276. 

Sikh,  of  Lahore,  G.  X.,  286. 

Siinrmm,  vhjas  of,  G.  X.,  271. 

Sind  and  Tutta,  kings  of,  G.  X.,  313. 
Sind,  Arab  governors  of,  313. 

Sindhiu,  G.  X.,  280. 

Solar,  or  Surya-vansa,  G.  I.,  232. 
Sfifl,  U.  X.,  309. 

Sun  aka,  G.  X.,  240. 

Sunga,  G.  X.,  240. 

Suraj-vunsa  rhias,  G.  X.,  267. 
Surya-vansa,  G.  T.,  269. 

Xfduiridos  G.  X.,  304. 

Tibet,  kings  of,  G.  T.,  290. 

Tsin,  of  China,  G.  X.,  288, 

Turcoman  Ortokito  princes,  G.  X., 
308. 


Gtpala,  G.  X„  245. 

Vijoyaniigar,  rfijas  of,  G.  T.,  281. 
Veukatagiri,  Valuguti  rfijas  of,  G.  X 


282. 


Yadova,  G.  T.,  277. 

Indian,  according  to  Perishtah,  G,  T., 
283. 
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Early  Bhilsa  alphabet,  ii.,  10. 

Egyptian  era,  IT.  T.,  140. 

Elphinstone,  Hon.  M.,  i.,  175*. 

Elliot,  Mr.  Bardoe,  i.,  64. 

Elliot,  Sir  H.  11.,  i.,  331  H.  T.,  283,  313. 
Elliot,  Mr.  W.,  H.  T.,  276. 

Ellora,  cares  of,  i.,  41. 

Epoch  of  S6.h  Kings  of  Sanrashtra,  ii.,  86. 
Epochal  and  territorial  distribution  of 
the  Bactrian  monarchy,  ii.,  171 
Epochs,  correction  of,  U.  T,,  216. 

„  fixed  on  astronomical  data,  TT.  T., 
217. 

„  by  grants  and  inscriptions,  17.  T., 
219. 

„  fixed  on  Coins,  IT.  T;,  221. 

Eran  pillar  inscription,  i.,  248. 

Abraham,  IT.  T.,  142. 

.Abyssinian,  XT.  T..  138. 

Akbar,  (HSM),  H.  T.,  171. 

Antioch  and  Alexander,  H.  T.,  l: 
Armenian,  IT.  T.,  143. 

Balabhi  (see  Yalabhi). 

Buddha,!,  144*;  ii.,86*,87*;  H.T.164. 
Burmese,  IT.  T.,  166. 

Cmsarean,  H.  T.,  142. 

Chinese,  H.  T.,  145. 

Christian,  U.  T.,  136, 

Constantinople,  TJ.  T.,  137. 

Death  of  Alexander,  IT.  T.,  142. 
Dioolesian,  U.  T.,  140. 

Egyptian,  IT.  T.,  140. 

Fa§li,  H.  T.,  168,  170. 

French  revolutionary,  U.  T.,  143. 
Grecian,  TJ.  T.,  141. 

Jain,  TJ.  T.,  165. 

Jaltis  years,  IT.  T.,  172. 

Japanese,  IT.  T.,  147. 

Jewish,  TJ.  T.,  138. 

Julian,  H.  T.,  140. 

Kali-yug,  U.  T.,  154. 

Muhammadan,  tT.  T.,  144. 
Habonassar,  IT.  T.,  139. 

NewSr  of  Nipkl,  IT.  T.,  166. 
Parasurama,  U.  T.,  158. 

Persian,  of  Yesdegird,  TJ.  T.,  142. 
BAi-Abhishck  of  the  Markthas,  TJ.  T., 
173. 

Skka,  U.  T.,  164,  167- 
Siva-Sinha,  IT.  T.,  158. 

Soor  of  Mahkrkshtra,  IT.  T-,  171, 
Spanish,  IT.  T.,  142. 

Sri  Harsha,  i..,  268 ;  ii.,  87;  TJ.  T.,  167. 
Tyre,  IT.  T.,  142. 

Valabhi,  i.,  269,  276  ;  IT.  T.,  158,  167. 
Vikramkditya(orSamvat),TJ.T . 167, 1 67. 


;  H.  T.,  167. 


Eras  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  TJ.  T., 
132,  et  seq. 

,,  dependent  on  Hindd  solar  year, 
H.  T.,  153. 

„  dependent  on  luni-solar  year,  TJ.T., 
167. 

„  derived  from  the  Hijra,  IT.  T.,  168. 
„  used  in  India,  tabular  view  of, 
TJ.  T.,  174. 

„  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  IT.  T., 
132. 

Erskine,  Mr.  (topes),  i.,  166. 

Eukratides,  i.,  36,  38,  48,  50,  62,  126, 
186 ;  (his  name  and  epoch  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  Vikramk- 


ditya),  i.,  187 ;  348,  399;  ii.,  127, 

ithydemus, '  i.,  38,  49-51,  126,  185, 
348,  398;  (two  kings  of  that  name), 


Factory  weights  of  Bengal,  TT.  T.,  104. 
Fals,  i.,  19. 

Fasli  era  of  the  Dakhan,  TT.  T.,  170. 
Fatimite  dynasty  (Persia),  inscription  on 
the  Coins  of,  i.,  20. 

Fergusson  (classification  of  topes),  i., 
166  ;  (Dihli,  architecture  at),  328. 
Ferishtah,  TJ.  T.,  283. 

Fmhn,  Prof.,  i.,  151;  ii.,  117. 

Freeling,  Mr.,  i.,  339,  378*,  379. 

French  revolutionary  era,  TT.  T.,  143. 
Funds  of  Government  of  India,  TJ.T.,  79*. 
„  „  conversion  of  5  per 

cents.,  TJ.T.,  86*. 
Funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Hindfis,  i., 
155. 

„  „  of  the  Buddhists,  i., 

167,  et  seq. 


Gh 

Gadhia-Ka  Paisa,  i.,  341, 

Gage,  Mr.  (on  brown  liquid  in  cylinders 
from  Manikytla),  i.,  157. 

Gandak  Lkf,  figure  on,  i,,  233. 

Gaur  branch  of  Pala  family,  i.,  295. 
Genealogical  tables,  TT.  T.,  215. 

Gerard,  Mr.  J.  G.  (topes  and  antiquities 
of  Afghanistan),  i.,  109,  117,  136. 
Ghafotkacha,  i.,  37. 

Gildemeister  Script.  Arab  de  rebus  Im. 

dicis,  ii.,  Ill*,  120*,_ 

Girnkrrock,  Asoka  inscription,  ii.,  18, 35,. 
„  .  Skh  inscription,  ii.,  55.. 
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Gobineau,  Comte  A.  de,  bis  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Parthian  legends,  ii.,  164*. 
Gold  casket,  containing-  supposed  relics 
of  Shkya  Buddha,  i.,  108. 

„  coinages  of  tho  British  Goycrnmont 
in  India,  XT.  T..  72, 76*,  78*. 

„  Goins  of  India,  taolo  of,  XT.  T.,  43, 
ct  seq. 

„  and  silvor  in  India,  note  on  roln- 
„  „  tivo  vuluo  during  the 

16theontury,XJ.T.,5, 
„  „  ourroncios  at  noto  on 

history  of,  IT.  T.,  60. 
„  „  currencies  of  India, 

XT.  T.,  318. 

Golden  IAI;  at  Dihli,  i,  324. 

Goldinghain,  Mr.,  i.,  58, 

Gondophares,  ii.,  214. 

„  noto  on  montion  of  his 
name  in  connection  with 
thomissionof  St.  Thomas 
to  tho  Bast,  ii.,  214*. 
Governmont  of  India,  laws  regarding 
,  coinages,  XT.  T,,  72. 

Grecian  ora,  U.  T..  141. 

Greok  Bnctrian  Coins,  i.,  360. 

characters  on  Bnctrian  Goins,  i., 
17,  31,  40,  1S5, 

„  on  Coins  found  at  Ma- 

nikylila,  i.,  94. 

„  oontmuanco  of  its  uso 

in  Kfibul  and  tlio  Pun- 
jib,  i.,  120. 

Goins  in.  oahinot  of  Boy.  As.  Soo., 
i;  7. 

dynasties  of  Baotrian  monarchy, 
a.,- 173. 

inscriptions  on  Coins  similar  to 
those  found  at  Boliat,  i.,  112, 
legends  on  Baotrian  Goins,  i,, 

letters,  combinations  of,  employed 
by  the  Partitions,  i,,  67. 

Princes  of  Bactria  (Buddhist),  suc¬ 
cession  to  thn.  i..  4n. 


cession  to  tho,  i., 
Princes  of  Bactria, 


„  Syro-Bactriau  Goins,  I.,  350, 
Grotofond  (Goins  of  Bactrian  Kings), 

ii.,  181*.  b  ” 

Guigniaut  M.  (comparison  of  Sussanian 
mid.  Greek  mythological  personages), 

Gujarat  coppor-plato  inscriptions,  i.,  252, 

„  dynasties,  i.,  252,  ct  sea.;  XJ. T„ 
262*. 

Gupta  alphabet,  date  of,  i.  248, 


lupta  dynasty,  !.,  245,  250,  276;  ii.,  69. 
„  era,  Albiruiti’s  observations  on,  i„ 
268. 

„  era,  dotonnination  of  tho,  i.,  270, 


„  Coins,  i.,  338,  366. 

„  ,,  imitations  of,  i„  389. 

„  „  additions  to  list  of,  i.,  366. 

„  „  (gold),  revised  outaloguo  of. 

i.,  377. 

„  „  (silvor),  ii,,  94. 

„  inseriptions  oil  AlhMbhd  Kit, 

i.,  232, 

„  „  on  Dltitfiri  Lfit,  i.,  240. 

„  „  gate  at  Sanclti,  i.,  246. 

„  „  Bran  pillar,  i.,  248, 

„  „  Kuhfion  pillar,  i.,  250. 

„  „  Sri  Ilastinuh  coppcr- 

platos,  i,,  261. 

„  numerals,  ii.,  83*. 

Guptas,  tho,  i.,  231  ct  sen,,  286-288; 
XT.  T.,  260. 

„  collateral  documents  eonnocted 
with,  i.,  252,  ct  scq. 

„  chronology  of  tho,  i.,  266*,  272. 
„  genealogy  of,  i.,  245. 

Gumpaeh  (Muhammadan  (latos),  XJ.  T., 

Gwhlior,  W ilford' s  list  of  Kings  of,  i. ,  294. 

H. 

Hall,  Prof.  Pitu  Bdward  (reading  of 
Gupta  Gain  legend),  ii.,  95. 

Hainira  (name),  i.,  310;  (titlo),  332. 
Ilastiuah  Sri,  1.,  251. 

Hang,  I)r.,  ii,,  108*, 

Helioelos,  i.,  38,  48 ;  ii.,  130,  182,  184. 
Ilci-mrous,  i.,  120, 192 ;  ii,,  199. 

Hindi!  Goins,  i.,  63. 

„  „  (omhloms  on),  i.,  58-61. 

„  „  li-om  the  ruins  of  Kanaui, 

i.,  85. 

„  „  connection  of,  with  the 

Grecian  or  Indo-Scythic 
series,  i.,  196,  285. 

„  „  Col.  Stacy’s  earliest,  i.,  209. 

„  „  earliest  spocimons  of,  i., 

211. 


(lie-struck,  i.,  216,  218. 
link,  i.,  227. 

first  Kanauj  scries,  i,,  285. 


in  Col.  Stacy’s  cabinet,  i., 
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Hindfi  Coins  in  British  Museum  and 
East  India  House  colleo- 
tion,  i.,  291. 

„  „  imitated  from.  the  ‘  Ardo- 

hro’  type,  i.,  365. 

„  ,,  second  series,  i.,  374. 

„  „  third  series,  {.,  388. 

„  „  fourth  series,  i.,  393. 

„  „  descended  fi-om  the  Par- 

thian  type,  i.,  402. 

Hindfi-Muhammadan  Coins,  i.,  303. 

Hindd  system  of  coinage,  TJ.  T.,  17. 

Hippostratus,  ii,  198. 

Hodgson,  Mr.  (topes),  i.,  154,  165*; 
(early  Buddhist  writings),  ii.,  32. 

Honigberger,  Dr.  M.,  i.,  90,  105*,  110 
etseq. ;  (Coin  of  Kadphises),  i.,  127. 

Huen  Thsang,  i,,  174*  ;  (notice  of  Indian 
kingdoms), i., 264;  (statue  of  Buddha), 
i.,  266 ;  (derivation  of  Indian  Phli 
■writing),  ii.,  42* ;  (doubts  as  to  the 
true  date  of  Sfikya’s  death);  ii.,  86*. 

Hunterian  cabinet  at  Glasgow,  i.,  55. 


Iambulus  (notice  of  Indian  alphabets), 

Image  of  Buddha  from  Kabul,  i.,  136. 
Indian  weights,  ancient,  i.,  53*. 

„  P&li  and  Arian  legends  on  Coins 
dug  up  at  Behat,  i.,  204. 

„  alphabet,  transitions  of,  ii,,  52. 

„  ‘Phli  alphabets,  resume  of,  ii.,  35. 
„  „  modifications  of  the 

primitive'charac- 
ter,  ii.,  40. 

„  „  development  of,  ii., 

Indian  Coins,  general  table  of,  IT.  T.,  17. 
„  coinages,  history  of,  IT.  T.,  69. 

„  chronological  tables,  U.  T.,  131, 
148,  et  seq. 

„  „  „  directions  for 

using,  TJ.  T., 
176. 

„  luni-solar  year,  IT.  T.,  154. 

„  cycles,  H.  T.,  166. 

Indo-Baotrian  coins,  ii.,  223. 

„  Pai-thiaa  dynasty,  ii.,  174. 

„  Sassanian  rule  in  the  Panjhb,  evi¬ 
dences  of,  i.,  125. 

„  „  Coins,  i.,  32,  407,410; 

ii.,  106,  107. 

„  „  ,,  transitional  modi- 

ficationsof,ii.H6. 
Indo-Scythic  Coins,  i.,  23,  45,  224,  351. 
„  „  „  (link),  i.,  227. 

„  „  „  new  varieties  of,  i., 


Indo-Scythian  Princes  of  Kfibul,  ii.,  174. 

„  „  andParthian  Kings, ii., 177. 

Indraprastha  inscription,  b,  56. 

Initial  method  of  writing  in  India,  ii.,  47*. 
Inscriptions — 

Allahabad  Lat.,  i.,  232,  365. 
Amarhvati,  ii.,  63*. 

Ai-ian,  i.,  97,  102,  104,  105,  142,  144, 
159,  161,  163;  ii.,  15,  21,  147*. 
Eactrian  (see  Arian). 

Bareli,  i.,  321. 

Bakerganj,  IT.  T.,  272. 

Ber&r,  ii.,  53. 

Bhabaaeswar,  IT.  T.,  i.,  267*,  268*. 
Bhabra,  ii.,  30*. 

Bbithri  Lat,  i.,  242,  365. 

Bimai-hn  steatite  vase,  i.,  107. 

Brass  casket  from  Afehanist&n,  i.,  161. 
Chaiukya  dynasty,  XT.  T.,  278. 
Obhatarpur,  IT.  T.,  264. 

Dhauli  (duplicate  of  Gimhr),  ii.,  14. 
Dihli  iron  pillar,  i.,  319. 

„  golden  Hit,  i.,  324 ;  ii.,  13. 

Bran  (Buddha  Gupta),  1,  248. 

„  (Toram&na),  i.,  249,  340. 
Pyzhbhd,  TJ.  T.,  258. 

Gimfir,  ii.,  13,  18. 

Gujarht,:i!,1262,  254^267,  262 ;  IT.  T., 
252*. 

Gupta,  i.,  232,  250,  et  seq. 

Jalandhara,  IT.  T.,  245*. 

Junhgarb,  i.,  247 ;  ii.,  66,  69. 

Kaira  Tamba-Patras,  i.,  259. 

Kangra,  i.,  169. 

Kapurdigiri,  ii.,  15,  21 ;  (transcripts 
of),  ii.,  147*. 

Kistna,  ii.,  53*. 

KuMon  pillar,  i.,  250. 

Kumbhi,  U.  T.,  264. 

Kutb  mosque  at  Dihli,  i.,  327. 

Kutb  Minar  at  Dihli,  i.,  329. 
Maniky&la  cylinder,  i.,  97,  98. 

„  silver  disc,  i.,  102. 

„  slab,  i.,  142. 

Multai,  TJ.  T.,  264. 

Nerbudda,  ii.,  52. 

Orissa,  TJ.  T.,  266. 

Oudipur,  IT.  t.,  252. 

Pblam,  i.,  331. 

P5K,  i.,  159;  ii.,  44*. 

Parthian,  ii,  164. 

Pehlvi,  Hajihbhd,  ii..  108*. 

Persian,  from  Dihli,  {.,  327,  329. 
Piplianagar,  U.  T.,  251*. 

Sah  Kings  of  Saur&shtra,  ii.,  65. 
Sanchi,  i.,  245. 

Seoni,  ii.,  52. 

Shekawati,  U.  T.,  260. 
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Inscriptions,  conHmied— 

Sri  Hastinah,  i.,  251. 

Sassanian,  i.,  183;  ii.,  164. 

.  Southorn  Mahratta  country,  U.T.,  276. 
ITdayogiri,  i.,  41*,  246*. 

Wai'dinc  brass  vessel,  i.,  162*. 
Waraugal,  U.  T„  267. 

■Western  eaves,  TJ.  T.,  253. 

Yhsufzai,  i.,  144. 

On  niulirs  of  Mughal  emperors,  U,  T., 
40. 

Iron  Ifit  at  IlihlS,  i.,  319. 

Iron  ago  (Kali  Yaga),  IT.  T.,  235. 

Irwin,  Mr.  15.  V,,  i.,  1. 


Join  eras,  IT.  1’.,  165. 

Jacob,  Col.  (Junhgarh  inscription),  i., 
247 ;  ii„  67. 

Jalds  years,  IT.  T.,  172. 

Japanese  era,  IT.  T.,  147. 

Jaquet,  M.,  i.,  401. 

JolhUibhd,  tope  at,  i.,  105,  110,  ct  seq. 
Jewish  era,  IT.  T.,  138. 

Jones,  Sir  IV.,  i.,  5. 

Junhgarh,  i.,  247 ;  ii.,  56,  57. 

Justin,  i.,  50. 


Khbul,  Indo-Scythian  Princes  of,  ii.,  174. 
Kadaphcs,  i.,  147. 

Kadaphes  ICozola,  ii.,  203. 

Kadphiscs,  i.,  126, 127,  142, 103, 227 ;  ii., 
202,  218. 

„  and  Kanerkos  group  of  Coins, 
i.,  227. 

Knirn  Tamba-Patras,  i.,  257. 

Kanauj,  Hindu  Coins  from  the  ruins  of, 


„  coinage,  Indo-Scythio  paternity 

„  Phla  dynasty  of,  i.,  395. 

Kanerki,  identity  of,  established  by  in¬ 
scriptions  on  the  Kanerki  Coins,  i., 
134. 

Kanerkos,  Coins  of,  i.,  124,  126, 142,  360. 
Kangra,  ooinago  of  the  Kings  of,  i.,  392. 
Kangra  Hills,  bi-litorol*mscription  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Bayloy  iif,  i,, 


Kumsbka,  a  Tartar  or  Scythio  conqueror 
of  Bactria,  i.,  38, 41, 144 ;  (his  date), 
i.,  101 ;  (name),  i.,  143. 

Kanwa  dynasty,  i->  68. 

Kashmir,  Prof.  Wilson’s  chronological 
history  of,  i.,  39 ;  U,  T.,  241. 
„  Coins  of  tho  Bfijas  of,  i.,  391. 
K&tcmtra  Vyakwma,  ii.,  76, 


Kcrcher  La  Chine,  ii.,  109,  216. 
Khoja-o-biin  (;ut  ancient  city  N.  W.  of 
Bukhhrfi),  Coins  front,  i.,  30. 

Kittoe,  tho  late  Major,  i.,  284 ;  ii.,  14. 
Kodes,  I.,  188,  335,  400;  ii.,  203. 
Kozolu  Kadaphes,  ii.,  203. 

Krishna,  early  introduction  of,  into  tho 
Hindu  Pantheon,  i.,  161. 

Knhutmim,  ii.,  87. 

Iiulio  characters  of  early  Persian  Mu¬ 
hammadan  inscrip¬ 
tions,  i.,  21, 

„  „  early  employmont  of, 

in  Tugl'i'hs,  i.,  408. 

„  Ooinfl, 151 ;  ii.,  115. 

Kuhhtvn  pillar  inscription,  i.,  260. 
Kiunhva  Gupta,  i,,  338,  384;  ii.,  06. 
Kumlowa,  i.,  317. 

ICuth  mosquo  at  llililf,  inscription  under 
arch  of  gate  of,  i.,  327. 

„  Miutiv  at  Dibit,  i.,  329. 

Kutila  inscription  from  Bareli.,  i,,  321. 
Khuttugh  Klifm,  Goins  of,  i.,  37. 

Kutuur  Kings,  i.,  42,  315. 

L. 

Language  of  Asoka  edicts,  ii.,  31. 

„  Buddhist  Scriptures,  ii.,  33. 
Lfi(  alphabet,  cfl'eets  of,  on  other  descrip¬ 
tions  of  writing,  i.,  208*. 

„  cbnmctor,  i.,  216. 

Lassen,  l’rof., i.,  28, 270,400;  (application 
of  the  Lilt,  alphabet  to  Coins), 
ii.,  4;  (Apollodotus),  ii.,  88; 
(Grmoo-Buotrian  and  Grrnco- 
Indiaw  Kings),  ii,,  176. 

„  his  opinions  on  the  epoch  and  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  Sfih  Kings 
of  Saur&shlra,  ii.,  88. 

Lindsay,  Mr.  John,  i.,  10,  12. 

Lindherg,  M.  J.  C.  (Pulinogrnphy  of 
Arabs),  ii.,  169*. 

Linear  measures  of  India,  IT.  T .,  122. 
Link  Coins  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  i.,  198. 
„  „  (Indo-Scythio  and  Hindi!),  i., 

227. 

Longpcricr,  M.  A.  lie,  i.,12 ;  ii.,114*,  116*. 
Lord,  Dr.,  ii.,  126. 

Limi-solar  yoar,  Ilimlti,  TJ.  T.,  154. 
Luynes,  M.  do  (Alphabet  Pheuioion),  ii., 
166. 

Lysias,  i.,  189 ;  ii,,  191. 


Macedonian  and  Syrian  Coins,  i.,  24. 

„  colonists,  i.,  56. 
Mackenzie,  Col.,  i.,  2,  58,  74,  75,  129. 
Mahawanso,  the,  i.,  169,  174*. 
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Mahendra  Gupta,  i.,  387. 

Makrizi,  i.,  19*,  151. 

Manikyfla,  Coins  fouucl  at,  i.,  16,  30,  37, 
62,  90, 120,  147,  148, 194. 
„  topes  at,  i.,  138. 

„  „  date  of,  i.,  118,  122, 

160.# 

„  stone,  i,,  141. 

„  inscription,  transcript  of,  i., 


from,  i.,  153. 

Manichman  heresy,  the,  i.,  124,  134. 
Manu,  date  of,  i,,  222*. 

„  notices  of  money  in,  i.,  218*. 
Marathas,  Raj-Abhishek  era  of,  IT.  T., 
173.  . 

Marsden,  i.,  18,  151,  162  ;  (Kanauj  gold 
Coins),  i.,  230,  420 ;  G.  T.,  222. 
MAsha,  the,  i.,  54. 

Masson,  Mr.  C.  (memoir  on  Bactrian 
Coins),  i.,  80,  90,  104*,  105*,  132; 
(topes),  i.,  106,  162*,  172,  174*; 
(Kanerki  Coins),  i.,  132;  (second 
memoir  on  Bactrian  Coins),  i.,  344 ; 
(third  memoir),  i.,  348  ;  (Bactrian 
Coins),  i,,  353;  (Indo-Scythic),  i., 
v  361;  393;  (Pkla  dynasty),  i.,  395; 
h,  (Indo-Sassanian),  i,,  406 ;  (his  most 
'■  ■  accurate  eye-transcript  of  the  Eapar- 
digiri  inscription),  ii.,  147*. 
Mas’addi,  -ii.,  123. 

Materials  used  for  writing,  ii.,  45*. 
Mauas,  i.,  186,  187;  ii.,  200. 

Maurya  dynasty,  i.,  58 ;  ii.,  69. 

Measures  (linear)  of  India,  G.  T.,  122. 
Magas,  ii.,  21,  29. 

Menander,  i..  24,  38,  46,  48,  49,  51,  55, 
126,  187,  188,  208*  399; 

ii.,  194. 

„  mentioned  hy  Arrian,  i.,  47. 
Mesopotamia,  Coins  of,  i.,  32. 
Meyendorf,  Baron,  i.,  48. 

Mill,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.,  88  ;  (ARahAbkd  Lkt, 

1.,  232 ;  (Bhithrt  lit),  i,,  240,  242 ; 

11.,  18,  97. 

Mint  cities  of  the  early  Arabs,  i.,  64. 
Mionnet,  M.,  i,,  48. 

Mithra,  intimate  relation  between  the 
worshippers  of,  and  the  followers  of 
the  Yedas,  i.,  405. 

Mithraio  Coins  of  Baetria  and  the  Pun- 
jkh,  i.,  136. 

Mithridates,  i.,  41,  50,  187. 

Modern  native  coinage,  G.  T.,  19. 
Modern  Indian  Coins,  symbols  on,  G.  T., 
64. 


,  Jules,  i.,  6. 

Mohuu  Lai's  collection  of  Coins,  i.,  299. 
Money  of  Lower  Roman  Empire  super¬ 
seded  in  Persia,  i.,  18. 

Monograms,  Greek,  i.,  11,  26,  55. 

„  Baetriau,  fall  list  ef,  ii., 
177. 

Monolith  (t.e.Lht)  at  Allahabad,  i.,  232, 
Moor's  ‘  Hindi  Pantheon,’  i.,  116. 
Moorcroft,  Mr.,  i.,  159. 

Mordtmann,  Dr.,  i.,  12,  34,  64,  67-72  ; 

ii.,  114,  115,  165*. 

1  Mrich-oliakata,’  notice  of  coinage  in,  i., 
225. 

Muhammadan  coinage  of  Persia,!.,  18, 151. 
„  Coins  of  the  Samanta 

Deva  series,  i.,  307. 

„  dates,  G.  T.,  213. 

„  era,  G.  T.,  144. 

Muller,  Max  (Buddhist  writings),  ii.,  34. 
Musalmlm  system  of  coinage  (India), 
G.  T.,  19. 

isr. 


42. 

„  characters  on  Hindi  Coins  found 
nt  Kanauj,  i.,  87. 

Nkno,  a  title  of  nobility;  its  various  in¬ 
terpretations,  i.,  130. 

Nepal,  coinage  of,  G.  T.,  31. 

Nerbudda  character,  ii.,  62. 

Newdr  era  of  Nipkl,  G.  T.,  166. 

™-ias,  ii.,  l« 
wkna,  or  < 

i.,  39. 

Norris,  Mr.  (discoveries  of,  in  Arian 
paleography),  i.,  97*;  (admirable 
transcript  of  Kapurdigiri  iuserip- 
tion),  ii.,  147*. 


Arian,  i.,  145,  163-165. 

Pali,  i.,  247,  253,  256,  258,  262. 
Sanskrit,  ii.,  70,  et  seq. ;  ii.,  80. 

„  rtsumi  of  present  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of,  ii.,  84. 
Tibetan,  ii.,  76. 

On  Coins  of  SAh  Kings,  ii.,  80. 

0. 


Olympiads,  the,  G.  T.,  134. 

Ommaney,  Mr.  (Multdi  plates),  U.  T., 


Origin  and  development  of  early  Hindi! 

coinages,  i.,  217-224. 

Orthagnes,  ii.,  217- 

Ousoloy,  ‘Medals  and  Gems,'  ii.,  114*. 

P. 


Pakores,  ii,  217. 

Pftla  iimiily,  i.,  293. 

„  or  Duvu  dynasty  of  ICaimuj,  i.,  395, 
Pfilimi  inscription,  i.,  331. 

Pfili  characters  on  Buetriau  Coins,  ii.,  5. 
„  language  of  tlui  Asoku  edicts,  ii.,  31. 
„  alphnbut,  ii.,  44*. 

Pima,  the,  i.,  54. 

Pandu  dyiuisty,  i.,  56. 

Pantaloon,  ii.,  179. 

Panjtib,  Coins  brought  from,  by  Lieut. 
Pumas,  i.,  23. 

Pnpor  currency,  IT.  T.,  71,  91. 

Pnrthinns,  the,  i.,  431, 

Partbiiui  monarchy  erected  by  Arsacos, 


„  „  dcoiphormonts  of,  i,,  11. 

Patlifm  monarch)  of  llilili,  i.,  309 ;  U.  T., 

210. 

‘  Peacock’  typo,  Gupta  Coins  of  tho,i,  3 
Pelvlvi  alphabet,  i.,  03. 

„  characters,  i.,  13, 

1,  i,  on  Sassaninn  silver 

Coin  found  nt  Mn- 

„  „  ou^inl^ssmrian 

Coins,  ii,  111-118. 
,,  „  extensively  prevailing 

use  of,  in  Persia  in 
early  times, ii,,  103*. 
„  „  on  Snssntiuin  Coins, 

i.,  13,  14,  34,  30. 

„  Coins  of  Arabian  Khalits,  i.,  64. 
Porsion  monarchy,  limits  of  its  Satrapies 
in  ancient  times,  ii.,  84. 

„  ora  of  Yezdegird,  U.  T.,  142. 
Persia,  Muhammadan  coinage  of,  i.,  18. 
Phoenician  alphabet,  ii.,  186. 

,,  „  derivations  from,  ii., 

167. 

Philoxonos,  i.,  187  i  ii.,  140,  187. 
Piyadasi  (Asoka),  ii.,  13,  18. 

i>  ,,  Prof.  "Wilson  contests 
tho  idontity  of,  ii,,24. 
„  dates  of  bis  edicts,  ii.,  19. 

Pliny,  IT.  T.,  241*. 

Plutarch,  passage  from,  relating  to  Mo- 
nandev  i.,  49,  171. 

Porter,  Sir  It,  Ker,  i.,  120  ;  ii.,  114*. 


Prasii,  the,  i.,  48. 

Prinsop,  H.  T.  (memoir  of  his  brother), 
i.;  i. ;  (‘  Historical  results  of  recent 
discoveries  in  AtgMinist!ui’),i.,143*; 
(reading  of  Ghazni  Coin),  ii.,  104; 
(pnpor  on  Coins  mid  relies  from 
ltnctria),  M,  218 

Ptolomios  of  Egypt,  allusion  to  ono  of,  in 
Giruftrrook  inscription,  ii.,  18. 

Punch-marked  pieces  of  silvov,  the  oariiost 
Hindu  Coins,  i.,  211. 

Pituiii  writing,  ii.,  167. 

Purfmas,  proladdo  data  of,  i.,  360*;  U,  '1'., 
231,  234, 

„  historical  value  of,  IT,  T.,  234, 


Rahtor  sovereigns  of  Kaniuij,  i.,  286, 292. 
Railways  in  India,  sums  paid  on  ueeount 
of,  U.  T„  86,  319. 

Ilfij  Curd,  of  Annul,  tins,  i.,  39. 

‘Itfija  ’Pnraiigani,’  tlm,  {.,  40. 

.IMijput  Coins,  imitations  from  a  Grecian 
or  Iudo-8cy thin  model,  i,,  299, 
Ravonsluiw,  Mr.,  i.,  64. 
lluwUusou,  Cel.,  ii.,  114*,  160*,  162*. 
■Regal  Satraps  of  Sanrlishtra,  ii.,  74. 
.Regulation!)  of  Indian  Goveriiment  re- 

gardiiigouiimgos,al)9traetof,U.T.,74 

lleinaud,  M„,  i,,  43,  314  ;  ii.,  48*,  80*, 
81*,  169*. 

Relies,  worship  of,  i.,  169. 

Renan,  M.  E.,  1  Hist.  Gun.  dns  Lnngucs 
SomitiiiuKs,’  ii.,  145,*  169*. 
Rosemldaneo  of  devices  on. ancient  Hindu 
and  Indo-iSeythie  Coins  dug  up  at 
Rabat,  i„  196. 

Rioeio,  i,,  148. 

Rochutto,M.  Raoul,  i.,  90*,  148,401;  ii., 


,  „  Coins  of,  i.,  19. 

,  Coins  (Ancient)  in  the  cabinet  of 
Asiatic  Society,  i.,  1. 

,  Consular  Coins,  148. 

,,  year,  the,  IT.  T.,  133. 

Rum  of  Old  nihil,  i„  328. 

Rupee,  prices  of  current,  U.  105. 


Saoy,  M.  S.  do,  i,,  13, 120, 121;  ii.,  108*, 
165.* 

Soil  opooh,  tho,  ii.,  83, 

„  inscription  from  Girn&r,  ii.,  55. 

„  Kings  of  Saurhshtra,  i.,  247,*  270, 
334 ;  ii.,  55,  et  mq. 
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Skh  Kings  of  Saurhshtra,  coinage  of,  ii., 
85,  93. 

„  „  „  List  of,  ii.,  91. 

Skkya,  i.,  135. 

Skkya,  Ms  epoch.,  i.,  39. 

„  Sinha,  144-145*. 

„  relics  of,  i.,  108.  * 

Salsette,  inscriptions  at,  i.,  41. 

Soljiik  dynasty  (Persia),  Coins  of,  i.  1 
Sfariinian  dynasty  (Persia),  Coins  of,  i., 
Samanta-Deva  series  of  Coins,  i.,  304 
Samudra  Gupta,  i.,  380. 

Samvat  era,  erroneous  equation  of,  XT.  T., 


Sanakhnika,  i.,  247*. 

SancM  topes,  employed  simply  as  deposi- 

„  (EMlsa),  inscription  on  the  gate 


Sangrhma  Sinha  of  Mcwar,  i.,  298. 
Sanskrit,  vowel  orthography  of,  i,  129. 

„  numerals,  ancient,  ii.,  70,  etseq. 
„  in  the  BMlsa  inscriptions,  i.,  72. 
Sapor  II.,  i.,  121. 

Sasan,  ii.,  216. 

Sassanidse,  i.,  126,  238,  275 ;  ii.,  176 ; 
IT.  T.,  301. 

Sassaniaa  Coins,  i.,  12,  33,  et  seq. ;  67, 
94,  96,  120,  351. 

„  „  Pehlvi,  ii.,  164. 

Satrap,  ii.,  64. 

„  numerals  similar  in  form  to  ori¬ 
ginal  Arian  letters,  ii.,  83. 
Saulcy,M.  do,  i.,  19*. 

Saurhshtra  Coins,  i.  334,  et  seq., 425;  ii. 
69. 

imitated  from  the 


Greek,  i.,  335. 

„  „  legends  on  deciphered, 

338,  425. 

„  elected  sovereigns  of,  i.,  429. 

„  regal  Satraps  of,  ii.,  74. 
Sohlegel,  Prof.,  i.,  42;  (later  Bactrian 
Kings),  i.,  47,  et  seq.,  127. 

Scythian  characteristics  of  Dr&vidian 
idioms,  ii.,  51*. 

„  language,  its  influence  in 
India,  ii.,  50*. 

Scytkic  characters,  ii.,  108,  et  seq. 

Scott,  Dr.  (decipherments  of  Parthian 
Coins),  i.,  12;  (on  inscriptions  on 
Mesopotamian  Coins), i.  32;  ii.,165*. 
Seals, antique  ruby, fonndat*Shork6t,i., 36. 

.  ,,  Sassonian,  ii.,  163*. 

Seignorage,  or  duty,  on  coinage,  TJ.  T.,  8. 
Selencidse,  the  supremacy  of,  in  Ariana, 
indicated  by  device  on  Coin 
of  Antiochus  II.,  i.,  25. 


seieucus,  i.,  as ;  : 


.itic  cbaroctcr,  possible  influence  of, 
on  the  PUi,  ii.,  49. 

,,  alphabets,  type  table  of,  ii.,  168. 
Seoni  copper  plate  grants,  ii.,  52. 

Shlh,  first  occurrence  of  the  term  on 
Persian  Coins,  i,,  20. 

Shorkfit,  Coins  and  antique  ruby  seal 
found  at,  i.,  36. 

Siganfu,  Nestorian  monument  at,  ii., 


ii.,  97. 

Smith,  Capt.  E.,  i.,  75;  (AllahtMd  L&t), 

Solar  year,  HindA,  TJ.  T.,  148. 

Soor  era  of,  Mahdrbshtra,  17.  T.,  171. 
Soter  Megas,  ii.;  213. 

Spalagadames,  ii.,  204. 

Spalabores,  ii.,  203. 

Spalirises,  ii.,  204,  205. 

Spalyrios,  ii.,  205. 

Spanish  era,  U.  T.,  142. 

Spartianus  iElius,  ii.,  216*. 

Spiegel,  Huzwarish  Grammar,  ii.,  108*, 
112*;  (readings  of  Pehlvi  Coins), 
ii.,  112*. 

Speir,  Mrs.,  i.,  109 ;  ii.,  3. 

Sri  Guptas  Coin,  ii.,  94. 

1  Sri  Hamirah’  Coins,  i.,  332. 

Sri  Harsha  era,  ii.,  87,  90. 

Sri  Hastinah,  copper  plate  grants  of,  i., 


Stacy,  Major,  1,  84;  (note  on  Coins),  i., 
112 ;  (Hindi!  Coins),  i.,  196 ;  (ear¬ 
liest  Hindi  Coins),  i.,  209;  (KAj- 
put  Coins),  i.,  300;  339,  342;  ii.,  3. 

Steatite  vase  found  in  tope  at  Bimarkn, 
inscription  on,  i.,  107. 

Standard,  monetary,  under  Aibar,  TJ.  T., 

71. 

Company,  TJ.  T,, 

72. 

Sterling,  Mr.  A.,  i.,  41. 

Steuart,  Sir  James  (on  Coin  in  Bengal), 
TJ.  T.,  73*. 

Stevenson,  Dr.,  i.,  103 ;  ii.,  2 ;  (relative 
position  of  BrShmans  and  Buddhists 
in  early  times),  ii.,  45*  ;  (ancient 
Sanskrit  numerals),  ii.,  81,  et  seq. ; 
(inscriptions  in  Western  caves), 
■  TJ.  T.,  253. 

Strabo,  i.,  49. 

Strato,  i.,  208*  ;  ii.,  196. 

St.  Hilaire,  M.  Barthelmy  (note  on  deri¬ 
vation  of  PHI  writing),  ii.,  43*. 

St.  Thomas,  mission  to  Indian  King 
Gondopherus,  ii.,  214*. 

Sub-Abdagases  Sasan,  ii.,  216. 
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Suh&runpdr,  Bactrian  Coins  found  at, 
208*. 

Su-Hcrmams,  ii.,  200. 

Sun,  as  an  emblem,  on  Persian  Coins,  i., 

20. 

„  adopted  by  this  Ilindfe,  after  tho 
Pui-sions,  as  tho  ropreHontntion  of 
Divine  Power,  i.,  124. 

„  worship  of,  indications  of,  in  in¬ 
scriptions  on  Kunerki  Coins,  i,, 
134. 

„  imago  of,  on  Ilindfi.  Coins,  i.,  142, 
147. 

Sunga  dynasty,  tin?,  i.,  58 ;  U.  X.,  240, 

Sutlej,  Coins  brought  from,  by  Cunt. 
\Vado,i„24. 

Suvnrna,  tho,  i.,  54. 

Swinoy,  Dr.,  i.,  45,  51,  52,  58,  01,  116. 

Sykes,  Col.  flaugungo  of  early  Buddhist 
writings),  ii.,  84:  (statistical  tabloid, 
U.  T,,  80*,  84. 

Symbols,  eto,,  on  modem  Indian  Coins, 
P.  'X.,  04. 


Tables — 

Ahargana  Chandramana,  or  lunar  solar 
periods,  If.  X.,  180. 

Ava  silvor  cakes,  assay  of,  If.  X.,  01. 

Baudillia  Thoogony,  U.  X.,  229. 

Buddhist  chronology  of  Tibet,  P.  X., 
280. 

Bullion  imported,  exported,  and  minted, 
TJ.  X.,  41,  318. 

„  brought  to  Calcutta  mint, 
assay  of,  U.  T,,  81. 

Burncso  chronology,  U.  X.,  201. 

Oalondric  scales,  IT.  X.,  185. 

Christian  ordinary  solar  year,  P.  T., 
191. 

Coinages  of  Calcutta  mint  from  1801-2 
to  1832-3,  U.  T.,  80,  it  scq. 

Commercial  weights  of  India  and  Asia, 
compared  with  avoirdupois  sys¬ 
tem,  P.  T.,  116, 

Comparison  of  the  Told  and  Man  with 
troy  weights,  TJ.  T.,  98. 

Comparative,  of  copper  Coins,  TJ.  X., 


Exclmnjro  of  Sikkh  rupoo  in  shillings, 
Exchangos  (England  and  India),  P.  T,, 


Spain  and  America  and 
India,  P.  T.,  15. 

India  and  Franco,  U.  X., 


Tables,  contmwd — 

Exports  and  imports  of  bullion,  P.  T., 
41,  81,  et.  soi-,  318, 

For  nuitmil  conversion  of  Bengal,  Ma¬ 
dras,  and  Bombay  mans,  P.  X:, 
108. 

For  converting  sors  and  ohatfdcR  into 
decimals  of  a  man,  P.  X.,  108. 

For  tho'  mutual  conversion  of  tolOa 
and  pounds  troy,  II.  X,,  09. 

For  converting  now  Bazar  mans,  etc., 
into  avoirdupois  pounds  ami 
docimiils,  U.  X.,  101. 

For  convorsiim  of  mans  into  tons,  ewts., 
anil  lbs.,  P.  T„  102. 

For  converting  avoirdupois  weights 
into  British  Indian  weights,  P.T., 
102. 


103, 

For  conversion  of  Bengal  factory 
weights  into  new  standard  mans 
and  decimals,  P.  X,,  105. 

For  conversion  of  values  in  current 
rupees  into  their  equivalents  in 
sikkfi  rupees,  U,  X.,  100. 

For  rodueing  Aubs  anil  Fids  into 
doeimnl  parts  of  a  rupee,  U.  X.,  12. 

Gaz  measures,  P.  T.,  123. 

Gimeiilogioal,  IT.  X.,  215. 

Gold  Coins  of  India,  P.  X.,  43,  50. 

Gold  bullion,  assay  produou of,  II.  X.,  11. 

Gold  nmhrs  in  sovereigns  anil  shillings, 

Gold  and  silvor  coined  in  tho  three 
I’rosidoncies  From 
1833-34  to  1854- 
55,  P.  X.,  81. 

„  „  imports  and  exports 

of,  from  1813-14 
to  1853-54,  P.  X., 
82 ;  from  1864-55 
to  1850-57,  318. 

Hindu  Thoogony,  P.  T.,  227.  . 

„  Sidereal  calendar,  P.  T,,  189, 

201. 


„  luni-iolaroalcndar,P,T.  187,207. 
„  „  „  directions  for 

using,  P.  T., 
177 

Hindtis,  chronological  eras  of,  show¬ 
ing  oorrcspondonco  with  European 
dates,  P.  X.,  21. 

Hijra,  general  tablo  of,  P.  T.  192. 
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Tables,  continued — 

Hijra  and  Julian  and  Gregorian  Cal¬ 
endars,  correspond¬ 
ence  between,  tJ.T,, 
193. 

„  „  directions  for  using, 

1J.  T.,  175. 

Indian  Coins,  general  table  of,  IT.  T,, 
17. 

„  .  weights,  IT.  T.,  109. 

„  „  origin  of,  IT.  T.,  111. 

„  planetary  sysimns,  general  view 
'  .  of,  IT.  T.,  153. 

J  oyian  cycle  (V rihaspati-Chatra),  TT.T., 
163. 

Linear  and  square  measures,  IT.  T., 
127. 

Muhammadan  lunar  years,  IT.  T., 
185. 

Months,  signs,  etc.,  order  and  names 
of,  in  Sanskrit,  Hindu,  and  Tamil, 
IT.  T.,  150. 

Paurfinie  genealogies,  IT.  T.  231. 
Railways  in  India,'  sums  paid  on 
count  of  IT.  T.,  86,  319, 

Silver  Coins  of  India,  U.  T.,  62. 

„  coinage  in  provincial  mints  of 
India,  TJ.  T.,  81. 

„  bullion,  assay  produce  of,  IT.  T., 

10,88. 
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